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The  readers  rf  poetry  in  the  present  day  are  much  in  the  con* 
dition  of  revellers  after  a  banquet  They  are  satiated  with  the 
abundance  and  richness  of  the  viands  offered  to  their  taste  during 
the  period  of  exuberance  and  enthusiasm  in  the  first  part  of  the 
present  century,  when  the  eager  relish  for  poetical  productions 
was  commensurate  with  their  rapid  supply.  The  festival  is  over ; 
aaught  remains  to  tempt  the  appetite,  rendered  fastidious  by  sweets; 
and  the  guests  have  nothing  left  to  do  but  criticise  the  character 
of  their  past  entertainment  An  apathy  has  succeeded,  for  which 
at  might  be  easy  to  account,  did  there  exist  a  perfect  analogy 
between  the  constitution  of  the  human  body  and  the  human  mind. 
Were  the  latter  satisfied,  as  is  the  former,  by  an  abundance  of 
aliment,  and  incapable  of  receiving  benefit  from  what  it  imbibes 
beyond  a  certain  point,  a  reason  might  readily  be  assigned  for  the 
indifierence  if  not  distaste  which  prevails  at  present  with  regard 
to  poetry.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  The  mind's  appetite  but 
**  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on>"  its  wants  and  its  desires  increase 
in  proportion  to  tlieir  gratification;  the  soul  that  drinks  most 
deeply  at  the  fountain  of  knowledge,  feels  more  and  more  intensely 
the  thirst  it  endeavours  to  slake*  Thus  it  is  no  less  evident  that 
the  mental  capabilities  are  unbounded,  than  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  wants  of  our  physical  nature. 

Where,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  must  we  look  for  the  cause  of 
the  present  satiety,  and  of  the  poverty  of  our  own  day  in  works 
pf  poetical  genius?  Not  in  the  profusion  we  have  already  enjoyed* 
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there  is  no  inherent  reason  why  we  should  weary  in  the  pursuits 
of  imaginative  literature,  more  than  in  the  graver  walks  of  know- 
ledge, simply  because  so  much  has  been  attained.  Nor  do  we 
think  the  barrenness  of  which  we  complain,  owing  to  the  fact  so 
often  adduced  to  account  for  the  want  of  original  fiction,  that  the 
field  of  .invention  has  been  already  a  thousand  times  traversed 
and  retraversed,  till  nothing  remains  to  reap  therefrom.  We  do 
not  expect  the  poet  to  create.  When  we  demand  originality,  we 
have  no  idea  that  he  is  required  to  step  beyond  the  ordinary  limits 
of  nature,  and  produce  something  equally  new  and  startling  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  fancy.  He  can  but  do  what  others  have  done  be- 
fore him ;  collect  and  arrange  and  combine  the  various  materials 
which  nature  in  her  vast  range  has  furnished ;  and  he  shall  be 
esteemed  superior  or  inferior  to  others,  according  as  his  combi- 
nations are  more  or  less  in  harmony  with  the  universally  recog- 
nised principles  of  truth.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  the  materials  for 
poetry  being  exhausted.  It  is  true  "  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun;"  but  novelty  is  not  what  we  should  look  for,  and  is  very 
far  from  constituting  the  basis  of  all  that  is  attractive,  and  im- 
proving, and  elevating,  in  poetical  literature.  The  proper  aim  of 
poetry  is  not  to  dazzle,  but  to  instruct  and  please,  by  the  vivid 
representation  of  what  is  passing  around  and  within  us ;  and  so 
long  as  external  nature  has  charms,  as  men  have  thoughts  and 
passions,  there 'will  be  ample  store  of  materials  for  the  exercise  of 
genius. 

The  temporary  decline  of  the  popular  taste  for  poetry  is,  we 
think,  attributable  in  great  measure  to  the  character  of  the  recent 
school.  The  writers  belonging  to  it  have  addressed  themselves 
chiefly  to  the  feelings  instead  of  the  understanding.  To  obtain  an 
empire  over  the  heart  and  fancy,tfiey  brought  into  the  field  every 
force,  and  employed  every  means  likely  to  secure  them  the  vic- 
tory. They  charmed  the  ear  by  their  melody,  captivated  the 
imagination  by  their  luxuriance  of  imagery,  and  wrought  upon 
the  sensibilities  by  their  glowing  delineations  of  passion;  but  wnile 
they  succeeded  ih  awakening  the  strongest  emotions,  the  intellect 
remained  unmoved;  and  the  subject  of  a  momentary  spell  soon 
recovered  to  wonder  where  were  vanished  the  charms  that  had 
so  lately  entranced  him.  Their  pictures  were  not  lifelike,  but 
exaggerated;  and  the  richness  of  colouring  and  splendour  of 
drapery  with  which  they  were  invested,  if  they  delighted  the  eye, 
served  only  to  disguise  the  realities  they  pretended  to  represent 
The  poets  of  this  class  had  little  to  do  with  nature  as  it  truly 
exists  in  the  mind  of  man.  They  taught  us  nothing  that  we  might 
apply  to  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life;  they  did  not  point  out 
to  the  mental  vision  the  rocks  and  quicksands  on  the  sea  of  com- 
mon existence;  nor  was  the  light  they  afiforded  the  serene  guiding 
star  wbich  shone  a  beacon  in  the  firmament  to  direct  wanderers 
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in  the  way  of  safety;  it  was  rather  the  fitful  and  fleeting  meteor, 
which  dazzles  for  a  time,  to  disturb  and  distort  the  sight  accus- 
tomed to  its  delusive  glare.  They  suffered  little  rational  reflection 
to  mingle  in  the  profusion  of  impassioned  sentiment  and  glowing 
imagery  that  abounded  in  their  productions ;  whatever  was  indis- 
putably and  palpablv  true  they  seemed  disposed  to  neglegi  from 
principle,  as  if  it  belonged  not  to  their  art  to  inculcate  truth,  or 
deduct  inferences  from  what  is  visible  and  tangible.  Aspiring  to 
lift  themselves  far  above  the  cold  things  of  this  world,  they  dis* 
dained  to  ally  the  impalpable  spirit  of  their  fancies  with  the  dull 
weight  of  reason,  forgetting  that  such  a  union  is  both  natural 
and  indispensable. 

The  pleasure  afforded  by  a  perusal  of  the  works  of  these  writers 
was  undoubtedly  great,  but  it  was  more  intense  than  durable  in 
its  nature*  They  appealed  exclusively  to  the  passions,  to  the  ex- 
citabilities  of  men ;  and  though  these  might  readily  be  influenced, 
and  at  first  in  a  surprising  degree,  the  enect  in  continued  efforts 
would  gradually  but  cei-tainly  diminish.  This  result  was  unavoida- 
ble ;  the  food  offered  to  satisfy  the  public  appetite  consisted  of 
luxuries,  which  produced  unnatural  excitement,  but  were  incapa- 
ble of  a^ording  valuable  nourishment  to  the  understanding ;  and 
hence  such  dainties,  though  various  and  highly  seasoned,  soon 
palled  upon  the  taste,  and  tended  to  destroy  the  relish  for  the 
nealthy  out  plainer,  aliment  better  suited  to  the  rational  faculties 
of  the  soul.  The  power  of  moving  the  feelings  and  enchanting 
the  imagination,  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree  by  the  poets  of 
whom  we  speak,  was  not  only  sufficient  to  blind  us  to  their  defi- 
ciencies, but  to  render  us  comparatively  insensible  to  the  beauties 
of  those  elder  writers,  whose  works  have  stood  the  test  of  time 
and  criticism,  and  remain  as  the  standards  of  excellence  for  future 
years.  The  superficial  brilliancy  of  modem  refinement  dazzled 
and  bewildered  us,  and  *'  as  at  the  funeral  of  Arvalan,  the  torch- 
light put  out  the  star-light" 

But  these  great  luminaries  of  former  time  are  destined  to  shine 
forth  wain  with  unobscured  and  unforgotten  splendour.  The  keen 
relish  for  the  more  superficial  charms  of  verse,  and  for  that  spe- 
cies of  poetry  which  holds  dominion  only  over  the  sentient  facul- 
ties, has  already  passed  away,  and  will  be  followed  by  the  revival 
of  a  pure  taste,  and  a  rational  perception  of  whatever  is  great 
and  excellent  and  beautiful,  in  the  matter  as  well  as  in  the  adorn- 
ments of  this  most  exquisite  and  noble  art  The  great  fault  of 
the  poets  of  the  late  school  is  the  want  of  subject  matter.  Their 
splendid  structures  are  for  the  most  part  without  a  foundation, 
aiid  must  therefore  speedily  fall  to  decay.  Take  one  of  the  most 
admired  of  their  productions;  strip  it  of  its  brilliant  and  glowing 
vesture  of  lovely  imagery  and  language,  and  what  remains?  We 
look  for  the  form  that  sustained  tins  wealth  of  ornament— but,  lo ! 
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it  IS  not — it  has  vanished  into  subtle  air!  They  deemed  it  quitef 
unnecessary,  in  weaving  the  bright  web  of  their  fantasies,  to  con- 
sider whether  aught  was  tangible  benesith  it  Their  lucubrationsr 
resembled  the  gorgeous  tints  of  sunset  clouds,  which  enchant  the 
eye  fof  a  time,  but  are  presently  dispersed  by  the  winds,  leaving 
no  impression  upon  the  memory  save  the  vague  idea  of  Uieir  sur- 
passing but  transient  loveliness. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  "STaylor's  estimate  of  the  character  of  Lord 
Byron's  poetry.  He  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  writers  of 
whom  we  have  spoken,  as  entitled  to  that  place  not  only  from  the 
superiority  of  his  genius,  but  from  the  vast  impulse  given  by  his 
works  to  the  taste  ne  first  rendered  prevalent  He  combined,  in 
in  eminent  degree,  the  most  powerful  recommendations  of  that 
peculiar  style  of  poetry — ^passionate  feeling,  brilliancy  and  fervour 
of  imagery,  and  magnificence  of  diction.  Yet  he  was  deficient 
in  knowledge  of  human  nature,  at  least  in  that  appreciating  and 
discriminative  knowledge  essential  to  the  constitution  of  the  true 
poetry,  which  will  command  lasting  and  universal  admiration 
after  the  gloss  of  novelty  is  worn  away.  The  dark  spirit  prevailing 
in  his  works,  resulted  either  from  the  brooding  of  a  morbid  and 
distempered  fancy,  or  a  want  of  perception  of  what  is  good  in 
human  nature ;  in  either  case  equally  at  variance  with  enlightened 
reason.  The  views  of  mankind  which  shut  out  the  better  things 
of  humanity,  are  no  less  erroneous  than  those  which  regard  only 
its  excellencies.  "  There  is  no  such  thing,'*  justly  observes  the 
author  of  the  book  before  us,  "  as  philosophical  misanthropy;  and 
if  a  misanthropical  spirit,  be  it  genuine  or  afiected,  be  found  to 
pervade  a  man's  writings,  that  spirit  may  be  poetical  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  being  at  fault  in  its  philosophy,  it  will  never,  in  the  long 
run  of  time,  approve  itself  equal  to  the  institution  of  a  poetical 
fame  of  the  highest  and  most  durable  order."  The  defects  ob- 
servable in  Lord  Byron's  conception  of  human  nature  are  pecu- 
liarly shown  in  the  characters  he  has  drawn.  These  are  rather 
abstractions  than  representations ;  abstractions  of  some  particular 
passion,  which  is  painted  in  high  relief,  to  the  obscuring  of  every 
other  object    There  is  no  alternative  of  light  and  shade  in  his 

!)ictures ;  no  blending  of  good  and  evil,  of  excellence  and  imper- 
fection, as  in  nature,  and  in  the  highest  works  of  art  "His 
heroes,"  again  to  quote  Mr.  Taylor,  "  are  creatures  abandoned  to 
their  passions,  and  essentially,  therefore,  weak  of  mind.  Strip 
them  of  the  veil  of  mystery  and  the  trappings  of  poetry,  resolve 
them  into  their  plain  realities,  and  they  are  such  beings  as,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  man  of  masculine  judgment,  would  certainly  excite  no 
sentiment  of  admiration,  even  if  they  did  not  provoke  contempt 
When  the  conduct  and  feelings  attributed  to  them  are  reduced  to 
prose,  and  brought  to  the  test  of  a  rational  consideration,  they 
must  be  perceived  to  be  beings  in  whom  there  is  no  strength,  ex«> 
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cept  that  of  their  intensely  selfish  passions — ^in  whom  all  is  vanity; 
their  exertions  being  for  vanity,  under  the  name  of  love,  or  re- 
venge, and  their  sunerings  for  vanity,  under  the  name  of  pride. 
If  such  beings  as  these  are  to  be  regarded  as  heroical,  where  in 
human  nature  are  we  to  look  for  what  is  low  in  sentiment,  or  in- 
firm in  character?" 

If  even  the  energy  and  richness  of  Lord  B3rron's  poetry  was 
insufficient  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  solid  material  and 
useful  truth,  if  even  his  productions  would  have  palled  with  repe- 
tition, and  fail  to  command  that  continued  and  undiminished  ad- 
miration which  is  the  test  of  pre-eminent  worth,  it  is  surely  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  efforts  of  his  imitators,  who  stand  immea- 
surably below  him  in  the  scale  of  merit,  will  satisfy  the  public 
mind.  The  language  of  emotion  rendered  popular  by  him,  has 
been  adopted  by  them  in  every  possible  variety;  but  we  cease  to 
be  affecteid  by  these  conventional  expressions  of  passion,  unadorned 
as  they  fi^equently  are  by  the  brilliant  charms  belonging  to  their 
great  prototype. 

The  poetry  of  Shelley  and  his  imitators,  "  followers  of  the  fan- 
tastic school,"  differs  from  that  of  Byron  in  being  yet  more  vague 
and  shadowy  and  unreal.  He  truly  "  seems  to  have  written  under 
the  notion  that  no  phenomena  can  be  perfectly  poetical,  till  they 
shall  be  so  decomposed  from  their  natural  order  and  coherency, 
as  to  be  brought  before  the  reader  in  the  likeness  of  a  phantasma 
or  vision."  We  have  been  often  delighted  with  the  genius  of 
Shelley.  We  have  been  charmed  with  his  imagery,  his  diction^ 
and  his  melody  of  versification.  We  have  wandered  with  him  in 
ideal  regions  of  majesty  and  beauty,  and  have  had  our  senses 
steeped  in  Elysium  by  the  splendour  offered  to  our  view,  and  have 
been  entranced  into  forgettulness  of  this  world,  and  all  that  be- 
longs to  it  Nor  would  we  be  understood  as  depreciating  the 
power  that  can  create  illusions  so  magnificent  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  taste  is  erroneous  which  admires  works  of  this 
class,  and  feels  their  beauties  with  intense  appreciation.  Nay,  we 
-would  not  part  with  a  single  charm  of  the  modem  school,  could 
it  be  retained  without  the  sacrifice  of  higher  and  graver  things. 
But  we  do  maintain  that  the  eager  relish  for  this  kind  of  poetry 
has  been  in  great  measure  productive  of  indifference  for  that  of  a 
more  enduring,  though  less  fascinating  order.  Conceiving  the 
elevation  and  expansion  of  the  intellect  to  be  of  mdre  importance 
than  the  gratification  of  the  senses,  we  maintain  that  the  strong 
desire  for  exciting  novelties  has  exerted  a  prejudicial  influence,  in 
blunting  our  sensibility  to  what  is  really  excellent,  but  affords  no 
powerml  stimulus.  It  is  only  in  this  view  that  we  would  deprecate 
excessive  admiration  for  outward  embellishment — when  it  tends 
to  make  us  forget  the  inward  and  substantial  portion  which  may 
be  called  the  soul,  the  intellectual  and  immortal  part  of  poetr^ 
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Truth  is  the  only  eternal  basis  that  will  sustain  the  fair  creations 
of  genius;  that  lends  them  grace  and  beauty,  and  imparts  to  their 
charms  its  own  enduring  and  fadeless  nature.  That  poetry  will, 
in  the  end,  be  alone  most  permanently  admired,  which  conveys 
valuable  knowledge  to  the  mind,  in  a  form  the  most  attractive. 
Not  that  species  of  knowledge  which  we  seek  to  obtain  in  labo- 
rious study  from  graver  works,  or  dissertations  upon  the  sciences; 
but  a  knowledge  of  ourselves,  of  the  wonders  of  external  nature, 
and  the  hidden  workings  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  the  province 
of  poetry  to  unfold  to  us  the  labvrinth  of  thought  and  passion,  to 
point  out  the  secret  springs  of i  human  action,  to  supply  us  with 
food  for  contemplation,  and  to  direct  our  attention  to  all  that  is 
beautiful  or  excellent  in  the  natural  or  moral  world.  These  high 
ends  may  be  accomplished  by  it  more  readily  and  more  effectively 
than  in  any  other  way,  since  it  is  the  most  comprehensive  and 
perfect  of  all  languages;  the  language  above  all  others  which 
seizes  man  by  his  humanity  itself— idea  for  spirit,  feeling  for  soul, 
imagery  for  the  fancy,  and  music  for  the  earl  It  is  never  at  va- 
riance with  philosophy  or  good  sense.  The  bard,  in  his  loftiest 
flight,  will  find  his  accordance  with  the  principles  of  congruity 
and  reason,  no  clog  upon  his  wings: — even  in  tne  acknowledged 
domain  of  fancy,  Uie  immutable  law  of  truth  is  recognised,  and 
we  fail  not  to  observe  and  condemn  any  violation  of  that  law. 
Grood  poetrv,  in  the  highest  and  pui-est  sense  of  the  term,  is  that 
which,  while  it  charms  the  fancy,  awakens  reflection,  and  exalts 
and  refines  the  faculties;  and  after  reading  which,  we  feel  that 
we  have  acquired  something  worthy  of  remembrance- 
It  is  not  then,  to  any  decUne  in  public  taste  for  poetry  in  itself, 
that  we  are  to  attribute  the  sluggishness  that  has  so  long  prevailed 
in  relation  to  it;  but  to  the  character  of  the  poetical  productions 
of  the  present  century,  unfitting  those  who  relished  them  in  an  ex- 
treme degree,  for  the  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  works  of  a 
graver,  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  of  a  higher  cast  But 
we  trust  that  this  apathy  will  not  long  continue,  and  that  popular 
taste  will  be  revivcKi  for  productions  resembling  in  scope  and  in 
solid  excellence  those  to  which  we  owe  the  stability  of  our  litera- 
ture. When  such  shall  be  the  case,  we  shall  have  no  longer  rea- 
^Q  to  complain  of  the  poverty  of  modern  invention. 

In  an  age  of  utility  like  the  present,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
poetry  should  partake  of  a  similar  character.  It  has  varied  in  the 
different  perioas  of  the  world: — ^simple  in  the  simplicity  that  be- 
longed to  the  childhood  of  nations,  the  '<  prattling  of  human  intel- 
ligence,"— amorous  and  pastoral  among  a  young  and  pastoral  com- 
munity— ^warlike  and  epic  among  a  warlike  people,  and  grave, 
philosophical,  and  bold  in  the  successive  stages  of  advanced  civil- 
usfttion  and  independence.  It  has  ever  been  **the  divinity  that 
8tij»  within"  the  preast  of  man;  following  Ima  through  the  various 
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stages  of  his  social  condition;  accommodating  itself  to  his  wants^ 
purifying  his  pleasures,  consoling  his  sorrows;  truly  and  emioent- 
ly  the  "  guardian  angel  of  humanity."  We  can  conceive  that  at 
the  end  of  time,  if  ever  a  period  arrive  when  all  the  sentiments, 
of  the  human  heart  shall  be  extinguished  and  absorbed  in  one, 
when  the  passions  and  strifes  of  men  shall  give  way  to  imme- 
diate anticipation  of  the  future — ^that  poetry  M(iil  also  be  sublimed 
into  devotion,  and  will  be  no  more  below  than  **  an  adoration  and 
a  hymn."  But  we  have  not  reached  those  days;  a  vast  space  yet 
iiemains  between  the  actual  state  of  humanity  and  the  end  to 
which  it  may  attain;  and  poetry,  from  this  to  that  period,  wiU 
have  new  and  high  destinies  to  fulfil,  in  which  its  character  must 
differ  essentially  from  what  it  has  hitherto  been.  We  may  here 
quote  a  distinguished  French  poet,  who  says,  speaking  of  the  fii« 
ture  destinies  of  poetry: — "  It  will  never  more  be  lyric,  in  our  ac^ 
ceptation  of  the  term;  it  has  no  longer  sufficient  youth,  freshness, 
or  spontaneousness  of  impression,  to  sing  as  at  the  first  waking  of 
human  thought  It  will  never  more  be  epic;  man  has  lived  too 
long,  has  reflected  too  much,  to  suffer  himself  to  be  amused  and 
interested  by  long  descriptions;  and  experience  has  destroyed  his 
faith  in  the  marvels  with  which  the  epic  poem  enchanted  his  cre- 
dulity. It  will  never  more  be  dramatic;  because  the  scene  of  real 
life  in  our  times  of  liberty  and  political  action,  has  an  interest 
more  real,  more  intimate  and  stirrmg  than  the  scene  of  the  theatre^ 
because  society,  formerly  easily  amused,  has  become  critical* 
Poetry  will  become  reason  versified;  sucfi  for  a  long  period  wilt 
be  its  destiny.  It  will  be  social,  political,  philosophical,  reliffious; 
like  the  epochs  through  which  the  human  race  are  to  pass.  It  will 
above  all  be  personal,  meditative,  and  grave — ^no  longer  a  sport 
of  the  mind,  a  melodious  caprice  of  superficial  thought,  but  the 
deep,  sincere  imbodyment  of  the  highest  conceptions  of  intelli- 
gence. It  will  be  man  himself,  and  no  longer  his  image — ^the  true 
and  entire  man."  But  because  more  real,  will  it  have  less  of  life^ 
less  of  intensity,  less  of  action  than  heretofore?  No!  it  will  speak 
more  vividly,  more  truly,  the  language  of  the  souL  It  will  assume 
a  higher  character  than  before;  it  will  take  the  name  of  all  that 
is  lony  and  sublime  in  our  nature;  and  elevate  and  enlighten,  not 
by  giving  us  distorted  and  delusive  views  of  the  objects  aroond 
us,  but  by  enlarging  and  clearing  the  intellectual  vision. 

It  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  .examination  of  the  book  before  car^ 
\vhich  has  occasioned  these  remcurks;  aiKl  to  determine  whether 
it  furnishes  an  appropriate  example  of  the  kind  of  poetry  we  have 
endeavoured  to  recommend.  The  author  in  his  preface  has  shown 
iiimself  aware  of  the  rocks  and  shallows  o»  which  the  poetical 
taste  of  the  public  has  been  stranded,  and  evidendy  aspires  td 
guide  it  in  a  safer  course.  It  is  true  that  he  says,  **  his  critical 
viqrws  have  rather  resulted  firom  composition  tiiao  directed  it;^ 
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but  from  one  who  professecUy  adventures  in  a  new  field,  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  his  practice  should  illustrate  his  theory,  and 
to  measure  his  powers  by  its  success. 

The  author  of  "  Philip  van  Artevelde"  has  voluntarily  encoun- 
tered difficulties  in  the  proddction  of  his  work,  which  might  have 
been  avoided,  and  which  naturally  stand  in  the  way  of  its  imme- 
diate popularity.  The  first  of  these  is  the  form  in  which  he  has 
chosen  to  present  it  to  the  reader.  It  is  a  dramatic  romance;  or 
as  he  calls  it — ^*  an  historical  romance,  cast  in  a  dramatic  and 
rhj^mical  form,"  without,  however,  being  designed  for  the  stage, 
as  it  is  ''  equal  in  length  to  about  six  such  plays  as  are  adapted  to 
representation."  A  dramatic  poem  undoubtedly  has  its  advan- 
tages, in  affording  opportunity  for  a  stronger  delineation  of  oha^ 
racter,  by  bringing  us  more  closely  into  contact  with  the  indivi- 
duals depicted,  and  enabling  us  to  trace  more  accuratdy  the 
workings  of  mind,  and  the  secret  springs  of  action.  But  it  neces- 
sarily excludes  description,  and  poetical  ornament  of  various 
kinds,  which,  though  it  may  be  readily  enough  dispensed  with  in 
a  play  of  the  usual  length,  where  the  action  is  condensed,  is  almost 
essential  to  assist  us  in  rambling  through  two  good  sized  duodeci- 
mo volumes.  Great  force  in  conception  of  character,  vigorous 
and  concentrated  dialogue,  richness  of  poetic  diction,  and  above 
all  a  deep  and  absorbing  interest  in  the  incidents  of  the  story — are 
here  necessary  to  compensate  for  all  that  we  relinquish  in  aban- 
doning the  descriptive  style.  The  author  should  infuse  into  his 
work  an  air  of  reality,  which  may  captivate  the  attention,  and 
convey  to  the  mind  the  most  vivid  impression.  His  tints  should 
glow  with  the  warm  colouring  of  life,  while  his  outlines  present 
the  grace  and  vivacity  and  strength  of  actual  being.  The  dra^ 
matic  faculty  is  pre-eminently  creative;  and  its  creatures  do  not 
appear  in  shadowy  and  visionary  indistinctness,  but  breathe  and 
move  before  our  eyes.  This  rare  power  is  essentially  requisite  to 
the  constitution  of  a  dramatic  poet;  and  it  is  owing  to  its  absence 
in  many  of  our  greatest  writers,  that  their  efforts  in  this  line  have 
been  comparatively  unsuccessful. 

Another  of  the  (Ufficulties  imposed  upon  himself  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
lies  in  his  selection  of  a  subject  Few  readers  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted with,  and  still  fewer  care  any  thing  about,  the  portion  of 
history  upon  which  the  action  of  his  work  is  founded.  An  insur- 
rection in  a  few  Flemish  towns,  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  resistance 
to  feudal  tyranny,  is  a  fact  undoubtedly  of  some  importance  to 
the  poUticai  historian,  but  of  very  little  to  the  multitude  who  read 
merely  for  amusement  Little  romantic  interest  has  ever  been 
attached  to  the  exploits  of  the  Whitehoods  of  Ghent,  or  the  daring 
deeds  of  John  Lyon,  or  the  brewer  Jacques  van  Artevelde.  Had 
our  author  dramatised  a  portion  of  the  history  of  New  Holland, 
or  adventured  into  the  wilds  of  Kamtschatka,  he  could  not  ha.ve 
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ikiled  to  find  a  theme  equally  promising,  and  a  soil  as  contfenial^ 
in  which  to  plant  the  flowers  of  poetry.  Notwithstanding  idl  that 
may  be  said  to  prove  that  *'  there  is  nothing  in  a  name,"  we  doubt 
much  whether  any  reader  who  shall  glance  over  the  dramatis 
persan€B  of  these  two  volumes,  will  feel  a  strong  disposition  to  in* 
quire  into  the  doings  or  sa}rings  of  persons  endowed  with  such 
uneuphonious  appellations.  Assuredly  such  cognomens  as  '*  Van 
den  Bosch,"  "  Van  Drongelen,"  **  Van  Miick,"  «  Myk  Steensel," 
"Sir  Simon  Bette,"  "Sir  Gkiisebert  Grutt,"  "Hoosdyk,"  "Van 
Stockenstrom/'  and  "  Van  Whelk,"  were  never  destined 

^  To  611  tbe  sounding  iirnnp  of  future  fame,'* 

or  to  figure  upon  the  pages  of  a  poetical  work.  We  hold  it  a  siH 
to  have  disturbed  these  worthy  burghers  and  citizens — who  doubts 
less  during  their  lives  held  in  execration  the  frivolities  of  poetry, 
and  to  the  rapturous  announcement  of  some  inspired  bard, 

**  See— the  roseate  day  is  breaidng!'* 

would  have  answered,  smoking  their  pipes  with  renewed  energy 
— "Let  it  break!  it  owes  me  nothing" — ^from  their  oblivious  re- 
pose, to  drag  them  into  a  new  arena,  and  force  them  to  talk  in 
tropes  and  blank  verse.  We  think. that  herein  Mr.  Taylor  has  not 
only  done  injustice  to  them,  but  to  himself.  But  perhaps  he  opined 
that  his  triumph  over  such  obstacles  as  we  have  mentioned  would 
be  the  more  signal  from  their  intervention;  that  the  difficulties  on 
which  he  has  ventured  would  only  serve  to  enhance  his  success. 
This  he  may  have  thought;  and  truly  we  have  no  little  veneration 
for  the  prowess  of  the  man  who  has  armed  himself  to  contend 
against  such  dangers,  confident  in  the  excellence  of  his  cause,  and 
assured  that  his  valour  and  his  good  steel  will  win  him  the  vic^ 
tory.  Our  respect  for  his  genius  would  have  been  greatly  en* 
hanced,  had  he  succeeded,  in  spite  of  his  various  hindrances,  in 
rendering  his  work  eminently  interesting  and  excellent  This, 
however,  he  has  not  done,  fhilip  van  Artevelde,  though  a  pro- 
duction not  devoid  of  decided  merits,  and  possessing  some  quali- 
ties which  will  wear  permanently  well,  has  faults  that  must  pre- 
vent a  high  degree  of  success.  The  chief  of  these  is  its  want  of 
interest  Whether  it  be  an  immediate  defect  in  the  material, 
w^hich  toUl  not  be  wrought  up  into  an  attractive  form,  or  an  ema- 
nation from  the  phlegmatic  natures  of  its  Flemish  heroes,  we  know 
not;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  dull  and  leaden  influence  pervades  the 
whole.  Though  a  few  of  the  scenes  are  not  deficient  in  action^ 
there  is  a  want  of  stirring  animation  and  life  throughout;  and  be- 
yond ally  of  that  power  of  arresting  and  enchaining  the  attention, 
and  awakening  the  sympathies,  without  which  a  dramatic  com- 
position is  nothing.  Manv  readers  who  commence,  will  throw 
aside  the  first  volume,  without  any  inclination  to  pursue  the  thread 
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of  the  tale;  though  the  few  who  achieve  the  whole  of  its  fire  him* 
dred  pages  or  less,  will  feel  rewarded  for  a  task  in  some  degree 
wearisome,  by  the  numerous  beauties  they  will  have  encountered. 
We  can  follow  the  whole  course  of  the  hero's  fortunes,  from  the 
period  of  his  first  entrance  into  political  life  to  his  death,  without 
experiencing  the  slightest  emotion.  To  prove  the  justice  of  our 
juogment  in  this  respect,  we  will  enter  into  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
work;  and  afterwards  examine  more  fully  its  claims  to  a  high 
place  amon^  the  literary  performances  of  the  present  afg^ 

The  Whitehoods  of  Ghent,  so  called  from  their  being  distin- 
guished by  wearing  white  hoods,  were  a  party  disaffected  to  the 
government  of  their  feudal  lord  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  and  were 
&st  instituted  by  a  burgess  named  John  Lyon.  The  spirit  of  in* 
subordination  on  the  part  of  the  commonalty  was  rife  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  not  only  among  the  Flemish  towns,  but  also  in 
France  and  England.  Philip  van  Artevelde  is  chosen  by  the  dis- 
affected citizens  to  head  their  forces,  and  to  govern  in  Ghent  He 
is  the  son  of  a  brewer  who  had  rode  likewise  the  stormy  sea  of 
faction,  and  been  wrecked  at  last  in  its  tempests,  and  has  hitherto 
passed  his  life  in  a  retirement,  which,  warned  by  the  examples  of 
ambition,  he  is  at  first  reluctant  to  quit  This  natural  repugnance 
to  encounter  the  dangers  attendant  on  public  life,  he  communicates 
to  Van  den  Bosch — ^who  had  been  commissioned  to  present  the 
weighty  matter  for  his  consideration — ^in  the  figurative  style  of 
speech  allowed  to  the  hero,  by  way  of  eminence,  throughout  the 
book: 

**  Your  Ycuel,  Van  den  Bosch,  hath  ftlt  the  atorm : 
She  rolls  dismasted  in  an  ugly  swell. 
And  70a  would  make  a  jury-mast  of  me, 
Whereon  to  spread  the  tatters  of  your  canvass. 
And  what  am  I  ? — Why,  I  am  as  the  oak. 
Which  stood  apart,  ftr  down  the  Tale  of  life," 
Growing  retired  beneath  a  quiet  sky. 
Wherefore  should  this  be  added  to  the  wreck?** 

The  honest  Van  den  fiosch,  unable  to  apprehend  the  drift  of  his 
friend's  metaphors,  is  obliged  to  request  an  explanation : 

**  Van  den  Boeek,  I  pray  you,  speak  it  in  the  Bargher*s  tongue ; 

to  which  Artevelde  replies : 

**  The  question,  to  be  plain,  is  briefly  this ; 
Shall  I,  who,  chanr  of  tranquillity. 
Not  busy  in  this  nctious  city's  broils, 
Nor  frequent  in  the  market  place,  eschewed 
The  even  battle— shall  I  join  the  rout  ?** 

Two  hours  are  allowed  to  determine  whether  he  wiU  accept  or 
decline  the  dangerous  post  offered  him,  and  in  the  meantime  be 
visits  Adriana,  ue  lady  of  his  heart,  for  the  purpose  of  declarii^ 
his  passion.   We  learn  here  that  he  has  resotvea  to  venture  1^109 
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the  enterprise ;  and  the  adoption  of  this  resolutira  throws  him 
into  a  mood  of  moralizing,  which  he  indulges  to  the  evident  im- 
patience of  his  ffentle  mistress. 

To  be  brief,  Artevelde  is  hailed  by  his  fellow-citizens  as  "  Cap- 
tain of  Ghent,"  and  begins  his  rule  with  every  promise  of  main- 
taining discipline  and  good  order.  He  tenders  his  passport,  "good 
till  sunset,"  to  Sir  Walter  d'Arlon,  an  adherent  of  the  Earl  of 
Flanders,  and  the  acknowled^d  and  accepted  lover  of  his  sister 
Clara ;  interrupts  a  bargain  Between  Occo  and  some  citizens  for 
his  Uood;  and  detects  and  overthrows  the  traitors  who  have  plotp 
ted  against  him.  The  Lord  of  Occo  deserts  to  the  standard  of  the 
Earl  of  Flanders,  carrying  with  him  as  a  captive,  Adriana  van 
Merest]m,  the  betrothed  of  Artevelde-  A  herald  is  shortly  after 
despatched  from  Bruges  to  the  rebellious  city,  now  reduced  to 
extremity  by  famine  and  pestilence,  prescribing  the  terms  on  which 
ctemency  will  be  extended  to  the  besieged. 

^  That  every  men  and  woman  born  in  Ghent, 
Shall  meet  him  on  the  road,  half  way  to  Bruges, 
Barefiwted  and  bareheaded,  in  their  ahirts, 
With  halters  on  their  necks,  and  there  kneel  down. 
And  place  their  lives  and  chattels  at  his  mercy.*' 

The  only  alternative  to  these  severe  proposals,  is  a  lingering  death 
**  at  the  altar's  foot,''  or  a  bold  and  desperate  sally  against  the 
forces  of  the  Earl,  which  last  is  finally  resolved  upon  by  me  men  of 
Ghent  The  undertaking  is  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  they  pro- 
ceed to  Bruges,  surprise  and  vanquish  the  forces  of  the  Earl,  who 
is  fiEun  to  take  refuge  in  a  hovel,  and  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  town.  Van  Artevelde  recovers  his  stolen  bride;  and  his  sister, 
who  had  figured  as  a  page  on  the  field  of  battle,  is  restored  to 
her  lover  d'Arlon ;  while  the  traitor  Occo  is  led  to  execution,  in 
spite  of  the  merciful  pleadings  of  the  injured  Adriana.  This  event 
closes  the  first  part:  the  second  opens  in  a  dififerent  scene,  and 
with  a  dififerent  set  of  characters,  a  considerable  sroace  of  time 
being  supposed  to  have  elapsed.  Philip  van  Artevelde  is  now  Re- 
gent of  Flanders ;  owns  a  goodly  number  of  towns,  and  "wields 
at  his  sinffle  will  the  Flemish  force,  five  hundred  thousand  swords." 
Nevertheless,  his  short-lived  prosperity  is  already  declining;  he  is 
••  in  the  dusk  and  sunset  of  his  fortunes."  He  receives  the  messen- 
gers of  the  Court  of  France  in  princely  state,  at  the  head  of  his 
council,  and  listens  with  majestic  disdain  to  the  summons  of  the 
herald ; 

"  Thon  from  before  this  town  of  Ondenarde, 
With  all  thy  host  shalt  yanish  like  a  mist ; 
Thon  shalt  surrender  to  their  rightfiil  lord, 
The  towns  of  Ghent,  and  Ypres,  Cassel,  Brara, 
Of  Thoront,  Roussehtft,  Damme,  Sluys,  and  Bergnee^ 
Of  Harlebecqne,  Poperinguen,  Dendermonde, 
Alost  and  Gnmmont;  and  with  them  all  towns 
Of  lesser  name,  all  oastles  and  strong  houses, 
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6halt  thoa  doliTcr  up  before  the  Feast 

Of  Coq>08  Christi  coming — ^which  undone, 

He,  the  said  puissant  king,  Sir  Charles  of  France, 

With  all  attendance  of  his  chivalry, 

Will  raise  his  banner  and  his  kingdom's  force. 

And  scattering  that  vile  people  which  thou  lead*st. 

Will  hang  thee  on  a  tree,  and  nail  thy  head 

Over  the  gates  of  Ghent,  the  mother  of  iU, 

That  spawned  thee."— 

Philip,  however,  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  has  not  lost 
his  former  habit  of  moralizing  and  metaphorizing,  and  he  indulges 
It  here  in  a  prodigiously  long  speech,  which  the  mystified  ambas- 
sador rightly  interprets  as  indicating  a  hostile  disposition: 

*•  Sir  Fleureant.  This  alone 

Is  clear,  that  we  are  charged  to  carry  back 
A  warlike  answer. 
**  Arievelde,  You  have  caught  my  sense.** 

War  of  course  ensues ;  Artevelde  previously  despatching  Father 
John  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Richard  of  England. 

It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  the  females  who  moved  in  the  first 
part  of  the  drama  are  no  longer  upon  the  scene.  Adriana  is  dead, 
and  Philip  has  supplied  her  place  in  his  afi[ections  by  an  Italian 
lady  of  dubious  character,  who  is  first  introduced  to  our  notice 
in  a  lyric  poem  called  the  "  Lay  of  Elena,"  at  the  end  of  the  first 
volume.  It  is  during  an  interview  w^ith  her,  that  Artevelde  dis- 
covers, through  her  attendant,  that  Sir  Fleureant,  the  French  am- 
bassador, has  bribed  several  pf  his  soldiers  to  carry  incendiary 
letters  to  many  of  the  towns  in  his  dominions.  He  detects  the  plot 
in  time  to  arrest  two  of  the  fugitives;  and  Sir  Fleureant  is  thrown 
into  prison,  to  await  the  punishment  of  his  treachery.  He  is,  how- 
ever, liberated  at  the  intercession  of  Elena,  and  placed  at  large 
within  the  camp  on  his  parole,  which  he  soon  violates,  to  return 
to  the  French  Court,  and  meditate  an  evil  requital  for  Artevelde's 
clemency.  A  meeting  of  the  French  Lords  of  the  Council,  in 
which  the  discussions  are  conducted  in  a  truly  diplomatic  style, 
results  in  the  adoption  of  vigorous  measures  against  Van  Arte- 
velde, in  whose  despite  fortune  seems  at  length  to  have  armed 
herself.  Van  den  Bosch  is  slain  and  dies  in  ipres;  and  Philip, 
disheartened  by  the  intelligence  of  successive  disastrous  events, 
prepares  for  a  final  struggle  with  his  enemies.  A  warning  of  his 
approaching  fate  is  given  him  on  the  eve  of  the  fatal  day,  in  the 
approved  style — ^the  sight  of  an  apparition — ^which  he  relates  with 
much  circumlocution  to  Elena,  stating  that  he  has  frequently  of 
late  been  subject  to  such  visitations ; 

** Artevelde.  That  such  existences  there  are,  I  know; 

For  whether  by  the  corporal  organ  framed. 
Or  painted  by  a  brainish  fantasy 
Upon  the  inner  sense,  not  once  nor  twice, 
But  sundry  times,  have  I  beheld  such  things, 
Since  my  tenth  year,  and  nMie  tn  tki»  Uut  piui.*^ 
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The  vision  appears  in  the  form  of  his  dead  wife— 

**  Suspended  in  the  air 

She  teemed,  and  o*er  her  breast  her  arms  were  croaied ; 

Her  feet  were  drawn  to^rether,  pointing  downwards, 

And  rigid  was  her  form,  and  motionless. 

From  near  her  heart,  as  if  the  source  were  there, 

A  stain  of  blood  went  wavering  to  her  feet 

So  she  remained,  inflexible  as  Btone, 

And  I  as  fixedly  regarded  her. 

Then  snddenly,  and  in  a  line  oblique. 

Thy  fignre  darted  past  her,  whereupon. 

Though  rigid  still,  and  straight,  she  downward  moved. 

And  as  she  pierced  the  river  with  her  feet. 

Descending  steadily,  the  streak  of  blood 

Peeled  off  upon  the  water,  which,  as  she  vanished. 

Appeared  all  blood,  and  swelled  and  weltered  sore ; 

And  midmost  in  the  eddy  and  the  whirl. 

My  own  fece  saw  I,  which  was  pale  and  calm 

As  death  could  make  it : — then  the  vision  passed/* — 

The  natural  interpretation  of  this  phenomenon  was  that  he  should 
come  to  his  death  near  the  same  bridge  where  he  witnessed  it; 
and  so  it  falls  out : — he  falls  by  the  hand  of  the  false  knight  Sir 
Fleureant,  to  whom  poetical  justice  is  dealt  by  Elena,  who,  after 
stabbing  him,  dies  herself  upon  the  body  of  her  lover. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  story,  and  it  will  be  perceived  that 
there  is  little  to  excite  interest  in  the  leading  incidents.  Nor  are 
they  embellished  by  any  of  those  slight  touches  which  often  im- 
part an  engaging  air  to  the  most  barren  details;  no  exhibitions  of 
intense  passion,  or  even  of  strong  emotion,  relieve  the  dryness  and 
meagreness  of  the  plot  The  development  of  the  successive  events 
is  slow  and  heavy;  the  action,  though  progressive,  not  close;  and 
the  catastrophe  far  from  impressive.  &sides,  the  characters, 
though  well  discriminated,  are  not  striking.  The  hero  is  more  a 
reflective  than  an  acting  personage ;  not  one  we  should  imagine 
calculated  to  retain  his  sway  over  a  factious  people.  As  the  quaint 
Van  den  Bosch  tells  him,  he  "  talks  and  talks"  quite  too  much.  He 
is  cold  and  phlegmatic  in  his  temperament ;  passionless  in  love,  as 
he  is  deliberate  m  council ;  altogether  a  being  little  fitted  for  the 
purposes  of  a  dramatic  poet ;  as  may  be  said  with  even  greater 
trutn  of  the  other  characters,  their  Flemish  bluflbess  or  stupidity 
being  too  prominent  to  render  them  very  desirable  associates  in 
a  walk  through  the  gardens  of  poetry.  The  character  of  Elena 
might  have  been  made  interesting,  had  there  been  imparted  to  her 
the  fervour  and  intensity  of  feeling  natural  to  her  southern  clime; 
and  which  we  are  led  to  expect  in  the  beautiful  and  high-wrought 
picture  of  her  in  the  poetical  interlude ;  but  in  the  drama  she  ap- 
pears a  very  diflferent  being,  of  a  less  impassioned,  and  far  more 
reflective  cast  The  author  seems  to  have  been  solicitous  to  ex- 
clude almost  every  species  of  ornament  from  his  pages,  and  ex- 
hibit his  creations  in  the  naked  simplicity  of  trutn,  in  order  to 
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avoid  the  errors  into  which  many  recent  poets  have  fallen,  in 
catering  too  luxuriantly  for  the  fancy*  But  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  province  of  poetry  is  to  please  and  move,  as  well 
as  to  instruct ;  and  that  the  benefit  derived  from  the  acquisition  of 
wholesome  truth  is  agreeably  enhanced  by  a  corresponding  effect 

Jm  the  fancy  and  the  heart  The  poet,  if  not  "  of  imagination 
compact,"  should  possess  sufficient  to  refine  and  sublime  every 
thing  that  he  touches ;  presenting  a  picture,  lifelike  indeed,  but 
arrayed  in  a  colouring  richer  and  warmer  than  that  of  ordinary 
life.  The  common  occurrences  of  every  day  existence  could  not 
excite  or  amuse  us  in  a  book ;  we  need,  to  arrest  our  attention, 
something  of  deeper  and  more  piquant  interest;  something  that 
may  give  a  holiday  to  our  thoughts,  and  elevate  and  absorb,  with- 
out rendering  them  unfit  for  a  recurrence  to  passing  affairs. 

The  faults  we  have  found  with  Philip  van  Artevelde  have  been 
hitherto  those  of  a  negative  kind ;  a  deficiency  in  those  qualities 
which  would  be  most  Ukely  to  render  it  attractive  and  popular; 
but  we  have  others,  though  minor  ones,  to  point  out  The  lan- 
guage, generally  terse,  vigorous,  and  smooth,  is  frequentlv  coarse 
to  a  surprising  and  unnecessary  degree,  and  occasionally  tran- 
scends the  bounds  of  positive  endurance.  The  Lady  Clara  often 
expresses  herself  in  phrases  which  would  be  most  unseemly  in  the 
mouth  of  a  sailor ;  and  the  little  regard  paid  by  the  other  person- 
ages to  ordinary  decorum  in  their  cualogues,  deserves  decided  and 
strong  reprehension.  Many  passages,  less  liable  to  objection,  but 
still  mghly  offensive  to  good  taste,  are  obtruded  upon  the  reader, 
as  when  Artevelde  addresses  one  of  the  embassy  from  the  Earl  of 
Flanders : 

«  Well,  worthy  Sir, 

Hast  an^ht  to  Bay,  or  hast  not  rot  thy  priming, 
That  thus  thou  gaapest  like  a  (uoofht j  pomp  ? 
^Von  den  Bo$ch.  Nay,  'tis  black  bile  that  chokes  him.  Come,  up  with  it! 
Be*t  but  a  gallon,  it  shall  ease  thy  stomach.** 

And  Van  Kortz  to  a  fellow  knave : 

"^  Go,  pudding-heart ! 
Take  thy  hufe  offal  and  white  liver  hence, 
Or  in  a  twinkling  of  this  true  blue  steel, 
I  shall  be  butchering  thee  from  nape  to  rump.** 

And  Cecile  to  her  mistress : 

"« Note  but  his  look; 
His  rind's  the  colour  of  a  mouldy  walnut ; 
Troth !  his  complexion  is  no  wholesomer 
Than  a  sick  frog's  :**— 

with  various  similar  passages,  which  do  not  tend  to  develop  char 
racter  or  advance  the  plot,  and  mi^ht  have  been  much  better  dis- 
pensed with  in  an  imaginative  work.  Father  John's  description  of 
the  sickness  in  the  hospitals  of  Ghent,  and  the  s}rmptoms  of  the 
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patients,  is  minute  to  a  decree  that  entirely  destroys  the  effect 
intended  to  be  produced  by  his  dismal  details: 

"First  the  lace 
Is  red  and  flushed,  with  lar^  and  fiery  eyes ; 
Then  it  is  dropsical,  and  deathy  pale. 
Sometimes  such  shudderings  seize  upon  the  fi'ame. 
That  the  bed  shakes  beneath  it,  and  with  that 
The  breath  is  checked  with  sobbings  as  fi'om  cold. 
Then  comes  a  thick  dark  crust  upon  the  lips, 
And  tongue,  and  teeth ;  the  fatal  hiccough  next" 

Other  portions  of  the  book  are  graphic  and  forcible,  without 
being  amenable  to  the  charge  of  grossness.  Of  this  kind  is  Gilbert 
Matthews'  opinion  of  the  situation  of  the  besieged  city : 

**  I  deem  of  Ghent  sa  of  a  fly  in  winter. 
That  in  a  gleam  of  sunshine  creeping  forth. 
Kicks  with  stiff  legs  a  feeble  stroke  or  two, 
And  fails  upon  its  back." 

The  story  told  by  Van  Stockenstrom,  of  the  boiiins  of  live 
crawfish,  in  illustration  of  the  recklessness  with  which  uie  King 
of  France,  to  show  kindness  to  his  cousin  the  Earl  of  Flanders^ 
would  ^  canter  over  acres  of  the  bodies"  of  the  Flemish  folk,  is 
amusiogi  and  not  devoid  of  caustic  humour. 

^  The  seething  pan  upon  the  fire,  contained 
Six  crawfish  for  my  supper;  as  I  stood 
Upon  the  ruddy  hearth,  my  unlaced  thoughts 
Fallen  to  a  mood  of  idle  cogitation. 
My  eyes  chanced  fix  upon  Sie  bubbling  pot: 
Unconsciously  awhile  I  gaied,  sa  one 
Seeing  that  sees  not ;  but  ere  long  appeared 
A  tumbling  and  a  labouring  in  the  pot. 
More  than  of  boiling  water ;  whereupon. 
Looking  with  eyes  mquisitive,  I  saw 
The  crawfish  rolling  one  upon  another, 
Bouncing  and  tossing  all  their  legs  abroad. 
That  writhed  and  twisted,  as  mixed  each  with  each 
They  whirled  about  the  pan.    6od*s  loye!  quoth  I, 
These  crawfish  are  alive!    Tea,  Sir,  she  answered, 
They  are  not  good  but  when  they're  sodden  quick. 
I  said  no  more,  but  turned  me  mm  the  hearth. 
Feeling  a  sickness  here ;  and  inwardly 
I  cried  heighho!  that,  for  one  man's  supper, 
Six  of  God's  creatures  should  be  boiled  alive!*' 

We  must  absolutely  protest  against  our  author's  love  scenes. 
Twice  is  Artevelde  mtroduced  m  the  character  of  a  suitor;  in 
both  cases  evidently  fully  persuaded  of  his  power  over  the  affec- 
tions of  the  lad^,  and  determined  on  taking  his  own  time  to  come 
to  a  point  lus  first  love,  Adriana,  gets  impatient,  and  remon- 
strates against  his  tediousness : 

** Tell  me  you  love  me,  or  you  love  me  not!*' 

but  Blena,  better  versed  in  such  matters,  knows  that  it  is  unfemi- 
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nine  to  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  She  even  affects  not  to  tinderstand 
Philip,  when  at  his  old  trick  of  metaphorizing : 

"iifteveide.  The  world,  when  men  and  Women  meet, 
Is  rich  in  sage  remark,  nor  stints  to  strew 
With  roses  and  with  myrtles,  fields  of  death. 
Think  you  that  they  will  grow?. 
**EUna.  My  lord,  your  pardon : 

You  speak  in  siich  enigmas,  I  am  lost, 
And  cannot  comprehend  you.*' 

Artevelde,  however,  makes  but  an  evil  return  for  her  forbear-' 
ance,  by  launching  into  the  most  enthusiastic  praise  of  his  departed 
wife ;  taxing  his  mncy  for  words  and  images  to  paint  her  various 
endowments  and  excellencies,  her  beauty  and  her  purity:  and 
taking  care  to  suggest  the  moral  difference  between  her  and  the 
lovely  but  fallen  bemg  to  whom  he  is  enumerating  her  perfections^ 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  Philip's  cruelty  in  this  instance, 
unless  it  were  occasioned  by  his  desire  to  experiment  upon  the 
patience  and  good  temper  of  his  fair  auditor.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
she  stands  the  test,  and  contrives  admirably  to  conceal  any  cha- 
grin she  may  have  felt  at  her  rival's  praises,  which  could  not  fail 
to  place  herself  in  so  humiliating  a  light*  We  believe  this  the  first 
instance  on  record  of  this  novel  style  of  wooing: — ^but  perhaps 
Artevelde's  indifference  may  be  owing  in  a  measure  to  his  confi- 
dence in  the  influence  of  his  ascendant  star ;  for  that  he  is  a 
fatalist,  is  evident  from  many  passages  like  the  following : 

**  Both,  both  of  us  are  puppets.  Van  den  Boech ; 
Part  of  the  curious  dock-work  of^this  world, 
We  scold,  and  squeak,  and  crack  each  other's  crowns ; 
And  if  by  twitches,  moved  by  wires  we  see  not, 
I  were  to  toss  thee  from  this  steeple's  top, 
I  should  be  but  the  instrument — ^no  more.*' — 

That  our  remarks  may  not  be  considered  as  invidious,  we  will 
proceed  to  cite  some  of  the  beauties  of  "  Philip  van  Artevelde,*^ 
of  which,  as  we  before  observed,  it  is  bv  no  means  destitute.  In 
the  reflective  vein  which  runs  through  his  poetry,  the  author  has 
imitated  Schiller's  Wallenstein.  Many  passages  are  remarkable 
for  sound,  discriminating  thought,  clothed  in  excellent  language,, 
not  the  less  pleasing  from  the  absence  of  elaborate  ornaments 
We  believe  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  following  lines  have  sel-' 
dom  been  equalled. 

**  He  was  one 
Of  many  thousand  such,  that  die  betimes. 
Whose  story  is  a  fragment,  known  to  few. 
Then  comes  the  man  who  has  the  hick  to  lite, 
And  he's  a  prodigy.  Compute  the  chances. 
And  deem  tnere's  ne'er  a  one  in  dangerous  times 
Who  wins  the  race  of  glor;^,  but  than  him 
A  thousand  men  more  gloriously  endowed 
Have  ftUen  npoD  the  coarse;  a  thonaand  othen 
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Have  had  theii  fortuiMB  ftnndered  by  a  chanee. 
Whilst  %hter  barks  pushed  past  them ;  to  whom  add 
A  smaller  tall^,  of  the  singular  ibW| 
Who,  gifted  with  predominating  powers^ 
Bear  yet  a  temperate  wiU«  and  keep  the  psac& 
The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men<** 

With  all  this  we  cordiaDy  concur;  there  is  more,  much  more  in 
the  force  of  circumstance  that  lifts  men  to  renown,  by  developing 
their  powers  and  displaying  them  to  the  world,  than  we  are  gene^ 
rally  apt  to  think.  Let  no  man  exult  in  the  consciousness  of  supe-' 
rior  and  acknowledged  abilities,  when  a  thousand,  more  ricnly 
giAed  than  himself,  may  have  been  defrauded,  by  adventitious 
events,  of  the  justly  merited  meed  of  fame. 

In  the  ensuing  extracts  the  imagery  is  appropriate  and  beau^ 
tiful>— 

"  The  heart  of  man,  walk  it  which  way  it  will, 

Sequestered  or  frequented,  smooth  or  rou?h, 

Down  the  deep  taUer,  amongst  thikling  flocks,       ' 

Or  *mid  the  cung  of  trumpets,  and  the  march 

Of  clattering  or&anoe,  still  must  have  its  halt^ 

Its  hour  of  truce,  its  instant  of  repose, 

Its  inn  of  rest;  and  craving  still  must  seek 

The  food  of  its  afibctions— stitt  must  slake 

Its  constant  thirst  of  what  is  fresh  and  pure, 

And  pleasant  to  behold.** 

#  s  •  • 

*■  Lightly  is  life  laid  down  amongst  us  now, 

And  lightlv  is  death  mourned ;  a  dusk  star  blinb^ 

As  fleets  the  rack,  but  look  agaiUf  and  lo! 

In  a  wide  solitude  of  wintry  sky 

Twinkles  the  reilluminated  star, 

And  all  is  out  of  sight  that  smirched  the  ray. 

We  ha^  not  time  to  mourm 
^PaMerJ^kn.  The  worse  for  us ! 

He  that  lacks  time  to  mourn,  lacks  time  to  mendr 

Eternity  mourns  that    *Tis  an  ill  cure 

For  life's  wont  ills,  to  have  no  time  to  ieel  them. 

Where  sorrow  U  held  obtrusive  and  turned  out, 

There  wisdom  will  not  enter,  nor  true  power. 

Nor  aught  that  dignifies  humanity. 

Yet  sucn  the  barrennesi  of  busy  life ! 

From  shelf  to  shelf  Ambition  clambers  up, 

To  reach  the  nakedest  pinnacle  of  all. 

Whilst  Magnanimity,  absolved  from  toil. 

Reposes  self  hicluded  at  the  base;*— FoL  /.  p.  65v 

These  passages,  however,  must  not  be  considered  as  fair  av^ragief 
specimens ;  mey  are  among  the  choicest  gems  of  the  bookf  which 
contains  few  of  equal  lustre.  The  narrative  of  Clara's  visit  to  the 
starving  Ukenheim  and  his  family,  is  unrivalled  in  our  recollection 
for  simple  and  striking  pathos;  and  to  show  the  good  humdur 
ivith  which  we  dwell  upon  the  better  portiom,  we  will  quote  thtr 
greater  part  of  it : 

■*  By  a  low  eouchf  curtained  whh  cloth  of  friexcf 
Sat  Ukeahflim,  a  Amine  tbMkn 
VOL.  xviu. — ^iro.  d6t  9 
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With  either  bony  fist  upon  his  knees, 

And  his  long  baick  upright    His  eyes  were  fixed 

And  moved  not,  though  some  gentle  words  I  spake: 

Until  a  little  urchin  of  a  child 

That  called  him  lather,  crept  to  where  he  sat 

And  plucked  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  with  its  small 

And  skinny  finger  pointed:  then  he  rose, 

And  with  a  low  obeisance,  and  a  smile 

That  looked  like  watery  moonlight  on  his  face, 

So  weak  and  pole  a  snule,  he  bi^e  me  welcome. 

I  told  him  that  a  lading  of  wheat  flour 

Was  on  its  way,  whereat,  to  my  surprise,  ' 

^is  countenance  fell,  and  he  had  almost  wept 
*^ Artevdde.      Poor  soul!  and  wherefore? 

**Clara,  That  I  soon  perceived. 

He  plucked  aside  the  curtain  of  the  couch. 

And  there  two  children's  bodies  lay  composed. 

They  seemed  like  twins  of  some  ten  years  of  age. 

And  they  had  died  so  nearly  both  together. 

He  scarce  could  say  which  first:  and  being  dead 

He  put  them,  for  some  fanciful  affection. 

Each  with  its  arm  about  the  other's  neck, 

So  that  a  fiilrer  sight  I  had  not  seen 

Than  those  two  children,  with  their  little  fiices 

So  thin  and  wan,  so  calm  and  sad  and  sweet 

I  looked  upon  them  long,  and  for  awhile 

I  wished  myself  their  sister,  and  to  lie 

With  them  in  death  as  they  did  with  each  other; 

I  thoufirht  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world 

I  could  have  loved  so  much;. and  then  I  wept; 

And  when  he  saw  I  wept,  his  own  tears  fell. 

And  he  was  sorely  shaken  and  convulsed. 

Through  weakness  of  his  fi'ame  and  his  great  griefl 
**Artevelde,        It  was  a  thousand  pities  he  deferred 

So  long  to  ask  our  aid. 
^^Clara.  It  was  indeed. 

But  whatsoe'er  hod  been  his  former  pride. 

He  seemed  a  humbled  and  heart  broken  man. 

He  thanked  me  much  for  what  I  said  was  sent; 

But  I  knew  well  his  thanks  were  for  my  tears. 

He  looked  again  upon  the  children's  couch, 

And  said,  low  down,  they  wanted  nothing  now. 
Sot  to  turn  off  his  eyes, 

I  drew  the  small  survivor  of  the  three 

Before  him,  and  he  snatched  it  up,  and  soon 

Seemed  quite  forgetful  and  absorbed.    With  that 

I  stole  away." 

The  author  has  here  evidently  had  Dante's  celebrated  picture  in 
view,  though  the  touches  are  considerably  softened. 

The  style  of  the  work  is  plain  and  unaffected;  the  language  of 
the  higher  persons  of  the  drama,  with  occasional  exception*,  suf- 
ficiently elevated;  the  versification  varied  and  smooth.  Some 
liberties,  however,  are  taken  with  the  structure  of  blank  verse'- — 
we  are  not  unfrequently  treated  to  such  lines  as  the  following: — 

'*  A  huge  congestion  of  unmethodized  matter;" 
"  For  my  particular  ransom,  thougii,  to  say  truth," 
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and  so  forth; — ^the  result  of  carelessness;  reminding  us  of  a  line  in 
modem  poetry,  which  runs  thus — 

**  Joined  latitndinally,  covered  with  a  pUtform.** 

We  must  also  condemn,  as  inadmissible  in  verse,  Mr.  Taylor's 
pronunciation  of  the  word  "  towards,"  which  he  divides  into  two 
syllables,  accenting  the  last    For  instance; 

*"  Bore  less  good-will  toward*  the  Eerrs  s£Urs.'* 

**  Towardt  King  Charleses  camp  upon  the  mount,**  Sto^  Slc 

It  SO  happens  that  we  have  an  especial  aversion  to  the  above 
pronunciation  of  the  Word.  It  is  classed  in  our  mind  with  *^Meege,^ 
**  how  have  you  ften,"  and  other  similar  barbarisms;  and  we  re- 
.gret  that  so  respectable  a  publication  as  the  one  before  us  should 
sanction  it  This  may  seem  hypercriticism;  but  even  such  a  trifle 
is  worth  notice,  if  notice  can  prevent  its  repetition. 

To  conclude — ^though  we  consider  Philip  van  Artevelde  a  work 
entitled  to  attention  from  the  singularitv  of  its  character,  and  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  experiment  upon  the  literary  taste  of  the  com- 
munity, we  do  not  thiuK  it  destined  to  extensive  popularity;  nor 
imagine  it  calculated,  by  the  force  of  unadorned  excellence,  to 
reform  a  taste  enervated  by  the  luxuries  in  poetry  which  have 
abounded  in  the  present  century.  Its  merits  are  more  as  a  reflec- 
tive than  as  a  dramatic  poem;  it  lacks  some  of  the  strongest  re- 
quisites to  success  in  compositions  of  the  dramatic  order.  Yet  it 
has  beauties  sufficient  to  display  the  ability  of  its  author  to  ac- 
complish greater  things;  and  we  trust  he  will  ere  long  confirm 
our  jud^ent,  by  the  production  of  a  work  possessing  even  in  a 
father  degree  the  excellencies,  without  the  faults  and  deficiencies 
ofthe  present  one. 
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Art.  II.— INDIA.    ' 

1,^ — Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Rajasfkan,  or  the  Central  and 
Western  Rawest  States  of  India.  By  Lieutenant-Colowel 
James  Tod»  tale  Political  Agent  to  the  Western  Rajpoot  States. 
Volume  second.    Quarto.    London:  1832. 

2. — Travels  into  Bokhara ;  being  the  account  of  a  Journey  from 
India  to  Caboct  and  Persia;  also^  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  on  ike 
hduSf  from  the  Sea  to  Lahore^-'^perfarmed  under  the  orders  of 
ike  Supreme  Government  cf  India,  in  1831,  1833,  and  1883. 
By  lasvTENAHT  Albxaitder  Bdrhes,  F.  R»  S.,  0^  the  East  hi" 
dia  Companies  Service;  Assistant  Political  Resident  in  Cutelh 
find  late  on  a  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Lahore.  American  Edi- 
lion.  2  vols.  12mo.  Philadelphia:  1835, 

The  adventures  of  the  celebrated  George  ThomftS*  among  the 
Rajpoots,  afford  about  as  much  previous  mformation  concerning 
that  interesting  and  romantic  race,  as  the  accounts  given  by  Quin* 
tUB  Curtius,  Arrian,  and  others,  of  the  expedition  of  Alexander 
the  Great  to  India,  furnish  of  the  Indus,  and  of  the  regions  on  its 
idiores,  ivlttch  that  hero  overran.  But  Colonel  Tod,  the  first  vo« 
lame  of  whose  splendid  work  we  reviewed  on  a  former  occasion,! 
Iiat  fflled  up  the  great  chasm  in  the  geography  and  history  of  the 
first  p09rtion«  to  wit,  of  North-Westem  India;  and  Lieutenant 
Barnes,  advancing  beyond  bis  limit,  and  that  of  ElfdiinstoDe  and 
Pottinger — ^the  former  describing  Gabul  and  Khorasan,  and  the 
latter  the  Bekx>cheeB  along  the  Indus — has  enlai^ed  our  know- 
ledge in  the  same  direction,  opening  up  the  naviffation  of  that  fa« 
mous  river  itself,  a  region  which  may  oe  said  to  have  escaped  the 
foot  of  adventure,  since  the  time  of  *•  Macedonia's  madman." 

The  substance  of  Burnes's  book  has  been  transferred  to  the 
pages  of  so  many  periodicals,  and  the  book  itself  reprinted  in  the 
United  States,  in  so  cheap  a  form,  that,  whatever  may  be  its  in- 
trinsic value,  another  notice  here  is  deemed  entirely  superfluous, 
jand  we  hasten  to  relieve  our  readers  from  the  apprehensions 
which  the  presence  of  the  second  title  at  the  head  of  this  article 
may  have  led  them  to  entertain.  The  "  Travels  into  Bokhara, 
d^'*  will,  for  these  reasons,  detain  us  but  a  very  little  while.  The 
critics  have  assigned  to  their  author  a  large,  but  not  perhaps  an 
undue  share  of  praise,  and  the  only  offset  to  his  various  merit,  has 
been  noted  in  an  occasional  obscurity  of  style,  and  in  a  total  mis- 
arrangement  of  the  several  parts  of  the  book,  consisting  of  the 
Journey  to  Cabul,  Tartary,  and  Persia — ^the  Memoirs — and  the 

*  Fnmkliii's  Memoir  of  George  Thomas. 

t  American  Quarterly  Review,  December,  1831,  Article  VI.  Tod'i  India. 
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Voyage  on  the  Indus — hy  which,  as  it  has  been  said,  ^  the  end  is 
put  ii^t;  the  summary  of  observations  second;  and  the  beginning 
last" — a  defect,  however,  that  has  been  remedied  in  the  American 
edition ;  Iw  that  these  entertaining  volumes  no  longer  deserve  the 
description  which  the  auctioneer  gave  of  a  Hebrew  book  he  of- 
fered lor  sale — ^•*  here,  gentlemen,  is  a  work,  the  beginning  of  which 
is  at  the  end." 

The  student  of  ancient  history  will  remember,  that  more  than 
2000  years  ago  Alexander  led  his  Macedonian  phalanx  Across  the 
Indus,  and  conquered  Porus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes  (now 
the  Jelun) — that  he  established  colonies,  and  founded  towns,  one 
of  which  he  called  Bucephala,  in  honour  of  his  horse  killed  on  the 
River  Hydaspes — ^that  he  projected  a  triumphant  march  to  the 
Ganges,  which  he  was  forced  by  his  discontented  troops  to  relin-* 
ouisl^that  he  erected  twelve  "  Altars"  on  the  Hyphasis,  (now 
the  Begah,)  the  extreme  eastern  limit  at  which  he  was  permitted 
to  arrive — and  that,  retracing  his  steps,  he  built  a  fleet  on  the 
Hydaspes,  with  which  he  descended  to  the  sea.  Along  the  whole 
of  this  memorable  route,  pursued,  however,  in  an  opposite  direc** 
tion.  Lieutenant  Burnes's  endeavours  to  identify  the  ancient  de- 
scriptions with  the  places  examined  by  himself,  lend  a  peculiar 
interest  to  all  his  movements ;  but,  after  all,  the  great  practical 
result  obtained  by  his  labours,  has  been  ike  ascertaining  the  natn- 
gabihiy  of  the  InduSj  which  will  open  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain 
a  new  and  vast  canal,  penetrating  into  the  very  heart  of  Asia, 
and  realising  the  commercial  dreams  of  ancient  and  of  modem 
times. 

But  the  reasons  given  for  omitting  a  minute  examination  of  the 
work  of  Bumes,  do  not  exist  in  regard  to  that  of  Colonel  Tod. 
The  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Rajast'han  have  never  been  repub- 
lished here,  and  the  few  copies  which  have  found  their  way  to  this 
country,  have  not,  perhaps,  been  studied  as  they  deserved,  by  a 
dozen  persons.  This  is  an  evidence  of  lukewarmness  and  of  apathy 
on  Oriental  subjects,  which  will  not  create  surprise  when  we  re- 
flect that  the  United  States  have  no  vast  interests  at  stake  in  India, 
to  bring  her  concerns  "  home  to  our  business  and  bosom" — no 
alluring  prospects  of  aggrandieement  or  gain — ^that,  to  us,  she  is 
still  a  land  of  fable; — ^mit,  in  regard  to  the  British  public,  we  can- 
not repress  our  astonishment  at  a  fact  we  have  recendy  learnt, 
one  wnich  akme  was  wanting  to  complete  our  s3rmpathy,  which 
is,  that  the  publication  of  these  superb  vohimes,  this  splendid  eu- 
lo^  on  his  Kajpoot  fneods,  the  fruit  of  twenty  years  of  enthusi' 
astic  labour,  has  proved  to  the  author  a  source  of  considerable 
pecuniary  loss. 

The  review  we  ^ave  of  the  first  volume  was  n^id.  Indeed* 
the  magnitude  of  ine  work,  independently  of  its  intrinsic  charac-^ 
ter,  rcmers  an  examination  in  a  periodical  journal  so  inevitably 
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imperfect,  that,  however  earnest  the  desire  of  the  reviewer  to 
afford  a  due  exemplification  of  its* worth,  he  can,  from  the  mere 
want  of  space,  do  little  more  than  assign  reasons  for  recommend- 
ing it  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  history  of  the  human 
species;  the  vicissitudes  of  nations;  the  early  progress  of  sciences; 
the  mythologies  and  cosmogonies  of  antiquity;  and  the  early  per- 
fection of  arts,  heretofore  considered  as  of  modem  origin.  For 
all  these  curious  ends,  indeed,  the  Annals  and  Antiquities  of 
Rajast'han  supply  large  materials,  which  it  would  be  neither  satis- 
factory nor  practicable  to  abridge,  the  parts  are  so  interwoven 
and  inseparable. 

The  present  volume  rivals  the  former  in  every  way.  Those 
who  may  have  thought  our  notice  of  the  first  volume  worthy  of 
remembrance,  may  apply  all  that  was  said  of  the  merits  of  that, 
to  this  volume.  It  extends  to  790  pages,  and  in  composition,  spirit, 
and  ingenuousness  of  narrative,  there  is  no  abatement  of  interest, 
no  deficiency  of  information ;  the  same  strong,  dignified,  single, 
and  candid  mind  pervading  the  whole ;  uttering  wisdom  with  the 
lips  of  innocence,  and  displaying  profound  knowledge  with  the 
unsuspecting  candour  of  youth ;  instructing  with  the  directness 
and  frankness  of  friendship ;  furnishing  counsel  without  seeming 
to  persuade;  and  urging  upon  his  own  countrymep,  prophetic 
warnings,  which  are  unregarded — ^making  the  man  admirea,  and, 
as  it  were,  a  friend. 

In  such  a  man,  it  has  been  well  observed,  the  Rajpoots  have 
been  extremely  fortunate  in  finding  their  historian.  Their  own 
chronicles  enter  into,  and  form,  the  web  of  his  history;  their  bal- 
lads, and  mythic  traditions — ^the  very  language  of  their  poet-chron- 
iclers, are  all  skilfully  inwoven  with  the  text  Objections,  however, 
are  not  to  be  urged  against  the  character  of  the  materials  thus 
employed,  in  the  absence,  real  or  supposed,  of  what  is  usually  re- 
ffarded  as  more  accurate  and  legitimate  records.  Of  the  value  of 
mose  used,  the  author  should  be  permitted  to  speak  for  himself. 
We  before  observed,  that  the  introduction  to  the  first  volume  was 
a  ^  curious  and  valuable  dissertation,  sind  that  it  was  impossible 
to  offer  any  thing  more  instructive  on  the  present  state  of  Asiatic 
literature" — ^it  is  with  pleasure,  therefore,  we  cite  a  portion  of  it, 
which  we  could  not  do  in  our  former  article,  for  want  of  space. 

**  Much  disappointment  has  been  felt  in  Eorope  at  the  ■terility  of  the  hittoric 
mnae  of  Hindust'Jian.  When  Sir  William  Jones  first  began  ,to  explon  the  vast 
mines  of  Sanscrit  literature,  great  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  history  of  the 
world  would  acquire  considerable  accessions  jSrom  this  source.  The  sanguine  ex- 
pectations that  were  then  formed  have  not  been  realiied;  and,  as  it  usually  happens, 
excitement  has  been  succeeded  by  apathy  and  indifference.  It  is  now  generally  re- 
garded as  an  axiom,  that  India  possesses  no  national  history ;  to  which  we  may  oppose 
the  remark  of  a  French  Orientalist,  who  ingeniously  asks,  yhence  Abulfhzil  obtain- 
ed the  materials  for  his  outlines  of  ancient  Hindu  lustory  ?  Mr.  Wilson  has,  indeed, 
done  much  to  obviate  this  prejudice,  by  his  translation  of  the  Raj  Tarringini,  or 
History  of  Cashmer,  which  dearly  denymstrates  that  regular  historical  oompositioa 
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WIS  an  art  not  unknown  in  Hindnst'han,  and  affords  satiaftcCory  gfround  fbr  oon« 
chiding  that  these  productions  were  once  less  rare  than  at  present,  and  that  further 
exertion  may  bring  more  relics  to  light  Although  the  labours  of  Colebrooke,  Wil« 
kins,  Wilson,  and  others  of  our  own  countrymen,  emulated  by  many  learned  men 
in  France  and  Germany,  have  revealed  to  Europe  some  of  the  hidden  lore  of  India, 
still  it  is  not  pretended  that  we  have  done  much  more  than  pass  the  threshold  of 
Indian  science;  and  we  are  consequently  not  competent  to  speak  decisively  of  its 
extent  or  its  character.  Immense  libraries,  in  various  parts  of  India,  are  still  in* 
tact,  which  have  survived  the  devastations  of  the  Islamite.  The  collections  of  Jes- 
sulm^r  and  Puttun,  for  example,  escaped  the  scrutiny  of  even  the  lynx^yed  Alia, 
who  conquered  both  these  kingdoms,  and  who  would  have  shown  as  little  mercy  to 
those  literary  treasures,  as  Omar  displayed  towards  the  Alexandrine  libraiy.  Many 
other  minor  collections,  consisting  of  thousands  of  volumes  each,  exist  in  Central 
amd  Western  India,  some  of  which  are  the  private  property  of  princes,  and  others 
belong  to  the  Jain  communities.* 

^  If  we  consider  the  political  changes  and  convulsions  which  have  happened  in 
Hindnst'han  since  Mahmood's  invasion,  and  the  intolerant  bigotry  of  many  of  hia 
successors,  we  shall  be  able  to  account  for  the  paucitv  of  its  national  works  on  his- 
tory, without  bein^  driven  to  the  improbable  conclusion,  that  the  Hindus  were  ig- 
norant of  an  art  which  has  been  cultivated  in  other  countries  from  almost  the  ear- 
liest  ages.  Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  a  nation  so  highly  civilized  as  the  Hindus, 
amongst  whom  the  exact  sciences  flourished  in  perfection,  by  whom  the  fine  arts, 
architecture,  sculpture,  poetry,  music,  were  not  only  cultivated  but  taught  and  de- 
fined by  the  nicest  and  most  elaborate  rules,  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
simple  art  of  recording  the  events  of  their  history,  the  eharacters  of  their  princes, 
and  the  acts  of  their  reigns?  Where  such  traces  of  mind  exist,  wo  can  hardly  be- 
lieve that  there  was  a  want  of  competent  recorders  of  events,  which  synchronical 
antfaorities  tell  us  were  worthy  of  commemoration.  The  cities  of  Hastmapoor  and 
Indraprest*ha,  of  Anhulwara  and  Somanat*ha,  the  triumphal  columns  of  I>ehli  and 
Cheetore,  the  shrines  of  Aboo  and  Girnar,  the  cave  temples  of  Elephanta  and  £31ora, 
are  so  many  attestations  of  the  same  fiict;  nor  can  we  imagine  that  the  age  in 
which  these  works  were  erected  was  without  an  historian.  Yet  fh>m  the  Mahab- 
liarat,  or  Great  War,  to  Alexander*s  invasion,  and  fi>om  that  grand  event  to  the  era 
of  Mahmood  of  Ghizni,  scarcely  a  paragraph  of  pure  native  Hindu  history  (except 
as  before  stated,)  has  hitherto  been  revealed  to  the  curiosityH>f  western  scholars.  In 
the  heroic  history  of  Pirthi-raj,  the  last  of  the  Hindu  sovereigns  of  Dehll,  written 
by  his  bard  Chund,  we  find  notices  which  authoriie  the  inference  that  works  simi-' 
'Iftr  to  his  own  were  then  extant,  relating  to  the  period  between  Mahmood  and  8ha- 
bndin  (A.  D.  1000 — 1193;)  but  these  have  disappeared. 

**  After  eight  centuries  of  galling  subjection  to  conquerors  totally  ignorant  of  the 
chasical  language  of  the  Hindus:  after  almost  every  capital  city  had  been  repeatedly 
stormed  and  sacked  by  barbarous,  bigoted,  and  exasperated  foes,  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  literature  of  the  country  should  not  have  sustained,  in  common  with 
other  im'portant  interests,  irretrievable  losses.    My  own  animadversions  upon  the 

*  ''Some  copies  of  these  Jain  MSS.  from  Jessulm^r,  which  were  writteii  fitxm 
five  to  eight  centuries  back,  I  presented  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Of  the  vast 
numbers  of  these  MS.  books  in  the  libraries  of  Puttun  and  Jessulm^r,  many  are  of 
the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  in  a  character  no  longer  understood  by  their  pos^ 
sessors,  or  only  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  and  his  initiated  librarians.  There  is  one 
volume  held  so  sacred  fbr  its  magfcal  contents,  that  it  is  suspended  by  a  chain  in 
the  Temple  of  Chintamnn,  at  the  last  named  capital  in  the  desert,  and  is  only  taken 
down  to  have  its  covering  renewed,  or  at  the  inauguration  of  a  pontiff.  Tradition 
assigns  its  authorship  to  Somaditya  Sooru  Acharya,  a  pontiff  of  past  days,  before 
the  Islamite  had  crossed  the  waters  of  the  Indus.'*  **  The  character  is  doubtlen  the 
nail-headed  Pali:  and  could  we  introduce  the  ingenious,  indefatigable,  and  modest 
Mons.  E.  Bumouf,  with  his  able  coadjutor  Dr.  Lassen,  into  the  Temple,  we  might 
learn  something  of  this  Sybilline  volume,  without  their  incurring  the  risk  of  loss  of 
nght,  which  befel  the  hut  individual,  a  female  Yati  of  the  Jains,  who  sacrilegiously 
eMeavtMired  to  acquire  its  contents.** 
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defeottfe  oondition  of  the  annals  of  RajWarra,  have  mora  than  onoe  been  chfBckad 
by  a  very  just  remark: — *  When  our  pruoei  were  in  exile,  driven  from  hold  to  hold, 
and  compelled  to  dwell  in  the  clefts  of  the  mountains,  often  doobtfiil  whether  they 
would  not  be  forced  to  abandon  the  very  meal  prepaiing  for  them,  was  thai  a  tinw 
to  think  of  historical  records?* 

**  Those  who  expect  from  a  people  like  the  Hindus  a  species  of  composition  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  character  as  (he  historical  works  of  Greece  and  llome,  commit  th« 
venr  eflrregious  error  of  overlooking  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  natives 
of  India  from  all  other  races,  and  which  strongly  discriminate  their  intellectual  pro- 
ductions of  every  kind  from  those  of  the  west  Their  philosophy,  their  poetry,  their 
architecture,  are  marked  with  traits  of  originality;  and  the  same  may  be  expected 
to  pervade  their  history,  which,  like  the  arts  enumerated,  took  a  character  from  its 
inUmate  associaticm  with  the  religion  of  the  people.  It  must  be  recollected,  more- 
over, that  until  a  more  correct  taste  was  imparted  to  the  literature  of  ESngland  and 
of  France,  by  the  study  of  classical  models,  the  chronicles  of  both  these  countries, 
and  indeed  of  all  the  polished  nations  of  Europe,  were,  at  a  much  more  recent  date, 
as  crude,  as  wild,  and  as  barren  as  those  of  the  early  Rajpoots. 

^  In  the  absence  of  regular  and  legitimate  historical  records,  there  are,  however^ 
other  native  works  (they  may  indeed  be  said  to  abound,)  which,  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  and  patient  investigator,  would  afford  no  despicable  materials  for  the  history 
of  India.  The  first  of  these  are  the  Purans,  and  genealogical  legends  of  the  princesi 
which,  obscured  as  they  are  by  mythological  details,  allegory,  and  improbable  cir^ 
oumstanoes,  contain  many  facts  that  serve  as  beacons  to  direct  the  research  of  the 
historian.  What  Hume  remarks  of  the  annals  and  annalists  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy^ 
may  be  applied  with  equal  truth  to  those  of  the  Rajpoot  Seven  StaU$ : — *  they  abound 
in  names,  but  are  extremely  barren  of  events;  or  they  are  related  so  much  without  cir^ 
€umstan<?es  and  causes,  that  the  most  profound  and  eloquent  writer  must  despair  of 
rendering  them  either  instructive  or  entertainii^  to  the  reader.  The  monks*  (for 
which  we  may  read  '  Brahmins*)  *  who  lived  remote  from  public  affairs,  considered 
the  civil  transactions  as  subservient  to  the  ecclesiastical,  and  were  strongly  affected 
with  credulity,  with  the  love  of  wonder,  and  with  a  propensity  to  imposture.* 

'*  The  heroic  poems  of  India  constitute  another  resource  for  history.  Bards  may 
be  regarded  as  the  primitive  historians  of  mankind.  Before  fiction  b^g^  to  engroai 
the  aUention  of  poets,  or  rather  before  the  province  of  history  was  dignified  by  a 
class  of  writers  who  made  it  a  distinct  department  of  literature,  the  functions  of  the 
bard  were  doubtless  employed  in  recording  real  events,  and  in  commemorating  real 
personages.  In  Indis,  Calliope  has  been  worshipped  1^  the  bards  from  the  dm  of 
Vvasu,  the  contemporary  of  Job*  to  the  time  of  Benidisa,  the  present  chronicler  «f 
Mdjvar.  The  poets  are  the  chie^  though  not  the  sole,  historians  of  Western  Indian 
neither  is  there  any  deficiency  of  them,  though  they  speak  in  a  peculiar  tongue, 
which  requires  to  be  translated  into  the  sober  language  of  probability.  To  oompen« 
sate  for  their  magniloquence  and  obscurity,  their  pen  is  free;  the  despotism  of  the 
Rajpoot  pridoes  does  not  extend  to  the  poet*8  lay,  which  flows  unoonfined  except  b^ 
the  shackles  of  the  chund  kkofoenga^  or  '  serpentine  stanxa;*  no  slight  restraint,  it 
must  be  confessed,  upon  the  frisodom  of  the  historic  muse.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  sort  of  compact  or  understanding  between  the  bard  and  the  prince,  a  barter  of 
*  solid  pudding  against  emptv  praise,*  whereby  the  fidelity  of  the  poetic  chronicle  uf 
somewhat  impaired.  This  sale  of  *  fiuno,*  as  the  bards  term  it,  bv  the  oourt-laureatesr 
and  historiographers  of  Rajast*han,  will  continue  until  there  shall  arise  in  the  conw 
monity  a  dus  suffioiently  enlightened  and  independent  to  look  for  no  other  reoom<«- 
pense  for  literary  labour  than  public  distinction. 

**  Still,  however,  these  chroniclers  dare  utter  truths,  sometimes  most  unpalatabW 
to  their  masters.  When  offended,  or  actuated  by  a  virtuous  ind^ation  against  inw 
morality,  they  are  fearless  of  consequences;  and  wo  to  the  individual  who  provokes 
them !  Many  a  resolution  hss  sunk  under  the  lash  of  their  satire,  which  has  con^ 
demned  to  eternal  ridicule  names  that  mif  ht  otherwise  have  escaped  notoriety.  The 
wie,  or  poison  of  the  bard,  is  more  dreaded  by  the  Rajpoot  than  the  steel  of  the  fbeu 

**  The  absence  of  all  mystery  or  reserve  with  regard  to  public  affairs  in  the  Raj- 
poot principalities,  in  which  every  individual  takes  an  interest,  fit>m  the  noUe  to  the 
porter  at  the  city  gates,  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  chronicler  of  events.  When 
matters  of  moment  in  the  disorganized  state  of  the  oountiy  imdBred  it  imperativr 
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to  obMfve  ■eerecVt  tiie  Rana  of  M^wair  being  applied  to  on  the  neoeauty  of  ooneeal* 
ing  them,  rejoined  as  follows : — *•  This  is  Chamnookhi-raji  (government  of  four  moathsy 
aHiidin^  to  the  quadriform  image  of  the  tutelary  divinity,)  Eklinga  the  sovereign, 
I  his  vicegerent;  in  him  I  trust,  and  I  have  no  secrets  from  my  children.*  To  tnis 
paUici^  may  be  partly  ascribed  the  inefficiency  of  every  general  alliance  against 
common  foes;  but  it  gives  a  kind  of  patriarchal  character  to  the  govenmient,  and 
inspires,  if  not  loyalty  and  patriotism  in  their  most  exalted  sense,  feelings  at  least 
much  akin  to  them. 

**  A  material  drawback  upon  the  value  of  these  bardic  histories,  is  that  they  are 
omifined  almost  exclusively  to  the  martial  exploits  of  their  heroes,  and  to  the  *  ruftf « 
ris-Uom,*  or  *  field  of  slaughter.*  Writing  for  the  amusement  of  a  warlike  race,  the 
authors  disregard  civil  matters,  and  the  arts  and  pursuits  of  peacefiil  life;  love  and 
war  are  their  favourite  themes.  Chund,  the  last  of  the  great  bards  of  India,  tells  ui 
indeed,  in  his  pre&ce,  *  that  he  will  ^ve  rules  for  governing  empires ;  the  laws  of 
grammar  and  composition;  lessons  in  diplomacy,  home  and  foreign,  dte.:'  and  he 
fulfils  his  promise,  by  interspersing  precepts  on  these  points  in  various  episodes 
throughout  his  work. 

**.A^ain:  the  bard,  although  he  is  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  all  the  secret 
springs  which  direct  each  measure  of  the  government,  enters  too  deeply  into  the  in- 
trigues as  well  as  the  levities  of  the  court,  to  be  qualified  to  pronounce  a  sober  judg- 
ment upon  its  acts. 

**  Nevertheless,  although  open  to  all  these  objections,  the  works  of  the  native  bards 
mSfxd  many  valuable  daSa,  in  facts,  incidents,  religious  opinions,  and  traits  of  man« 
ners;  many  of  which  being  carelessly  introduced,  are  thence  to  be  regarded  as  the 
least  suspicious  kind  of  historical  evidence.  In  the  heroic  history  of  Pirthi-raj,  by 
Chund,  there  occur  many  geo^aphical  as  well  as  historical  details,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  sovereign's  wars,  of  which  the  bard  was  an  eye  witness,  having  been  his 
j&iend,  his  herald,  his  ambaasad(M',  and  finally  discharging  the  mekneholy  office  of 
aoceasory  to  his  death,  that  he  might  save  him  from  dishonour.  The  poeUcal  histo* 
ries  of  dhund  were  collected  by  the  mat  Umra  Sing  of  Mc^war,  a  patron  of  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  a  warrior  and  a  legislator. 

**  Another  species  of  historical  records  is  found  in  the  accounts  given  by  the 
Brahmins  of  the  endowments  of  the  temples,  their  dilapidation  and  repairs,  which 
furnish  occasions  for  the  introduction  of  historical  and  chronological  details.  In  the 
legends  respecting  places  of  pilgrimage  and  religious  resort,  profane  events  are 
blended  with  superstitious  rights  and  ordinances,  k«al  ceremonies  and  customs.  The 
controversies  of  the  Jains  furnish,  also,  much  historical  information,  especially  with 
reference  to  Guzzerat  and  Nehrwala,  during  the  Chaulac  dynasty.  From  a  tlose 
and  attentive  examination  of  the  Jain  records,  which  embody  all  that  those  ancient 
sectarians  knew  of  science,  many  chasms  in  Hindu  history  might  be  filled  up.  The 
party  spirit  of  the  ri^  sects  of  India  was,  doubtless,  adverse  to  the  purity  of  his- 
tory; and  the  very  ground  upon  which  the  Brahmins  built  their  ascendancy,  was 
the  ignorance  of  the  people.  There  appears  to  have  been  in  India  as  well  as  in 
^[ypt,  in  early  times,  a  coalition  between  the  hierarchy  and  the  state,  with  the  riew 
OTkeeping  the  mass  of  the  nation  in  darkness  and  subjugation. 

**  These  difierent  records,  works  of  a  mixt  historical  and  geographical  character, 
which  I  know  to  exist;  raaahs,  or  poetical  le^nds  of  princes,  which  are  common; 
local  purofuu,  religious  comments,  and  traditionary  couplets;  with  authorities  of  a 
less  dubious  character,  namely,  inscriptions  *  cut  on  the  rock,*  coins,  CMiper-plate 
grants,  rnmijtining  charters  of  immunities,  and  expressing  many  singular  features  of 
civil  government,  constitute,  as  I  have  already  obeerved,  no  despicable  materials  for 
the  historian,  wfauo  would,  moreover,  be  assisted  by  the  synchronisms  which  are  ca» 
pable  of  being  estaUished  with  ancient  Pagan  and  later  Mahometan  wrifenk** 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  a  due  appreciation  of  this  work, 
-while  perusing  the  second  volume,  to  refer  frequently  to  the  first; 
and  it  would  be  advisable,  especially  on  this  occasion,  as  it  would 
be  on  all  occasions  of  historical  reading,  to  recur  constantly  to 
the  map.    For  this  work  preceding  knowledge  had  not  furnished 
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such  a  guide;  but  the  work  itself  contains  it,  and  opens  a  tract  to 
thegeographer,  which  was  before  a  Terra  Incomita. 

The  work  affords  materials  for  chronological  comparison,  as 
well  as  for  comparison  with  those  vast  migrations  to  which  all 
known  history  refers,  from  the  great  mother  of  nations,  east  and 
north  of  the  Oxus,  known  by  the  generic  names  of  the  Scyths, 
Getes,  Cimbri,  Celts,  Pelagians,  &c.,  of  whom  traces  are  to  be 
distinctly  marked  from  the  great  Caucasus  or  Imaus,  the  modem 
Hinder  ICoosh  and  Himalaya,  to  Armenia  and  the  Palus  Mseotb 
—to  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris — ^to  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Pheni- 
cia — Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  Gain,  and  the  British  Isles.  It  aids  in 
determining  those  historical  facts,  by  a  contemporaneous,  and  ap- 
parently spontaneous  common  movement,  often  also  reiterated, 
and  constantly  deriving  new  characteristics  from  the  periodical 
admixtures  of  migrating  people. 

Matter  is  also  furnished,  though  not  so  ample  in  its  compass, 
relative  to  and  in  corroboration  of  the  mythology  and  cosmogo- 
nies of  nations  ancient  and  modem.  In  the  two  races,  denomi- 
nated Suryas  and  ChandravanaSj  we  find  grounds  for  those  appa- 
rent phantasies  which  the  orientalists  habitually  employ  when  a 
chief  claims  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  sun  or  moon;  and  the  cu- 
rious inquirer  is  induced  to  investigate  whether  there  was  any 
connexion  between  their  allegorical  derivations,  and  the  traditions 
of  the  Peruvians  and  Muscayas  of  the  new  world.  This  subject 
is  not  so  thoroughly  examined  as  would  have  been  desirable;  but 
it  is  probable  it  will  find  a  full  discussion  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  London;  and,  lest  the  coldness  of  the  memory 
to  things  so  remote  and  abstmse,  may  have  obscured  our  percep- 
tion, we  shall  refer  to  those  systems,  with  which  that  of  the  Suryas 
and  Chandra vanas  may  be  brought  into  comparison.  The  refer- 
ence will  serve  also  for  common  illustration. 

The  Hindu  system  of  Menu,  unfolded  in  the  four  Vedas,  Shas- 
tras,  and  numerous  Puranas,  or  commentaries. 

The  Phenician,  found  in  the  remains  of  the  Phenician  ancient 
history,  that  being,  most  probably,  the  signification  of  Sanchonia^ 
thon,  usually  mistaken  for  the  name  of  an  author. 

The  Egyptian,  in  the  five  Hermetic  books. 

The  Chaldean  or  Assyrian,  in  the  writings  of  Berosus. 

The  Persian,  in  the  books  or  fragments  of  Zerdusht,  or  Zoroas^ 
ter. 

The  Hebrew,  in  the  Pentateuch  of  Moses. 

The  Greeks,  in  the  Poems  of  Hesiod. 

Besides  these,  the  Tuscan  or  Etmrian,  or  Pelagian,  identical 
with  the  Gauts;  the  Sidonian;  the  Bhuddists;  the  Jams;  the  Mexi- 
can, Tulhican,  Muscayan,  Peruvian,  and  Guatemaltecan. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  present  purpose  to  dwell  upon  the 
analogies  which  arise  at  every  step  taken  in  oriental  research.  A 
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recurrence  to  those  topics  of  antiquity,  without  the  flexibility  of 
the  antiquarian,  or  synonomist,  places  these  annals  in  a  middle 
path,  between  the  authors  who  have  written,  in  Greece,  concern- 
ing Scjrthia,  India,  and  Egj^t,  and  those  who,  in  modern  times, 
have  sought  to  break  down  and  rebuild  the  chronology  of  Mane- 
tho,  Ctesias  and  Herodotus; — ^for  we  find,  not  oufy  multipUed 
marches  of  Scythians — swarms  such  as  antecedent  history  had 
conducted  through  differeht  routes  of  Asia  Minor,  by  the  Tauride, 
by  Syria  across  the  Hellespont,  to  Thrace,  Greece,  Crete,  Magna 
Uraecia,  Etruria,  Spain,  Gaul,  &c.;  but  we  find  those  floods  of  peo- 
ple (pralya)  proceeding  by  routes  before  untrodden  or  undescribed. 

In  the  former  volume,  one  of  the  Rajpoot  nations  had  been  se- 
lected, and  its  history  carried  out  in  its  amplitude,  so  that,  by  con- 
centrating its  laws,  usages,  and  manners,  as  one  of  a  great  class, 
the  distinctive  characteristics  should  be  seen  without  distracting 
the  perception. 

The  second  volume  pursues  a  similar  course,  in  displaying  the 
separate  tribes  or  families,  devoting  a  special  section,  of  more  or 
less  chapters,  to  each,  as  their  importance  appeared  to  the  author 
to  demand.  Of  these,  the  Mmvars  take  the  place  first  in  order, 
occupying  sixteen  chapters,  extending  to  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seventh  page,  in  which  are  traced  the  conquest  and 
peopling  of  the  vast  region  of  Marwar,  by  a  handful  of  strangers, 
detailed  with  chronological  minuteness,  to  the  reign  of  Ajit  Sing, 
and  the  "  Thirty  Years  War"  waged  against  me  most  potent 
Moslem  emperors,  blending  in  the  narrative  further  illustrations 
of  manners,  customs,  arts,  war,  and  policy. 

The  following  striking  anecdotes,  taken  from  this  portion  of  the 
book,  illustrate  the  character  and  manners  of  the  vassal  chieftains 
of  Jeswunt  Sing,  of  Marwar,  "whose  life,"  says  Tod,  "is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  in  the  Annals  of  Rajpootana."  It  was  by 
their  aid  he  was  enabled  to  brave  so  long  and  so  successfully  the 
Great  Aurunzdb. 

**Nor  can  we  dp  better  than  allow  Nahur  Khan,  chief  of  the  Koompawuts,  to  be 
the  repreeentatiTe  portrait  of  the  clans  of  Maroa'* — ^  The  real  name  of  this  indivi- 
dual  was  Moknndia.  He  had  personally  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor, 
hf  a  reply  which  was  deemed  disrespectful  to  a  messagre  sent  by  the  royal  ohay,  for 
irtiich  the  tyrant  oondenmed  him  to  enter  a  tiger's  den,  and  contend  for  his  life  un- 
armed. Without  a  sign  of  fear,  he  entered  the  arena  where  the  savage  beast  was 
pacing,  and  thus  contemptuously  addressed  liim : — *  Oh  tiger  of  the  miah,^  (a  term 
of  contempt,)  'fibce  the  tiger  of  Jeswunt,*  exhibiting  to  the  king  of  the  forest  a  pair 
citj9B  which  anger  and  opium  had  rendered  UtUe  less  inflamed  than  his  own.  The 
animal,  startled  by  so  unaceostomed  a  salutation,  for  a  moment  looked  at  his  vuitor, 
Rit  down  his  head,  turned  round,  and  stalked  from  him.  *  You  see,*  exclaimed  the 
Pii«t^i^^  •  that  he  dare  not  face  me,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  creed  of  a  true  Rajpoot 
to  attack  an  enemy  who  dares  not  confront  him.' — *  From  this  singular  encounter,  h& 
bore  the  nana  of  Nahur  Khan,  the  tiger  lord.' 

"^On  another  ocffa«»iimt  from  the  same  freedom  of  speech,  he  incurred  the  displci^ 
sure  of  the  prince  loyal,  who,  with  youthful  levity,  commanded  the  *  tiger  lord'  to 
attempt  a  feat  which  he  deemed  inconsiitent  with  his  dignity,  namely,  gallop  at 
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speed  under  a  horizoatal  branch  of  a  tree,  and  ding  to  It  while  the  steed  passed  on. 
This  feat,  requiring  both  agility  and  strength,  appears  to  have  been  a  common 
amusement,  and  it  is  related,  in  the  annals  of  M^war,  that  the  chief  of  Boniira 
broke  his  spine  in  the  attempt;  and  there  were  few  who  did  not  come  off  with 
bruises  and  falls,  in  which  consinted  the  sport  When  Nahur  heard  the  command, 
he  indignantly  replied,  he  *  was  not  a  monkey* — ^that  '  if  the  prince  wished  to  see 
his  feato,  it  must  be  where  his  sword  had  play;*— on  which  he  was  ordered  against 
Soortin,  the  Deorah  prince  of  Sirohi,  for  which  service  he  had  the  whole  Rotors 
contingent  at  his  disposal  The  Deorah  prince,  who  could  not  attempt  to  cope  with 
it  in  the  field,  took  to  his  native  hills;  but  while  he  deemed  himself  secure,  Mokund, 
with  a  chosen  band,  in  the  dead  of  night,  entered  the  glen  where  the  Sirohi  prince 
reposed,  stabbed  the  solitary  sentinel,  bound  the  prince  with  his.  own  turban  to  his 
pallet,  while  environing  him  with  his  clansmen,  he  gave  the  alarm.  The  Deorahs 
starting  from  their  rocky  beds,  collected  round  their  prince,  and  were  preparing  for 
the  rescue,  when  Nahur  called  aloud — *•  You  see  his  life  is  in  my  hands;  be  assured 
it  is  safe  if  you  are  wise;  but  he  dies  on  the  least  opposition  to  my  determination 
to  convey  hua  to  my  prince.  Mj  sole  object  in  giving  the  aJarm,  was  that  you 
might  behold  me  carry  off  my  pnze.*  ** 

Bikaner  forms  the  second  section,  but  consists  of  only  three 
chapters,  extending  to  page  two  hundred  and  sixteen,  in  which  is 
given  the  history  of  the  Jits,  a  remarkable  people,  of  Scythic  ori- 
gin, and  presumed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Getic  people  celebrated 
in  European  history.  Of  this  far-famed  and  widely  spread  race, 
a  succinct  account  had  been  given  in  the  first  volume.* 

Jessulm^r  forms  the  third  section,  the  people  of  which  are  also 
of  the  Scythic  origm,  in  whose  epocha  the  bounds  of  India  were 
reduced  within  narrower  limits,  which  are  described;  and  a  curi- 
ous, but  heretofore  unsuspected  historical  fact  is  revealed,  which 
is  that  the  Hindus  had  been  a  naval  and  commercial  people.  This 
section  contains  seven  chapters,  and  extends  to  page  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eight 

In  this  division  we  have  presented  to  our  notice  a  curious  inci- 
dent, in  a  grant  from  the  Boota  chief  to  Deoraj,  *  of  such  a  quan- 
tity of  land  as  he  could  encompass  by  the  thongs  cut  from  a  sin- 
?;le  buffalo's  hide,'  an  expedient  oy  which  a  large  tract  was  gained, 
t  will  be  remembered,  that  a  similar  deception  was  practised 
upon  the  Aboriginals  of  our  country  by  the  Dutch — and  it  is  wor- 
thy of  observation,  at  the  same  time,  that  something  analogous  is 
to  be  met  with  in  the  early  history  of  a  great  many  nations.  This 
incident  gives  rise  to  a  curious  note,  at  page  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five,  which  we  can  not  withhold  from  the  reader. 

"  This  deception  practised  by  the  Bhatti  chief  to  obtain  land  on  which  to  erect  a 
fbrtress,  is  not  unknown  in  other  parts  of  India,  and  in  more  remote  regions.  Bhut- 
nair  owes  its  name  to  this  expedient,  from  the  division  {Chatfta)  of  the  hide.  The 
etymology  of  Calcutta  is  the  same,  but  should  be  written  Khalcutta,  from  the  cut. 
tings  of  Uie  hide  {Khal,)  Byrsa,  the  capital  of  Carthage,  originates  from  the  same 
story.  If  there  existed  any  affinity  between  the  ancient  Pali  language  of  India  and 
the  runic  or  Phcnnioian,  (as  the  names  of  its  princes,  and  their  adjuncts  bal  would 
indicate,)  and  the  letters  B  and  Ch  were  as  little  dissimilar  in  Pumc  as  in  Sanscrit, 
then  Byna  would  become  cAtirsa, '  hide  or  skin,*  which  might  have  originated  the 
capital  of  the  African  Mauritania,  as  of  the  Indian  Minit*han.  Thus  Marooco  may 

•  Page  106. 
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be  fiom  BUrd-cdf  of  or  belanginff  to  Mird,  the  detert,  aleo  probably  tbe  origin  of 
the  Murve  of  Irin.  The  term  SCx>r  may  likewise  be  comipted  from  Mauri,  an  in- 
habitant of  Mdrtkci,  while  the  Sehri^  of  our  Indian  desert  is  the  brother  in  name 
and  profession  of  the  Saracen  of  Arabia,  from  Sehra,  a  desert,  and  zuddun,  to  ataauU. 
The  Nomadic  princes  of  Mauritania  might  therefore  be  the  Pali  or  shepherd  kings 
of  Maruthan,  the  great  African  desert  And  who  were  these  Philita  or  Pali  kings 
of  Barbary  and  Egypt?  It  is  well  known  that  the  Berbers  who  inhabited  Abyssi- 
nia and  the  south  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  migrated  to  the  northern  coast,  not  only  oc- 
cupying it,  as  well  as  Mount  Atlaa,  but  pushing  their  tribes  &r  into  the  grand 
Sehra,  or  desert  To  these  colonists,  that  coast  owes  its  name  of  Barbary.  From 
the  days  of  Solomon  and  his  contemporary  Sish&c,  an  intimate  communication  sub- 
risted  between  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  and  India;  and  I  have  already  hazarded 
llie  opinion,  that  we  must  look  to  this  coast  of  Ethiopia  and  Abyssinia  for  the  Lanka 
of  the  Rameses  (Rameswar,)  of  India;  and  from  the  former  country  the  most  skilM 
archsMlogists  assert  that  Egypt  had  her  mythology,  and  more  especially  that  mys- 
tery, the  prominent  feature  of  both  systems — the  Phallie  rites,  or  worship  of  the 
Hngam.  BMSr,  according  to  Bruce,  means  a  shepherd,  and  whir  la  at  sheep  in  the 
hnguage  of  India,  herher  b  a  shepherd  in  the  most  literal  sense,  and  consequently 
the  synonym  of  Pali,  It  haa  been  asserted  that  this  race  colonJMd  these  coaats  of 
Africa  fitnn  India,  about  the  time  of  Amenophis,  and  that  they  are  the  YX»o«,  or 
*  shepherd-kings*  who  subjugated  ESgypt  On  this  account  a  comparison  of  the  an- 
eient  architectural  remains  of  Abyssinia  and  Ethiopia,  with  those  of  the  ancient 
Hindus  is  most  desirable.  It  is  asserted,  and  with  appearance  of  truth,  that  the 
architecture  of  the  Pyramids  is  distinct  from  the  Pharomc,  and  that  they  are  at  once 
Astronomic  and  Phallic  In  India,  the  symbolic  pinnacle  surmounting  the  temples 
of  the  sungod,  are  always  pyramidal.  If  the  forthcoming  history  of  the  Berbers 
should  reveal  the  mystery  of  their  first  settlements  in  Abyssima,  a  ij^reat  object 
would  be  obtained;  and  if  search  were  made  in  the  old  cave-temples  of  that  coast, 
some  remains  of  the  characters  they  used  might  aid  in  tracing  their  analogy  to  the 
ancient  Pali  of  the  east;  an  idea  suggested  b^  an  examination  of  the  few  characters 
found  in  the  mnd  desert  inhabited  by  the  Tnaricks,  which  have  a  certain  resem- 
Uanoe  to  the  Punic,  and  to  the  unknown  characters  attributed  to  the  Indo-Scythic 
tribes  of  India,  as  on  their  coins  and  caTe-temples.  Wide  asunder  as  are  these  re- 
gions,  the  mind  that  will  strive  to  lessen  the  historical  separation,  may  one  day  be 
successful,  when  the  oonnezion  between  A6t*hiopia  (qu.:  from  ddUya  and  contracted 
sit,  the  sun?)  and  Surashtra,  *the  land  of  the  sun,*  or  Syria  of  India,  may  become 
more  tangible.  Ferishta  (vide  Brigg*s  Translation,  VoL  lY.  p.  408,)  quoting  original 
sa&orities,  says,  *the  inhabitants  of  Selandip,  or  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  were  accus- 
tomed to  send  vessels  to  the  ooast  of  Africa,  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  Persian  Gul^  from 
the  earliest  ages,  and  Hindu  pilgrims  resorted  to  Mecca  and  Egypt,  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  adoration  to  the  idols.  It  is  related  also  that  this  people,  trading  from 
Ceylon,  became  converts  to  the  true  faith,  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  first  Caliphs* 
— ali  which  confirms  the  fact  of  early  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  India.** 

A  Sketch  of  the  Indian  Desert  forms  the  fourth  section.  It  de- 
scribes a  country  as  much  unknown,  before  the  appearance  of 
this  work,  as  the  interior  of  Africa;  and  unknown,  even  in  India, 
by  the  holders  of  the  supreme  power  there.  Curiosity  and  war 
had  shunned  it  alike,  as  affording  no  riches,  and  inflicting  death. 
The  foundation  on  which  the  knowledge  here  unfolded  is  estab- 
lished, merits  particular  regard.  The  author  had  penetrated  per- 
sonally as  far  as  Mundore,  and  we  learn  from  a  note,  that  the  jour- 
nals of  all  the  routes,  with  others  of  western  and  central  India, 
occupy  deven  moderate  sized  folio  volumes^  which  are  deposited  in 
the  archives  of  the  East  India  Company  at  London. 

The  history  of  this  country  presents  several  attractive  points. 
Some  account  of  a  passage  through  a  skirt  of  it,  is  to  be  found  in 
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Elphinstofie.  This  division  of  Colonel  Tod*s  work  extends  to  page 
three  hundred  and  thirty,  and  is  followed  by  an  "  Itinerary,'*  from 
Jessulm^r  to  Sehwan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  through 
Hydrabad,  and,  in  return,  by  Omerkote  to  Jessulm^r.  This  ex- 
tends to  page  three  hundred  and  forty-four. 

Strange  regions,  among  other  things  that  are  unusual,  frequently 
engender  strange  diseases,  and  though  famine  is  the  most  natural 
as  well  as  terrible  scourge  of  the  Indian  Desert,  yet  the  nctrooaf  or 
Guinea  worm,  is  the  most  shocking.  From  it  none  is  exempted; 
nor  is  it  confined  entirely  to  the  Desert  The  question  of  **  him  is 
your  narooaf^  is  a  general  form  of  ffreeting  throughout  the  coun- 
try,  so  numerous  are  the  sufferers,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant 
It  usually  attacks  the  limbs  and  integuments  of  the  joints,  and  it9 
torments  are  said  to  be  excruciating  past  all  endurance.  The  seat 
of  the  malady  appears  directly  beneath  and  adhesive  to  the  dun, 
on  which  it,  at  nrst,  produces  a  small  speck,  which  gradually  inr 
creases  and  swells,  till  the  whole  system  is  inflamed.  The  wornt 
then  begins  to  move,  and  as  it  attains  the  strength  apparently  ne^ 
cessary  for  its  self  extrication,  its  motions  are  unceasing,  and  day 
and  night  it  gnaws  the  unhappy  patient,  who  only  exists  in  the 
hope  of  hourly  seeing  the  head  of  the  animal  pierce  the  cuticles 
**  This,"  says  Tod,  "  is  the  moment  for  action;  the  skilfid  narooa- 
doctor  is  sent  for,  who  seizes  upon  the  head  of  the  worm,  and 
winding  it  round  a  needle  or  straw,  employs  it  as  a  windlass^ 
which  IS  daily  set  in  motion,  at  a  certain  hour,  when  they  wind 
out  as  much  une  as  they  can,  without  the  ridk  (^breaking  it  Un- 
happy the  wretch  whom  this  disaster  befaUs,  when,  happening  to* 
fell  into  a  feverish  slumber,  he  kicks  the  windlass,  and  snaps  the 
livinff  thread,  which  creates  tenfold  inflammation  and  suppuration  f 
On  me  other  hand,  if  by  patience  and  skill  it  is  extracted  entire, 
he  recovers.  I  should  almost  imagine,  when  the  patriarch  of  IJz 
exclaims,  'My  flesh  is  clothed  with  worms:  my  skin  is  broken^ 
and  become  loathsome.  When  I  lie  down,  I  say,  when  shall  I 
arise,  and  the  night  be  gone?' — that  he  must  have  been  afflicted 
with  the  narooa,  than  wiiich  none  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to 
can  be  more  agonizing.'* 

The  fifth  section  is  composed  of  the  Annals  of  Amb^r,  or  Dhoon- 
dar,  familiarly  called  Jeipoor.  Its  history  is  both  curious  and 
novel.  The  people  are  of  a  race  called  Cushwa,  assumed  to  be 
from  Cttsh,  second  son  of  Rama,  king  of  Khosula,  whose  capital 
was  the  very  celebrated  Ayoda — ^the  modem  Oude,  A  fiainily 
which  traces  its  lineage  from  Rama,  may  be  allowed  **  the  boast 
of  heraldry."  In  commemoration  of  their  descent  from  the  Cush- 
ites  of  India,  who  celebrate  the  annual  feast  of  the  sun  with  great 
solemnity,  at  the  present  time,  the  Surya-rat'ha,  or  chariot  ^  the 
sun,  is  (frawn  by  eight  horses,  and  perambulates  the  capital,  afler 
a  descendant  ot  Ramesa  has  been  seated  in  it 
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Jeipoor  \iraa  the  country  of  a  modern  royal  philosopheri  of  ju$t 
celebrity,  Jey  Sing,  the  founder  of  the  new  capital,  called  after 
bim  Jeipoor,  a  man  eminent  alike  as  a  statesman,  legislator,  aitd 
man  of  science.  He  was  a  practical  astronomer,  and  his  admira* 
ble  structures,  machines,  and  instruments,  for  astronomical  and 
other  uses,  continue  to  be  the  admiration  of  all  scientific  travel- 
lers. They  are  particularly  described  in  the  fifth  vdume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches.  Of  the  political  history  of  this  distinguished 
man,  the  work  before  us  gives  an  interesting  account  This  sec* 
tion  contains  eight  chapters,  and  extends  to  page  four  hundred 
and  thirty-ei^ht 

The  Annals  of  Haravati  begin  the  sixth  section,  and  consist  of 
eleven  chapters,  extending  to  page  five  hundred  and  four,  and  is 
followed  by  an  account  of  jKotoi  Boondi,  extending  to  page  five 
hundred  and  ninety-one. 

This  portion  of  the  work  has  uncommon  interest  The  elaborate 
history  of  Zaiim  Sing,  the  Regent  of  Kotah,  covering  the  surface 
of  nearly  one  hundred  pages,  forms,  perhaps,  the  most  striking 
biographical  episode  in  the  whole  worL  But  a  compression  of  it 
within  our  limits,  is  impossible,  and  we  accordingly  solicit  atten- 
tion to  another  sketch,  m  many  of  its  features  stiU  more  remarka- 
ble, and  possessing  a  more  romantic  and  spirit-stirring  character. 
This  too  must  be  greatly  condensed  from  the  (mginal,  where  it  is 
spread  over  many  pages.  The  story  of  Omeda,  besides  its  intriA<- 
sic  interest,  exhibits  a  fair  specinien  of  the  unexampled  vicissitudes 
which  so  frequently  chequer  a  Rajpoot's  path  throuffh  life.  The 
father,  whose  name  was  Bood'h  Sing,  a  distinguished  warrior, 
had  married  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  Jey  Sing,  Raja  of  Amb^< 
An  issue,  supposititious,  as  it  would  appear,  led  the  incensed  hus^ 
band  to  reveal  his  spouse's  conduct  to  her  brother,  by  whona  the 
lady,  who  was  present,  was  instantly  questioned.  Indignant  at  the 
suspicion,  or  exasperated  by  detection,  the  Rajpootni  snatched  a 
d^ger  firom  her  brother's  girdle,  and  taunting  her  lord  as  **  the 
son  of  a  tailor,"  would  have  slsdn  him  on  the  spot — but  he  fled. 
The  brother,  glad  of  an  ambitious  pretest,  resolved  to  avenge  his 
aster  by  conquering  Boocidi.  Bood'h  Sing,  with;  three  hundred 
followers,  a  Spartan  band,  hastened  to  the  pkiee,  where,  in  a  dea- 
perale  struggle,  his  troop  was  nearly  destroyed.  Beset  by  enemies^ 
Bood'h  Sinff,  aftei?  many  fruitless  attempts  to  recover  his  patri- 
mooy*  in  which  torrrats  of  Hara  blood  were  shed,  died-  ia  exile, 
leavixig  two  sons,  Qmeda  Sfaig  aad  Deep  Sing^  who  were  soon 
forced,  by  the  unmaudy  vengeance  of  their  enemy  oi  Amb^r,  firom 
the  shelter  of  the  maternal  soof.  Oti  the  death  of  the  Rajah  of 
Amb^r,  however,  in  1744,  Omeda,  then  only  timteeo.  years  of  age^ 
at  the  head  of  his  clansmen^  attacked  and  c^tnred  the  towns  of 
Patun  and  GaiiK^ 

When  il  was  bea^i  that  the  «Qn  of  fieoc^li  Sing  was 'S 
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the  ancient  Haras  flocked  to  his  standard.  The  son  and  succeissor 
on  the  throne  of  Amb^r,  pursued  the  hostile  policy  of  his  sire,  and 
Esuri  Sing  sent  a  body  of  Nanukpuntis  to  crush  the  boy  Omeda, 
who,  having  gained  the  hearts  of  all  by  his  youthful  valour  and 
distress,  attacked  the  Jeipoor  army  with  great  slaughter.  An  army 
of  eighteen  thousand  men  was  next  sent  against  him,  and  Omeda, 
Hushed  with  success  and  encouragement,  resolved  to  stake  all  upon 
a  general  engagement  On  the  eve  of  attack  he  went  to  propitiate 
the  "  Lady  of  Sitoon"  the  tutelary  divinity  of  his  race,  and  as  he 
knelt  before  the  altar  of  Asdpurnd  (the  fulfiller  of  hope,)  his  eyes 
falling  on  the  turrets  of  Boondi,  then  held  by  a  traitor,  he  swore 
to  conquer  or  to  die. 

Near  the  pass  of  Dublana  the  foe  was  marshalled,  to  receive 
Omeda,  who  led  his  Haras  to  the  charge  in  a  compact  phalanx. 
Its  physical  and  moral  impression  was  irresistible,  and  a  vista 
was  cut  through  the  dense  host  Again  the  enemy  formed,  and 
again,  in  spite  of  showers  of  cannon  shot,  the  sword  still  did  its 
office,  but  every  charge  was  fatal  to  Omeda's  bravest  men.  Many 
a  valiant  chief  was  already  slain,  and  the  steed  of  Omeda  was 
Struck  by  a  cannon-ball,  the  intestines  protruding  from  the  wound. 
The  chieftains  implored  him  to  forbear,  observing  that  if  he  sur- 
vived, Boondi  must  be  theirs;  but,  if  he  was  slaiUy  there  was  an 
end  of  all  tlieir  hopes.  With  grief  he  submitted,  and  at  the  Sowalli 
Pass,  as  he  dismounted  to  breath  his  faithful  steed,  loosening  the 
girth,  it  expired.  Omeda  sat  down  and  wept  Hunja  was  worthy 
of  the  tribute.  He  was  a  steed  of  Irdk,  the  gift  of  the  king  to  his 
father,  whom  he  had  borne  on  many  a  bloody  dav.  Nor  was  this 
natural  ebullition  of  the  young  Hara  a  transient  feeling.  Hunia's 
memory  was  held  in  veneration,  and  the  first  act  of  Omeda,  when 
he  recovered  the  throne,  was  to  erect  a  statue  to  the  steed  which 
bore  him  so  nobly  on  the  day  of  Dublana.  It  stands  in  the  square 
of  the  city,  and  receives  the  reverence  of  each  Hara,  who  links 
his  history  with  one  of  their  brightest  achievements,  though  ob- 
scured by  momentary  defeat 

Omeda  reached  Indurgurh,  whose  chieftain,  in  league  with  Am- 
b^r,  not  only  refused  his  prince  a  horse,  but  warned  him  off  the 
domain,  demanding  "  if  he  meant  to  be  the  ruin  of  Indurgurh  as 
well  as  Boondi?"  The  young  prince,  stung  by  his  perfidiousness 
and  inhospitality,  departed.  Soon  after  he  dismissed  his  kinsmen, 
and  begging  their  swords  when  fortune  might  prove  kinder,  re- 
treated to  the  ravines  of  Chumbul.  The  KotSi  prince,  as  the  ene- 
my of  Esuri,  was  the  friend  of  Omeda,  and  espoused  his  cause. 
The  "  lion's  hope"  (Omeda,  hope,  and  Sing,  a  lion,)  was  fulfilled, 
and  Omeda  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  his  fathers. 

The  puppet  usurper  of  Boond'hi  fled  to  his  suzerain  at  Amb^r 
— a  mighty  host  was  again  in  motion  to  re-expel  the  Hara — ^it 
succeeded,  and  Omeda,  once  more  a  wanderer,  alternately  asking 
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aid  of  M^war  and  Marwar,  waged  unceasing  war  for  his  pater- 
nal domains. 

In  one  of  his  incursions  he  encountered  the  widowed  queen  of 
his  father,  the  cause  of  all  their  miseries,  who  had  returned  dis- 
gusted with  herself  and  the  world,  lamenting  too  late  the  ruin  she 
had  brought  on  her  husband,  herself,  and  the  family  she  had  en- 
tered. Omeda's  visit  added  fresh  pan^s  to  her  remorse.  *'  His  suf- 
ferings, his  heroism,  brightened  by  adversity,  originating  with  her 
nefarious  desire  to  stifle  his  claims  of  primogeniture  bv  a  spurious 
adoption,  awakened  sentiments  of  remorse,  of  sympathy,  and  sor« 
row.  Determined  to  make  some  amends,  she  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion of  ffoing  to  the  Dekhan,  to  solicit  aid  for  the  son  of  Bood'h 
Sing.  When  she  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  a  pillar 
was  pointed  out  to  her  on  which  was  inscribed  a  prohibition  to 
any  of  her  race  to  cross  this  stream."  "  Like  a  true  Rajpootni,  she 
broke  the  tablet  in  pieces,  and  threw  it  into  the  stream,  observing 
with  a  Jesuitical  casuistry,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  impedi- 
ment, when  no  ordinance  existed.  Having  passed  the  Rubicon, 
she  proceeded  forthwith  to  the  camp  of  Muihar  Rao  Holcar.  The 
sister  of  Jey  Sin^,  the  most  potent  Hindu  prince  of  India,  became 
a  suppliant  to  this  goatherd  leader  of  a  horde  of  plunderers,  nay, 
adopted  him  as  her  brother  to  efiect  the  redemption  of  Boondi  for 
the  exiled  Omeda." 

Without  dwelling  on  the  particulars  of  her  negotiation,  or  the 
influence  she  exercised  upon  the  result,  it  is  suflicient  to  state  that 
Esuri  was  ultimately  not  only  obliged  to  sign  a  deed  for  the  sur- 
render of  Boondi,  and  the  renunciation  of  all  claims  for  himself 
and  descendants,  but,  in  fuU  acknowledgment  of  his  rights,  to  place 
the  tika  on  the  forehead  of  Omeda.  While  rejoicings  were  mak- 
ing to  celebrate  the  installation  of  Omeda,  the  funeral  pyre  was 
kindled  at  Amb^r  to  consume  the  mortal  remains  of  his  foe.  Rajah 
Esuri  Sing  could  not  survive  his  disgrace,  and  had  terminated  his 
existence  and  hostility  with  poison  1 

But  the  patrimony  thus  again  regained  in  1794,  after  fourteen 
years  of  erne,  during  which  a  traitor  had  pressed  the  royal  "  cush- 
ion of  Boondi,"  was  found  deprived  of  many  of  its  ornaments,  and 
almost  reduced  to  its  intrinsic  worth,  "  a  heap  of  cotton."  Ome- 
da's active  mind  was  engrossed  with  the  restoration  of  the  pros- 
perity of  his  country,  almost  ruined  by  the  periodical  visitations 
of  tte  Mahrattas,  who  came  like  flights  of  locusts  over  the  plains. 
Although  he  had  been  reinstated  by  them,  they  never  would  have 
acQuired  such  a  tenacious  hold  upon  the  lands,  had  the  bokl  arm 
and  sage  mind  of  Omeda  continued  to  guide  the  vessel  of  state 
during  the  rest  of  his  natural  Ufe;  but  his  premature  and  strange 
political  death  intervened 

An  act  of  revenge,  however,  stained  the  reputation  of  Omeda, 
who  might  else  have  been  painted  as  one  of  the  bravest*  wisest,  and 
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most  faultless  characters  Rajpoot  history  records.  Eight  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  recovery  of  his  dominions,  and  it  miriit  have 
been  supposed  that  wrongs  were  forgotten,  or  rath^  forgiven,  for 
human  nature  can  scarcely  forget  so  treacherous  an  act  as  that 
of  his  vassal  of  Indurgurh,  on  the  defeat  of  Dublana.  But  Deo 
Sing  of  Indurgurh  hated  the  man  whom  he  had  wronged,  added 
new  injuries,  and  at  length  offered  Omeda  an  insult  (by  calum- 
niating his  sister,  who  had  "  sent  the  cocoa-nut,"  a  symbol  of  ma- 
trimonial alliance,  to  M adhu  Sing,)  such  as  never  could  be  for- 
given by  a  Rajpoot 

In  1757,  Omeda  went  to  pay  his  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  Bee- 
jaseni  M^ta.  Being  in  the  vicinity  of  Indurgurh,  he  invited  its 
chief  to  join  the  assembled  vassals  with  their  families;  and  though 
dissuaded,  Deo  Sing  obeyed,  accompanied  by  his  son  and  grand- 
son. All  were  cut  off  at  one  fell  swoop,  and  the  line  of  the  traitor 
was  extinct:  as  if  the  air  of  heaven  should  not  be  contaminated 
by  the  smoke  of  their  ashes,  Omeda  commanded  that  the  bodies  of 
the  calumnious  traitor  and  his  issue  should  be  thrown  into  the 
lake! 

Fifteen  years  elapsed,  during  which  the  continual  scenes  of  dis- 
order around  him  furnished  ample  occupation  for  his  thoughts;. 
Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all,  would  intrude  the  remembrance  of  this 
single  act  of  vengeance.  Though  no  voice  was  lifted  up  against 
the  deed,  though  ne  had  a  moral  conviction  that  a  traitor's  death 
was  the  due  of  Deo  Sing,  and  custom  sanctified  the  crime,  his 
soul,  generous  as  it  was  brave,  revolted  at  it  To  appease  his  con- 
science, he  determined  to  abdicate  the  throne,  and  pass  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  penitential  rites,  and  traversing,  in  the  pilgrim's 

frarb,  the  vast  regions  of  India,  to  visit  the  sacred  shrines  of  his 
aith. 

In  1771,  the  ceremony  of  "  joograj,"  which  terminated  the  poli- 
tical existence  of  Omeda,  was  performed.  An  image  of  the  pnnce 
was  burnt  on  a  pyre,  and  the  hair  and  whiskers  of  Ajft,  his  suc- 
cessor, were  offered  to  the  manes;  lamentation  and  mourning,  as 
if  Omeda  were  really  dead,  followed  for  twelve  days,  after  which 
Ajft  Sing  was  proclaimed  prince  of  the  Haras  of*^  BoondL  The 
abdicated  Omeda,  with  the  title  of  Sriji  (by  which  alone  he  was 
henceforth  known,)  retired  to  a  holy  spot  in  the  valley  named  afler 
one  of  the  fountains  of  the  Ganges,  K^ddmath.  To  this  hallowed 
place  the  warlike  pilgrim  brought  "  the  fruit  and  flower  of  many 
a  province,"  and  had  the  gratification  to  find  these  exotics,  whether 
the  hardy  offspring  of  the  snow-clad  Himalaya,  or  the  verge  of 
ocean  in  the  tropic,  fructify  and  flourish  amidst  the  rocks  of  his 
abode.  It  was  curious  even  to  one  ignorant  of  the  moral  vicissi- 
tudes which  produced  the  spectacle,  to  behold  the  pine  of  Thibett 
the  cane  of  Malacca,  and  other  exotics,  planted  by  a  princely 
ascetic,  flourishing  around  his  hermitage. 
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It  was  from  conviction  that  a  life  of  meditation  alone  could 
yield  consolation  and  repose,  that  Omeda  resigned  the  Hara  scep- 
tre; and  in  assuming  the  pilgrim's  staff,  he  did  not  lay  aside  any 
feeling  becoming  his  rank  or  birth.  There  was  no  pusillanimity, 
no  piding  bigotry,  but  the  same  lofty  mind  which  redeemed  Ws 
birtliright,  accompanied  him  wherever  he  bent  his  steps  to  seek 
knowledge  in  the  society  of  devout  and  holy  men.  His  mind  also, 
was  too  feelingly  alive  to  the  wonders  of  creation,  to  bury  himself 
in  the  fane  of  Kanya,  or  the  sacred  baths  of  the  Ganges;  and  he 
determined  to  see  all  those  holy  places  commemorated  in  the  an- 
cient epics  of  his  nation,  and  the  never  ending  theme  of  the  wan- 
dering devotee.  In  this  he  was,  perhaps,  influenced  by  his  natural 
love  of  adventure,  and  it  was  a  balm  to  his  mind  when  he  found 
that  arms  and  religion  were  not  only  compatible,  but  that  his  pious 
resolution  to  force  a  way  through  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
pilgrim's  path,  enhanced  his  merit  Accordingly  the  royal  ascetic 
went  forth,  not  habited  in  a  hermit's  garb,  but  clad  in  armour* 
Even  in  this  there  was  penance,  not  ostentation,  and  he  buckled 
on  his  person  one  of  every  species  of  offensive  and  defensive  wea- 
pons then  in  use: — a  quilted  tunic,  that  would  resist  a  sabre  cut — 
a  matchlock,  a  lance,  a  sword,  a  dagger,  and  their  appurtenances 
of  knives,  pouches,  and  priming  horn; — a  battle-axe,  a  javelin,  a 
discus,  and  a  bow,  and  quiver  full  of  arrows;  and  it  is  afRrmed 
that,  such  was  his  muscidar  power  even  at  three  score  and  ten 
years,  he  could  place  the  whole  of  this  panoply  within  his  shield, 
and  with  one  arm  not  only  raise  it,  but  hold  it  for  some  seconds 
extended. 

With  a  small  band  of  gallant  clansmen,  during  a  long  series  of 
years,  he  traversed  every  region  from  the  glacial  fountains  of  the 
Ganges  to  the  southern  promontory  of  Ramaiser ;  and  from  the 
hot  wells  of  Seeta  in  Arracan,  and  the  Moloch  of  Orissa,  to  the 
shrine  of  the  Hindu  Apollo  at  "  the  world's  end."  Within  these 
limits  of  Hinduism,  Omeda  saw  every  place  of  holv  resort,  of 
curiosity,  or  of  learning ;  and  whenever  he  revisited  nis  paternal 
domains,  his  return  was  greeted,  not  only  by  his  own  tribe,  but 
by  every  prince  and  Rajpoot,  who  deemed  his  abode  haUowed  if 
the  princely  pilerim  halted  there  on  his  route.  He  was  regarded 
as  an  oracle,  while  the  treasures  of  knowledge  which  his  obser- 
vation had  accumulated,  rendered  every  word  he  spoke  worthy 
of  being  recorded.  The  Haras  revere  his  memory.  To  them  his 
word  was  a  law,  and  every  relic  of  him  continues  to  be  held  in 
veneration.  Almost  his  last  journey  was  to  the  extremity  of  his 
nation — ^the  temples  of  the  Delta  of  the  Indus,  and  the  shrine  of  the 
Hindu-Cybele,  the  terrific  Agni-devi  of  Hingldz,  on  the  shores  of 
Mekran,  even  beyond  the  Rubicon  of  the  Hindus.  As  he  returned 
by  Dwarica,  he  was  beset  by  a  troop  of  bandit  Kdbds,  but  the 
veteran,  uniting  the  arm  of  flesh  to  mat  of  faith,  conquered  the 
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band,  making  their  leader  prisoner,  who,  as  the  price  g(  his  ran- 
som, took  an  oath  never  again  to  molest  the  pilgrims  to  Dwarica. 

A  tragical  occurrence  occasioned  the  death  of  his  son,  and 
suspend^  the  pilOTimage  of  Omeda ;  but  this  eventful  catastrophe 
must  be  omitted.  Bishen  Sing,  the  sole  offspring  of  Ajit,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  giidU  was  then  an  infant,  ana  Sn-ji  was  compelled 
to  abide  for  a  time  at  the  seat  of  government,  to  superintend  the 
education  of  his  grandchild.  Having  arranged  the  affairs  of  the 
infant  Rao,  he  recommenced  his  peregrinations,  being  often  absent 
four  years  at  a  time,  until  within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  when 
the  feebleness  of  age  confined  him  to  his  hermitage  of  Kedamath. 

At  this  period,  strange  to  relate,  in  old  age,  when  a  life  of  aus- 
terity had  confirmed  a  renunciation  which  reflection  had  prompt- 
ed, the  venerable  warrior  became  an  object  of  distrust  to  his 
grandson.  Miscreants,  who  dreaded  to  see  wisdom  near  the 
throne,  had  the  audacity  to  add  insult  to  a  prohibition  of  Sri-ji's 
return  to  Boondi,  commanding  him  '^  to  eat  sweetmeats  and  tell 
his  beads  at  Benares."  The  messenger  added  that  his  ashes  should 
not  mingle  with  his  father's.  But  such  was  the  sanctity  he  had 
acquired,  that  the  sentence  was  no  sooner  known  than  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  became  suitors  for  his  society.  The  heroism  of 
his  youth,  the  dignified  pietjr  of  his  age,  inspired  the  kindred  mind 
of  Pertap  Sins  of  Amb^r  with  feelings  different  from  those  of  his 
tribe.  He  addressed  Sri-ji  as  a  son,  and  a  servant,  requesting 
permission  to  "  dwrsun-ka?^  (worship  him),  and  to  convey  him  to 
his  capital.  The  mark  of  homage  was  declined,  but  the  invitation 
accepted.  He  was  received  wim  honour ;  and  so  strongly  did  the 
virtuous  and  gallant  Pertap  feel  the  indignity  put  upon  the  abdi- 
cated prince,  that  he  told  him,  if  "  any  remnant  of  worldly  asso- 
ciation yet  lurked  within  him,"  he  would,  in  person,  at  the  head 
of  all  the  troops  of  Amb^r,  place  him  on  the  throne,  both  of  Boondi 
and  Kotah.  Sri-ji's  replv  was  consistent  with  his  magnanimity — 
**  They  are  both  mine  already — on  the  one  is  my  nephew,  on  the 
other  my  grandchild." 

The  celebrated  Zalim  Sing  of  Kotah,  to  whom  allusion  was 
ihade  before  we  entered  upon  the  stoiy  of  Omeda,  appeared  on 
the  scene  as  a  mediator;  he  repaired  to  Boondi,  exposed  the  futility 
of  Bishen  Smg's  fears,  and  Omeda  was  reconducted  to  his  canitaL 
The  meeting  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected — it  drew 
tears  fix)m  i3l  eyes:  "  My  child,"  said  the  pilffrim  warrior,  pre- 
senting his  sword,  ^'  take  this ;  apply  it  yourself  if  you  think  I  can 
have  any  bad  intentions  towards  you,  but  let  not  the  base  defame 
me."  The  young  Rao  wept  aloud  as  he  entreated  forgiveness. 
Sri-ji  refused,  however,  to  enter  the  halls  of  Boondi  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  which  ended  about  eight  years  after  this 
event,  when  his  grandchikl  entreated  '^  he  would  close  his  eyes 
within  the  walls  of  his  fathers."  A  remnant  of  that  feeling  insepa- 
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rable  from  humanity,  made  the  dying  Omeda  ofier  no  objection, 
and  he  was  removed  in  a  litter  to  the  palace,  where  he  that  nisht 
breathed  his  last  Thus,  in  the  year  1804,  Omeda  Sing  closed  a 
varied  and  checquered  life :  the  sun  of  his  morning  rose  amid 
clouds  of  adversity,  soon  to  burst  forth  in  a  radiant  prosperity ; 
but  scarcely  had  it  attained  its  meridian  glory,  ere  crime  dimmed 
its  snlendour,  and  it  descended  in  solitude  and  sorrow. 

Tne  Personal  Nan'ative,  so  interesting  in  the  first  volume,  is  now 
resumed,  and  occupies  the  remaining  portion  of  the  second.  It  is 
divided  into  thirteen  chapters.  In  the  first  part  the  narrative  ter- 
minated at  Oodipoor,  after  a  complete  circuit  of  M arwar  and 
Amb^r;  this  second  part  resumes  it  at  Oodipoor,  the  29th  of 
January  1820,  and  forms  a  complete  descriptive  Itinerary,  diver- 
sified, like  that  of  the  first  volume,  with  historical  analogies,  and 
exquisite  illustrative  engravings,  and  sketches  of  architectural  re- 
mains of  great  splendour,  rivalling  Eg)'pt  and  Greece  in  beauty 
and  pure  taste,  differing  from,  yet  emulating  the  most  perfect 
models  of  ancient  or  modern  art — ^while  mythological  inquiries, 
etymological  discussion,  though  not  so  ample  as  before,  and  amus- 
ing anecdotes,  complete  the  work. 

Although  we  remarked,  when  examining  the  former  volume, 
that  that  was  neither  the  place  nor  the  time  to  form  a  suitable 
estimation  of  the  whole  work,  proposing,  in  our  minds,  to  take, 
on  the  present  occasion,  a  summary  view  of  all  the  ground ;  yet 
such  is  the  crowd  of  matter  which  the  survey  presses  forward, 
that  we  are  forced  to  relinquish  our  pleasing  task,  with  mingled 
feelings  of  despair  and  regret  Towards  the  high  minded  aumor, 
our  hearts  incUne  with  the  strongest  sentiments  of  attachment  and 
respect;  nor  shall  we  ever  hear  or  see  his  name,  that  the  best 
recollections  will  not  be  awakened.  We  close  with  an  appro- 
priate quotation  from  the  "  Introduction*'  to  the  second  volume. 
•*  In  conclusion,"  says  he,  "  I  adopt  the  peroration  of  the  ingenu- 
ous, pious,  and  liberal  Abulfazil,  when  conipleting  his  History  of 
the  Provinces  of  India : — *  Praise  be  unto  God,  that  by  the  assist- 
ance of  his  Divine  Grace,  I  have  completed  the  History  of  the 
Rajpoots.  The  account  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  collect- 
ing, and  I  found  such  difficulty  in  ascertaining  dates,  and  in  re- 
conciling the  contradictions  in  the  several  histories  of  the  princes 
of  Rajvootanoj  that  I  had  nearly  resolved  to  relinauish  the  task 
altogetner — but  who  can  resist  the  decrees  of  Fate  t  I  trust  that 
those  who  have  been  able  to  obtain  better  information,  will  not 
dwell  upon  my  errors,  but  that^upon  the  whole,  I  may  meet  with 
approbation.' " 
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Art.  III.— AUDUBON'S  ORNITHOLOGY. 

1. — Ornithological  Biography^  or  an  account  of  the  habits  of  the 
Birds  of  the  United  States  of  America;  accompanied  by  descrip- 
tions of  the  objects  represented  in  the  toork  entitled  **  The  Birds 
of  America,**  and  interspersed  with  delineations  of  American 
scenery  and  manners.  By  Johpt  James  Audubon,  F.  R,  S.,  S, 
L,  4*  ^M  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  and  Zoological  Societies  of  Lon- 
don ;  Member  ojthe  Lyceum  of  JVew  York,  of  the  Mxtural  His- 
tory Society  of  Paris,  the  Wemerian  Naivrcu  History  Society  of 
Edinburg ;  tionorary  Member  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History 
of  Manchester,  and  of  the  Scottish  Academy  rf  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture, and  Architecture ;  Member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  at  Philadelphia^ 
of  the  Natural  History  Societies  of  Boston,  of  Charleston  in  South 
Carolina,  6pc,  SfC.  Volume  second.  Edinburg:  1836. 

2. — Birds  of  America,  from  Draunngs  made  in  the  United  Stales 
and  its  Territories,  By  J.  J,  Auduboit,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  ^c.  Citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  Volume  second.  London:  1834. 

Iif  viewing  the  economy  of  nature,  as  admirably  demonstrated 
in  the  construction  and  distribution  of  her  wonderful  productions, 
as  well  as  those  unerring  laws  by  which  they  are  perpetuated,  it 
would  appear  to  be  one  of  her  principal  designs,  to  leave  no  spat 
of  the  glooe  we  inhabit  consigned  to  perpetual  sterility;  no  season 
of  the  year,  no  period  of  the  day,  which  does  not  cordially  re- 
spond to  the  feelings,  propensities,  or  habits,  of  some  living  being. 
Whether  we  direct  our  regards  to  the  darkling  bosom  and  impe- 
netrable depths  of  the  mighty  expanse  of  waters,  or  to  the  desert 
rock  which  juts  its  mossy  head  amid  the  deathly  silence  of  the  un- 
trodden wastes  of  Sahara.  Whether  we  contemplate  the  scarcely 
visible  monade,  sporting  in  the  meridian  ray,  or  the  bird  of  Jove, 
with  his  bold  wing  and  penetrating  eye,  as  he  soars  aloft  in  "  his 
pride  of  towering  height"  Whether  we  roam  over  the  flower 
enamelled  valleys  of  the  tropics,  scale  the  forest  crowned  summits 
of  the  Himila,  or  ascend  to  the  cheerless  peaks  of  the  Northern 
Alps,  where,  snatched  from  the  dominion  of  eternal  snows,  the 
chaste  saxifraga  blooms  unseen* — every  where  do  we  perceive 

*  Thme  beautiful  and  hardy  plants,  the  Saxifraga  nivalis  and  S,  kipnoides,  un- 
ibid  their  delicate  flowers  beneath  the  snow;  the  former  especially  has  been  obeenred 
to  flower  in  this  situation  as  far  north  as  the  eye  of  civilized  man  has  penetrated. 
The  Epigea  repena  (jrround  laurel),  not  uncommon  in  New  Jersey,  may  be  seen 
in  early  spring  in  full  bloom  beneath  the  snow ;  the  flower  is  pleasantly  fragrant. 

By  way  of  contrast,  we  may  here  notice,  that  Sonnerat,  in  his  Voyages  and 
Travels,  says  that  he  has  observed  fish  and  plants  flourishing  in  hot  springs  in  the 
Indian  Ardiipelago,  where  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  near  that  of  the  boilinsr 
point,  or  69^  of  Reaumur,  or  188°  F.  (Vide  Simnini*$  Bii/T.  vol.  ii.  p.  384)  C^mSk 
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that  prolific  nature  has  strewed  with  liberal  hand  animated  and 
perpetual  monuments  of  her  reign ;  all  equally  the  objects  of  the 
Creator's  care,  as  they  are  so  many  proofs  of  creative  wisdom 
and  power.  If  we  extend  our  views  to  the  animated  milUons  of 
the  microscopic  world,  the  inquiry  appears  endless,  and  our  com- 

Erehension  of  them  hopeless  ;*  yet  each  department  of  nature  has 
ad  its  philosophical  suimirer  and  historian,  and  there  remain  but 
few  oraers  of  organized  material  that  have  not  been  studied, 
classified,  and  described.  All  things  emanate  from  the  hand  of  the 
Deity  with  the  impress  of  perfection ;  and  as  nothing  has  been 
made  in  vain,  there  is  no  one  being  so  little  or  so  mean  as  not  to 
have  attracted  the  notice  and  elicited  the  observations  of  some 
{rfiilosophic  mind.  Viewed  in  the  abstract,  the  discovery  of  a  small, 
and,  in  common  estimation,  an  insignificant  species,  appears  at 
first  sight  a  matter  of  small  moment ;  yet  it  is  only  by  such  iso- 
lated observations,  and  minute  details,  that  we  can  expect  to 
complete  the  harmonious  whole — and  in  order  to  render  nature 
intelligible,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  the  individuality  of  all  her  pro- 
ductions. 

No  human  being  is  so  selfish,  so  apathetic,  so  destitute  of  in- 
stinctive curiosity,  as  not  to  feel  some  interest  in  the  animated 
objects  by  which  he  is  every  where  surrounded  from  the  moment 
of  his  birth,  and  which  are  so  indissolubly  connected  with  his 
earliest  recollections,  so  admirably  calculated  to  furnish  him  dur- 
ing life  with  the  purest  objects  of  contemplation,  with  pleasures 
without  alloy,  and  exerting  a  direct  tendency  to  ennoble  and  dig- 
nify the  nature  of  man,  by  continually  reminding  him  of  the  august 
source  of  all  perfection. 

Of  the  numerous  creatures  which  attract  his  admiration  or  ex- 
cite his  fears,  by  far  the  ^ater  portion  display  their  appetites  and 
auctions,  or  develop  tneir  instincts,  during  the  day  time  only. 
Those  fi-om  which  emanate  brilliancy  of  colour,  or  harmony  of 
sound,  being  almost  wi&out  exception  diurnal  in  their  habits. 
The  horizon  of  the  distant  east  is  no  sooner  streaked  with  the 
harbinger  of  day,  than  all  is  commencing  activity,  bustle  and  dis- 
play.- The  noble  steed,  rising  from  his  verdant  couch,  extends  his 
strenffthened  limbs,  shakes  the  dew-drops  from  his  flowing  mane, 
and  bounds  over  the  prairie  with  a  spirit  fi-ee  as  the  breath  of 
heaven;  while  the  distant  hills  resound  to  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 

Loo^  has  made  somewhat  similar  remarks  respecting  the  hot  springB  of  Washita, 
the  temperature  of  which  being  152°  K 

We  might  also  refer  to  the  existence  of  animalcules  in  snow,  and  living  fish  of 
peculiar  species  entombed  in  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth  in  subterranean  lakes, 
and  which  are  oocasionallj  brought  to  lifht  by  volcanic  eruptions. 

*  Leuwenhoeck  calculated  that  the  milt  of  a  single  fish  contains  a'greater  num- 
ber of  animalculi  than  there  are  human  beings  on  Uie  surface  of  our  ^be,  suppos- 
ing evan  that  the  various  ooimtries  aze  aa  popobus  aa  the  greater  put  of  Europa 
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the  lowing  of  the  herds,  and  the  bleating  of  the  lamb.  And  now 
that  the  glorious  orb  has  poured  his  quickening  influence  over  the 
new  bom  day,  the  feathered  choristers  tune  their  matin  songs, 
life  is  on  the  breeze,  and  every  leaf  is  vocal  with  the  voice  of 
love. ' 

Predaceous  animals,  together  with  a  few  others  characterized 
by  extreme  timidity,  are  chiefly  those  of  nocturnal  habits ;  these, 
armed  by  nature  with  the  instruments  of  destruction,  their  bosoms 
heaving  with  the  instinctive  thirst  of  blood,  issuing  from  their  se- 
pulchral haunts,  are  hurried  on  to  the  commission  of  deeds  of 
stratagem  and  spoil;  their  voice,  discordant  and  harsh,  is  the  ebul- 
lition of  infuriate  lust,  which  may  be  propitiated  onlv  by  the  blood 
of  the  helpless  victim :  with  the  tiger,  the  hyena,  and  the  wolf,  are 
ever  associated  ideas  of  rapine,  terror,  and  blood. 

''  When  nature  sleeps  and  all  is  hushed,*'  and  the  shepherd's 
whistle  shoots  across  tne  interminable  heath,  to  give  warning  that 
the  wolf  is  upon  his  walk,  the  owl  and  the  bat  stretch  their  noise- 
less wing,  and,  in  administering  to  the  necessities  of  nature,  And 
health  and  enjoyment  in  the  pursuit  of  game.  Haunted  castles, 
ruined  battlements,  falling  towers,  and  noisome  caverns,  are  the 
choice  abodes  of  these  nocturnal  marauders;  and  to  such  associ- 
ations are  these  animals  indebted  for  the  unamiable  character  the^ 
have  obtained  among  their  biped  historians;  but  from  their  physi- 
cal or  notions  powers  man  has  nothing  in  reality  to  fear — on  the 
contrary,  much  innocent  amusement  is  afibrded  by  the  observa- 
tion of  their  natural  habits,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  the  busy 
hum  of  animated  nature  is  settling  into  repose,  soft  evening  ap- 
proaching and  spreading  her  gossamer  mantle  over  the  objects  of 
external  sense,  the  dense  foliage,  the  mountain  swell,  and  the  ethe- 
real blue,  commingle  in  the  crepuscule. 

From  the  foregoing  very  brief  and  limited  view  of  the  economy 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  we  are  led  to  reflect  with 
no  small  degree  of  surprise  on  the  almost  Vandal  lethargy  with 
which  the  mass  of  mankind  appear  to  view  the  immense  and  end- 
less resources  derivable  from  the  study  of  natural  history.  This 
pursuit  is  recommended  to  us  not  only  by  the  solid  advantages  it 
possesses  on  the  score  of  utility,  but  by  the  sentiments  of  truth, 
and  purity  of  thought,  with  which  the  mind  is  so  strongly  imbued 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  unsophisticated  works  of  nature,  fresh 
from  the  hand  of  creative  power.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  fluctuating  history  of  the  human  species,  fur- 
nish us  with  some  bright  examples  of  the  reverse  picture;  and  ever 
«nce  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  rare  geniuses  have  from  time  to 
time  appeared  upon  the  stage,  who,  gifted  with  the  highest  intel- 
lectual endowments,  appear  to  have  been  expressly  formed  by 
nature  for  the  interpretation  of  her  laws.  Passing  by  for  the  pre- 
sent the  names  of  a  galaxy  of  worthies  who  have  long  rested  with 
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the  glorious  dead^  we  may  confidently  refer,  as  a  tivins  example, 
to  him,  the  titles  of  whose  works  stand  at  the  head  of  mis  article; 
who,  for  untiring  zeal,  singleness  of  purpose,  and  devotedness  of 
heart,  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  devotee  of  that  goddess 
who  disclaims  all  cabinet  courtship,  and  who  may  be  wooed  with 
success  only  at  the  foot  of  those  altai*s  sacred  to  her  own  cause. 

The  name  of  Audubon^  already  enrolled  in  the  records  of  im- 
perishable fame,  will  descend  unsullied  to  the  remotest  posterity; 
will  live  and  flourish,  when  the  insignificant  few  of  his  contempo- 
raries, whose  jealousies  urged  them  to  reckless  efforts  to  despoil 
him  of  his  dearly  purchased  honours,  shall  long  have  been  con- 
signed to  the  oblivion  of  things  that  never  were.  Our  readers  are, 
most  of  them,  doubtk^ss,  familiar  with  the  first  volumes  of  both  of 
his  unrivalled  works,  the  "  Birds  of  America,"  and  the  interesting 
letter  press  entitled  "  Ornithological  Biography."  It  is  the  object 
of  the  following  pages  to  introduce  to  our  author's  compatriots 
the  second  volumes  of  those  works.  We  enter  upon  this  subject 
fully  impressed  with  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  aware  that  trans- 
Atlantic  arbiters  of  taste  and  science  have  already  wielded  abler 
ems  in  the  same  cause.  On  opening  his  volumes  of  Ornithological 
iography,  the  reader  is  charmed  with  the  vein  of  active  benevo- 
lence displayed  towards  the  objects  of  his  research,  whom  our 
author  is  ever  disposed  to  view  with  a  partial  eye,  as  the  com- 
panions of  his  early  youth,  and  as  friends  of  maturer  age :  not  less 
striking  is  the  fervent  piety  which  breathes  through  all  his  pages, 
together  with  a  keen  sensibility  to  favours  conferred,  evinced  in 
his  frequent  and  liberal  acknowledgments  to  his  early  patrons. 

The  volume  before  us,  like  its  predecessor,  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  dry  details  of  the  scientific  descriptions  of  the  objects 
so  beautifully  depicted  in  his  great  work ;  eacn  species  being  pre- 
ceded by  a  most  graphic  account  of  the  habits  of  the  individuals, 
presented  in  a  style  so  familiar,  easy,  and  accurate,  as  to  bring 
the  reader  into  the  actual  presence  of,  and  render  him  personally 
acquainted  with  the  most  attractive  portion  of  the  animal  creation; 
thus  furnishing  a  feast  of  reason  adapted  equally  to  the  taste  of 
the  uninitiated  and  to  the  most  profound.  Each  consecutive  num- 
ber, consisting  of  five  plates,  is  followed  by  an  episode,  containing 
novel  and  interesting  views  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
thinly  settled  portions  of  our  country,  liberally  interspersed  with 
curious  anecdotes,  derived  from  his  intercourse  with  semi-civilized 
man,  and  occasional  representations  of  natural  scenery,  unsur- 
passed in  beauty  in  the  dreams  of  romance.  These  little  nistories, 
which  were  originally  introduced  into  his  volumes  of  text  with 
the  view  of  relieving  the  monotony  of  scientific  details,  or  for  the 
amusement  of  the  general  reader,  have  now  become  important 
scraps  of  our  author's  Biography,  and  are  perused  with  pleasure 
and  profit  by  all  descriptions  of  persons ;  they  are  in  fact  replete 
VOL.  xviu. — NO.  35.  6 
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with  information  of  a  most  important  nature  in  several  depart* 
ments  of  science,  besides  enabling  us  -to  estimate  at  their  true 
value  the  labours  and  almost  unparalleled  exertions  of  a  successful 
and  enthusiastic  devotee  in  science.  The  present  volume  present* 
us  with  the  following  attractions  of  this  kind — The  Runaway — 
The  Lost  One— The  Force  of  the  Waters— The  Squatters  of  the 
Mississippi — The  Squatters  of  Labrador — ^Death  of  a  Pirate — 
A  Ball  in  Newfoundland — The  LiveK)akers — Spring-garden — St. 
John's  River  in  Florida— The  Florida  Keys— The  Turtlers— The 
Burning  of  the  Forests — A  Moose  hunt — ^Journey  in  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Maine — The  Bay  of  Fundy — Cod  Fishing— The  Mer- 
chant of  Savannah — Kentucky  Barbicue  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Among  so  many  interesting  chapters  possessing  each  its  pecu- 
liar attractions,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  make  a  selection.  The 
"  abjurers  of  strong  liquors''  will  be  gratified  with  our  author's 
notice  of  the  temperance  and  morality  of  the  Maine  Lumberers? 
all  must  be  pleased  with  his  highly  graphic  and  interesting  history 
of  the  Squatters  of  the  Mississippi.  His  occasional  observationsr 
on  various  animals,  not  the  immediate  objects  of  his  research,  have 
added  numerous  and  highly  important  facts  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can Fauna:  his  remarks  on  the  ground  squirrel  we  found  original 
snd  interesting,  and  we  can  refer  our  zoological  readers  with 
great  confidence  to  page  370  of  the  present  volume,  for  the  very 
best,  if  not  the  only  complete  account  extant  of  the  curious  habits 
of  the  four  species  of  "  sea  turtle"  which  inhabit  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States.  In  its  perusal  we  were  equally  surprised  and  de- 
lighted at  the  great  mass  of  valuable  and  interesting  material  that 
his  untiring  research  had  enabled  him  to  accumulate  from  personal 
investigation.  Mr.  A.  has  thus  supplied  a  most  important  deside- 
ratum in  the  natural  history  of  these  animals.  Nor  is  the  descrip- 
tive talent  of  our  author  hmited  to  the  illustration  of  animal  life; 
the  flowers  and  shrubs  which  he  has  so  beautifully  and  accurately 
delineated  in  all  the  freshness  of  living  nature,  he  always  regards 
with  that  enthusiasm  which  their  indissoluble  association  wim  the 
cherished  objects  of  his  research  is  so  well  cak^ulated  to  inspire.- 

The  "  sweet  briar,"  about  which  the  Yellow-breasted  Chat  is 
seen  to  perform  its  whimsical  gesticulations,  is  thus  pleasingly 
noticed,  page  226: — 

**  This  shrub  is  very  generally  distributed  in  the  United  States.  I  have  found  it 
from  Louisiana  to  the  extremities  of  Nova  Scotia^  alonff  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  as 
far  in  the  interior  as  I  have  travelled.  The  delicious  odour  of  its  leaves  never  fails 
to  gratify  the  person  who  brushes  through  patches  of  it»  while  the  delicate  tints  of 
its  flowers  remind  one  of  the  loveliness  of  female  beauty  in  its  purest  and  most 
bkxmiing  state.  Truly  a  "'  tvyeet  home'*  must  be  the  nest  uat.is  placed  in  an  eglan- 
tine bower,  and  happy  must  be  the  bird  that  in  the  midst  of  fragrance  is  cheerMl  by 
the  warble  of  her  ever  loving  mate." 

Similar  proofs  of  a  chaste  imagination  not  unfrequently  embel- 
lish  his  pages,  together  with  occasional  scraps  of  poetic  prose» 
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that  would  do  honour  to  the  lyre  of  Ossian.  We  were  struck  with 
the  following  lines  occurring  at  page  571,  when  noticing  his  first 
approach  to  the  shores  of  Labrador,  during  his  pilgrimage  to  that 
inclement  land,  in  July  1833. 

**  The  thick  fog  rolled  around  us  impelled  by  the  chill  breeie  of  the  east  Mouii* 
tains  high  and  bfeak  we  knew  were  near,  but  as  yet  the  landscape  was  concealed 
fhun  our  view:  at  length  the  mist  disperses,  reft  by  the  northern  blasts,  the  son  ap- 
fean  riding  among  the  fleeting  vapours,  and  now  the  curtain  rises,  when  lo!  whst 
•a  nu^gnificent  prospect  presents  itselH  Craggy  cUfis,  with  masses  of  snow  still 
hanging  on  their  sides,  and  from  whose  summits,  under  sheets  of  ice,  cataracts  rush 
in  fui^  towards  the  plain.  The  dismal  table  lands  fiirm  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
beautiful  verdure  below.  Turning  toward  the  south-west,  where  Uiy  my  isherished 
land,  I  beheld  the  precipitous  shores  of  Newfoundland,  with  masses  of  ice  between, 
fixed  to  the  foundations  of  the  deep,  their  ever  changing  prismatic  tints  dazzling 
the  eye.  But  hark!  the  song  of  the  shore-lark  fills  the  air  as  the  vrarbler  mounts  on 
%h."  ^ 

But  it  is  quit^  impossible  to  convey  to  our  readers  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  intrinsic  beauties  of  these  episodal  illustrations,  by  an 
isolated  extract  from  any  one  of  them.  Justice  to  our  author  re- 
quires that  we  should  quote  at  least  one  in  his  own  style;  we  have 
chosen  that  which  occurs  at  page  397 — "  The  Burning  of  the  Fo- 
rests." The  simple  language  of  the  woodsman  is  truly  affecting. 

**  With  what  pleasure  have  I  seated  myself  by  the  blazing  fire  of  some  lonely 
«cabin,  when,  faint  with  fati|ue,  and  chilled  with  the  piercin?  blast,  I  had  forced 
mj  way  to  it  throujph  the  drifted  snows  that  covered  the  face  of  the  country  as  with 
a  mantle!  The  affectionate  mother  is  hushing  her  dear  babe  to  repose,  while  a 
jfroup  of  sturdy  children  surround  their  father,  who  has  just  returned  from  the  chase, 
and  deposited  on  the  rough  flooring  of  his  hut  the  varied  game  which  he  has  pro- 
cured. The  great  back-log,  that  with  some  difficulty  has  been  rolled  into  the  ample 
chiomey,  urged,  as  it  were,  by  lighted  pieces  of  pine,  sends  forth  a  Uaze  of  light 
over  the  happy  family.  The  dogs  of  the  hunter  are  already  licking  away  the  trick- 
hng  waters  of  the  thawing  icicles  that  sparkle  over  their  shaggy  coats,  and  the  oom- 
fiirt-loving  cat  is  busied  in  passing  her  fiirry  paws  over  each  ear,  or  with  her  rough 
toogne  smoothing  her  glossy  coat 

**  How  deUghtml  to  me  has  it  been,  when,  kindly  received  and  hospitably  treated 
under  such  a  rooC|  by  persons  whose  means  were  as  scanty  as  their  generosity  was 
great,  I  have  entered  into  conversation  with  them  respecting  subjects  of  interest  to 
me,  and  received  gratifying  information.  When  the  humble  but  plentiful  repast 
was  ended,  the  mother  would  take  from  the  shelf  the  Book  of  books,  and  mildly  re- 
quest the  attention  of  her  family  while  the  fiither  read  aloud  a  chapter.  Then  to 
Heaven  would  ascend  their  humble  prayers,  and  a  ffood-night  would  be  bidden  to 
all  fi'iends  far  and  near.  How  comfortably  have  I  laid  my  wearied  frame  on  the 
hoffiiLlo  hide,  and  covered  me  with  the  fiirry  skin  of  some  huge  bear!  How  pleasing 
have  been  my  dreams  of  home  and  happiness,  as  I  there  lay  secure  firom  danger, 
and  sheltered  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

**  I  recollect  thtft  once  while  in  the  State  of  Maine,  I  passed  such  a  night  as  I  have 
described.  Next  morning  the  &ce  of  nature  was  obscured  by  the  heavy  rains  that 
fidi  in  torrents,  and  my  generous  host  begged  me  to  remain  in  such  pressing  terms, 
that  I  was  well  content  to  accept  his  ofiTcr.  Breakfast  over,  the  business  of  the  day 
oommenoed :  the  spinning  wheels  went  round,  and  the  boys  employed  themselves, 
one  in  searching  for  knowledge,  another  in  attempting  to  solve  scmie  ticklish  arith^ 
metioal  problem.  In  a  corner  lay  the  dogs  dreaming  of  plunder,  while  close  to  the 
afthes  stood  grimalkin  seriously  purring  in  concert  with  the  wheels.  The  hunter 
and  I  seated  ourselves  each  on  a  stool,  while  the  matron  looked  after  her  domestio 
arrangements* 

*«  *PusB,*  quoth  the  Dame,  *get  away;  you  told  me  last  night  of  this  day's  rain. 
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and  I  fear  you  may  now  give  us  worse  news  with  tricky  paws/  Pom  accordingly 
went  off,  leaped^  on  a  bed,  and  rolling  herself  in  a  ball,  composed  herself  for  a  com- 
fortable nap.  I  asked  the  hosband  what  his  wife  meant  by  what  she  had  just  said. 
*The  goodwoman,*  said  he,  *  has  some  curious  notions  at  times,  and  she  believes,  I 
think.  In  the  ways  of  animals  of  all  kinds.  Now,  her  talk  to  the  cat  refers  to  the 
fires  of  the  woods  around  us,  and  although  they  have  happened  long  ago,  she  fears 
them  quite  as  much  as  ever,  and  indeed  she  and  I,  and  all  of  ns,  have  good  reason 
to  dread  them,  as  they  have  brought  us  many  calamities.'  Having  read  of  the  great 
fires  to  which  my  host  alluded,  and  frequently  observed  with  sorrow  the  moumlbl 
state  of  the  forests,  I  felt  aniious  to  know  something  of  the  causes  by  which  these 
direful  effects  had  been  produced.  I  therefore  requested  him  to  give  me  an  acoonnfc 
of  the  events  resulting  fiY)m  those  fires  which  he  had  witnessed.  Willingly  he  at 
once  went  on  nearly  as  follows: — 

**  *  About  twenty.five  years  ago,  the  larch  or  hackmitack  trees  were  nearly  all 
killed  by  insects.    This  took  place  in  what  hereabouts  is  called  the  ^  black  soft 
growth'  land,  that  is  the  spruce,  pine,  and  all  other  firs.  The  destruction  of  the  trees 
was  effected  by  the  insects  cutting  the  leaves,  and  you  must  know,  that  although 
other  trees  are  not  killed  by  the  loss  of  their  leaves,  the  evergreens  always  are.  Some 
few  years  afler  this  destruction  of  tlic  larch,  the  same  insects  attacked  the  spruces, 
pines,  and  other  firs,  in  such  a  manner,  that  before  half  a  dozen  years  were  over» 
they  began  to  fall,  and,  tumbling  In  all  directions,  they  covered  the  whole  country 
with  matted  messes.  You  may  suppose  that,  when  partially  dried  or  seasoned,  thc^ 
would  prove  capital  fuel,  as  well  as  supplies  for  the  devouring  flames  which  acoi- 
dentally,  or  perhaps  by  intention,  afterwards  raged  over  the  country,  and  continued 
burning  at  intervals  for  years,  in  many  places  stopping  all  communication  by  the 
roads,  Uie  resinous  nature  of  the  firs  being  of  course  best  fitted  to  ensure  and  keefv 
up  the  burning  of  the  deep  beds  of  dry  leaves  or  of  the  other  trees.* — ^Here  I  begged 
him  to  give  me  some  idea  of  the  form  of  the  insects  which  had  caused  such  havoc 
**  *  The  insects,'  said  he,  *  were,  in  tlieir  caterpillar  form,  about  three^uarters  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  as  green  as  the  leaves  of  the  trees  they  fed  on,  when  they* 
committed  their  ravages.  I  must  tell  you  also,  that  in  most  of  the  places  over  whicla 
the  fire  passed,  a  new  growth  of  wood  lias  already  sprung  up,  of  what  we  htmberers 
call  hard  wood,  which  consists  of  all  other  sorts  but  pine  or  fir;  and  I  have  always 
remarked  that  wherever  the  first  natural  growth  of  a  forest  is  destroyed,  either  by 
the  axe,  the  hurricane,  or  the  fire,  there  springs  up  spontaneously  another  of  quite 
a  different  kind.'   I  again  stopped  my  host  to  mquire  if  he  knew  the  method  or  na- 
ture of  the  first  kindling  of  the  fires. 

'*  *  Why,  Sir,'  said  he,  *  there  are  different  opinions  about  this.  Many  believe  that 
the  Indians  did  it,  either  to  be  the  better  able  to  kill  the  game,  or  to  punish  their 
enemies  the  Pale-faces.  My  opinion,  however,  is  different;  and  I  derive  it  firom  my 
experience  in  the  woods  ais  a  lumberer.  I  have  always  thought  that  the  fires  began 
by  the  accidental  fall  of  a  dry  trunk  against  another,  when  their  rubbing  together* 
especially  as  many  of  them  are  covcreid  with  resin,  would  produce  fire.  The  dry 
leaves  on  the  ground  are  at  once  kindled,  next  the  twigs  and  branches,  when  nothing- 
but  the  intervention  of  the  Almighty  could  stop  the  progress  of  the  fire. 

**  *  In  some  instances,  owing  to  the  wind,  the  destructive  element  approached  the 
dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  woods  so  rapidly  that  it  was  difficult  for  them  to 
escape.  In  some  parts,  indeed,  hundreds  of  families  were  obliged  to  flee  firom  their 
homes,  leaving  all  they  had  behind  them,  and  here  and  there  some  of  the  afficighted 
fugitives  were  burnt  idive.* 

**  At  this  moment  a  rush  of  wind  came  down  the  chimney,  blowing  the  blaie  of 
the  fire  towards  the  room.  The  wife  and  daughter,  imagining  for  a  moment  that 
the  woods  were  again  on  fire,  made  for  the  door,  but  the  husband,  explaining  the 
cause  of  their  terror,  they  resumed  their  work. 

M  •  Poor  things,'  said  the  lumberer,  *  I  dare  say  that  what  I  have  told  you  bringm 
sad  recollections  to  the  minds  of  my  wife  and  eldest  daughter,  who,  with  myself 
had  to  fly  from  our  home,  at  the  time  of  the  great  fires.'  I  felt  so  interested  in  his 
relation  of  the  causes  of  the  burnings,  that  1  asked  him  to  describe  to  me  the  par. 
ticulars  of  his  misfortunes  at  the  time.  *  If  Prudence  and  Polly,'  said  he  *  lookingr 
towards  his  wife  and  daughter,  will  promise  to  sit  rtiU,  should  anther  paff  of  smoke 
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eome  down  the  chimney,  I  will  do  so.*   The  good  natnred  smile  with  which  he  ae- 
companied  this 'remark,  elicited  a  return  from  the  women,  ^,nd  he  proceeded: — 

"  ^  It  ia  a  difficult  thing,  Sir,  to  describe,  but  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  your  time 
pass  pleasantly.  We  were  sound  asleep  one  niffht,'  in  a  cabm  about  a  hundred  miles 
nom  this,  when  about  two  hours  before  day,  the  snorting  of  the  horses  and  lowing 
of  the  cattle  which  I  had  ranging  in  the  woods  suddenly  wakened  us.  I  took  yon 
rifle,  and  went  to  the  door  to  see  what  beast  had  caused  the  hubbub,  when  I  was 
struck  by  the  glare  of  light  reflected  on  all  the  trees  before  me,  as  far  as  I  could  see 
through  the  woods.  My  horses  were  leaping  about,  snorting  loudly,  and  the  cattle 
ran  among  them  with  their  tails  raised  straight  over  their  &cks.  On  going  to  the 
back  of  the  house,  I  plainly  heard  the  crackling  made  by  the  burning  brushwood, 
and  saw  the  fames  coming  towards  us  in  a  far  extended  line.  I  ran  to  the  bouse, 
told  my  wife  to  dress  herself  and  the  child  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  take  the  little 
money  we  had,  while  I  managed  to  catch  and  saddle  the  two  best  horses.  All  this 
was  done  in  a  very  short  time,  for  I  guessed  that  every  moment  was  precious  to  us. 
**  *  We  then  mounted,  and  made  off  f^om  the  fire.  My  wife,  who  is  an  excellent 
rider,  stack  doae  to  me;  my  daughter,  who  was  then  a  small  child,  I  took  in  one 
arm.  When  making  off  as  I  said,  I  looked  back  and  saw  that  the  frightful  blaze 
was  close  upon  us,  uid  had  already  laid  hold  of  the  house.  By  good  luck,  there  was 
a  horn  attached  to  my  hunting  clothes,  and  I  blew  it,  to  bring  after  us,  if  possible, 
the  remainder  of  my  live  stock,  as  well  as  the  dogs.  The  cattle  followed  for  a  while; 
bat,  before  an  hour  had  elapsed,  they  all  ran  as  if  mad  through  the  woods,  and  that. 
Sir,  was  the  last  of  them.  My  dogs,  too,  although  at  all  other  times  extremely  tract> 
ahle,  ran  after  the  deer  that  in  bodies  sprung  before  us,  as  if  fully  aware  of  the  death 
that  was  so  rapidly  approaching. 

** '  We  heard  blasts  from  the  horns  of  our  neighbours,  as  we  proceeded,  and  knew 
that  they  were  in  the  same  predicament  Intent  on  striving  to  the  utmost  to  pre- 
serve our  hves,  I  thought  of  a  large  lake,  some  miles  off,  which  might  possibly  check 
the  flames;  and,  urging  my  wife  to  whip  up  her  horse,  we  set  off  at  full  speed,  mak- 
ing the  best  way  we  could  over  the  fallen  trees  and  the  brush  heaps,  which  lay  like 
so  many  articles  placed  on  purpose  to  keep  up  the  terrific  fires  that  advanced  with 
a  broad  fiiont  upon  us. 

**  *  By  this  time  we  could  feel  the  heat;  and  we  were  afraid  that  our  horses  would 
drop  every  instant  A  singular  kind  of  breeze  was  passing  over  our  beads,  and  the 
glare  of  the  atmosphere  shone  over  the  day  light  1  was  sensible  of  a  slight  faint- 
ness,  and  my  wife  looked  pale.  The  heat  had  produced  such  a  flush  in  the  child*s 
&oe,  that  when  she  turned  towards  either  of  us,  our  grief  and  perplexity  were  greatly 
increased.  Ten  miles,  you  know,  are  soon  gone  over  on  swifl  horses;  but,  notwith- 
standing  this,  when  we  reached  the  borders  of  the  lake,  covered  with  sweat  and  quite 
exhausted,  our  hearts  failed  us.  The  heat  of  the  smoke  was  insufferable,  and  sheets 
of  blazing  fire  flew  over  us  in  a  manner  beyond  belief.  We  reached  the  shores, 
however,  coasted  the  lake  for  a  while,  and  got  round  to  the  lee  side.  There  we  gave 
up  our  horses,  which  we  never  saw  again.  Down  among  the  rushes  we  plunged  by 
the  edge  of  the  water,  and  laid  ourselves  flat,  to  vrait  the  chance  of  escaping  fSrom 
being  burnt  or  devoured.    Tiie  water  refreshed  us,  and  we  enjoyed  the  coolness. 

**  *  On  went  the  fire,  rushing  and  crashinsr  through  the  woods.  Such  a  sight  may 
we  never  see!  The  heavens  themselves,  I  thought,  were  frightened,  for  all  above  us 
was  a  red  glare,  mixed  with  clouds  of  smoke,  rolling  and  sweeping  away.  Our  bo- 
dies were  cool  enough,  but  our  heads  were  scorching,  and  the  child,  who  now  seemed 
to  understand  the  matter,  cried  so  as  nearly  to  break  our  hearts. 

**  *The  day  passed  on,  and  we  became  hungry.  Many  wild  beasts  came  plunging 
into  the  water  beside  us,  and  others  swam  across  to  our  side  and  stood  still.  Al- 
though faint  and  weary,  I  managed  to  shoot  a  porcupine,  and  we  all  tasted  its  flesh. 
The  night  passed  I  cannot  tell  you  bow.  Smouldering  fires  covered  the  ground, 
and  the  trees  stood  like  pillars  of  fire,  or  fell  across  each  other.  The  stifling  and 
nckcning  smoke  still  rushed  over  us,  and  the  burnt  cinders  and  ashes  fell  thick 
about  us.  How  we  got  through  that  night  I  really  cannot  tell,  for  about  some  of  it 
I  remember  nothing.*  Here  the  hunter  paused,  and  took  breath.  The  recital  of  his 
adventure  seemed  to  have  exhausted  him.  His  wife  proposed  that  we  should  have 
a  bowl  of  milk,  and  the  daughter  having  handed  it  to  us,  we  each  took  a  draught 
**  *  Now,*  said  he, '  I  will  proceed.   Towards  morning,  although  the  heat  did  not 
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abftte,  the  smoke  becime  leei,  and  hUsfa  of  fireth  air  sometimes  made  their  waj  to 
lis.  When  morning  came,  all  was  calm,  but  a  dismal  smoke  still  filled  the  vir,  and 
the  smell  seemed  worse  than  ever.  We  were  now  cooled  enough,  and  shivered  as 
if  in  an  ague  fit;  so  we  removed  from  the  water,  and  went  up  to  a  burning  log, 
where  we  warmed  ourselves.  What  was  to  become  of  us  I  did  not  know.  My  wile 
hugged  the  child  to  her  breast,  and  wept  bitterly;  but  God  had  preserved  us  through 
the  worst  of  the  danger,  and  the  flames  had  gone  past,  so  I  thought  it  would  be 
both  ungratefiil  to  Hun,  and  unmanly  to  despair  now.  Hunger  once  more  pressed 
upon  us,  but  this  vras  easily  remedied.  Several  deer  were  still  standing  in  the  water, 
tip  to  the  head,  and  I  shot  one  of  them.  Some  of  its  flesh  was  soon  roasted;  and« 
imer  eating  it,  we  felt  wonderflilly  strengthened. 

**  *  By  this  time  the  blaze  of  the  fire  was  beyond  our  sight,  although  the  ground 
was  stul  burning  in  many  piaces,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  go  among  ue  burnt  trees. 
After  resting  a  while,  and  trimming  ourselves,  we  prepared  to  commence  oar  march. 
Taking  up  the  child,  I  led  the  way  over  the  hot  ground  and  rocks;  and,  after  two 
weary  days  and  nights,  during  which  we  shifted  m  the  best  manner  we  could,  we 
at  last  reached  the  *  hard  woods,^  which  had  been  fhee  of  the  fire.  Soon  after  wo 
came  to  a  house,  where  we  were  kindly  treated  for  a  while.  Since  then,  ^,  I  have 
worked  hard  and  constantly  as  a  lumberer;  but,  thanks  be  to  God,  here  we  are  safbi 
sound,  and  happy  !*  ** 

But  returning  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  the  work  before 
us,  or  the  biographical  description  of  the  one  hundred  and  two 
species  figured  in  Vol.  II.  of  his  "  Birds  of  America."  Our  author 
notifies  his  patrons  that  in  his  scientific  arrangement  he  has  adopt- 
ed, with  occasional  slight  alterations,  the  nomenclature  of  his 
friend  Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte.  Since  the  publication  of  his  last 
volumes  he  has  received  many  gratifying  proofs  of  the  increasing 
confidence  and  esteem  of  his  native  countrymen,  and  at  present 
numbers  sixty-three  American  names  on  hfs  subscription  list,  in- 
cluding all  the  most  eminent  scientific  and  literary  institutions  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  &c.,  who 
are  all  proud  to  enrol  his  name  on  their  lists  of  members. 

Several  of  the  state  legislatures,  emulating  the  liberal  example 
set  by  the  United  States  Congress,  have  extended  to  him  their  pa- 
tronage. That  he  may  meet  with  similar  encouragement  in  every 
state  of  our  Union,  is  the  cordial  wish  of  every  one  truly  solicit- 
ous for  the  scientific  reputation  of  our  country;  and  is  no  more 
than  so  much  genius,  enterprise,  and  virtue  is  entitled  to.  Narrow 
and  heartless  must  be  the  policy  of  such  of  his  contemporaries 
whose  rancorous  jealousies  couU  urge  them  on  to  the  defamation 
and  persecution  of  an  author,  who  has  been  honoured  with  the 
unlimited  confidence  of  many  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  every 
civilized  community. 

To  Audubon,  success  in  an  enterprise  so  near  and  dear  to  his 
heart,  in  which  all  his  earthly  hopes  and  happiness  are  centred; 
and  in  which  he  has  already  exhausted  the  orightest  era  in  life*s 
short  span,  is  far  from  being  an  object  of  ambition,  or  a  profes- 
sional luxury  only — ^his  all  is  embarked  in  the  frail  vessel  of^public 
patronage,  and  with  it  he  must  needs  sink  or  swim.  It  has  already 
oeen  justly  remarked, — "  Our  author  is  not  alone  in  life,  and  is  a 
man  of  strong  family  afifections.    But  happily  those  nearest  his 
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heart  are  as  enthusiastic  in  the  love  of  natural  science  as  himself, 
and  are  all  willing  to  sink  or  swim  with  the  beloved  husband  and 
venerated  father.  He  has  derived  all  along  much  assistance  from 
their  talents  and  accomplishments,  and  now  that  one-half  of  the 
illustrations  is  published,  the  list  of  subscribers  already  gives  as- 
surance of  success.  America  may  well  be  proud  of  him,  and  he 
gratefully  records  the  kindness  he  has  expenenced  from  so  many 
of  her  most  distinguished  sons.  In  his  own  fame  he  is  just  and 
^nerous  to  all  who  excel  in  the  same  studies;  not  a  particle  of 
jealousy  is  in  his  composition."  During  his  last  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  1832  and  1833,  our  author  once  more  overrun  the  whole 
Atlantic  sea  board,  in  order  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  the  birds 
of  America,  which,  besides  the  addition  to  our  Fauna  of  several 
new  species,  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  numerous  facts  and 
observations,  which  add  greatly  to  the  value  and  interest  of  his 
ulterior  operations. 

And  where,  we  would  ask,  is  there  another  naturalist,  who,  like 
Audubon,  can  follow  up  the  minute  details  of  his  subjects,  and 
complete  their  entire  history  from  personal  observations,  not  car- 
ried on  in  the  cabinet,  poring  over  the  exploded  lucubrations  of 
his  predecessors,  but  pushed  to  the  very  extremities  of  our  widely 
extended  country,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  sea  of  Labra- 
dor, from  the  Atlantic  to  the  far  West 

In  preparing  the  materials  for  the  present  volumes,  he  assures  us 
that  he  has  continned  to  limit  himself  to  the  particulars  which  he 
has  been  able  to  gather  in  the  course  of  a  life  chiefly  spent  in  stu- 
dying the  birds  of  his  native  land,  where  he  has  had  abundant 
opportunities  of  contemplating  their  manners,  and  in  admiring  the 
manifestations  of  the  glorious  perfections  of  their  Omnipotent  Crea- 
tor! 

**  There,  amid  the  taU  gnaB  of  the  fiir  extended  lurairiee  of  the  weet,  in  the  Boiemii 
fivests  of  the  north,  on  the  heights  of  the  midland  mountains,  by  the  shores  of  the 
boundless  ocean,  and  on  the  b^om  of  the  vast  lakes  and  magnificent  rivers,  have  I 
sought  to  search  out  the  things  which  have  been  hidden  since  the  creation  of  this 
wondrous  world,  or  seen  only  by  the  naked  Indian,  who  has,  for  unknown  ages^ 
dwelt  in  the  gorgeous  but  melancholy  wilderness.  Who  is  the  stranger  to  my  own 
dear  country,  that  can  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  extent  of  its  primeval 
woods— of  the  glory  of  those  columnar  trunks,  that  fi>r  centuries  have  waved  in  the 
bieeze  and  resisted  the  shock  of  the  tempest— of  the  vast  bays  of  our  Atlantic  coasts,, 
replenished  by  thousands  of  streams,  differing  in  magnitude,  as  differ  the  stars  that 
sparkle  in  the  expanse  of  the  pure  heavens — of  the  diversity  of  aspect  in  our  wesU 
ern  piaina,  our  sandy  southern  shores,  interspersed  with  reody  swamps,  and  the 
eliffii  that  protect  our  eastern  coasts— of  the  rapid  currents  of  the  Mexican  GuU,. 
and  the  nuhing  tide-streams  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy — of  our  ocean-lakes,  our  mighty 
rivers,  our  thundering  cataracts,  our  majestic  mountains,  rearing  their  snowy  heaw 
into  the  calm  regions  of  the  clear,  cold  sky. 

**  Would  that  I  could  delineate  to  you  the  vcrlsd  features  of  that  loved  land  I 
But,  nnwilling,  as  I  always  am,  to  attempt  the  description  of  objects  beyond  my 
comprehension,  ^ou  will,  I  hope,  allow  me  to  teU  you  all  that  I  know  of  those  whidn 
I  have  admired  in  youth  an^tudied  in  manhood — ^for  the  acquisition  of  which  I 
have  braved  the  enervating  hWs  of  the  south,  and  the  cramping  colds  of  the  north. 
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penetrated  the  tangled  cane-Bwamp,  thrid  the  dubious  trail  of  the  ulent  forest,  pad' 
died  my  frail  canoe  in  the  creeks  of  the  marshy  shore,  and  swept  in  my  gallant  bark 
o'er  the  swelling  waves  of  the  ocean.** 

From  what  has  already  been  stated,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
our  animated  author  is  seldom  caught  in  the  croaking  mood ;  he 
nevertheless  opens  the  second  volume  with  the  description  of  the 
Raven — a  bird  sacred  to  fabulous  history,  and  possessing  no  very 
amiable  character ;  he  loses  nothing,  certainly,  in  sitting  for  his 
.portrait  before  a  master  hand.  We  now  recognise  in  him,  dispo- 
sitions and  habits  as  respectable  as  they  are  venerable,  and  which 
fully  entitle  him  to  the  honour  here  reserved  for  him.  But  the  limit- 
ed space  to  which  out  observations  are  necessarily  restricted,  will 
not  permit  us  to  enlarge  on  the  many  remarkable  beauties  and 
curious  features  which  present  themselves  in  this  department  of 
the  work ;  nor  do  we  deem  it  necessary  to  adhere  very  closely  to 
any  particular  order  or  arrangement  We  may  safely  refer  to  his 
description  of  the  Turkey-buzzard,  as  peculiarly  graphic,  and  in 
many  points  highly  important  in  a  physiological  view. 

Mr.  Audubon  has  been  highly  censured  for  some  original  ob- 
servations on  thepower  of  smelling  in  this  species,  and  published 
formerly  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburg. 
There  were  not  wanting  some  closet  naturalists,  who,  wedded  to 
old  prejudices,  boldly  impugned  ihe  veracity  of  his  statements. 
Their  entire  correctness,  however,  and  strict  unison  with  nature, 
has  been  subsequently  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradic- 
tion, by  the  institution  of  a  series  of  laboured  and  careful  experi- 
ments, performed  under  the  auspices  of  disinterested  persons,  and 
witnessed  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  science,  and  most 
of  the  jprofessors  in  the  Medical  School  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  Every 
one  whose  mind  is  open  to  conviction,  is  now  satisfied  of  the  fact 
first  announced  by  Mr.  Audubon,  that  the  turkey-buzzard  is  direct- 
ed to  his  food  by  the  power  of  vision,  and  not  by  the  faculty  of 
smelling,  which  exists  indeed  in  rather  an  inferior  degree  in  these 
animals ;— thus  casting  back  upon  its  source  the  foul  aspersions  of 
ignorance  or  malice. 

In  the  history  of  the  Goshawk,  at  page  243,  we  are  furnished 
with  a  curious  instance  of  animal  cunning,  or  "  savoir  faire." 

**  Towards  eveninff  of  the  same  day,  I  saw  one  abandoninsf  its  course  to  give 
chase  to  a  large  flock  of  Crow  black-birds,  then  crossing  the  river.  The  hawk  ap- 
proached them  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  when  the  black-birds  rushed  toge- 
ther so  closely  that  the  flock  looked  like  a  dusky  ball  passing  through  the  air ;  on 
reaching  the  mass,  he,  with  the  greatest  ease,  seized  first  one,  then  another,  and 
another,  rivinj;  each  a  squeeze  with  his  talons,  and  suffering  it  to  drop  upon  the 
water.  In  this  manner  he  had  procured  four  or  five  before  the  poor  birds  reached 
the  woods,  into  which  they  instantly  plunged,  when  he  gave  up  the  chase,  swept 
over  the  water  in  graceful  curves,  and  picked  up  the  finiits  of  his  industiy,  carrying 
each  bird  singly  to  the  shore. 

**  Reader,  is  this  instinct  or  reason  ?** 

We  answer,  reason  certainly:  instance Af  similar  action  to  the 
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above  are  innumerable  in  the  brute  creation ;  and  if  similar  de- 
monstrations of  rational  and  thinking  faculties  are  observed  to 
occur  both  in  man  and  brute,  on  what  principle  of  logic  are  we 
to  designate  them  by  different  names  ? 

**  Tl^  comparison  of  two  ideas  brought  together  into  the  brain 
is  called  reason.  The  relation  perceived  by  the  comparison  is 
called  ^*iui^6?i^;  the  integrity  of  which  depends  upon  the  healthy 
constitution  of  the  brain."  Halter. 

Close  observation  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  animal 
creation  has  convinced  us,  that  the  operations  of  the  brain,  the 
material  instrument  of  thought  both  in  men  and  animals,  where 
similar  faculties  co-exist,  are  similar  in  kind ;  and  the  intellectual 
faculties  in  both  differing  only  in  number  and  intensity — diAerences 
depending  on  the  physical  organization,  and  demonstrable  by  the 
scalpel  of  the  anatomist  Who  has  not  observed  the  facility  with 
which  wild  animals  are  ensnared  in  new  countries  when  first 
visited  by  the  «<lord  of  the  creation?"  and  yet  how  soon  does  their 
experience  teach  them  the  numerous  dan^rs  to  which  they  ai*e 
e3qpo8ed  under  the  obdurate  rule  of  man:  mey  gradually  become 
more  cautious  and  wary,  until  at  length  they  are  enabled,  by 
counter  contrivances,  to  oppose  the  most  cunning  devices,  and 
finally  to  baffle  all  our  ingenuity.  This  knowledge,  the  fruit  of 
experience,  appears  to  be  communicable  from  the  old  to  the 
young! 

But,  to  return  to  our  author — whose  reasonings  have  always 
&cts  and  observations  for  a  basis.  His  accurate,  and,  we  may 
say,  'personal  acquaintance  with  the  feathered  tribes,  we  have  en- 
joyed frequent  and  various  opportunities  of  testing.  Sometimes  at 
great  distances,  by  their  mode  of  flight;  again,  when  nearer,  yet 
out  of  sight,  "  by  the  tones  of  their  voice,"  or  the  melody  of  their 
song,  were  the  various  species  recognised. 

But  the  case  of  the  tmife  headed  eagk  furnishes  a  striking  in- 
stance of  his  critical  acumen,  and  must  convince  the  most  scep- 
tical   At  page  163  we  have  the  following  remarks  on  this  bira: 

*■  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  state  of  confinement  this  species  sometimes  requires  a 
long  series  of  years  before  it  attains  the  ffall  adult  pluma^,  by  which  it  is  so  distinctly 
characCerixed.  There  b  now  one  living  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  which  was 
eight  years  in  coming  to  this  state  of  maturity.  Almost  every  person  who  saw  it 
in  its  brown  dress,  called  it  either  a  new  species  or  a  Golden  Eagle!  Nay,  some  said 
that  it  most  be  the  pretended  Bird  of  Wagkinffton  !  A  friend  took  me  to  see  it;  I  felt 
•SBored  as  to  the  species,  and  told  him  that  its  head  and  bill  would  become  white,  and 
that  Its  life,  whico  was  rather  larger  than  common,  was  not  such  as  to  indicate  a 
new  species.'* 

This  fine  specimen,  which  is  still  living  at  Mr.  M' Aran's  gar- 
den, had  been  actually  described  as  a  new  species  by  a  naturalist 
of  Philadelphia.  Yet  we  are  assured  by  those  who  witnessed  the 
experiment,  that  the  unerring  aquiline  eye  of  our  author  detected 
the  species,  and  pronounced,  with  the  certainty  of  brotherly  recog- 
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nition,  that  an  old  acquaintance  stood  before  him,  ere  he  had  aiv 
proached  within  several  feet  of  the  object;  and  although  at  the 
time  not  the  least  indication  of  a  coming  change  of  plumage  was 
apparent,  he  asserted  that  it  could  not  lye  long  before  the  usual 
cnaracters  would  be  developed.  In  less  than  two  years  his  predic- 
tions were  verified. 

In  the  classification  of  birds,  the  distribution  of  them  into  van- 
ous  sections,  genera,  and  species,  is  frequently  attended  with  diffi« 
culty,  so  close  is  the  resemblance  of  nearly  allied  species  in  many 
instances.  For  example,  the  Vireos  of  Vieillot  differ  from  the 
MttscicapcB  of  authors  only  in  the  possession  of  a  shorter  and  thin* 
ner  bill;  but  this  is  a  character  which  equally  occurs  occasionally 
in  the  same  species  of  different  sexes  and  ages ;  how  then  are  we 
to  determine  whether  this  section  be  founded  in  general  and  per- 
manent characters,  or  in  accidental  variety?  certamly  not  by  hock 
descriptions,  or  by  the  examination  of  dried  specimens,  but  by  an 
appeal  to  nature,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  are  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  habits  of  the  animal  by  certain  peculiarities  of  struc- 
ture. The  case  in  question  is  beautifiilly  illustrated  by  our  author 
at  page  287. 

**  One  of  the  principal  differenoes  between  the  habits  of  this  and  some  other  species 
which  are  now  called  Vireos,  and  the  Flycatchers,  is,  that  the  former  procure  their 
food  principally  by  moving  about  and  along  the  branches  or  twigs  of  the  trees,  by  light 
hops,  alternately  changing  sides,  reaching  and  securing  their  prey  by  an  elastic  ex- 
tension of  the  legs  and  neck,  without  the  continual  snapping  or  clicking  of  the  bill  so 
common  among  the  Muscicape  on  such  occasions,  and  tnat  they  seldom  make  sorties 
on  the  wing  to  an^  distance,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  insects  on  which  they 
usually  foed.  This  habit  is  retained  until  autumn,  when,  insects  being  scarce,  tlie 
Vireo  sallies  forth  to  a  short  distance  in  pursuit  of  them,  as  they  may  cmmce  to  pass 
near  the  tree  on  which,  in  the  silent  mood  of  a  Flycatcher,  it  stands  erect,  using  the 
watchftil  side-glances  peculiar  to  its  tribe,  as  it  anxiously  expects  the  passage  of  its 
prey.  Another  difference  is,  that  Vireos  are  generally  more  musical,  lively  and  gay, 
than  Flycatchers,  so  that  their  society  is  more  welcome  to  man;  and,  as  if  fully  con- 
scious of  their  superiority  in  this  respect,  and  knowing  that  they  commit  no  depreda- 
tions upon  his  fruit  or  bees,  calculated  to  arouse  his  anger,  they  often  suffer  him  to 
approach  with  a  carelessness  that  evidently  proves  the  simpUcity  of  their  nature.  The 
third  great  difference  between  the  Vireos  and  Flycatchers  is,  that  the  former  seldom, 
if  ever,  go  down  from  the  trees  to  the  water,  for  the  purpose  of  drinking ;  while  the 
latter  are  often  seen  gliding  closely  over  rivers  and  pools,  from  which  they  sip  their 
drink.  The  Vireos  quench  their  thirst  with  the  drops  of  dew  or  rain  that  adhere  to  the 
leaves  or  twigs.  I  might  add,  that  the  quiverin?  motion  of  the  wings  in  Flycatchers 
when  alighted,  is  not  exhibited  by  the  Vireos,  at  least  has  never  been  observed  by  me. 
On  the  other  haxid,  the  affinity  existing  between  the  Vireos  and  Muscicape  is  indi- 
cated by  their  being  equally  possessed  of  the  power  of  regurgitation.** 

So  exclusive  a  devotee  of  nature  as  our  author  is  known  to  be, 
may  be  excused  if  he  occasionally  displays  his  want  of  book 
knowledge.  This  is  sometimes  though  very  rarely  to  be  regretted, 
when  foUowing  his  instructive  pages.  In  his  amusing  history  of 
our  common  Crow,  p.  821,  we  were  struck  with  the  foUowing 
paragraph  in  reference  to  the  above  remark. 

**  I  never  saw  a  pet  Crow  in  the  United  States,  and  tharefore  cannot  say  with  how 
much  aoeoraey  they  may  tteitats  the  human  Vo&ee,  or,  iadeei^  if  they  pofeaeis  'tfie 
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power  of  imitatioii  at  all,  which  I  verjr  much  doubt,  as  in  their  uturftl  ftatethey  ne?er 
evinoe  anv  talents  for  mimicry;  nor  can  I  say  if  it  poaseas  the  thieving  propenaitiea 
attriboted  by  authors  to  the  European  Crow.** 

In  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  of  Philadelphia,  edited 
many  years  since  by  the  late  Professor  R  S.  Barton,  tnere  is  to  be 
found  a  most  complete  and  detailed  account  of  the  habits  of  the 
crow  in  a  domestic  state,  by  that  distinguished  botanist  the  late  Mr. 
William  Bartram,  who  for  several  years  cherished  a  pet  crow  at 
his  Botanic  Garden  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city;  the  animal  possessed 
the  freedom  of  the  garden,  and  never  manifested  the  least  inclina- 
tion to  leave  his  patron.  The  whole  history  of  this  bird's  life;  as 
familiarly  detailed  by  Bartram,  is  fully  worthy  of  a  reprint;  we 
have  always  admired  it  as  one  of  the  very  best  specimens  of  animal 
bi^;raphy  on  record.  Among  the  host  of  pet  animals  which  at 
dirorent  periods  of  life  it  was  our  delight  to  cherish,  we  have 
numbered  the  crow,  and  have  frequently  observed  other  specimens 
in  bondage  in  and  about  our  city;  from  which  we  can  assure  our 
author,  £at  the  species  in  question  possesses  every  just  claim 
to  his  character  as  a  thief,  a  mimic,  and  incorrigible  knave;  as 
well  as  a  noisy,  insatiable  glutton,  preferring  animal  to  vegetable 
diet 

But  however  kindly  the  feelings  entertained  by  our  author  to- 
ward the  feathered  companions  of  his  solitude,  he  appears  never 
to  have  been  addicted  to  making  living  pets  of  them  m  bondage. 
When  livinff  birds  came  into  his  possession,  he  either  soon  restor- 
ed them  to  freedom,  or  transfixed  them  with  iron  pins,  according 
to  the  necessity  of  tlie  case.  The  struggle  between  feeling  and 
interest  to  which  he  was  sometimes  subjected  on  such  occasions, 
is  well  illustrated  in  his  account  of  the  Uving  specimen  of  the 
Golden  Eagle  with  which  he  was  presented  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  Boston  Museum. 

**  He  was  immediately  conveyed  to  my  place  of  residence,  covered  by  a  blanket,  to 
safe  him,  in  hu  adversity,  from  the  gaze  of  the  people.  I  placed  the  cage  so  as  to 
aficvd  me  a  good  view  of  the  captive,  and  I  must  acknowledge,  that  as  I  watched  his 
ejre,  and  obwrved  his  looks  of  proud  disdain,  I  felt  towards  him  not  so  generously  as 
looght  to  have  done.  At  times  I  was  half  inclined  to  restore  him  to  his  freedom,  that 
he  Bu^i  return  to  his  native  mountains;  nay,  I  several  times  thought  how  pleasing 
it  wa3d  be  to  see  him  spread  out  his  broad  wings  and  sail  away  towards  the  rocks 
of  fau  wild  haunts;  but  then,  reader,  some  one  seemed  to  whisper  that  I  ought  to  take 
the  portrait  of  the  magnificent  bird,  and  I  abandoned  the  more  generous  design  of 
aslting  him  at  liberty, Tor  the  express  purpose  of  showing  you  his  semblance.**  p.  464 

As  an  instance  of  the  undisturbed  felicity  and  domestic  comfort 
which  is  reserved  to  some  families  of  birds  of  good  fortune,  we 
might  refer  to  his  histoiy  of  the  "Wood  Pewee;'*  and  as  equally 
illustrative  of  the  opposite  picture,  to  his  description  of  the  Black 
Snake  attacking  the  nest  of  the  "  Thrasher,"  which  but  too  truly 
represents  the  sad  misfortunes  to  which  these  unoffending  creatures 
are  liable.    But  we  should,  be  at  a  loss  ^here  and  when  to  end. 
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did  we  attempt  to  specify  all  the  more  interesting  traits  developed 
in  this  charmmg  volume;  our  limits  restrict  us  to  a  single  chapter, 
and  Mre  have  made  choice  of  that  which  immortalizes  the  ''Ame- 
rican Sparrow  Hawk,"  on  account  of  its  brevity,  and  because,  as 
a  specimen  of  this  kind  of  writings  it  may  be  considered  as  unsur- 
passed by  any  other,  p.  246. 

**  We  have  few  more  beautifiil  hawks  in  the  United  States  than  this  active  little 
species,  and  I  am  sure,  none  half  so  abundant  It  is  fomid  in  every  district  fitim 
Louisiana  to  Maine,  as  well  as  firom  the  Atlantic  shores  to  the  western  regions. 
Erery  one  knows  the  Sparrow-Hawk,  the  ver^  mention  of  its  name  never  iaib  to 
brings  to  mind  some  anecdote  connected  with  its  habits,  and,  as  it  commits  no  de- 
predations on  poultry,  few  disturb  it,  so  that  the  natural  increase  of  the  species  ex- 
periences no  cheek  vom  man.  During  the  winter  months  especially  it  may  be  seen 
m  the  Southern  States  about  every  old  field,  orchard,  barn-yard,  or  kitchen-garden, 
but  seldom  indeed  in  the  interior  of  the  forest 

**  Beautifully  erect,  it  stands  on  the  highest  fence*stake,  the  broken  top  of  a  tree, 
the  summit  of  a  grain  slack,  or  the  comer  of  the  barn,  patienUy  and  silently  wait* 
ing  until  it  sp^  a  mole,  a  field-mouse,  a  cricket,  or  a  grasshopper,  on  which  to 
pounce.  If  disappointed  in  its  expectation,  it  leaves  its  stand  and  removes  to  an- 
other, flying  low  and  swifUy  until  within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  on  which  it  wishes 
to  alieht,  wnen  all' of  a  sudden,  and  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  it  rises  towards 
it  and  setUes  with  incomparable  firmness  of  manner,  merely  suffering  its  beaatilo] 
tail  to  vibrate  gently  for  a  while,  its  wings  being  closed  with  the  swiftness  of  tbonght. 
Its  keen  eye  perceives  something  beneath,  when  down  it  darts,  secures  the  object 
in  its  t^ons,  returns  to  its  stand,  and  devours  its  prey  piece  by  piece.  This  done, 
the  little  hunter  rises  in  the  air,  describes  a  few  circles,  moves  on  directly,  balances 
itself  steadily  by  a  tremulous  motion  of  its  wings,  darts  towards  the  earth,  but,  m 
if  disappointed,  checks  its  course,  reascends  and  proceeds.  Some  unlucky  finch 
crosses  the  field  beneath  it  The  Hawk  has  marked  it,  and,  anxious  to  secure  its 
prise,  sweeps  afler  it;  the  chase  is  soon  ended,  for  the  poor  affi'ighted  and  panting 
bird  becomes  the  prey  of  the  ruthless  hunter,  who,  unconscious  of  wrong,  carries 
it  off  to  some  elevated  branch  of  a  tall  tree,  plucks  it  neaUy,  tears  the  flesh  asun- 
der, and  having  eaten  all  that  it  can  pick,  allows  the  skeleton  and  wings  to  fall 
to  the  ground,  where  they  may  apprize  the  traveller  that  a  murder  haa  been  oom- 
mtUed. 

**  Thus,  reader,  are  the  winter  months  spent  by  this  litUe  marauder.  When  spring 
returns  to  enliven  the  earth,  each  male  bird  seeks  for  its  mate,  whose  coyness  ia 
not  less  innocent  than  that  of  the  genUe  dove.  Pursued  fi-om  place  to  place,  the 
female  at  length  yields  to  the  importunity  of  her  dear  tormentor,  when  side  by  side 
they  sail,  screamme  aloud  their  love  notes,  which  if  not  musical,  are  doubtless  at 
least  delightful  to  the  parties  concerned.  With  tremulous  wings  tiiey  search  for 
a  place  in  which  to  deposite  their  eggs  secure  fii>m  danger,  and  now  ihey  have 
found  it 

**  On  that  tall  mouldering  headless  trunk,  the  hawks  have  alighted  side  by  side. 
Bee  how  they  caress  each  otiier !  Mark !  The  female  enters  uie  deserted  Wood- 
pecker*s  hole,  where  she  remains  some  time  measuring  its  breadth  and  depth.  Now 
she  appears,  exultingly  calls  her  mate,  and  tells  him  there  could  not  be  a  fitter 
place.  Full  of  joy  they  gambol  through  the  air,  chase  all  intruders  away,  wateh 
the  Grrakles  and  oUier  bir£  to  which  the  hole  might  be  equally  pleasing,  and  so 
pass  the  time,  until  the  female  has  deposited  her  eg^  six,  periiaps  even  seven  in 
number,  round,  and  beautifully  spotted.  The  birds  sit  alternately,  each  feeding  the 
other  and  watching  with  silent  care.  Afler  a  while  the  young  appear,  covered  with 
white  down.  They  grow  apace,  and  now  are  ready  to  go  abroad,  when  their  parent* 
entice  them  forth.  »>me  launch  into  the  air  at  once,  others,  not  so  strong,  now  and 
then  fall  to  the  ground ;  but  all  continue  to  be  well  provided  with  food,  until  they 
are  able  to  shift  for  themselves.  Together  they  search  for  grasshoppers,  crickets, 
and  such  young  birds  as,  less  experienced  than  themselves,  fall  an  easy  prey.  The 
ftmily  still  resort  to  the  same  field,  each  bird  making  choice  of  a  stand,  the  top  of 
a  tree,  or  that  of  the  Great  Mulleitt.   At  times  they  remove  to  the  ground,  then  fly 
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eff  IB  a  body«M|»ratei  ind  again  betake  themselves  to  their  stands.  Hieir  strensth 
incr^ses,  their  flight  improves,  and  the  field-moose  seldom  gains  her  retreat  befin 
the  little  Falcon  secures  it  for  a  meaL 

**  The  trees,  of  late  so  richly  men,  now  disclose  the  fading  tints  of  autumn;  the 
ericket  beeomes  mate,  the  msahopper  withers  on  the  fences,  the  mouse  retreats  to 
her  winter  quarters,  dismu  clouds  obscure  the  eastern  horison,  the  son  assumes 
a  sickly  dimness,  hoar  fhwts  cover  the  ground,  and  the  long  night  encroaches  on 
the  domains  of  light  No  longer  are  heard  the  feathered  choristers  of  the  woods, 
who  throng  towards  more  congenial  dimes,  and  in  their  rear  rushes  the  Sparrow 
Hawk. 

*  Its  flight  is  rather  irregular,  nor  can  it  be  called  protracted.  It  flies  over  a 
fields  bat  seldom  ftrther  at  a  time ;  even  in  barren  lands,  a  fbw  hundred  yards  are 
afl  the  extent  it  chooses  to  go  before  it  alights.  During  the  love  season  alone  it 
may  be  seen  sailing  for  half  an  hour,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  longest  time  I  ever 
saw  one  on  the  wing.  When  chasinp  a  bird,  it  passes  along  with  considerable 
celerity,  bat  never  attains  the  speed  of  the  Sharp^hinned  Hawk  or  of  other  species. 
When  teaaing  sn  Earle  or  a  Turkey  Buxsaid,  its  strength  seems  to  fail  in  a  few 
minotes,  and  if  itself  chased  by  a  stronger  hawk,  it  soon  retires  into  some  thicket 
ht  protection.  Its  migrations  are  pursued  by  day,  and  with  much  apparent  non* 
ehaknce. 

**  The  cry  of  this  bird  so  much  resembles  that  of  the  European  Kestrel,  to  which 
it  seems  allied,  that,  were  it  rather  stronger  in  intonation,  it  might  be  mistaken  for 
it  At  times  it  emits  its  notes  while  perclwd,  but  principally  when  on  the  wing,  and 
more  continually  before  and  after  the  birth  of  its  youn^,  the  weaker  cries  of  which 
it  imitates  when  they  have  left  the  nest  and  fellow  their  parents. 

**  The  Sparrow  Hawk  does  not  much  regard  the  height  of  the  place  in  which  it 
daposites  its  eggs,  provided  it  be  otherwise  suitable,  but  I  never  saw  it  construct  a 
nest  far  itsdf.  It  prefers  the  hole  of  a  Woodpecker,  but  now  and  then  is  mtisfied 
with  an  abandoned  crow's  nest  So  prolific  is  it,  that  1  do  not  recollect  having  ever 
Ibund  fewer  than  five  eggs  or  young  in  the  nest,  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
namher  sometimes  amounts  to  seven.  The  eggs  are  nearly  globular,  of  a  deep 
bolFcoloor,  blotched  all  over  with  dark  brown  and  Uack.  This  Hawk  sometimes 
raises  two  broods  in  the  season,  in  the  Southern  States,  where  in  fkct  it  may  be  said 
to  be  a  constant  resident;  but  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  seldom  if  ever 
more  than  one.  Nay,  I  have  thought  that  in  the  South  the  egn  of  a  laying  are 
more  numerous  than  in  the  North,  although  of  this  I  am  not  qiute  certain. 

*■  So  much  attached  are  they  to  their  stand,  that  they  will  return  to  it  and  sit 
there  by  preference  for  months  in  soccession.  My  friend  Bachman  informed  me, 
that,  tliroo^h  tliis  circumstance,  he  has  caught  as  many  as  seven  in  the  same  field, 
each  fixnn  its  favourite  stump. 

**  AHhoagh  the  greater  number  of  these  Hawks  remove  southward  at  the  ap- 
pniach  of  winter,  some  remain  even  in  the  State  of  New  York  during  the  severasi 
WMther  of  that  season.  These  keep  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  bams, 
where  now  and  then  they  secure  a  rat  or  a  mouse  for  their  support  Sometimes 
this  species  is  severely  handled  by  the  larger  Hawks.  One  of  them  who  had  caught 
a  Sparrow,  and  was  flying  off  wiUi  it,  was  suddenly  observed  by  a  Red.tailed  Hawk, 
which  in  a  few  minutes  made  it  drop  its  prey:  this  contented  the  pursner  and  ena* 
Ued  the  pursued  to  escape. 

**  TasoDoac  Lincoln,  ESsa.  of  Dennisville,  Maine,  informed  me  that  the  Sparrow 
Hawk  is  in  the  habit  of  attacking  the  Republican  Swallow,  whfle  sitting  on  its 
«ip^  deliberately  tearing  the  botUe-neck-like  entrance  of  its  corioos  nest,  and 
selling  the  occupant  for  its  pr^.  This  is  as  fit  a  place  as  any  to  inform  you,  that 
the  Imer  of  that  gentleman,  who  has  resided  at  Dennisville  upwards  of  forty  years, 
Ibond  the  swallow  just  mentioned  abundant  there,  on  his  arrival  in  that  then  wild 
portioa  of  the  country. 

<*  In  the  Floridas  the  Sparrow  Hawk  pairs  as  early  as  February,  in  the  Middle 
States  about  April,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Maine  seldom  before  June.  Few 
are  seen  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  none  in  Newfoundland,  or  on  the  western  coast  of 
Labtador.  Although  abundant  in  the  interior  of  East  Florida,  I  did  not  observe 
one  on  any  of  the  keys  which  border  the  coast  of  tiiat  singular  peninsula.  During 
one  of  my  jounieysdown  the  Misussippi,  I  firequently  obstfved  some  of  these  birds 
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■tanding  on  low  dead  bnmohes  over  the  water,  from  which  they  would  |iiek  up  the 
beetles  that  had  accidentally  fallen  into  the  atream. 

•*  No  bird  can  be  more  easily  raised  and  kept  than  this  beantiful  Hawk.  I  onoe 
found  a  young  male  that  had  dropped  from  tlw  nest  before  it  was  able  to  fly.  It» 
cries  for  food  attracted  my  notice,  and  I  discovered  it  Iving  near  a  loff.  It  was 
lar^  and  covered  with  soft  white  down,  through  which  the  younff  feathers  pro- 
truded. Its  little  blue  bill  and  yet  grey  eyes  made  it  look  not  unlike  an  owL  I 
took  it  home,  named  it  Nero,  and  provided  it  with  small  birds,  at  which  it  would 
scramble  fiercely,  although  yet  unable  to  tear  their  flesh,  in  which  I  assisted  it  In 
a  few  weeks  it  grew  very  beautiful,  and  became  so  voracious,  requiring  a  praat 
number  of  birds  daily,  that  I  turned  it  out,  to  see  how  it  would  shift  fer  itselfl  This 
proved  a  gratification  to  both  of  us:  it  soon  hunted  for  grasshoppers  and  other  iiw 
sects,  anaon  returning  from  my  walks  I  now  and  then  threw  a  dead  bird  hi^h  in 
the  air,  which  it  never  failed  to  perceive  firom  its  stand,  and  towards  which  it 
launched  with  such  quickness  as  sometimes  to  catch  it  befere  it  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  little  fellow  attracted  the  notice  of  his  brothers,  brought  up  hard  by,  who,  ac» 
oompanied  by  their  parents,  at  first  gave  it  chase,  and  feroed  it  to  take  reftige  be- 
hind one  of  the  window-shutters,  where  it  usually  passed  the  night,  but  soon  became 
gentler  towards  it,  as  if  fergivinf  its  desertion.  My  bird  was  fastidious  in  the 
choice  of  food,  would  not  touch  a  Woodpecker,  however  fresh,  and  as  he  grewolder« 
refiised  to  eat  birds  that  were  in  the  least  tainted.  To  the  last  he  oontin^d  kind  to 
me,  and  never  failed  to  return  at  night  to  his  favourite  roost  behind  the  window- 
shutter.  His  courageous  disposition  oflen  amused  the  family,  as  he  would  sail  off 
from  his  stand,  and  fall  on  the  back  of  a  tame  duck,  which,  setting  up  a  loud  quack, 
would  waddle  off  in  great  alarm  with  the  Hawk  sticking  to  her.  But,  as  has  often 
happened  to  adventurers  of  similar  spirit,  his  audacity  cost  him  his  life.  A  hen  and 
her  brood  chanced  to  attract  his  notice,  and  he  flew  to  secure  one  of  the  chickftns, 
but  met  one  whose  parental  affection  inspired  her  with  a  coursfe  greater  than  hia 
own.    The  ooufiict,  which  was  severe,  ended  the  adventures  otpoor  Nero. 

**  I  have  ofien  observed  birds  of  this  species  in  the  Southern  States,  and  more 
especially  in  the  floridas,  which  were  so  much  smaller  than  those  met  with  in  the 
Middle  and  Northern  Districts,  that  I  felt  almost  inclined  to  consider  them  difierent; 
but  after  studying  their  habits  and  voice,  I  became  assured  that  they  were  the  same. 
Another  species  allied  to  the  present,  and  alluded  to  by  Wilson,  has  never  made  ite 
appearance  in  our  Southern  States.** 

Passing  to  the  consideration  of  his  great  work,  "  The  Birds  of 
America,^*  it  will  not  be  expected,  after  the  high  encomiums  which 
have  been  elicited  by  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  that  we  should  occupy  much  of  our 
reader's  time  in  descanting  on  the  merits  of  the  beautiful  volume 
before  us ;  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  in  the  opinion  of  all  sound 
critics,  it  even  surpasses,  in  magnificence  of  colouring,  its  prede- 
cessor; nor  could  we,  by  any  descriptive  power  of  our  pen,  con- 
vey an  adequate  idea  of  its  merits,  either  as  a  production  of  art 
or  of  science.  The  brilliant  illustrations  must  be  viewed  and 
studied  in  order  to  be  duly  estimated.  Each  picture  in  itself  forms 
a  study  for  the  artist,  and  had  Mr.  Audubon  confined  his  labours 
to  the  completion  of  his  drawing  of  the  "  Golden  Eagle**  alone, 
his  fame  as  an  artist  would  have  been  perpetuated.  Thn*teen  days 
of  intense  and  uninterrupted  application  were  bestowed  on  this 
inimitable  production  of  his  practised  pencil,  which  will  be  viewed 
with  increased  interest,  when  it  is  known  that  its  execution  nearly 
deprived  science  forever  of  the  further  labours  of  the  author,  who, 
debarred  firom  the  daily  active  corporeal  exercise  to  which  from 
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youth  he  had  been  accustomed,  by  the  urgent  demands  of  so  large 
and  perishable  a  subject,  mduced  an  attack  of  paralysis,  which,  but 
for  tlie  timely  and  well  directed  skill  of  his  medical  advisers  in 
Boston,  would  have  terminated  his  existence.  And  where  then 
should  we  look  for  the  master  hand  to  resume  and  direct  his  pen- 
cil? Where  find  united  in  one  individual  the  highest  attributes  of 
the  historian  and  painter,  whose  unrivalled  productions  shall  be 
perfectly  unique  both  in  conception  and  execution?  A  work  which 
the  Aristotle  of  our  age  has  unnesitatingly  declared  ^  surpasses  all 
others,"  (Vide  Cuvier*s  Btgne  Animaly  Introduction  to  the  Second 
Edition^  p.  34,)  and  who,  in  his  "  Rapport  Verbal,"  made  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  "Natural  Histoiy  of  the  Birds 
of  North  America  by  Mr.  Audubon,"  pays  tfie  following  just 
tribute  to  our  author's  merits :  "  On  pent  le  charact^riser  en  peu 
de  mots,  en  disant  que  c'est  le  monument  le  plus  magnifique  qui 
ait  encore  ^t^  ^lev^  k  TOmithologie."  And  further  on  remarks— 
**  Autrefois  c'^taient  les  naturalistes  Europ^ns  qui  ^taient  oblige 
de  faire  connaitre  k  PAmerique  les  richesses  qu'  elle  poss^dait ; 
maintenant  les  Michill,  les  Harlan,  les  Wilson,  les  Charles  Bona- 
parte rendent  avec  usure  k  TEurope  ce  que  I'Amerique  en  a  re9u» 
L'  Histoire  des  Oiseaux  des  Etats  Unis  de  Wilson  ^lait  d^ja  en 
^I^ance  nos  plus  beaux  ouvrages  d'Omithologie.  Si  celui  de  M. 
AiMiubon  se  termine  il  faudra  convenir  que  ce  sera  I'Amerique 
qui,  pour  la  magnificence  de  I'ex^cution,  aura  surpass^  I'ancien 
monoe." 

Nor  have  the  men  of  science  of  Great  Britain  been  less  liberal 
in  their  encomiums,  and  all  their  most  noted  scientific  journals 
have  firequently  paid  just  tribute  to  Audubon's  well  earned  fame. 
Passing  by  for  the  present  the  able  reviews  and  critical  notices  of 
such  distinguished  authors  as  Bonaparte,  Swainson,  Wilson,  Jame- 
son, &c.,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  citing  an  extract  firom 
the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,  of  an  article  which, 
though  anonymous,  we  know  to  be  the  production  of  a  naturaUst 
of  Scotland,  whose  name  stands  unrivalled  among  European  orni- 
thologists, and  who  is  at  the  present  moment  occupied  in  execute 
ing  the  most  masterly  drawings  of  the  burds  of  England,  in  illus- 
tration of  an  elaborate  work  now  preparing  for  the  press.  We 
have  enjoved  an  opportunity  of  examining  his  port-foho,  and  are 
satined  that  the  productions  of  his  pencil  are  surpassed  only  by 
jome  of  Audubon's. 

**  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  our  author  has  invented  a  new  style  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  natural  objects;  for  so  tme  are  his  pictures,  that  he  who  has  once  seen 
and  examined  them,  can  never  again  look  with  pleasure  on  the  finest  producCioiw 
of  living  artists.  To  paint  like  Audubon,  will  henceforth  mean,  to  represent  nature 
as  she  is.  The  birds  are  represented  such  as  nature  created  them,  of  their  full  di- 
m^TMWTw,  glowing  in  all  the  beauty  of  their  unsullied  plumage,  and  presenting  the 
forma,  nttjtndes,  and  motions  peculiar  to  the  raedm.  In  no  case  do  they  appear 
befon  OS  in  the  stiff  and  fonnal  attitudes  in  wnich  we  find  them  in  oCfaflr  works. 
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perdied  upon  an  unmeaning  stump  or  stone.  On  the  oontniy,  they  are  seen  in  all 
iin&i^nable  positions,  puraiung  their  usual  avocations.  The  for&4hortenings  and 
varieties  of  attitude  which  induce  painters  generally  to  present  side  views  only,  seem 
to  have  been  accounted  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  drawing,  with  so  much 
delicacy,  grace,  and  vigour  have  the  most  difficult  positions  been  managed.  A  pecu- 
liar charm  has  been  given  to  these  representations,  by  the  circumstances,  that  the 
trees,  pUnts,  and  flowers  of  the  districts  in  which  they  occur,  are  all  represented, 
generally  with  surprising  accuracy,  and  always  with  great  taste.  The  flowing 
nstoons  of  climbing  shruTis  and  creepers,  hung  with  broad  leaves,  garlands  of  flofw- 
ers  and  clustered  lorries,  the  lichen-crusted  branches  of  the  forest  trees,  and  the 
decaved  stumps  on  which  the  woodpeckers  seek  their  food,  are  in  themselves  objects 
of  admiration." 

This  is  just  praise,  and,  emanating  from  a  source  beyond  sus- 
picion, is  entitled  to  ttie  highest  respect,  and  must  be  \iewed  as 
decisive. 

But  amidst  the  universal  peeans  which  resound  far  and  near,  to 
the  merits  of  lofly  grenius  and  well  tried  talents,  '*  what  notes  of 
discord  are  those  wnich  disturb  the  general  joy,  and  silence  the 
acclamations  of  victory?  They  are  the  notes  ofjohn  Hook^  hoarse- 
Iv  bawling  through  the  American  camp,  beef!  beef!  beef!*'  (VUL 
fVirCs  Life  of  Patrick  Henry^  p.  374.) 

'Tis  true,  the  unassuming,  confiding,  and  modest  historian  of  na^ 
lure  has  his  enemies,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  one  whose  brilliant 
productions  are  more  calculated  to  excite  envy;  but,  fortunately, 
the  intellectual  force  of  our  author's  opponents  falls  far  short  of 
the  activity  and  zeal  which  they  have  brought  to  bear  in  so  unjust 
a  cause.  Otherwise  we  should  have  experienced  a  degree  of  mor- 
tification in  confessing  that  these  opponents  are  chiefly  limited  to 
Mr.  Audubon's  native  countrymen.  As  it  is,  their  vain  efiforta 
would  be  calculated  to  excite  amusement,  were  it  not  for  the  malice 
by  which  in  most  instances  they  are  characterized.  In  alluding 
to  some  of  their  unfounded  charges,  we  shall  assume  the  forbear- 
ance  of  Mr.  Audubon,  who  has  at  all  times  abstained  from  men- 
tioning the  names  of  those  who  have  so  unjustly  persecuted  and 
reviled  him.  In  this  respect  he  has  not  only  displayed  a  Christian 
virtue,  but  may  find  his  account  in  having  thus  deprived  those 
names  of  the  only  chance  which  they  ever  possessed  of  desc^dd- 
ioff  to  posterity  along  with  his  imperishable  worka 

It  is  not  requisite  now  to  enter  into  any  disquisitions  to  refute 
long  exploded  errors:  in  every  instance  it  will  be  found,  on  close 
examination,  that  all  the  specified  charges  put  forth  to  fix  the  stig- 
ma of  mendacity  to  the  name  of  our  author,  or  to  convict  him  of 
the  base  attempt  to  palm  upon  the  public  the  spurious  productions 
of  a  vitiated  imagination,  for  grave  truths  in  natural  history, 
have  invariably  arisen  out  of  the  ignorance  or  malice  of  the  ac- 
cusers. 

Thus  the  extraordinary  and  curious  facts  in  the  physiology  and 
habits  of  the  turkey-buzzard,  so  fiiilhfully  observed  and  accurately 
detailed  by  Mr.  Audubon,  were  not  only  received  with  disdaiiH 
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hy  his  opponents,  but  were  puUicly  cited  as  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  ignorance  and  presumption  of  our  author.  At  the  present 
time,  after  the  repeated  and  satisfactory  experiments,  instituted 
expressly  to  determine  the  disputed  points,  by  numerous  and  highly 
reputable  and  disinterested  witnesses,  no  one  who  entertains  the 
least  regard  for  his  own  reputation  or  honour,  would  presume  to 
express  a  doubt  Not  less  satisfactory  have  proved  the  results  of 
subsequent  investigations,  by  competent  observers,  on  the  **  habit 
of  climbing  of  the  rattle-snake,''  together  with  the  occasional  dis- 
position of  this  animal  to  enter  the  water  to  swim — both  of  which 
facts  had  been  repeatedly  cited  to  reflect  on  the  veracity  of  our 
author — and  were  even  urged  during  a  successful  canvass  for  the 
election  of  Mr.  Audubon  as  a  member  of  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Society,  as  sufficient  reasons  for  excluding  him  from  its 
Donours;  but  the  mere  positive  assertions  of  inexperience  and  pre^ 
judice,  failed  before  the  published  testimony  of  such  observers  as 
Gen.  Jessup,  Gen.  Gibson,  Col.  Abert,  Lieutenant  Swift,  Ac,  of 
the  United  States  Army. 

Long  ere  this,  on  a  similar  occasion,  before  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  objections  still  more  untenable 
were  much  insisted  on  by  the  same  opponents,  and  as  regards  their 
substantiation,  with  Uke  success.  It  was  here  gravely  asserted, 
and  by  a  member  of  the  medical  profession  too,  that  the  candidate 
could  not  be  considered  as  a  man  of  veracity,  and  was  therefore 
unworthy  of  the  honours  of  this  society.  And  what  were  the 
grounds  truly  upon  which  this  serious  charge  rested?  Mr.  Audit- 
Son,  forsooth,  had  coUoquialiy  stated  that  he  had,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Mississippi,  **  fattened  a  tame  Merganser  on  com!** 
"  Now,"  continued  tne  orator  of  the  evening,  "  every  body  knows 
that  this  cannot  be  a  correct  statement,  inasmuch  as  it  is  well 
ascertained  that  the  Merganser  is  strictly  carnivorous  in  its  habits." 

But  it  was  very  significantly  asked  by  the  friends  of  the  candi- 
date, if  the  habits  of  an  animal  are  not  occasionally  changed  by 
domestication:  they  also  quoted  facts  in  illustration  of  this  point 
The  academicians  were  reminded — 

1st,  that  Spallanzani,  in  his  treatise  on  digestion j  noticed  the 
case  of  an  eagle  which  he  forced  to  feed  on  bread  alone. 

2d,  That  Captain  Cook,  in  his  voyages,  has  stated  that  he  has 
seen  the  Albatross  fattened  on  corn  meal;  a  diet  by  which  the 
taste  of  the  flesh  was  much  improved. 

3d,  That  cattle,  during  severe  winters,  in  our  eastern  states, 
were  freouently  fed  principally  on  salted  fish. 

4th,  Tnat  Pliny,  in  his  account  of  the  advance  of  the  Roman 
army  through  Persia,  notices  the  poor  fare  of  the  soldiers,  who 
were  condemned  to  eat  the  miseraole  mutton  of  the  country,  the 
sheep  having  been  fed  on  fishj  &c.,  &c. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  unfounded  charges  urged  at  tUs 
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time  to  prejudice  the  members  against  the  reputation  of  a  candi' 
date,  then  fifteen  hundred  miles  distant,  and  who,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Charles  Bonaparte,  was  not  intimately  known  to  any  of 
the  members,  many  of  whom  had  never  seen  him. 

There  were  nineteen  votes  present,  seven  of  whom  gave  a  nega^ 
tive  voice — a  majority  just  sufficient  to  exclude  the  candidate.  A» 
a  curious  circumstance  connected  with  this  election,  it  may  >  be 
stated  that  not  one  of  those  members  who  opposed  Mr.  Audubon's 
election,  now  take  any  part  in  the  concerns  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences: — ^they  have  ceased  to  attend  its  meetings. 

But  the  tables  have  since  changed:  time,  and  a  further  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Audubon,  have  convinced  the  Academy  of  it» 
error;  the  members  subsequently  not  only  conferred  upon  him  this 
honour,  but  at  the  same  time  subscribed  for  a  copy  of  his  worL. 
Copies  were  about  the  same  time  subscribed  for  by  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  the  New  York  Lyceum. 

We  should  not  here  have  referred  to  this  circumstance,  had  not 
very  unfair  use  been  made  of  it  by  a  writer  in  "  Loudon's  Maga- 
zine of  Natural  History,"  to  the  prqudice  of  our  author. 

In  the  "  History  of  the  Rise  and  rrogress  of  the  Arts  of  Desi^ 
in  the  United  States,  by  William  Dunlap,"  Mr.  Audubon's  name 
has  been  introduced  to  the  public  in  a  most  unfavourable  light  It 
appears  to  us  strange,  that  Mr.  Dunlap  could  find  no  better  au- 
thority for  the  biographical  sketch  of  so  distinguished  an  artist^ 
than  the  vulgar  and  illiterate  aspersions  of  a  writer  whom  he  him- 
self acknowledges  to  be  ^^  jealous  of,  perhaps  even  inimical  to  Mr. 
Audubon."  The  statements  of  this  writer  are  untrue  in  many  re- 
spects, and  he  has  the  presumption  to  suppose,  that  on  his  bare  as- 
sertion, his  readers  will  believe  that  Mr.  Audubon's  figures,  in  his 
great  work,  are  occasionaUy  copies  from  Wilson,  "  reversed  and 
magnified!" 

Granting  that  each  of  these  authors  have  faithfully  copied  na- 
ture, in  what  respects  could  their  representations  difier  except  in 
size  or  position? 

If  the  writer  in  question  really  did  make  use  of  such  rude  and 
grossly  insulting  language,  on  Mr.  Audubon's  first  interview  with 
him,  when  a  stranger,  and  in  his  own  house  too !  as  we  are  led 
to  believe  he  did  from  his  awn  confessions^  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
feared  to  receive  in  return  what  he  so  richly  deserved. — "He 
measured  me  with  his  eye ;  and  I  thought  he  would  have  knocked 
me  down." — Vide  p.  404. 

The  whole  chapter  is  disgraceful  even  to  a  volume  character* 
ized,  (to  use  the  words  of  an  article  in  a  previous  number  of  this 
Review,)  "  by  the  quantity  rather  than  tne  quaHttf^  of  its  mate- 
rial, and  we  rose  from  the  perusal  of  the  Quoted  article  with  the 
comfortable  conviction,  that  Mr.  Audubon  had  "  nothing  to  hope 
or  to  fear,  firom  the  praise  or  censure"  of  its  authors. 
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Still  more  recently,  we  have  another  specimen  of  « the  milk  of 
human  kindness''  which  flows  in  the  veins  of  a  very  disinterested 
ultra-montane  writer.  We  refer  to  the  "  Western  Monthly  Maga- 
zine" for  July  1834.  Whatever  may  be  the  discursive  talents  of 
the  editor,  he  has  shown  himself  not  quite  "  a  second  Daniel"  in 
the  present  matter.  In  the  article  alluded  to,  he  gives  himself  no 
trouble  in  citing  the  proofs  of  his  assertions,  which  are  entirely 
gratuitous ;  but,  like  nis  brother  censors,  has  found  it  more  con- 
venient to  deal  in  wholesale  accusations :  and  it  is  no  small  re- 
commendation of  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Ornithological  Biogra- 
phy," that  this  gentle  critic  was  unable  to  detect  in  it  greater 
olemishes  than  such  as  follow.  He  asserts  the  "  Death  of  Mason" 
to  be  •«  altogether  fabulous ;"  that  the  "  Booming  Flood  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi" is  **  overdrawn,  and  calculated  to  deceive ;"  that  by  his 
description  of  the  "  Hurricane"  he  "  forfeits  all  claim  to  the  read- 
er's credence,"  and  that  "  Boon  was  not  the  discoverer  of  Ken- 
tucky, nor  was  this  pioneer  of  gigantic  stature." — Vide  p.  347. 
Such  imputations,  from  a  source  by  no  means  authentic  in  natu- 
ral science,  demands  from  us  but  a  single  comment,  viz.  that  a 
near  relative  of  the  Editor,  in  Philadelphia,  had  republished,  and 
was  anxious  to  sell,  fVibon^s  Omithdogy! ! 

This  active  little  band  of  brotherly  censors  have  not  confined 
their  exertions  to  our  own  country ;  and  they  have  found  a  most 
fiiithfiil  correspondent  and  ally  in  the  person  of  a  certain  York- 
shire **  Wanderer,"  who  has  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  life 
in  fruitless  efforts  to  run  away  from  his  own  shadow.  He  has 
published  a  work  in  England,  on  "  Wandering,"  in  the  preface  of 
which  he  assures  us,  that  "  Sir  Joseph  Banks  predicted  that  he 
would  write  a  book,"  which  would  "  improve  and  extend  materi- 
ally the  bounds  of  natural  science."  We  have  waded  through  its 
pages,  in  vain,  to  discover  the  fruition  of  this  prophecy.  At  page 
37,  we  meet,  in  his  own  language,  expressiohs  admirably  well 
calculated  to  enable  the  reader  to  estimate,  at  their  true  value, 
these  abortive  pages. — "Ludicrous  extravagances!  pleasing  to 
those  fond  of  the  marvellous ;  and  excellent  matter  for  a  distem- 
pered brain !"  This  able  and  active  little  censor,  having  of  course 
nothing  but  the  advancement  of  science  at  heart,  and  desirous  to 
purify  the  pages  of  Natural  History  from  the  baneful /a We«  which 
too  frequentlv  disfigure  it,  commenced  an  early  warfare,  ay! 
**  war  to  the  knife,"  with  the  Author  of  the  "  Ornithological  Bio- 
graphy," whom  he  appears  to  have  viewed  from  the  commence- 
ment as  a  poacher  on  the  manor  which  he  considered  peculiarly 
his  own !  He  appears  to  be  well  supplied  with  materials  for  de- 
traction, which  will  not  appear  strange,  when  it  is  known  that 
one  of  the  American  band  of  censors  has  feasted  at  Walton  Hall ! 
How  utterly  fruitless  would  be  the  effort  to  undeceive  him,  and 
save  him  from  the  effects  of  the  hallucination  under  which  he  la- 
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bouTB  as  regards  the  true  character  of  Mr.  Audubon,  is  well  ex- 
emplified by  a  confession  of  his  own,  occurring  at  page  101  of  his 
book,  viz.  **  When  you  once  fancy  that  the  thing  you  are  looking 
at  is  really  what  you  take  it  for,  the  more  you  look  at  it  the  more 
you  are  convinced  that  it  is  so.''  But  his  entire  fitness  for  the  high 
responsibilities  of  the  office  he  has  assumed,  will  be  best  illustrat- 
ed by  a  few  Quotations  from  the  cherished  production  of  his  own 
pen : — ^"  The  Wanderings,"  dtc 

At  page  9,  we  have  what  he  would  persuade  you  to  believe 
are  his  own  original  observations  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Sloth— 
which  animal  he  describes  as  possessing  ^^fawr  stomachs/*  and 
having  ^  only  one  inferior  aperture,  as  in  birds ;"  also,  as  having 
*'  no  soles  to  his  feei/^  and  possessing  ^^ forty-six  ribSf^  &c.  Had 
our  '^  Censor"  really  ever  examined  the  internal  structure  of  the 
Sloth,  he  could  not  thus  have  attempted  to  palm  upon  the  public, 
as  ori&;inal  observations  made  in  the  forests  of  Guiana,  these  old 
exploded  errors,  stolen  from  BufTon's  Natural  History.  SiOOtomists 
are  not  to  be  informed  now-a-days,  that  the  sloth  possesses  "  soles 
to  his  feet,"  even  though  they  be  covered  with  hair — nor  do  they 
admit  him  to  have  ''  four  stomachs,"  or  an  inferior  aperture  ^  as 
in  birds ;"  nor  does  the  number  of  ribs  ever  exceed  thirty-two  1 

At  page  11,  he  confesses  his  entire  credence  in  all  the  fabulous 
stories  of  the  blood-sucking  vampyre ;  though  he  candidly  allows 
that  he  could  never  detect  the  creature  in  the  act,  nor  by  any  con* 
trivance  induce  him  to  perform  the  operation  on  himself. 

At  page  13,  he  represents  the  Chameleon  as  ''  busily  employed 
in  chasing  insects  round  the  trunks  of  the  neighbouring  trees,"  a 
statement  that  the  very  structure  of  this  reptile  falsifies.  He  fur- 
ther ranks  the  Boa  Constrictor  among  the  **  deadly"  snakes,  b^ 
cause  he  is  able  to  crush  his  game  in  his  folds.  We  have  heard 
him  relate  other  "  snake  stories,"  still  more  improbable. — His  sto- 
ry of  his  conflict  with  the  Boa,  is  a  mean  fabrication — ^we  have 
hieard  him  relate  this  pretended  battle  in  terms  directly  opposite 
to  his  printed  statement ! 

At  page  183,  there  is  a  Munchausen  account  of  the  death  of  an 
alligator. — *'  The  Indian  sent  his  arrow  into  the  cayman's  eye, 
and  killed  it  dead.^^  The  tenacity  of  life  in  this  animal  is  prover- 
bial ;  tbev  will  live  for  hours  after  the  brain  is  destroyed.  But 
above  all,  our  Wanderer  stretched  the  point  beyond  even  the 
bounds  of  his  own  ^'  Wanderings,"  when  he  attempted  to  deceive 
the  Naturalists  of  England,  by  presenting  to  their  examination  the 
rotten  head  of  a  monkey,  stuned  into  a  resemblance  of  the  hu- 
man face  1 — a  contemptible  piece  of  trifling,  which  will  for  ever 
deprive  the  author  of  tne  trick,  of  all  claims  to  the  respectful  con- 
sideration of  his  learned  compatriots. — ^At  page  293,  occurs  the 
following  notice  of  this  "  New  Species." — 
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**  I  alio  procured  aa  animal  which  haa  oanaed  not  a  little  apeenlalioo  and  aaton* 
iahment  in  my  opinion  bis  thick  coat  of  hair  and  grreat  length  of  tail,  put  his  ape- 
ciea  out  of  all  question;  but  then  his  face  and  head  cause  the  inspector  to  pause  for 
a  moment  befrare  he  Tentnres  to  pass  his  opinion  of  the  classification.  He  was  a 
large  animal^  and  as  I  was  pressed  for  daylight,  and  morever  felt  no  inclination  to 
have  the  whole  weif  ht  of  his  body  on  my  back,  I  contented  myself  with  his  head 
and  shoulders,  whidi  I  cut  off,  and  have  brought  them  with  me  to  Europe.** 

The  figure  of  this  ^  calumny  on  nature,"  stands  as  the  author's 
portrait  at  the  head  of  his  volume.  He  assures  us  that  ^<  it  is  cer* 
tainly  a  striking  likeness  of  the  arieinal" 

This  Wanderer,  whose  mental  siberrations,  as  manifested  in  his 
numerous  violent  and  scurrilous  publications,  since  his  efforts  to 
resume  settled  habits,  and  which  have  indeed  rendered  him  an 
object  rather  of  pity  than  of  anger,  has  recently  addressed  a  letter 
to  Professor  Jameson  of  Edinburgh,  containing  statements  which, 
for  bold'  assertion  and  insolent  assumption  of  facts,  is  rarely  sur- 
passed by  the  unfortunate  inmates  of  bedlam. 

Take  the  following  per  exemplum: 

*<  I  challenge  the  whole  world  to  produce  one  solitary  instance 
of  any  animal  being  poisoned  bv  tne  scratch  of  a  rattle-snake's 
fang,  or  any  other  poisonous  snake's  fang.  The  formation  of  the 
fang  itself  shows  beyond  all  doubt  whatever,  that  this  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  the  case."  The  "  Wanderer"  against  "  the  whole  world!" 
A  position,  by  the  way,  not  unusual  for  him  to  stand  in;  dogma- 
tism beinff  the  natural  offspring  of  arrogance  and  ignorance. 

Nevermeless,  we  can  assure  him,  and  can  bring  other  eye  wit- 
nesses to  siqpport  the  statement,  that  we  have  seen  the  rattle-snake 
inflict  a  poisonous  wound  by  a  scratch  with  his  fang.  Indeed, 
finom  the  known  structure  of  the  poison  apparatus,  this  result  must 
follow  such  a  wound,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  poison  bag  com- 
municating with  the  hollow  fang,  is  covered  by  strong  muscular 
fibres,  which  enable  the  animal  to  eject  its  contents  to  £e  distance 
of  several  feet,  in  the  act  of  wounding  its  prey;  indeed  the  very 
act  of  erectii^  the  fang,  produces  muscular  pressure  on  the  bag. 
We  ourselves  nave  had  our  face  bespattered  with  poison  by  the 
efforts  of  a  snake  to  strike  at  it  through  a  wire  cage. 

The  object  of  this  "  famous  letter"  was  to  invalidate  some  of 
Mr.  Audubon's  contributions  to  general  science,  and  after  all,  con- 
cerns only  an  old  story  about  the  length  of  time  the  poison  of  the 
rattle-snake  may  be  retained  in  the  fang  after  the  death  of  the 
animal,  an  account  of  which  Mr.  Audubon  gives  as  he  received 
it,  on  what  he  thought  at  the  time  authentic  testimony;  but  which 
IS  equally  a  matter  of  indifference  to  Mr.  A.  or  to  the  public,  be 
the  stoiy  true  or  be  it  false:  the  story  is,  however,  religiously  be^ 
lieved  throi^out  a  whole  county. 

We  now  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  convince  our  readers, 
that  no  reliance  whatever  is  to  be  placed  on  the  testimony  of  this 
"*  unhdy  alliance,"  who  have  united  for  the  express  purpose  of 
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hunting  down  the  unimpeachable  reputation  of  a  genius  they  are 
unable  to  cope  with. 

In  bringing  this  article  to  a  close,  we  may  be  permitted  to  make 
one  more  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the  American  public  in  our 
author's  benalf.  The  citizens  of  Boston,  New  York,  Charleston, 
and  Savannah,  have  already  handsomely  displayed  their  high  sense 
of  his  merits,  and  have  contributed  to  his  work  in  a  manner  wor- 
thy of  its  object;  whilst  in  our  favoured  city,  **  the  Athens  of  Ame- 
rica," his  patronage  has  extended  to  five  subscriptions  only!! 

Of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  where  the  study  of  the  arts  in 
all  their  practical  bearings,  is  pursued  with  avidity,  and  which 
ranks  among  its  votaries  some  of  the  most  distinguished  cultiva- 
tors of  science,  the  most  enlightened  and  liberal  benefactors  of 
man,  it  need  scarcelv  be  asked,  shall  the  home  of  phUanthropy 
yield  to  the  rivals  whom  she  has  furnished  with  the  first  incite- 
ments to  exertion? 

We  truly  rejoice  in  the  prospect,  that  recent  demonstrations 
make  it  evident,  that  Americans  will  not  view  with  indiiference 
the  scientific  efiTorts  of  one  of  her  most  gifted  sons. 


Art,  IV. — Constantinople  and  its  Environs.  In  a  series  of  LetterSf 
exhibiting  the  actual  state  of  the  manners^  customs,  and  habits^ 
of  the  ThrkSf  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Greeks,  as  modified  by  the 
pdicy  of  Sultan  Ma/tmoud.  By  An  AiacRicAir,  long  resident  at 
Constantinople.  2  vols.  pp.  603.  Harper  &  Brothers.  New 
York:  1835. 

"  The  famous  Empire  of  the  Turks,"  says  Knolles,  "  the  pre- 
sent terror  of  the  world,  hath,  amongst  other  things,  nothing  more 
wonderful  and  strange,  than  the  poor  beginning  of  itself;  so  small 
and  obscure,  as  that  it  is  not  well  known  unto  themselves,  or 
agreed  upon  even  among  the  best  writers  of  their  histories,  fi-om 
wnence  this  barbarous  nation,  that  now  triumpheth  over  the  best 
part  of  the  world,  first  crept  out,  or  took  their  beginning." 

There  seems  nothing  very  remarkable  in  this  obscurity.  The 
origin  of  almost  every  nation  except  our  own  is  buried  in  fable, 
ana  traditions  little  better  than  fable.  Historians  never  think  them 
veorthy  of  notice  until  they  become  illustrious,  and  by  that  time 
their  early  beginnings  are  for  the  most  part  forgotten.  It  is  then, 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  individuals,  the  vanity  of  mankind  indulges 
itself  in  the  imagination  or  invention  of  a  glorious  pedigree,  which 
being  founded  on  the  basis  of  wealth  and  power,  is  received  with 
a  wming  credulity,  more  especially  as  the  deep  obscurity  of  their 
origin  precludes  the  possibility  of  exposure  or  contradiction. 
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The  origin  of  the  Turks  has  been,  at  different  times  and  by 
various  writers,  ascribed  to  the  Trojans,  the  Persians,  the  Ara- 
bians, and  the  Jews  of  the  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel,  whose  mysterious 
disappearance  has  afforded  a  field  for  some  of  the  most  ingenious 
theories  that  ever  perplexed  mankind.  The  prevailing  opinion  at 
present  is,  that  they  came  oriffinally  from  Sc)rthia,  mat  extraor- 
dinary region,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  beehive  of  the  world, 
and  to  have  sent  forth  its  yearly  swarms,  to  conquer  or  to  exter- 
minate the  nations  of  the  south. 

Whencesoever  they  derived  their  origin,  it  would  seem  that  they 
first  excited  the  attention  of  historians  some  time  between  the 
years  755  and  844  of  the  Christian  sera,  for  they  differ  thus  much 
as  to  the  precise  period.  Similar  uncertainty  prevails  with  respect 
to  the  track  they  pursued,  and  the  causes  of  their  emigration. 
Blondus  and  Platina  ascribe  it  to  famine;  Sabellicus,  agreeing 
with  the  traditions  of  the  Turks  themselves,  affirms  they  were 
driven  from  home  by  their  more  powerful  and  warlike  neighbours; 
while  others  maintain  that  they  were  invited  by  the  King  of  Per- 
»a  to  aid  him  in  his  wars  with  the  Sultan  of  Babylon  and  the 
people  of  India.  By  some  it  is  stated  they  came  by  the  way  of 
Mount  Caucasus ;  by  others  through  the  straits  of  the  Caspian 
Sea. 

Their  earliest  exploits  were  in  aid  of  Mahomet,  Sultan  of  Per- 
sia, under  a  leader  called  by  the  Greek  historians  Tan^olipix, 
who,  as  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  afler  ridding  the  oultan  of 
his  enemies,  drove  nim  from  his  throne,  and  usu]^)ed  his  place. 
Those  who  confer,  and  those  who  receive  benefits,  seldom  agree 
in  the  estimate  of  their  value,  and  hence  the  usual  result  is  the 
assumption  of  arrogant  pretension  on  one  hand,  the  sin  of  ingrati- 
tude on  the  other. 

Tangrolipix  having  established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Persia, 
proce^ed  m  his  career  of  conquest  He  overthrew  the  Caliph  of 
Babylon,  and  annexed  his  territories  to  his  own.  Afler  this  he 
made  war  on  the  Arabians,  who  defeated  his  army  under  Musa, 
his  cousin,  who,  retreating  into  Media,  requested  of  the  Lieutenant 
of  the  Greek  Emperor  a  firee  passage  through  the  domimcxis  of 
his  master.  This  was  contemptuously  refused,  in  consequence  of 
which  Musa  turned  his  arms  against  the  Greeks,  whom  he  easily 
defeated,  taking  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Emperor  prisoner. 

Returning  to  Tangrolipix,  he  gave  him  such  an  account  of  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  Media,  wmch  he  said  was  only  defended  by 
women,  as  induced  him,  afler  being  again  beaten  by  the  Arabians, 
to  turn  his  arms  against  that  quarter.  His  army,  under  one  of  his 
nephews,  Asan,  sumamed  the  Deaf,  was  at  first  defeated  by  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Greek  Emperor,  and  Asan  slain;  but  being  aug- 
mented to  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  placed  under  the  brother 
of  Tangrolipix,  called  Habram  Alim,  the  Lieutenant  declined  a 
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meeting  until  he  received  reinforcements.  These  bein^  at  length 
sent  him,  he  faced  the  Turks,  was  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and 
taken  prisoner.  The  Greek  Emperor  sent  great  sums  to  ransom 
his  Lieutenant,  which  were  rejected  by  Tangrolipix,  who  gene- 
rously set  him  at  liberty,  requesting  him  never  again  to  bear  arms 
against  the  Turks. 

The  Lieutenant  returned  to  Constantinople,  accompanied  by  an 
Ambassador,  a  person  of  great  distinction  among  the  Turks,  who 
"  proudlie  demanded  of  the  Emperour  to  become  tributarie  unto 
the  Sultan,  and  to  be  at  peace  with  him  forever.  Which  his  un- 
resonable  demand  was  by  the  Emperour  with  no  lesse  disdaine 
scornfully  rejected,  and  the  Embassadour  so  dismissed :  which 
contempt  of  his  Embassadour  the  Sultan  taking  in  eviU  part,  as 
also  not  a  little  moved  with  the  death  of  his  Nephew  and  losse  of 
his  armie,  with  all  his  power  invaded  the  Roman  provinces."* 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  those  bloody  relations  between 
the  Christians  and  Turks,  which,  after  enduring  through  ages  of 
inveterate  hostility,  finally  terminated  in  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople by  Mahomet  the  Great,  and  the  extinction  of  the  Greek 
Empire  in  the  year  1463.  From  that  period  the  seat  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  was  removed  from  Broussa  in  Asia  Minor,  to  the 
most  beautiful  situation  in  all  Europe,  or  indeed  in  the  world. 
From  that  time,  too,  the  Turks  became  the  scourge  and  the  ter- 
ror of  Christendom.  The  dominion  of  the  successor  of  Mahomet 
extended  over  a  great  portion  of  Asia ;  comprehended  large  tribu- 
tary empires  in  Africa,  together  with  one  of  the  finest  kingdoms 
of  Europe;  and  but  for  tte  valour  of  Charles  Martel,  the  field  of 
Aquitaine  might  have  substituted  the  Crescent  instead  of  the  Cross, 
as  the  emblem  of  the  religion  of  Europe. 

The  Turks  are  not  only  intimately  connected  with  the  History, 
but  also  with  the  Romance  of  the  Middle  Ages.  There  is  scarcely 
a  page  of  the  one,  or  a  tale  of  the  other,  that  is  not  filled  with 
details  of  the  excesses  of  Turkish  ferbcity,  and  the  outrages  of 
Paynim  magicians,  monsters,  and  knights.  These  were  abnost 
uniformly  followers  of  Mahomet,  whom  the  historians  and  romance 
writers  of  that  period  seem  to  have  confounded  with  the  rabble 
of  Pagans,  who  believed  in  a  plurality  of  Gods.  For  ages  the 
Turks  were  the  terror  of  Christian  Europe,  and  indeed  of  all  Chris- 
tendom ;  and  it  is  the  province  of  fear  to  exaggerate.  Hence  it 
is,  that  the  memory  as  well  as  the  imagination  of  the  people  of 
that  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  their  descendants  in  this,  teem  widi 
memorials  and  ideas  of  the  splendour,  the  power,  the  despotism, 
and  the  cruelty  of  the  Ottoman  Sultans,  as  well  as  the  rapacity 
and  diabolical  energies  of  their  followers.  Add  to  this,  that  Con- 
stantinople, standing  on  the  southern  confines  of  Europe,  over- 

•  KnaBe^  Hiitorj  of  the  Turks.  Folio  ecKtUm.  p.  5. 
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looking  the  plains  of  Asia,  concentrating  within  herself  a  popula* 
tion  derived  from  both  quarters  of  the  world ;  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  most  enchanting  scenery,  and  associated  with  the 
most  important  events  of  ancient  and  modern  history,  combines 
within  itself  almost  every  thing  that  can  attract  the  interest  of 
mankind,  and  we  shall  not  wonder  that  so  many  travellers  have 
made  it  the  subject  of  their  admiration,  their  mistakes,  and  their 
prejudices. 

Among  all  those  that  have  come  under  our  notice,  the  author 
of  the  Letters  from  Constantinople,  is  the  most  lively,  graphic,  and 
clear  in  his  descriptions;  the  most  free  from  ill  nature  and  preju- 
dice in  his  sentiments;  the  most  familiar  and  satisfactory  in  his 
Eictures  of  the  vast  variety  of  objects,  scenery,  and  character,  ex- 
ibited  by  what  he  aptly  calls  '*  the  modern  Babel."  A  residence 
of  several  years  in  a  station  which  gave  him  advantages  for  in- 
quiry and  observation  beyond  what  can  possibly  fall  to  the  lot  of 
ordinary  travellers;  a  clear  eye,  a  quick  perception,  an  easy  flow 
of  language;  and  a  disposition  to  see  and  decide  for  himself;  all 
combine  in  the  author  of  these  letters.  They  are  published  without 
his  name,  but  no  one  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  they  are  the 
production  of  the  gallant  Commodore  Porter.  We  shall  proceed 
to  sustain  our  opinion  of  this  most  pleasing  and  interesting  work, 
by  laying  before  the  reader  sufficient  proofe  that  we  neither  speak 
at  random,  nor  are  influenced  by  undue  partiality  for  our  distin- 
guished countryman. 

The  writer  of  these  letters  describes  nothing  but  what  he  has 
seen,  and  he  does  this  with  a  vivacity  and  clearness  which  places 
every  object  before  his  readers  with  a  distinctness  that  we  scarcely 
remember  in  any  other  writer.  Nothing  is  studied;  on  the  con- 
trary there  is  a  carelessness  of  the  ornaments  of  style  and  the 
rounding  of  sentences,  which,  while  it  demonstrates  their  cenuine- 
ness,  vouches  for  their  candour  and  truth,  and  proves  mem  the 
genuine  ofispring  of  unstudied  impulse.  The  social  habits  and  do- 
mestic relations  of  the  Turks,  and  of  the  various  nations  forming 
portions  of  the  population  of  Constantinople  and  its  environs,  who 
still  exist  as  separate  people,  and  have  never  been  incorporated 
with  the  Turks,  but  still  cnerish  and  preserve  their  peculiar  dress, 
manners,  and  religion,  form  one  of  the  principal  topics  of  this  cor- 
respondence. The  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Jews,  most  especially, 
are  not  only  frequently  presented  to  the  reader  in  slight  but  mas- 
terly ofi*-hand  sketches,  but  ha\  e  each  one  article  devoted  to  them 
exclusively,  in  which  the  character  and  occupations  they  sustain, 
and  the  relations  they  stand  in  with  the  Ottoman  Empire,  are  given 
more  clearly  and  satisfactorily,  than  in  any  work  with  which  we 
are  acquainted. 

The  descriptions  of  individual  objects,  whether  of  art  or  nature, 
and  also  those  of  general  combinations  of  objects,  as  they  present 

vou  xvin. — ira  35.  9 
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themselves  from  various  points  of  observation,  in  and  about  Con- 
stantinople; the  Seraglio,  the  Mosques,  the  Giant's  Mountain,  the 
Grave  Y  ard  at  Scutari,  the  Islands,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Hel- 
lespont and  the  Bosphorus,  forming,  according  to  the  uniform  tes- 
timony of  all  travellers,  a  scene  to  v^^hich  the  whole  world  affords 
no  parallel,  are  all  given  at  various  times,  under  the  excitennent 
of  the  moment,  in  a  series  of  sketches  the  more  beautiful  for  being 
the  result  of  spontaneous  feeling.  Add  to  these,  biographical  notices 
of  distinguished  officers  of  the  Turkish  court;  lively  and  amusing 
anecdotes  illustrating  character  and  manners,  and  most  especially 
a  number  of  familiar  details  of  the  appearance,  habits,  dress,  policy, 
and  disposition  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  the  reader  will  perceive 
at  once,  that  the  work  is  rich  in  interest  as  well  as  novelty. 

The  letters  commence  with  a  visit  of  the  writer  to  the  site  of 
ancient  Troy,  that  renowned  city,  whose  ver}'  existence  has  boen 
questioned,  nay,  even  denied  by  modern  sceptics,  at  the  head  of 
whom  stands  the  learned  Jacob  Bryant  For  our  parts,  we  con- 
fess we  could  almost  as  soon  doubt  that  there  was  ever  such  a 
city  as  Babylon,  as  that  Troy  was  an  erection  of  the  imagination 
of  Homer.  We  were  happy,  therefore,  in  the  testimony  of  Com- 
modore Porter,  that  there  still  subsist  ample  indications,  that  the 
foundjLtion  of  the  most  renowned  poem  of  the  world,  was  not  laid 
solely  in  the  imagination  of  its  author.  If  no  such  city  as  Troy 
ever  existed,  and  if  this  could  now  be  demonstrated,  the  Iliad  of 
Homer  would  lose  almost  as  much  of  its  interest  and  dignity,  as 
would  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton,  were  it  to  be  robbed  of  its 

Slorious  basis,  the  general  belief  of  the  Christian  world.  One  of 
le  great  obligations  of  learning  and  sagacity,  is  to  establish  truth, 
as  well  as  to  overturn  falsehoods.  We  extract  a  portion  of  the 
letter  appertaining  to  this  subject: — 

**  On  leaving  the  Aga  we  mounted  oar  hones,  and,  guided  by  a  Greek,  proceed- 
ed to  the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  a  distance  of  nine  or  ten  miles,  without  meeting 
a  human  being  or  a  habitation.  The  greater  part  of  this  distance  was  a  banreo, 
uncultivated  waste,  covered  with  scrub  oaks  from  four  to  five  feet  high,  firom  whi^h 
they  gather  the  gall  nut 

^  Our  guide  pointed  out  to  us  what  he  called  the  walls  of  Troy,  a  piece  of  atoae 
masonry  level  with  the  ground,  about  three  feet  thick  and  eight  or  nine  ftet  long. 
Also  some  stones,  which  were  evidenUy  the  ruins  of  some  half  a  dopen  hoiwes, 
quite  small,  and  from  their  shape,  position,  and  nmnber,  compared  with  other  esta- 
blishments I  have  seen,  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  having  belonged  to  farm.hous«i, 
perhaps  of  no  very  ancient  date. 

**  From  thence  we  proceeded  to  the  sources  of  the  Bcamander,  at  one  of  wfainh 
we  found  a  granite  column  about  ten  feet  in  length,  protecting  one  side  of  the  ibun- 
tain;  while,  on  the  other,  there  were  lar^  slabs  of  beautiful  white  marble,  whic^, 
from  their  size,  shape,  and  the  mortices  m  their  edges,  had  in  ancient  times  served 
as  a  lining  for  it 

**  A  quarter  of  a  mile  fi-om  this  stands  a  Turkish  villMe,  attached  to  whieb  is  a 
graveyard,  and  the  graves  are  marked  with  the  shafts  ofsmall  marble  and  granite 
columns,  from  their  appearance  very  ancient  On  a  hill,  adjoining  the  village,  we 
found  a  number  of  marble  and  granite  columns,  standing  erect,  of  a  considerable 
•in,  with  only  about  aBe«third  of  thtfir  length  abcftv  the  fromid.    I  thould  j«if}|^. 
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fkna  what  was  vmWh  of  them,  their  whole  length  mast  have  been  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  feet  We  fband  here  sbo  marble  door-sills,  such  as  are  met  with  in  Pom- 
peii ;  and  other  marbles  which  were  used  by  the  ancients  to  encrust  and  decorate 
the  exterior  of  their  houses. 

**  These  are  said  to  be  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Priam,  on  the  site  of  which 
now  stands  a  miserable  Turkish  block-house,  built  of  unbumt  bricks.  Near  this  is 
a  private  burying-gToond,  entirely  enclosed  with  large  and  beautiful  slabs  of  white 
marble,  e?ery  way  similar  to  those  we  found  at  the  fountain.  There  was  near  this 
«Ibo  an  enormous  square  block  of  granite,  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  with  a  hole 
in  the  upper  side  in  the  form  of  our  mortices,  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  about  the 
same  in  depth.  The  inhabitants  of  the  villaffe  use  it  to  pound  their  grain  in,  and 
fyt  angfat  I  know,  it  may  hsTO  been  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  days  of  Priam. 
There  were  close  by  this  {granite  block  some  large  pieces  of  white  marble,  placed 
there  for  the  Turks  who  visit  the  mosque  to  mount  their  horses  from. 

**  What  I  have  described  is  all  that  is  visible  of  ancient  Troy.  I  asked  our  guide 
what  they  were  supposed  to  be  ?  he  told  me  Genoese  ruins,  and  this  is  their  reply 
miiversaUy;  for  they  have  no  idea  of  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  period  when  tlie 
Genoese  occupied  part  of  Turkey  and  the  islands.  History  informs  us,  that  Alex- 
ander built  Alexandria  Troas,  which  the  natives  call  Eske  Stamboul.  This  is  situ* 
ated  on  the  sea  shore,  opposite  Tenedos;  but  we  had  not  time  to  visit  it  In  erecting 
the  public  buildings  there,  he  no  doubt  recollected  that  at  Troy  there  were  columns 
and  other  valuaUe  specimens  of  granite  and  marble  at  hand,  which  accounts  for  the 
few  remaining  at  Troy. 

"  When  Constantinople  was  building,  we  know  that  they  supplied  themselves 
with  the  marbles.  See,  of  Eske  Stamboul^  so  that  scarcely  any  thing  but  the  walls 
of  the  latter  remain  to  mark  its  situation.  To  look  for  the  materials  of  these  an- 
cient cities,  you  must  visit  the  mosques,  and  other  public  buildings  of  Constantino- 
ple^ and  the  batteries  of  the  Dardanelles ;  in  which  latter  you  wfll  find  Urge  piles 
of  marble  and  granite  bails,  of  from  500  to  800  pounds,  made  from  the  columns  of 
£ske  Stamboul,  to  suit  the  enormous  cannon  mounted  in  them. 

**  Thu  is  all  I  have  seen  and  know  of  ancient  Troy;  and  as  all  travellers  whose 
aeoounts  I  have  read,  declare  that  there  is  no  indication  at  the  spot  pointed  out  that 
aoeh  a  city  ever  existed,  I  can  testify  that  there  is  abundance  of  proof  to  corroborate 
the  description  given  by  Homer,  whose  whole  story  has  been  pronounced  by  some 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  beautiful  fable.'* — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  16^19. 

The  jealousy  of  the  Turks,  and  the  absolute  seclusion  of  their 
women,  has  long  been  the  theme  of  all  history,  romance,  and  of 
those  romances  called  travels.  That  the  Turkish  husband  is  a  ty- 
rant, and  his  wife  a  slave,  is  as  much  a  matter  of  belief,  as  that 
Mahomet  was  an  arch  impostor.  We  hope  the  latter  is  more  true 
than  the  former,  for  the  following  extract  will  show  decisively, 
that  the  Turkish  women  are  at  least  once  in  every  week  allowed 
a  degree  of  Uberty,  such  as  even  Christian  husbands  might  think 
rather  beyond  the  limits  of  a  sober  discretion.  We  join  in  the 
wonder  of  the  writer  that  he  liimself  should  have  been  the  first  to 
diacover  and  announce  such  a  phenomenon  as  female  freedom  in 
Turkey. 

**  TalkiDff  of  Women  reminds  me  of  a  soene  I  witnessed  last  Friday,  the  Turkisli 
Monday.  I  will  try  to  describe  it,  but  I  fear  that  I  shall  not  succeed  better  than  I 
did  la  my  doscripUoo  of  the  Bosphoms.    Bat  take  it  such  as  it  is. 

*  An  old  genUeroan  who  lives  at  a  village  about  five  milea  below  me,  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  Bosphorus,  called  Candalir,  asked  me  to  come  over  to  take  breakfast 
widi  Ifin^  and  promised  me  a  distant  view  firom  the  top  of  the  hill,  of  an  aasembUge 
of  the  fbmales  of  the  Turkish  ftmilies  of  Constantinople  and  the  neighbouring 
towns,  as  they  gather  together  in  the  Valley  of  the  Sweet  Waters  of  Asia,  every 
Friday,  and  tiiere  pass  the  day,  amusing  themselves  variously.    He  said  we  oooM 
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not  approach  them,  Imt  that  the  sight  at  a  distanoe  waa  worth  wmng,  I  acoordia^ 
went  to  his  house,  where  I  was  introduced  to  bis  wife,  his  eight  or  ten  married 
daughters,  and  their  from  six  to  eight  children  apiece ;  and  after  enjoyinff  the  mag- 
nificent view  from  the  hill  at  the  iMick  of  his  garden,  proceeded -to  my  kaick,  aM 
embarked  for  the  Valley  of  Sweet  Waters,  about  a  mile  above  us. 

**  A  koick  is  a  long  narrow  light  boat  like  an  Indian  canoe,  but  turning  up  at 
each  end ;  highly  ornamented  by  carved  work  and  gilding,  and  rowed  (that  is  the 
diplomatic  ones)  by  three  sturdy  Mussulmen  dressied  in  white  coarse  shirts  and 
trowsers,  their  muscular  arms  bare  to  the  shoulders,  a  small  red  skull-cap  with  a 
blue  tassel  on  their  heada,  and  each  rowing  two  pair  of  oars. 

^  The  larger  kind  carry  from  four  to  five  passengers,  seated  on  carpets  in  the 
bottom  of  the  after  part  of  the  boat,  and  they  skim  along  with  a  velocity  which  is 
almost  incredible.  They  are  beautifiil  things  and  perfect  in  their  kind.  At  Buyuc 
derd,  a  man*8  rank  is  as  well  known  by  the  number  of  his  oara,  as  by  the  number 
of  strokes  on  the  bell. 

**  On  our  way  to  the  valley,  we  were  joined  by  numberless  kaicks  filled  with  wo- 
men, and  in  addition  to  the  usual  complement,  as  many  i^hildren  as  they  could  stow 
away  among  them,  and  thev  appeared  to  take  very  good  care  that  no  room  should 
be  lost  Women  are  generally  economical,  and  are  so  in  Turkey,  at  least  when  boat 
hire  is  in  question,  so  fiir  as  I  could  judge  by  appearances. 

^*  We  entered  with  them  a  narrow  fresh-water  river,  up  which  we  proceeded  for 
about  a  mile,  when  we  came  to  a  light  and  airy  wooden  bridge  thrown  across  the 
stream,  near  which  was  a  landing  place,  and  at  it  a  multitude  of  kaicks,  from  tho 
rank  of  three  banks  down  to  one. 

^  A  string  of  carriages,  filled  with  women  and  children,  was  at  the  moment  cross- 
ing the  bridge  to  the  place  near  where  we  had  landed,  which  was  the  entrance  to 
an  extensive  grove,  consisting  of  trees  of  the  largest  kind;  some  in  clusters  of  three, 
four,  and  five ;  others  spreadm?  their  branches  to  an  immense  distance,  afibrding 
ample  space  and  shelter  from  we  sun  for  thousands.  Here  and  there  were  seats, 
and  a  marble  fountain,  of  clear  and  cold  water,  supplied  the  means  of  refiwshment. 

*''  The  Turkish  carriage  is  a  curious  vehicle.  It  is  something  in  shape,  like  oar 
Jersey  wagons  without  springs  or  seats,  and  is  drawn  by  two  fat  and  beautifiil  li^ht 
gray  oxen,  most  gorgeously  decorated  on  their  flanks,  backs,  and  shoulders,  with 
ffold,  and  a  rich  fringe-work  made  of  silk.  On  the  frice  fi*om  the  boms  to  the  nose 
IS  a  piece  somewhat  in  the  fi>rm  of  a  shield,  composed  of  innu^ierable  small  looking 
frlassefff  set  in  gold  and  silk  work.  The  carriage  is  called  an  araba,  it  is  probable 
from  the  rich  arabesques,  with  which  the  exterior  as  well  as  the  interior  is  covered, 
highly  ornamented  with  gold,  and  rich  paint  work.  It  has  a  bow  top  covered  with 
a  rich  woollen  or  silk  cloth,  gencially  red,  with  white  silk  or  linen  curtains  neatly 
fringed.  The  entrance  is  at  the  back  by  means  of  a  small  ladder,  and  the  persons 
vrithin  are  seated  in  the  Turkish  manner,  on  rich  and  soft  cushions.  Each  of  those 
vehicles  contained  from  six  to  eight  Turkish  ladies  dressed  in  oriental  richness;  the 
curtains  of  most  of  them  were  open ;  many  of  the  ladies  bad  their  faces  exposed, 
at  least  long  enough  to  give  me  a  fuJl  view  of  them.  They  were  of  various  ages, 
most  of  them  from  fifteen  to  three  or  four-and-twenty,  and  the  major  part  of  them 
extremely  beautiful.  Charmed  with  this  unexpected,  and  singularly  beautiful  and 
picturesque  spectacle,  I  followed  the  direction  of  the  carriages  up  the  valley,  where 
1  saw  seated  in  groups  on  rich  Turkey  carpets,  spread  on  uie  rrass  in  the  shade  of 
the  wide^preading  trees,  many  hundreds  of  young  and  beautiful  Turkish  women 
amusing  themselves  variously.  Their  carriages  were  drawn  up  in  lines  near  them ; 
the  oxen,  under  the  charge  of  the  keeper,  were  crazing  on  the  smooth  green  lawn 
which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  grove ;  the  children,  richly  clad  and  l^utiful  as 
angels,  chasing  the  butterflies  ax^  |rraa8hoppers,  while  bands  of  wandering  min- 
stieli,  generally  Greeks,  enchanted  with  their  music  and  love  songs  groups  of  **  lights 
of  the  harem  ;'*  here  and  there  a  wandering  Bohemian,  or  Hungarian,  recounting^ 
some  love  adventure,  or  an  Egyptian  fi>itune.'teller,  examining  ue  palms,  and  ex- 
citing the  hopes  of  some  believing  fair  one. 

**  Among  other  exhibitions  for  ue  amusement  of  the  domestics  and  the  children, 
was  a  large  grisly  bear  which  had  been  taught  to  dance,  to  wrestle,  dec,  dec,  led 
by  a  savage  fix>m  the  north,  more  wild  and  grisly  Ihan  his  companion. 

**  Not  a  Turk  was  visible  in  thife  whole  scene,  except  a  small  guard  of  soldiers  at. 
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tfae  landing'  piaoe,  to  Wp  older  taMnpr  the  iMtttmen.  lie  women  were  as  fi«e  ae 
the  air  they  breathed,  and  as  unrestrained ;  I  went  amonflr  them,  made  signs  t« 
tfaeni^  for  1  conkl  not  speak;  myconpamans  (I  had  two,)  talked  to  them,  thm  was 
scancseiy  a  fiioe  among  them  worth  -seeing,  that  I  had  not  a  full  view  o^  and  never 
in  my  iife  did  I  so  much  regret  the  want  of  a  tonene  to  express  myself. 

-*"  H  is  difficult  to  reconcile  oneself  to  the  Turkish  female  dress.  That  of  the  men 
is  (loose,  flowing,  and  rich ;  and  fiora  the  quantity  of  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed,  ^ves  to  the  man  an  air  of  magnificence,  from  the  apparent  increase  of  all  his 
dimensions.  The  idea  is  meant,  apparently,  to  be  kept  up  as  regards  the  female 
figure,  but  they  lose  that  oiry  neatness,  and  sprtghtliness  of  action,  which  distin- 
guishes a  Christian  woman,  or  one  dressed  in  the  Christian  style.  An  Armenian 
woman  in  the  Turkish  dress,  is  altogether  a  different  being  from  an  Armenian  di. 
vested  «f  ber  ioad  of  xsloth,  boots,  and  slippers,  coming  off  at  every  moment  as  she 
walks. 

*''  The  Turkish  fttnale  dress  consists  of  first  a  piece  of  fine  muslin  which  covers 
the  head  down  to  the  eyebrows ;  another  in  some  cases  as  transparent  as  air,  which 
covers  the  face  from  the  nose  down,  and  conceals  the  neck  and  bosom ;  one  or  two 
fkto  and  rich  vests  open  at  the  breast,  which  is  hid  by  the  aforesaid  transpareut  veil; 
loose  trowsers  gsUiered  above  the  hips,  and  below  the  knee ;  a  rich  sash  passioff 
several  times  around  the  waist ;  thin  yellow  morocco  boots,  which  reach  to  the  cafr 
of  the  leg,  and  yellow  slippers ;  a  long  silk  garment  with  sleeves,  falling  to  the  an- 
kles, asid  over  all  a  full  cloak  of  the  miest  broadcloth,  trailing  on  the  around,  with 
a  square  cape  of  equal  length  and  long  sleeves.  This,  with  a  multitude  of  massive 
gold  bracelets,  rings,  chains,  and  a  profusion  of  jewels,  and  you  have  a  tolerably 
fiiir  picture  of  a  I'urkish  lady  of  ranx,  such  as  I  saw,  and  of  the  family  of  the  Reur 
Kffendi,  corresponding  with  our  Socretaiy  of  State,  whose  wife  and  family  I  had 
the  honour  to  salute,  and  to  receive  from  them  a  salute  in  return :  that  is  to  say, 
the  right  hand  laid  on  the  breast,  the  head  ^ntly  recKned ;  then  the  right  hand 
sfaifled  to  the  top  of  the  head ;  the  salutation  is  grace  itself  the  way  they  do  it 

**  Speaking  of  the  dress ;  it  is  a  great  encumbrance  to  them  in  walking.  Tbe- 
eloak  is  eternally  dropping  off  one  shoulder  or  the  other ;  then  it  has  to  be  hitched 
up ;  by  the  time  it  is  fixed,  off  comes  a  slipper ;  in  stooping  to  see  where  it  is,  (for 
they  can*t  look  down  witliout  stooping,  fVom  the  quantity  of  clothing  which  inter- 
poses  between  their  eyea  and  the  ground,)  off  drops  the  cloak  fhim  their  shoulders  ;- 
now  both  anns  and  hands  are  required  to  draw  it  on,  which  they  do  by  catching 
bold  of  the  sides  of  the  cloak,  and  throwing  their  arms  open  in  an  elevated  direc- 
tion, thus  exposing  ail  their  under  garments  and  finery.  When  you  see  a  Turkish 
woman  walidng,  it  appears  as  if  she  had  as  much  as  she  could  do  to  keep  herself 
together. 

*•  Yet  for  all  this,  the  scene  of  the  Valley  of  Sweet  Waters  was  lovely,  and  the 
situation  in  which  I  was  placed,  singular.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  traveller 
mentioning  this  place,  or  noticing  the  extreme  license  given  to  Turkish  women  out 
their  Sunday.  They  scarcely  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  impropriety  of  a  departure 
from  their  usual  concealment  in  our  presence ;  they  gazed  at  us,  and  we  gazed  at 
them  with  equal  curiosity.  What  struck  me  most,  was  their  brilliant  black  eyes, 
their  beautifully  arched  eyebrows,  and  their  long  and  glossy  black  hair  almost' 
veaehing  the  ground. 

**  The  delicate  fairness  of  their  skins,  is  owing  doubtless  to  their  confinement 
to  their  homes :  of  their  figures  I  could  not  judge.  Some  of  them  have  thrown 
off  their  clumsy  yellow  boots,  and  substituted  the  silk  open  work  stockings  and 
slippers :  handsomer  ankles,  and  smaller  and  more  beautifUl  feet,  I  have  never  seen. 
When  a  man  buys  a  wife,  if  rich,  he  undoubtedly  chooses  a  handsome  one.  The 
Turks  are  a  noble  race  of  men,  and  the  women  being  generally  of  Circassian  origin, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  daughters  of  the  Turks  should  be  beautiful. 

**  About  one  o'clock,  a  boat  laden  with  hampers  of  meats,  and  bales  of  wine  of 
every  description,  arrived  at  the  landing,  and  soon  after,  the  wife  and  daughters  of 
my  fiiend,  who  is  of  Greek,  Venetian,  or  Genoese  parentage,  and  whose  ancestors 
came  to  this  country  some  centuries  aga  He  and  all  his  family  speak  Greek, 
French,  and  Turkish;  the  ladies  quite  intelligent,  accomplished,  handsome,  and 
fkshionable. 
.  <*  We  «pread  our  carpet,  over  which  we  laid  our  tablecloth,  with  knives,  fork% 
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platM,  fpooni,  Slc^  in  the  Etiropeaii  ityie,  and  mMkr  iheahtileof  ftwMetreeoom. 
nienoed  our  repaat 

**  This  WM  a  sabject  of  wonder ;  groups  ooUeeted  iround  na,  and  every  things 
appeared  to  astonish  them ;  eating  with  the  spoon  instead  of  the  fingers !  euttinr 
the  meat  instead  of  tearing  it !  drinking  wine,  and  to  one  another !  and  above  all, 
the  centlemen  waiting  on,  and  helping  the  ladies,  instead  of  making  the  ladies  wut 
on  them  ! !  It  was  wonderful ;  many  among  them  exclaimed,  ^  Mash  ADah,'  Qod  is 
Great ! !  Dancing  bear,  Greeks,  Bohemians,  Hungarians,  and  Gipsies  were  all  de- 
serted to  go  and  see  ChrUtiatu  eat. 

**  About  four  o'clock  the  company  began  to  move  off,  some  in  their  arabas,  (thoM 
of  the  Astatic  side,)  those  of  the  iTuropean  side  in  their  kaicks.  The  oxen  were 
geared  up,  and  the  company  seated,  and  in  motion  without  scarcely  a  word  spoken* 

**  We  followed  their  example,  and  embarking  in  our  kaicks,  descended  the  Boa* 
phorus  about  half  a  mile,  to  a  Kiosk  of  the  Sultan's,  near  which  is  a  splendid  Per- 
sUn  fountain  of  white  marble,  and  very  highly  ornamented.  Herb  b  a  grove  of 
nearly  equal  extent  to  the  one  we  had  left,  and  an  extensive  verdant  meadow  whMre 
the  Sultan  turns  out  hb  horses  to  graze  and  pla^. 

**  Here  we  found  the  same  company,  but  with  augmented  numbers,  seated  in 
groups  under  the  trees,  taking  coffee,  sherbet,  and  ice  cxeams,  which  were  sold  by 
persons  hawking  them  about  There  were  many  persons  also,  who  sold  sweetmeats; 
and  pedlers,  with  fancy  things,  ribands,  laoes,  olc. 

**  I  remained  there  until  sundown ;  how  long  the  others  remained  I  know  not, 
but  was  told  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  remain  until  midnight;  and  that 
sometimes  the  Sultan  visits  the  pUoe  with  the  officers  of  his  court,  and  his  band  of 
music,  (which  b  an  excellent  one,  and  taught  after  the  European  manner.)  In  such 
I  they  do  not  break  up  until  towards  daylight 


**  Not  long  since  he  paid  a  vbit  to  thb  village  at  about  eleven  o'dock  at  night, 
with  a  lonff  itimg  of  barges,  filled  with  hb  gentlemen  and  guards,  and  preceded  by 
hb  bsnd,  dowly  moving  along  in  front  of  the  long  stone  quay,  and  playing  some 
of  the  music  of  the  first  masters,  in  the  best  style.  From  thence  he  went  back  to 
hb  Kiosk,  near  the  fountain  and  plain,  where  he  remained  with  the  company  until 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  returned  to  Constantinople. 

**■  The  day  to  me  was  a  day  of  real  enjoyment  I  can  safely  say  that  it  waa  a 
day  of  unifUerrupUd  enjoyment,  nothing  whatever  occurred  to  mar  in  the  slirhteat 
degree  the  pleasures  of  it;  every  thing  Was  new,  unexpected,  and  surprising.  I  had 
got  into  an  entire  new  world.  I  had  seen  the  Turkish  character  in  a  new  point  of 
view,  the  film  had  dropped  fi-om  my  eyes,  and  I  saw  things  with  my  own  optica, 
not  as  described  by  others.  The  few  hours  I  was  among  them  were  worth  vdnmaa 
of  the  creations  of  the  imagination  of  book-maklng  travellers. 

**  The  Turkish  women  ate  as  free  as  any  women  in  the  world ;  they  do  not  re- 
oeive  the  attentions  of  the  men  it  b  true,  and  perhaps  they  do  not  wish  to  be  under 
the  restraint,  to  which  their  presence  would  subject  them.  They  have  their  customs, 
we  have  ours.  They  conceal  their  fikces ;  our  women  expose  those  parts  whidi  mo- 
desty should  cover. 

^  l)oes  thb  constitute  their  happiness  ?  where  b  the  Christian  husband,  who  b  so 
confiding  in  the  prudence  and  the  virtue  of  his  wife  and  daughters,  as  to  permit 
their  ab»3noe  whole  days  and  nigbte,  without  inquiring  where  tiiey  had  been,  and 
what  they  had  been  about?  but  thb  b  permitted  by  Turkish  husbands  and  fathers; 
fbr  every  Friday  and  Friday  night,  when  the  weather  permits,  the  same  scenes  I 
fasLva  described  take  place  at  the  Valley  of  Sweet  Waters,  on  the  AsUtic  side  of  the 
Boaphonis."— VoL  L  pp.  33—^. 

Many  of  the  personal  anecdotes  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  are  ex- 
ceedingly curious  and  interesting,  not  only  as  illustrating  his  cha- 
racter and  habits,  but  as  proving  that  the  custom  of  roaming  about 
in  disguise,  and  relaxing  with  his  attendants,  has  been  handed 
down  from  the  days  of  Haroun  Alraschid  to  the  present  time. 
They  remind  as  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  furnish  additional  proofs^ 
if  any  were  wanting,  of  the  singular  union  of  the  utmost  latitude 
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of  fictitious  extravagance  in  adventures,  coupled  with  the  truest 
pictures  of  manners  and  customs,  in  that  delightful  work.  We 
nave  room  only  for  the  following: — 

**  On  leaving  the  arm  baiaar,  we  entered  another,  open  at  the  top,  and  on  the 
opposite  ride  of  the  way,  I  discovered  an  aged  Turk,  sittingr  croes-Ieffged  on  one  of 
the  platformi,  in  conversation  with  a  common  soldier ;  he  was  meamy  dad,  snd  I 
•apposed  him  to  be  the  shopkeeper.  I  thought  i  had  seen  him  before,  but  coold  not 
cab  to  mind  where.  I  asked  my  Armenian  interpreter  who  that  was;  he  whispered 
in  mjf  ear,  *  It  is  the  caimacan,  and  the  Saltan  is  not  &r  off.*  The  caimacan  is  of 
the  higher  order  of  confidential  ministers,  and  is  the  one  who  has  the  honour  of 
placing  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  letters  for  the  Sultan.  It  was  to  him  the  letter  from 
the  President  to  the  Saltan  was  delivered  by  oar  minister.  1  believe  I  described  to 
yon  the  interview  with  him. 

^  The  old  man  looked  at  me  as  though  he  had  some  slight  reeoUection  of  me;  I 
raised  my  hat  to  him,  and  saluted  him  in  the  Turkish  style ;  before  returning  my 
salute,  he  touched  his  companion,  the  soldier,  and  whisperod  to  him ;  the  latter 
tomed  round  and  looked  at  me,  and  whispered  in  torn;  the  caimacan  then  returned 
my  salute  with  a  fiuniliar  smile. 

**  I  was  told  by  my  interpreter,  that  if  I  would  remain  where  I  was  I  should  soon 
see  the  Grand  Seignor.  I  asked  where  he  was ;  he  replied.  In  the  khan,  the  eo- 
trsnoe  of  which  was  near  the  caimacan.  He  had  hardly  done  speaking,  when  aeveral 
soldiers  oame  out  of  the  door  of  the  khan,  and  one  amonr  them,  having  on  a  coarse 
^ftmy  capote,  with  bis  chaplet  in  Ids  hands,  counting  his  beads,  appeared,  firom  tak. 
ing  the  lead  of  them,  to  be  of  the  rank  of  corporal. 

**  *■  That  is  the  Grand  Seignor,'  said  my  interpreter.  *  Who,  the  man  with  the 
black  beard,  the  soldier's  capote,  and  beads  in  huid  7*  The  caimacan  left  his  shop- 
board,  and  joined  the  Sultan.  When  directly  opposite  to  me,  he  whispered  in  the 
Saltan's  ear,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  me :  the  Sultan,  and  all  his  suite,  turned 
round  and  looked  me  full  in  the  face.  1  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  seeing  him.  His 
&oe  is  what  may  be  called  handsome,  florid,  and  the  expresrion  is  tut  of  £ood 
nature ;  he  is  ibrty^seven  years  of  age,  and  were  not  his  beard  dyed  of  a  jetty  wptk, 
I  should  have  supposed  him  to  be  of  that  age.  He  is  somewhat  round  shouldered, 
which  is  generally  the  case  with  Turks  of  the  higher  order,  brought  on  from  the 
postures  in  which  they  sit,  and  has  an  ungraceful  rdltng,  sauntering  kind  of  walk. 
AH  bis  followers,  near  his  person,  were  in  the  habits  of  common  soldiers,  and  with, 
out  arms,  except  about  a  half  dozen  of  his  pages,  some  distance  in  the  rear,  in  lirbt 
Uue  fipock  coats,  with  their  swords  and  diamond  badges.  The  Sultan  is  about  five 
foot  nine  inches  high,  and  of  good  proportions. 

**  There  was  a  very  old  man,  bent  double  with  age,  sittinff  on  a  shop-board,  at  a 
comer  a  little  above  where  I  stood ;  the  shop  was  untenanted.  The  Sultan,  in  pass- 
inar  ham,  said, '  how  do  you  do,  my  old  friend  7'  his  reply  was,  *  wry  well,  but  this 
is  Ramaian,  and  you  know  I  have  got  no  money.'  The  Sultan  smiled,  and  made 
•orae  reply,  which  was  not  explained  to  me,  and  then  spoke  to  one  of  the  persons 
in  the  soldiers*  dress,  who  gave  the  old  man  130  piasters,  a  little  more  than  six  and 
a  half  dollars. 

**  The  Sultan  continued  on  to  a  public  square  near  the  palaee  of  the  seraskisr.  I 
kept  along  in  hu  neighbourhood.  'There  were  thousands  of  men,  women,  snd  chil- 
dren, more  of  women  than  of  men,  many  of  them  with  their  flices  nearly  onoover- 
ad,  and  most  of  them  with  their  veils  so  thin  they  might  as  well  be  without  then. 
I  described  to  you  before  the  kind  of  veils  they  wear ;  many  of  the  higher  ordem 
were  in  Arabas,  which  I  havs  also  deseribed. 

**  On  the  ride  of  this  square,  near  the  walls  of  the  palace,  the  seraskier  has  eiMfl- 
ed  a  great  number  of  beautiful  little  shops,  which  are  very  tastsfVilly  fitted  up,  and 
fented  out  as  flmey  stores,  ooireei.shops,  dtc.  he  Among  them  is  a  room  reserved 
for  the  Sultan,  which  he  entered.  I  had  been  invited  in  just  before  his  arrival  at 
the  door ;  there  was  a  neat  kind  of  throne  of  cushions  placed  for  him*  Ileft  fit  aA 
instant  before  he  entered,  and  there  I  lefl  him. 

**  So  much  for  the  bazaars  an<i  Sultan  Mahmoul  Had  you  before  jm  i(Ua  ef 
«Mi«r?^— VoL  L  pp.  11»-116. 
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•«  Mr.  Eeklbrcl  waa  adnsed  to  boild  a  despatch  boat,  which  was  to  beat  every  thing- 
on  the  Boaphonis  in  sailing.  When  she  was  finished,  I  went  on  board  of  her,  on 
her  first  trial,  and  we  beat  up  to  the  truly  magnificent  new  paJace  of  Beler-beg,  just 
finished,  and  the  present  residence  of  the  SuKan. 

**He  was  apparently  much  {leased  with  her  working  and  sailings  and  firom  his 
window  directed  Mr.  Eckford  to  make  two  or  three  tacks,  which  was  done ;  aftar 
which,  he  directed  the  vessel  to  come  to  the  quay  in  firont  of  the  Golden  Gate  of  tlie 
palace.  The  order  was  soon  obeyed,  when  he  descended  to  the  vessel^  accompanied 
by  two  pachas,  his  aids,  the  Hakim  Bach^,  and  a  humorous  fellow,  a  privilesred  chi^ 
racter,  and  a  sort  of  buffoon,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  the  Sultan  in  good  humour. 
This  is  th«  same  man  who  formerly  steered,  and  I  believe  now  steers  the  Sultanas 
boat  He  is  a  terrible  fellow  for  swearing,  breaks  out  on  the  boatmen  in  the  most 
profane  language^  and  the  reprimand  of  the  Sultan  has  no  effect  in  restraining  him. 
On  one  occasion,  the  Sultan  bet  with  him  some  thousand  piasters,  that  he  could  not 
cross  the  Bosphorus  without  swearing  at  the  boatmen.  The  money  was  staked  oa 
both  sides,  and  they  started,  the  Sultan  having  previously  given  to  the  boatmen  a. 
hint  that  he  wished  them  to  be  as  awkward  as  possible.  First,  one  began  to  ^  catch 
crafts,*  then  another,  and  the  greatest  confusion  was  produced  in  rowing,  each  one 
pullinpr  his  own  stroke  without  regard  to  time  or  regularity.  The  steersman  bit  his 
Lps,  shook  his  fist,  stamped  his  feet  and  groaned,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  it  only  in- 
ereased  the  confusion.  He  was  bursting,  he  could  stand  it  no  longer;  and  poured 
out  a  torrent  of  impiety  and  abuse,  such  as  never  before  assailed  imperial  ears. 
*  You  have  kwt  your  bet,'  said  the  Sultan  calmly,  and  pocketed  the  money. 

**  This  oki  fellow  ran  about  every  part  o£  the  vessel,  peeping  into  every  hole  and 
comer,  continually  beckoning,  and  calling  to  tlie  Sultan  to  come  and  look. 

*'  As  the  Sultan  approached  the  vessel,  the  old  hakim  appeared  to  be  ejq;>laining 
to  him  something  about  the  dances  he  had  seen.  They  both  appeared  to  be  in  fine 
humour,  and  every  now  and  then,  the  doctor  would  touch  the  Sultan's  arm,  and 
desire  him  to  look  at  him,  when  he  would  try  to  imitate  the  steps  of  the  European 
dances. 

**•  The  Sultan  came  to  the  distance  of  about  three  paces  from  the  vessel,  when  be 
■topped,  and  assuming  all  the  majesty  of  the  sovereign  of  a  great  empire,  he  cast 
his  eyes  around  among  us,  and  immediately  asked  who  I  was?  They  told  him.  He 
then  inquired  who  my  nephew  was,  and  on  being  informed  called  Mr.  Eckford  to 
him,  and  gave  him  a  snuff-box  set  with  diamonds.  I  landed  witli  my  nephew,  and 
walked  to  a  little  distance,  when  every  person  on  board,  down  to  the  very  lowest* 
was  called  on  shM«,  and  each  one  in  turn,  received  a  present  in  money. 

**  I  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Sultan.  He  has  a  noble  countenance, 
though  an  eye  that  cannot  bear  yoiir  earnest  look  for  an  instant  His  features  are 
regular  and  handsome,  and  he  has  a  fine  rosy  complexion,  but  a  little  brown,  from 
frequent  exposure  to  the  sun.  His  form  is  erect,  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  a 
little  inclined  to  corpulency.  His  beard  is  rather  short,  but  full,  and  of  a  deep  sbininr 
Uack.  It  is  said  to  be  stained,  which  I  Uiink  is  probable.  His  head  was  covered 
with  the  red  fez,  without  any  other  ornament  than  the  full  blue  silk  tassel,  which 
fatmg  from  the  top  and  fell  behind.  He  wore  a  straight-breasted,  light-blue  silk 
jacket  with  a  collar  closely  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  on  the  breast  of  which  was  a 
amaU  diamond  badge. 

'^  His  trowsers  were  of  crimson  silk,  rather  full,  and  gathered  round  the  waist, 
.descending  to  the  ankle,  where  they  were  quite  tight,  ami  showed  off  to  great  ad- 
vantage, a  handsome  foot,  covered  by  a  silk  stocking,  and  a  remarkably  neat  Euro- 
pean  shoe,  tied  with  a  black  riband. 

**  The  whole  dress  was  simple  and  very  becoming.  It  resembled,  except  in  the 
fes,  such  as  gentlemen  of  the  United  States  put  on  their  sons  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  eight    The  jacket  was  rather  short  waisted. 

**  The  ifmole  personal  appearance  of  the  Sultan  was  very  clean,  and  what  surprised 
me  was,  that  it  was  much  more  so  than  that  of  the  young  pachas,  and  the  others 
who  attended  him.  In  fact,  there  was  a  slight  air  of  dandyism  about  hinu" — VoL 
ii  pp.  7—10. 

The  Journal  of  the  author's  visit  to  Brous^a,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  is  particularly  interesting,  as  well  as  full 
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of  amusement  The  following  description  of  a  •*  Canoss,**  or  •*  Ca- 
vaisse,"  ^ives  a  capital  idea  of  that  important  personage.  The 
picture  of  the  Turk  in  his  shop,  and  the  snop  itself,  furnishes  a  fine 
contrast  to  the  bustling  activity  of  one  of  our  shopkeepers. 

"  Oor  party  consisted  of  the  minister,  Mr.  GoodeU,  and  myself,  of  course.  Muf- 
tapha,  his  canoss,  Stcphano,  my  valet  d€  pied,  and  de  chambrts,  for  I  have  my  ser- 
VBflts  to  do  doable  dut^,  and  have  therefore  reduced  the  number  one  half.  A  semig^ 
or  man  to  serve  as  guide,  and  to  take  care  of  the  horses,  which  were  six  p  number, 
including  the  one  which  carried  our  beds  and  baggage.  Mostapha,  in  the  {Asnitude 
of  his  pride,  as  the  leader  and  protector  of  so  respectaUe  a  cavalcade,  had,  two  davs 
previously,  caused  his  silver  mounted  pistols,  ataghan,  dagger,  and  fire  tongs,  to  be 
newly  bimiished,  and  placed  in  the  highest  state  of  order,  and  also  his  baton  of 
office,  which  is  an  ebony  staff  of  three  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  with  a  large  braM 
knob,  as  big  as  the  head  of  a  good  sized  andiron,  and  a  corresponding  fertue  of  at 
least  a  foot  long. 

**  By  the  bye,  I  must  tell  you  what  it  takes  to  make  a  *cano8s.*  First,  a  grave 
and  respectable  looking  Turk,  with  a  formidable  pair  of  mustaehios,  but  no  beard ; 
a  fier^  suit  of  red  clothefi,  with  open  sleeves  to  the  outside  jacket,  which,  when 
hanging  at  the  side,  |rive  him  the  appearance  of  a  man  with  two  pair  of  arms,  or 
<doaU[y  armed,  as  he  in  fact  is.  A  broad  leathern  belt,  which  passes  three  or  fbva 
times  round  his  body,  and  over  this  a  rich  woollen  one,  or  sometimes  a  cashmire. 
In  the  leathern  belt  are  inserted,  first,  the  aforesaid  *  ataghan*  and  dagger ;  next  a 
-pair  of  heavy  and  long  p'stols,  a  pair  of  steel  tongs,  inserted  in  a  brass  sheatb,  and 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  handling  coals  wherewith  to  light  his  pipe  or  his  neigh* 
boar*s ;  a  scratching  stick,  a  macliim)  about  two  foet  long,  terminating  like  a  half 
dosed  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  scratching  the  back ;  a  watch,  with  a  long  and  broad 
silver  chain  loaded  with  all  sorts  of  trinkets,  and  pendent  nearly  to  the  knee,  or  what 
answers  as  well,  a.  chain  without  the  watch.  In  this  belt  is  also  thrust  a  richly  em* 
broidered  purse,  sometimes  with,  but  more  frequently  without  money.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance,  Mustapha  had  two  hundred  piasters  of  my  money.  All  these  things 
ue  stowed  away  in  uont,  and  appear,  as  a  Yankee  would  say,  *a  pretty  considera^ 
hie  load.*  Behind,  suspended  by  a  golden  coid,  and  contained  in  a.  richly  embroider- 
ed case,  is  the  Koran ;  and  by  its  side,  tucked  into  the  ample  belt,  is  a  rich  sack, 
highly  ornamented,  containing  half  an  *  Oke*  of  the  choicest  smoking  tobacco;  also 
a  bag  containing  )ns  fire-worlu,  to  wit,  flint,  steel,  and  spunk.  His  right  hand  holds 
the  staff  of  office,  before  described,  as  bright  as  sold,  and  heavy  enough  to  knock 
down  an  ox;  and  in  his  left,  is  a  pipe,  almost  as  long  as  an  Arab's  spear.  These 
things,  with  half  a  dozen  amulets  about  the  neck,  to  keep  off  *  the  evil  eye,*  a  pair 
of  ample  red  Turkish  breeches,  a  sturdy,  well-formed  pair  of  legs,  naked  from  the 
knee  downward ;  a  high  red  cap,  with  a  fiill  blue  tassel,  to  cover  the  head,  and  a 
pair  of  loose  red  morocco  slippers  to  cover  the  lower  extremities,  and  you  have  a 
*  canoss,*  armed  and  equipped  at  all  points.  It  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see  him 
strut  ODder  this  load  of  furniture,  not  one  particle  of  wnich  would  he  be  induced 
€tk  any  account  to  leave  behind  him.  Being  the  best  dressed,  most  completely  equip- 
ped, and  formidable  looking  personage  of  the  company,  Mustapha  was  sure  of  re- 
ceiving the  homage  of  aU  Uie  villages  through  which  we  passed,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  that  on  one  occasion,  I  caught  him  in  £e  act  of  occupying  the  very  best  room 
and  bed  in  the  village,  while  I  occupied  the  open  porch  or  gallery  of  the  house,  with 
nothing  but  a  thin  mattress  between  me  and  the  hard  oak  open  floor.  But  I  must 
do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  the  fiiult  originated  in  the  mistake  of  the  villagers, 
who  supposed  him, 'as  they  afterward  informed  me,  to  be  an  aga.**^-VoL  i.  pp.  SOS 

—904. 

•  •  « '  •  • 

M  Nothing  can  be  more  gloomy  than  the  appearance  of  things  on  enfering  a 
Turkish  viUage.  It  is  as  qmet  as  the  grave ;  the  streets  are  narrow;  the  doors  all 
shot  and  locked;  the  windows  all  latticed;  not  a  human  being  to  be  seen  in  the 
filthy  8tree£i ;  a  growling  half-starved  dog,  or  a  bitoh  with  her  hopeful  progeny, 
which  depend  for  their  subsistence  on  some  depositor^r  of  filth,  is  all  you  meet  with 
of  nkimated  nature.  Yoli  pim»ed  through  theinhospitaUs  mitakirts,  dtspa^^  «f 
VOL.  XYIEI. — NO.  85.  10 
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meeting  wherewith  to  lattefy  the  celle  of  natue,  or  a  pUoe  of  ahdter,  when  yoa  U 
length  arrive  at  perhaps  half  a  doien  filthy  little  shops  of  six  feet  square,  in  each 
of  which  you  discover  a  solitary,  stjoatting,  smoking,  silent  Tnrk«  lie  may  glance 
Us  eyes  at  you,  bat  will  not  torn  his  head ;  that  would  be  too  much  troabb.  Now 
investigate  the  contents  of  these  shops,  and  yoa  will  find  as  follows :  &ft  or  nerhap* 
six  girths  for  pack  horses,  made  of  goat*s  hair;  half  a  doien  halters  for  Dorses; 
fifiwn  or  twenty  pounds  of  rancid  Russian  butter;  a  small  box  containing  ftom  one 
to  two  pounds  of  salt,  and  half  a  pound  of  ground  pepper.  A  ftw  bsis  of  curd 
dieese,  looking  very  much  like  Marseilles  soap,  not  much  better  in  taste,  and  not 
so  good  for  digestion.  One  quart  of  black,  salt  olives ;  half  a  pound  of  sewing  twins 
cut  into  needle-fuUs;  one  clothes  line,  half  a  dozen  loaves  of  brown  bread,  and  two 
bunches  of  onions  with  a  string  of  garlick.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  yon  will  find 
this  to  be  the  stock  in  trade  of  a  Turkish  village  shop  keeper;  and  over  this,  in  hie 
pitiful  box,  will  he  sit  and  smoke,  day  after  day,  without  seeking  a  purchaser,  or 
apparently  caring  whether  one  comes  or  not  if  one  calls  and  asks  if  he  has  any 
particular  article,  his  reply  is  simply,  without  raising  his  eyes,  'yoke,*  no.  *Cbii 
you  inform  me  where  I  may  procure  the  article  V  *■  Yoke.*  It  is  of  no  use  to  try 
to  get  any  thing  more  out  of  him.  He  is  as  silent  as  the  grave.  If  he  has  the 
article  asked  for,  he  hands  it  to  you,  and  names  the  price.  When  the  money  b  laid 
on  the  counter,  he  merely  brushes  it  with  his  hand  through  the  hole  in  the  till,  and 
then  relapses  into  his  former  apathy.  No  compliments,  no  thanks  for  fkvours  re- 
ceived, no  *  call  a^ain  if  you  please.*  Not  the  slightest  emotion  can  be  discovered. 
He  never  raises  his  eyes  to  see  who  his  customer  is  or  was ;  he  sees  nothing  but 
the  article  sold,  and  the  mone^,  and  he  would  disdain  to  expend  a  breath,  or  per- 
form an  action,  that  was  not  indispensable  to  the  conclusion  of  the  bargain.**— VoL 
i.  pp.  217—219. 

The  Commodore's  account  of  the  Frank  doctors,  who  infest  va- 
rious portions  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  the  consternation  they 
create  among  the  good  people,  is  amusing;  and  the  geological  fact 
in  relation  to  mount  Olympus,  highly  curious. 

**  The  countr]r  u  filled  with  adventurers  calling  themselves  FVank  doctors,  who 
exist  by  their  wits,  and  gull  the  Turks  b^  cramming  them  with  bread  pills,  and  at 
the  same  time,  their  own  pockets  with  piasters.  If  they  branch  out  a  httle  in  their 
assumed  profession,  they  are  sure  to  have  more  sick  than  well  in  their  inxk.  Lat> 
terly,  however,  the  Turks  have  become  suspicious  of  them,  and  will  not  acknow- 
ledge themselves  sick,  for  fear  of  beinr  dosed  with  their  poison.  At  every  village 
through  which  we  passed,  we  inquired  into  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  we 
could  find  no  one  sick  during  our  whole  journey !  They  took  us  fiv  ^hakims,'  (or 
doctors)  and  our  appearance  alone  drove  away  disease.  I  was  informed  that  the 
whole  three  who  accosted  me,  had  not  among  them  a  single  patient,  and  that  no 
one  in  Broussa  had  dared  to  be  sick  since  they  had  made  their  appearance  there.  I 
saw  them  together  at  the  gate  of  the  khan  as  I  entered.  It  was  after  a  short  con- 
forenoe,  in  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  they  passed  sentence  of  death  on  me,  that  they 
accosted  me  as  I  have  described.  I  have  often  felicitated  myself  since,  on  my  good. 
fortune  in  escaping  firom  their  dutches.**— Vol  i.  pp.  248, 249. 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  I  observed  at  Broussa  a  marine  formation  that  greaUy  surprised  me,  although 
I  do  not  know  why  it  should  have  done  so,  when  so  many  organic  remains  are  to 
be  found  in  every  part  of  the  known  world,  and  on  the  most  devated  mountains,  as 
evidence  that  every  part  of  this  globe  has  been  covered,  at  one  time  or  other,  not 
with  water  alone,  but  with  oceanic  water. 

**  Organic  remains  of  the  West  India  snapper,  a  fish  not  known  now  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic,  have  been  shown  to  me^  which  were  dug  up  enclosed  m  a  species  <^ 
stone,  between  slate  and  lime<«tone,  in  digging  a  well  on  the  Balkan  mountains. 
What,  after  this,  should  surprise  us  7  But  the  whole  of  the  fiyundation  of  the  plat- 
form, before  alluded  to^  on  which  the  old  city  of  Broussa  was  situated,  and  wnooe 
walls  almost  touch  the  precipice  on  which  they  are  elevated,  a  precipice  of  at  leaot 
oMhnndMdfoitwbeyhtithiswfaQlebaiifciaofoQnlforaiation.  The  work  of  tU 
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coni  worm  u  u  plunly  and  as  dbtixMUj  to  be  leen,  tfaraugfaont  thia  whole  maaa, 
M  if  it  were  but  the  work  of  yesterday.  To  be  aiire  Brooaaa  is  not  far  elevated 
above  the  ocean,  yet  I  nraat  say  that  it  aurprised  me  to  find  auch  perfect  coral  re- 
mains there,  such  even  as  I  have  found  among  the  newly.fbrmed  coral  keys  of  that 
chain  which  extends  itself  in  a  curve  towards  the  west  from  Cape  Florida.  I  picked 
oat  many  perfect  pieces  of  coral,  and  brought  some  specimens  home.  Yon  need  not 
doaht  that  thia  great  mass  waa  once  a  coral  bank,  and  covered  by  the  great  ocean. 
But  what  a  beaotifbl  puxile  thia  is,  fer  the  geologists  to  knock  their  h^ds  against! 
What  a  pnnle  lor  those  who  insist  that  the  earth  was  fermed  as  tl  is,  in  six  days, 
inatead  of  aiz  perioda,  or  aix  distinct  fermatiooa ;  to  wit,  as  they  are  ennmecated  in 
the  Book  of  Geneaii,— water,  earth,  Tegetables,  fish,  fowla,  and  animals.**— VoL  1. 
pp.S55,S56. 

The  following  description  of  a  rare  animal  of  the  travelling 
senus,  cannot  but  excite  an  acute  fit  of  curiosity  in  the  reader,  to 
know  what  this  ingenious  person  was  travelling  for.  If  he  made 
as  good  use  of  his  eyes  ana  ears  as  of  his  tongue,  his  lordship  must 
have  brought  home  valuable  stores  of  information.  He  should 
certainly  come  to  this  country,  if  it  were  only  to  learn  the  use  of 
the  nine  parts  of  speech. 

■^^Besides,  we  have  a  Miler  AnglmU  here,  who  will  be  at  the  theatre,  and  we  ez- 
peet  a  ML  houae,  aa  they  all  want  to  see  him.   He  is  now  in  the  room,'  pointing 


**  I  had  determined  to  remain  to  aee  thia  extraordinary  production  of  genius,  but 
was  atniek  ail-aback  when  I  was  inibrmed  of  the  presence  of  his  lordship,  who  waa 
ao  leaa  a  peraooage  than  lord  ••••••••••,  in  whose  company  I  had  dined  and  aup- 

pod,  BO  leaa  than  five  timea,  ainoe  I,  (or  rather  he)  came  here,  without  ever  having 
exchanged  a  word  with  him,  or  ever  having  heard  him  address  a  word  to  any  other 
■eraon.  I  have  never  known  him  to  oondMcend  to  glance  hia  eye  on  an^  one.  I 
hacve  watehed  him  carefiiily,  and  cannot  to  thia  day  awear  to  the  odour  of  his  eyes. 
He  appeara  to  be  a  most  consummate  fep,  wrapped  up  in  hia  own  importance,  too 
food  nr  anjr  peraon*a  company;  and  the  reet  of  the  world,  it  would  appear,  have 
agreed  to  thmk  him  so  too,  for  hia  lordahip  had  not  a  aingle  companion  with  him, 
aoMMt  two  Swiss  boors  who  were  lounging  near  the  door. 

*'Xhere  vrere  some  half  doaen  Perotea  who  were  watching  at  a  distance  to  get  a 
aigfat  of  the  iten,  who  did  not  think  pn^r  to  make  hia  exit 

**The  pieaence  of  this  wooden  lordlii^r  would  have  driven  me  fivm  Paradise,  and 
it  did  drive  me  firom  Prinkipo.  Chalkv  waa  in  eight,  and  the  lively  aong,  and  the 
tinkling  of  the  cay  guitar  came  aweeping  over  the  water.  This  settled  the  business. 
We  left  the  soaaMe  and  no  doubt  improviiw  traveller  to  himself,  and  aoon  after, 
were  akimming  the  calm  surfiuoe  of  the  sea  tor  Chalky.  Qn  passing  Mijar  we  had 
•B  opportunity  of  aeeinff  hia  ferdahip  liatleaaly  lounffing  on  one  of  the  wooden  bendi. 
ea,  swinging  his  riffht  tog  to  and  fim  like  a  pendulnm,  in  fiill  consciouaness  of  hia 
dignity,  and  oS  moling  elae.  Lord  •••••*»«»••  |g  «  handsome  young  man,  so  fiur 
aa  I  could  get  a  look  at  hia  iaoe,  and  of  a  good  figure;  but  perhapa  a  more  unaodal 
being  doea  not  exiat''— VoL  iL  pp.  39—34 

There  is  much  simple  dignity  in  the  following  translation  of  a 
decree  attached  to  the  body  of  a  criminal  decapitated  and  exposed 
in  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  setting  forth  me  crime  for  which 
he  was  executed. 

•*Tha  tiaitora  Demetri,  Steni,  and  Yeni,  paaaeogers  on  board  a  Teaael  oommanded 
hf  Bartholomd  Ibrahim,  a  ibw  days  before  their  arriTal  here,  murdered  in  the  night 
the  eaptain  and  atx  other  muaaohnen  of  the  crew,  took  possession  of  the  strong  bo^ 
ao^  the  veaaal  and  fled.  Being  arreated  by  the  magiatrate  of  Viraa  and  aent  here, 
atebebigeniiuiMd  befine  the  tribmU  of  jutiee,  th^  made  a  fiiU  oooftaiioii  of 
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their  orimet.  Soreraign  juitioe  demanded  that  they  ahoold  expiate  by  their  deaths, 
lives  which  had  been  stained  bv  so  much  villany.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  Stavri 
(one  of  the  three)  has  been  punished  as  an  example  to  others.** — ^VoL  it  p.  907. 

It  would  appear  from  the  kindness  of  the  Turks  towards  the 
canine  species,  that  the  term  "  Christian  Dog,"  is  not  so  reproach- 
ful as  might  be  supposed,  from  its  application  to  our  ideas  of  that 
animal 

**  I  am  more  and  more  convinced,  that  for  accurate  and  lively  description,  first  im- 
pressions are  the  best  They  have  a  freshness  about  them  that  is  extremely  attractive 
and  fascinating.  If  you  look  at  iMngn  too  long,  they  grow  familiar,  stale,  and  com- 
mon-i^aoe;  and  as  the  mind  becomes  accustomed  to  them,  thejr  seem  too  trifling  to 
mention.  It  is  the  proper  course  of  a  traveller  to  describe  thmgs  as  he  sees  tMm, 
and  when  the  impression  is  the  strongest  The  too  common  fautt  is  to  look  beyond 
Uie  legitimate  object,  and  pry  into  history  to  know  what  a  country  was;  not  what  it 
is  at  the  present  moment  Many  think  that  they  know  Constantinople,  because  they 
have  read  the  history  of  its  emperors;  but  what  was  Constantinople  in  the  time  of 
Mahomed  the  Second,  or  Murad,  is  no  longer  Constantinople.  Scaroely  a  vesUge 
of  what  it  was  at  those  periods  now  remains.  The  city  and  its  environs  have  been 
destroyed  time  after  time;  generation  after  generation  has  been  swept  away;  man- 
ners  and  customs,  as  well  as  dress,  have  altogether  changed;  and  the  Sultan,  his 
officers,  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  no  longer  think  as  they  did.  The  Turk,  in  sur- 
rendering the  dignity  of  his  character,  has  divested  himselr  of  the  power  of  impress- 
ing  others  with  the  respect  whioh  he  formerly  did.  There  was  a  time,  when  the 
dogs  of  Constantinople  were  as  numerous  as  represented  by  former  travellers,  and 
that  time  was  not  far  back.  It  is  within  the  reign  of  the  present  Sultan;  and  as 
late,  I  am  informed,  as  the  last  war  with  the  Russians.  A  great  scarcity  of  previa 
sions,  amounting  almost  to  famine,  was  then  felt  at  Constantinople,  and  the  great 
number  of  dogs  within  it,  became  a  serious  evil  on  account  of  their  consumption  of 
prevision,  which  the  pious  Mussulmans  felt  it  their  duty  to  supply  them  with. 

**  I  have  already  mentioned  their  kindness  to  them  in  carenilly  supplying  them 
with  water  in  every  part  of  the  city.  They  also  as  carefUly  feed  them,  never  de- 
stroy their  young,  and  frequenUy  at  their  death,  endow  hospitals  where  doffs  are  fed 
and  taken  care  of.  This  was  formerly  more  the  case  than  it  is  at  present  The  dogs 
of  Constantinople  appear  to  have  a  higher  degree  of  instinct  than  those  of  any  other 
place,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  know  where  benevolence  may  be  found.  A  crumb 
given  to  a  dog  at  your  own  door,  attaches  him  to  your  house  for  life,  and  to  every 
mdividual  belonging  to  it  I  have  seen  many  instances  of  this.  You  vrill  find  at  the 
door  or  gateway  of  every  benevolent  Turk,  half  a  dozen,  or  a  dozen  or  more  of  these 
dumb  but  sagacious  retainers,  and  they  vvill  not  permit  the  dogs  of  another  house 
to  approach  Uiem,  for.  fear  of  their  encroachment  on  their  privileges.  It  is  the  same 
with  all  the  dogs  of  one  street  or  quarter,  which  will  make  common  cause  against 
all  the  dogs  of  another  street  or  quarter,  when  sometimes  a  terrible  battle  is  the  con- 
sequence. All  this  is  true  now,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  it  was  formerly,  the 
dogs  not  being  so  numerous;  yet  they  are  fmy  as  numerous  as  the  ho^rs  once  were 
in  the  streets  of  New  York;  and  I  should  think  tliat  there  are  ten  dogs  in  any  street 
of  Constantinople  for  one  dog  in  any  street  of  New  York. 

^  Durinff  the  time  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions  before  mentioned,  the  Sultan  or- 
dered the  dogs  in  Constantinople  to  be  killed;  but  all  the  pious  people,  and  the  dcrgy, 
raised  a  hue  and  cry  against  the  cruel  and  impious  mandate;  declaring  that  dogs 
have  souls,  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the  Koran  to  destroy  them. 
What  was  to  be  done?  Their  consumption  of  provisions  was  a  serious  evil,  and  not 
to  be  endured.  To  destroy  them  would  occasion  a  revolution;  and  the  Sultan  was 
not  in  a  state  at  that  time  to  meet  so  tremendous  a  consequence.  On  consulting  the 
divan,  it  was  determined  that  there  was  no  law  to  prevent  their  banishment  across 
the  Bosphorus  to  Asia,  and  this  plan  was  adopted,  to  the  no  tnmnW  annoyance  of  the 
good  people  of  Scutary;  the  place  selected  for  the  banishment  of  the  dogs  within  the 
walls  of  the  city.  Boats  were  collected  at  all  the  wharves,  the  dogs  were  put  on 
board,  and  on  the  same  day  many  thousands  bf  them  were  wafled  across  the  stream. 
Tht  town  of  Scutary  was  filled  with  them;  the  din  wis  horrible;  they  tore  one  an- 
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odier  to  pmom;  they  peiMtnted  into  the  housM,  which  the  people  were  compelled 
to  abandon  in  oonaequence.  There  was  a  *  fierce  civil  war,*  among  the  canine  race. 
The  town  was  left  in  their  posfesnon.  Remonstrancea  were  made  to  the  Sultan  by 
the  anthorities  and  the  people.  The  doga  were  ravenous.  Proviaions  could  not  be 
had  to  satisfy  them.  The  shone  were  shut  up,  and  all  business  was  at  a  stand.  The 
town  was  threatened  with  a  famine.  The  Sultan  was  compelled  to  transport  provi. 
aions  from  Constantinople  to  Scutary,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  dogs,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  inhabitants.  The  evil  was  increased,  instead  of  being  lesMned.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  adopt  some  means  to  lessen  the  consumption  of  provision.  Tem« 
porarT  barracks  were  built  for  the  dogs,  and  hospitals  fi>r  the  sick  ones  furnished, 
tofBther  with  persons  to  take  charge  of  them.  They  were  also  provided  with  nurses. 
Swm,  however,  a  great  malady  prevailed  among  these  unfortunate  animals.  The 
hospitab  were  filled  with  sick  ones  from  the  Arracks,  and  vast  numbers  soon  died. 
The  siobAs,  the  uUmmt^  and  the  pious  Mussulmans  raised  their  hands  to  heaven, 
exclaiming  *  Ma$k  AUah^*  and  submitted  to  the  will  of  God. 

**  Since  that  period,  the  dogs  of  Constantinople  have  ceased  to  be  very  numerous, 
bat  as  many  of  those  at  Scutary  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  doctors*  hands, 
they  have  suce  increased  to  a  goodly  number.  A  stranger  landing  at  Anadoli  Et* 
c«2ue,  or  the  ^eat  landing  place  at  Scutary,  might  for  a  moment  think,  from  read- 
ing the  descriptions  of  former  travellers,  that  he  had  got  among  the  dogs  at  Con^ 
stantinople. 

.  ••  Yon  will  see  by  the  fiNregoing  that  even  the  dogs  have  changed;  and  the  change 
can  be  acooonted  for  by  fiu^ts  which  can  be  prov^  by  thousands  at  this  day,  who 
were  witnesses  of  the  circumstances.  The  narrative  may  appear  like  romance,  but 
I  am  so  well  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  written,  that  I  am  willing  to  stake 
my  character  for  veracity  on  it 

**The  dogs  at  Scutary,  as  well  as  those  at  Constantinople,  live  a  lifo  of  pleasure. 
A  Turkish  town  may  be  considered  a  dog*s  paradise.  But  the  dog  whose  lot  is  cast 
at  Galata  or  Pera,  is  to  be  pitied,  for  he  feeds  a  miserable  life.  The  Franks  of  Pera 
and  Galata  have  no  mercy  on  them.  The  Turks,  however,  do  not  allow  them  to  be 
killed,  and  endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  protect  them  firom  cruelty ;  but  the  poor 
animals  have  a  sad  time  of  it,  where  charity  is  not  felt  even  for  human  beings,  much 
leas  for  dogs.*'— Vol  u.  pp.  295—299. 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  the  summary  of  the  Turkish 
character  given  in  the  last  letter  of  this  excellent  series,  which 
strikes  us  as  eminently  just  and  philosophical 

'■The  principle  of  fatality,  which  enters  so  deeply  into  the  religion  of  the  Turks, 
k  one  great  basis  of  their  habits  and  character.  It  is  without  douot  one  main  cause 
of  their  indc^ence,  and  their  indifference  to  death  whenever  they  think  it  is  decreed. 
Ther  take  few  precautions  af  ainst  any  thing,  and  this  fit>m  the  settled  belief  that 
all  depends  on  Allah,  and  that  nothing  they  can  do,  will  in  the  slightest  dejrree 
eSeti  the  irreversible  decree  of  fate.  Hence  they  take  little  trouble  about  any  thug; 
if  in  imminent  danger,  instead  of  striving  to  avoid  it,  they  go  to  prayers  and  leave 
aJl  to  Allah.  Nothing  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  suoplying  the  wants  of  nature, 
and  those  luxuries  of  oc^ee  and  opium,  which  habit  has  rendered  quite  as  indis- 
pensable, can  move  to  action  the  common  people;  while  those  who  are  brought  up 
to  pablie  employments  are  susceptible  to  no  other  interests  but  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  Mdhomet,  or  personal  ambition,  or  the  desire  of  wealth.  It  is  astonishing  how 
little  avarice  mingles  with  the  desires  of  the  lower  orders  in  Turkey;  and  hence,  as 
I  have  before  obmsrved,  they  are  by  a  thousand  degrees  the  most  honest  people  I 
have  ever  met  with.  In  this  respect  there  is  not  a  Christian  nation  but  might  beioefit 
by  their  example. 

**  Hospitality  is  another  of  their  characteristics.  It  is  a  part  of  their  religion,  and 
enjoined  upon  them  by  Mahomet,  who  himself  was  indebted  for  safety  to  the  boo- 
pitality  of  Medina.  Charity  is  also  another  dnty  every  where  inculcated  in  the 
Koran.  They  are  the  most  charitable  people  in  the  world,  and  their  benefactions 
are  the  most  usefiil  and  extensive.  Foimtains  and  khans,  the  erections  of  munificent 
Mussnlmen,  are  every  where  found,  in  situations  most  conducive  to  the  comfort  and 
Tefireahment  of  traveUem;  and  it  is  a  principle  never  to  demand,  although  the  poor 
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wiH  tooept  of  a  preieiit  u  a  remuneration  for  lod|^iif  or  fbod.  In  no  ChrMan 
ooantry,  bat  the  United  SUtes,  I  might  rather  say  a  portion  of  the  United  Slatea,  m 
there  lo  mach  disinterestedness  in  this  respect.  The  religion  of  the  MoMnlman 
imposes  on  him  the  practice  of  charity  and  hospitality. 

**  It  oannot  be  denied  that  the  Ottomite  is  cruel,  that  is  to  say,  earelesB  of  the  livev 
of  others;  but  so  is  he  of  his  own.  The  truth  is,  that  human  life  is  not  considered 
•o  inestimable  among  them,  as  it  is  held  by  the  Christians.  Every  true  Mnsiulman 
who  has  been  constant  in  his  devotions,  as  is  generally  the  case,  and  above  all,  who 
has  made  a  pilnrimafe  to  Mecca,  which  is  very  common,  is  sure  of  Paradise  aHer 
he  dies,  and  a  Paradise  peculiarly  agreeable  to  his  senses  as  weU  as  his  imagina- 
tion. He  therefore  cares  little  for  djing,  except  for  the  bodiW  pain,  and  sabnilB  hi* 
neck  to  the  scymeter  or  the  bowstrmg,  with  the  same  indimrence  that  he  appliM 
them  to  the  necks  of  others.  The  fi^uency  of  executions,  and  aoenes  of  Mood  in 
Turkey,  is  therefore  not  so  much  the  consequence  of  a  cruel  disposition  as  of  an 
indifference  to  life  and  its  enjoyments,  such  as  philosophers  inculcate  as  the  perfec- 
tion of  wisdom.  Indeed  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  the  Turks  are  the  most  ph3o- 
•ophical  nation  I  have  ever  met  with,  thourh  you  know  I  have  been  a  travellDr  all 
my  life,  and  am  personally  familiar  with  the  people  of  everjr  quarter  of  the  globoy 
white,  Uacl^  tawny,  and  copper  coloured;  Scotch,  Irish,  En^ish,  French,  Spamaidsy 
Italians,  Germans,  Mexicans,  Jews,  Turks,  Armenians,  Arabs,  Indians,  Moors,  Ne- 
groes, and  Hottentots. 

**  If  you  wish  me  to  sum  up  the  result  of  all  my  wanderinm,  experience,  reflec- 
tions, enjoyments,  and  suiSerings,  here  it  is  in  a  fbw  words.  I  nave  found  Chat  there 
is  not  that  vast  disparity  of  wisdom,  intelligence  and  virtue,  between  the  different 
nations  of  the  eartn,  which  the  vanity  of  every  people  imagines,  while  it  arrogates 
to  itself  the  superiority.  I  have  found  every  where  the  feculties  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  virtues  of  the  human  heart,  best  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  happiness  in 
the  situation  in  which  providence  hath  placed  us;  and  above  all,  I  have  discovered 
that  as  one  man*s  meat  is  another  man*s  poison,  so  those  who  set  themselves  up  as 
the  standards  of  excellence,  and  as  models  to  all  nations  in  every  circumstance  and 
situation,  are  for  the  most  part  supremely  ignorant  blockheads,  or  arrogant  ooz- 
oombs.  This  I  take  to  be  all  that  a  man  rets  by  sdUng  his  own  land  to  go  and  see 
that  of  other  people.** — ^Vol.  ii.  pp.  320 — &d. 

Although  our  extracts  have  been  somewhat  copious,  yet  have 
we  given  scarcely  an  idea  of  the  great  variety  and  interest  of  the 
contents  of  these  two  volumes.  'Hie  topics  are  of  infinite  variety, 
and  all  treated  with  a  light  and  airy  vigoui*,  which,  while  it  amuses 
the  fancy,  gratifies  the  understanding.  The  writer  has  vei^  pro- 
perly forborne  to  speculate  on  the  future  prospects  of  this  vast 
empire,  or  the  probabilities  in  favour  of  the  final  success  of  the 
system  of  reform  undertaken  by  Sultan  Mahmoud.  The  project 
seems  to  us  full  of  difficulty,  but  we  cannot  but  hope  it  will  be 
eventually  accomplished. 

The  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Lancasterian  system  of 
schools,  incidentally  given  by  the  Commodore,  materially  strength- 
ens this  hope.  According  to  his  account,  and  coming  from  tnat 
quarter,  it  is  entitled  to  special  consideration:  the  missionaries  have 
succeeded  to  a  considerable  extent,  especially  among  the  Arme* 
nians,  in  the  establishment  of  these  institutions.  It  is  true,  they  are 
prohibited  the  introduction  of  any  books  except  such  as  are  cal- 
culated to  perpetuate  their  ignorance  and  their  errors ;  yet  still 
we  believe  that  education  of  any  kind  not  absolutely  vicious,  is 
better  than  none  at  all,  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  knowledge  is 
one  of  the  most  staunch  auxiliaries  of  morals;  we  do  not  go  so 
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fiir  as  to  make  it  synonymous  with  virtue,  because  we  conceive 
such  an  opinion,  if  acted  upon,  would  be  fraught  with  the  most 
mischievous  consequences ;  but  we  think  experience  sustains  the 
position,  that  in  proportion  as  the  human  mind  becomes  enlighten- 
ed, it  perceives  more  clearly  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  the  neces^ 
sity  ol  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  Great  crimes  very  com- 
monly proceed  from  a  want  of  perception  of  their  enormity,  as 
well  as  an  insensibility,  or  at  least  an  obtuse  indifference  to  their 
consequences,  both  of  which  are  equally  the  result  of  stupid  igno- 
rance. 

In  proportion  as  mankind  acquire  knowledge,  they  also  acquire 
the  capacitv  to  perceive  the  defects  of  their  systems  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  mode  of  remedying  them.  Hence,  when  a  people 
become  enlightened,  it  has  invariably  happened,  that  their  govern- 
ments, whetner  founded  on  the  representative  principle  or  not, 
have  gradually  conformed  to  the  changes  of  the  human  mind,  or 
suflfered  a  total  revolution  in  consequence  of  opposing  an  irresisti- 
ble current  Knowledge,  therefore,  is  the  great  basis  of  all  i^eforms 
in  morals,  religion,  and  government 

If,  then,  a  system  of  education  be  gradually  introduced  among 
the  Armenians  and  Greeks,  which  shall  succeed  in  eventnally 
placing  them  above  the  Turks  in  knowledge  and  morals,  it  would 
seem,  either  that  the  former  must  assume  the  ascendency  over  the 
latter,  or  that  the  latter  must  follow  the  example  of  the  former, 
and  emulate  them  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  If  it  should  be 
objected  that  the  pride  or  the  indolence  of  the  Turks  will  conceive 
itself  degraded  by  following  the  example  of  those  they  now  despise, 
it  may  be  answered,  that  mey  will  no  longer  despise  their  supe- 
riors in  knowledge  and  virtue.  The  pride  of  man  is  not  so  steeped 
in  stupidity,  as  not  to  perceive  the  advantages  derived  from  supe- 
rior knowledge ;  and  there  is  nothing  on  earth,  not  even  wealth 
and  power,  to  which  it  so  willingly  does  homage,  as  to  this  legiti- 
mate sovereign  of  the  world.  The  very  savages  of  our  forests 
r^pect  the  superiority  of  the  civilized  white  man,  although  they 
wiuhoki  all  outwara  demonstrations ;  for  it  is,  we  think,  utterly 
impossible  for  a  rational  being,  in  any  circumstances  whatever, 
not  to  respect  and  admire,  and  wish  to  learn,  those  arts,  and  to 
acquire  that  knowledge,  which  his  own  senses  teach  him  consti- 
tute such  potent  auxiliaries  to  human  happiness. 

Should,  then,  the  tributary  nations  acknowledging  the  dominion 
of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  finally  advance  to  a  superior  decree  of 
knowledge,  and  an  elevation  of  character,  which  we  beUeve  is 
almost  its  invariable  concomitant,  the  contempt  of  the  Turks  will 
in  all  probability  be  changed  into  a  respectful  deference,  coupled 
with  a  desire  of  imitation;  for  we  hold  it  impossible  for  superior 
knowledge  ever  to  forfeit  the  respect  of  ignorance,  except  by  its 
own  vices,  follies,  or  arrogance.  If  our  theory  is  well  foundedt  it 
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"would  seem  to  follow,  that  an  advance  in  knowledge  in  an  infe- 
rior class  of  a  nation  or  a  community,  must  do  one  of  two  things 
—it  must  force  those  above  to  rise  with  them,  or  it  will  rise  above, 
and  place  them  at  the  bottom.  Brutal  force  alone  can  prevent 
superior  intelligence  from  assuming  its  proper  elevation  over  ig- 
norance, corruption,  and  imbeciUty. 

There  is  a  strong  propensity  in  human  nature,  and  indeed  in  all 
animals,  to  imitate  those  they  think  their  superiors.  Children  imi- 
tate their  parents,  because  they  look  up  to  them  as  wiser,  stronger, 
and  greater  than  themselves,  and  men  have  an  innate  disposition 
to  make  similar  acknowledgments.  If  the  proud  and  indolent  Turk 
comes  to  perceive,  that  the  once  despised,  perhaps  justly  despised, 
Armenian  or  Greek,  is  gradually  becoming  his  superior  in  intelli- 
gence and  dignity  of  character,  it  will  not  be  a  matter  of  choice, 
but  of  necessity,  for  him  to  respect  his  vassal  in  this  new  charac- 
ter. The  consequence  is  inevitable ;  he  cannot  resist  the  common 
law  of  his  nature.  He  will  be  roused  from  his  apathy  in  self-de- 
fence, and  have  himself  to  acquire  that  knowledge  Which  alone 
can  preserve  his  ancient  superiority;  or  he  will  make  one  last 
effort  to  prevent  its  consequences,  by  inventing  and  inflicting  new 
oppressions.  If  he  enters  on  the  first  noble  struggle,  the  Empire 
may  be  regenerated ;  if  he  resorts  to  the  other  means,  it  may  end 
in  a  dismeinberment 

That  Sultan  Mahmoud,  who  is  unquestionably  a  very  extraor- 
dinarv  man,  favours  the  introduction  of  these  Lancasterian  schools^ 
and  the  labours  of  the  missionaries,  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  done 
without  awakening  the  fears  and  rousing  the  indignation  of  his 
bigoted  subjects,  is  sufficiently  clear.  He  knows  of  their  existence, 
and  he  has  the  power,  if  he  pleases,  of  annihilating  them  in  an 
instant  His  permitting  them  to  exist,  is,  therefore,  evidence  that 
he  views  them  at  least  without  hostility.  From  the  proofs  he  has 
already  given  of  a  desire,  nay  a  determination,  to  place,  if  pos- 
sible, his  Empire  on  some  sort  of  footing  in  respect  to  its  mili- 
tary organization,  with  the  powers  of  Europe,  it  is  clear  that  he 
must,  in  his  heart,  favour  the  advance  of  nis  subjects  in  know- 
ledge, because  so  capacious  a  mind  as  his  cannot  but  perceive 
that  this  alone  can  enable  him  to  accomplish  his  designs.  Without 
a  great  advance  in  knowledge  among  his  people,  he  cannot  hope 
to  place  his  Empire  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  potent  ene- 
mies to  his  throne,  and  hence  arises  the  singular  phenomenon  of 
an  uncontrolled  despot,  bending  all  the  energies  of  his  genius  and 
his  power,  to  produce  a  reform  in  his  ^veinment,  that  must  ne- 
cessarily and  inevitably  circumscribe  his  own  unlimited  authority. 

It  is  a  noble  and  generous  ambition,  that  of  divesting  himself 
thus  incidentally  of  personal  power,  in  order  to  increase  that  of 
the  people  he  governs,  and  we  wish  him  success  in  the  experiment 
That  he  will  eventaily  succeed^  or  at  least  prepare  the  way  for 
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completing  the  plan  he  has  formed,  is  more  than  we  shall  venture 
to  predict  A  bigoted,  uncompromising  religion ;  a  proud,  igno- 
rant, and  indolent  people ;  a  neterogeneous  mass  of  subjects  of 
various  nations,  tongues,  and  faiths ;  a  hosit  of  dependant  pachas, 
nvho  acknowle(^  no  fealty  but  what  is  wrested  from  them  by 
force;  a  powerful  and  ambitious  border  £mpire,  once  its  rival, 
DOW  its  dictator,  all  combined,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  days  of 
the  great  Empire  of  Mahomet,  so  long  the  terror  and  the  scourge 
of  Christendom,  are  numbered,  and  that  the  number  is  not  great 
Many  indications  are  not  wanting,  to  sanction  a  belief,  that  the 
very  religion  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  throne  and  the  Empire 
of  the  Mussulman,  and  on  which  it  rose  to  such  a  hi^h  magnifi- 
cence of  power  and  dimensions,  is  about  to  be  buried  m  the  ruins 
of  the  structure  it  raised  and  supported.  Stranger  things  than  this 
have  happened  in  former  ages,  and  in  no  age  of  the  world  was 
there  ever  exhibited  greater  wonders  than  this  age  has  seen — 
greater  than  are  predicted  by  the  most  infallible  auguries.  The 
foundations  of  ages  seem  to  be  shaken  by  moral  earmquakes ;  the 
human  mind  is  in  a  state  of  incubation,  which,  whether  its  product 
will  be  monsters  or  demigods,  giants  or  pigmies,  sages  or  cox« 
combs,  none  can  tell ;  and  to  use  the  expression  of  me  Conuno- 
dore  in  one  of  his  letters, ''  the  ice  of  a  thousand  years  is  dissolv- 
ing." Whether  its  breaking  up  will  produce  regeneration  or  ruin, 
jnust  be  left  to  that  Providence  which  directs  the  course  of  .human 
events,  and  prescribes  bounds  to  the  virtues  as  well  as  vices  of 
mankind ; — ^to  their  ignorance  and  their  intelligence,  their  weakness 
and  their  power. 

We  cannot  close  this  hasty  and  imperfect  notice,  without  cor- 
.dially  recommending  this  work  of  a  man  always  loved  and  ho- 
noured by  his  countrymen,  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  for  its 
vivacity,  its  humour,  its  truth,  and  its  intelligence.  No  book  of 
travels  that  has  come  under  our  observation  for  many  years  past, 
and  none  that  has  ever  been  written  on  the  subject  of  Turkey, 
better  deserves  their  attention.  It  is  full  of  fine  descriptions  of 
.scenery;  striking  and  accurate  delhieations  of  character  andman- 
.ners ;  amusing  anecdotes,  drawn  from  life,  to  the  life ;  keen  and 
.sagacious  observation,  all  clothed  in  a  style  at  once  so  natural  as 
to  possess  the  rare  charm  of  colloquial  ease. 
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AUT.  V.^Documeni  Mrniber  M-^House  of  Repregentativeg—SUUe 
Department — Tioenty-ihird  Ctmgress — Second  Semon — contain* 
ing — Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Contract  entered  into  by  Edwara  Livingston^  late  Secretary  of 
Stete,  udth  Matthew  St  Clair  Clarke  and  Peter  ForcCf  for  the 
collection  and  nuhlication  of  the  Documentary  History  of  the 
American  Revoiution;  December  24,  1834.  Read^  and  laid  up- 
on  the  Table. — And,  Report  made  to  the  Hon.  John  Forsyth^  Sc- 
cretarycf  State  of  the  United  States,  now  publishing  under  an 
Act  of  Congress,  by  M.  St.  Clair  Clarke  &  Petbr  Force. 

Whbbt  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  from  his  prison-window  in  the 
Tower,  after  having  regarded  some  disturbance  in  the  court  be- 
neath, and,  upon  inquiry,  being  totally  unable  to  find  two  indivi- 
duals, among  the  by-standers,  earwitnesses  and  eyewitnesses  of 
the  transaction,  who  could  agree  in  their  relation  of  the  circum- 
fltances,  committed  to  the  flames  a  historical  manuscript  which 
he  was  at  that  time  composing,  he  gave  a  sinking  illustration  of 
his  conviction  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  history-  The  same  con- 
viction has  been  arrived  at  by  every  searcher  after  truth,  from 
the  time  of  Aristotle,  who  pronounced  incredulity  to  be  the  source 
of  all  knowledge,  down  to  that  of  Voltaire,  who  says,  "  toute  cer- 
titude qui  n'est  pas  demonstration  math^matique  n'est  qu'une  ez- 
trtoie  probability :  il  n'y  a  pas  d'aiitre  certitude  historique."  Nor 
has  time  contributed  to  create  or  to  confirm  a  faith  in  the  verity 
of  historical  records.  It  has  rather  served  to  strengthen  distrust, 
and  to  swell  the  abready  ample  catalogue  of  "  historic  doubts.** 
Without  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  a  subject,  the  evidences 
of  which  may  be  detected  upon  every  page  of  history,  ancimit 
and  modem ;  or  attempting  to  point  out  the  prevailing  causes  of 
this  general  uncertainty,  the  inquiry  will  be  limited  to  our  own 
country,  conceiving  which  it  may  be  asked,  whether  its  history 
can  lay  claim  to  any  exemption  from  the  universal  reproach?  a 
question,  to  .which  the  reply  must  be  in  the  negative.  To  an  Ame- 
rican, this  is  a  subject  of  deep  importance,  and  worthy  of  toort 
serious  consideration ;  and  while  we  affirm,  with  confidetu^e,  thlkt 
there  does  not  exist  a  single  history  of  this  countnr  which  does  not 
literally  abound  with  the  grossest  errors,  some  of  which,  as  far  as 
space  will  permit,  it  will  be  endeavoured  briefly  to  point  out,  in- 
terest should  be  still  more  strongly  awakened,  when  it  is  subjoin^ 
ed,  as  is  done  with  equal  confiaence,  that  our  country  possesses 
all,  or  nearly  all,  (for  many  valuable  documents  have  been  lost 
beyond  the  possibility  of  recovery,  among  which  may  be  noticed 
the  records  of  the  Board  of  War  and  the  records  and  correspond- 
ence of  the  Treasury  Board,)  the  materials  necessary  not  onlv  to 
conpsct  the  errors  to  which  alhuion  has  been  made,  but  to  plaoe 
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its  history  upon  an  immoveable  basis*  and  to  make  it,  wimt  aQ 
history  ought  to  be,  a  record  of  facts,  beyond  cavil  or  doubt-^ 
simple  relation  of  what  has  actually  occurred,  clothed  in  the  plain 
and  noble  garb  of  truth. 

To  guard  against  the  errors  of  history,  a  learned  French  writer 
has  suggested,  that,  as  sacred  history  was  not  the  work  of  private 
persons,  but  of  men  who  had  received  from  God  a  special  com* 
mission  to  write,  so  civil  history  should  be  composed  by  thoseb 
whom  the  sovereign  power  of  each  state  might  select  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  we  would  not  rest  satisfied  here,  and  our  subsequent 
remarks  will  abundantly  show,  that  the  ablest  persons  only  ffive 
a  higher  sanction  to  error,  when  the  materials  upon  which  Siey 
are  employed  are  false  or  imperfect  There  is  a  preliminary  step 
indispensably  necessary. — We  would  require  a  previous  and  com- 
plete  collection  of  all  public  documents,  wherever  it  is  possible; 
lor  they  constitute  the  only  solid  foundation  on  which  perfect  his- 
tory can  be  raised  We  believe,  too,  that  such  a  collection,  com- 
plete ab  ovo — firom  the  very  commencement,  is  to  be  found  in  no 
country  but  in  these  United  States.  We  have  no  '*  dark  a^,"  no 
mythology,  no  time  beyond  which  the  memory  of  man  doth  not 
run.  Tte  whole  story  includes  a  period  of  authentic  history,  and 
falls  within  the  sphere  of  sober  truth.  That  such  a  collection  ia 
not  only  practicable,  but  that  it  is  actually  about  to  be  made,  and 
under  die  sanction  of  this  government ;  and  further,  that  it  is  even 
in  a  state  of  considerable  advancement,  are  facts,  we  apprehend, 
not  familiarly  and  generally  known ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  have  thought  it  proper  to  invite  attention  to  a  subject  which 
we  think  can  not  fail  to  engage  general  attention. 

It  is  first  necessary,  however,  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  sus- 
taining, in  some  degree  at  least,  the  severe  and  sweeping  charge 
brou^t  against  American  history,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  thence  an  unanswerable  argument  for  the  importance  of 
the  pubucation  in  question,  distinctly  to  point  out  a  few  of  these 
errors; — a  few,  we  say,  because  volumes  would  be  easily  ex- 
hausted by  any  thing  approaching  to  a  copious  enumeration. 

The  first  point  selected,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  what  has 
been  said,  and  selected  bebause  it  is  familiar  to  every  American 
reader,  is,  the  attempt  of  the  Mother  country,  in  the  progress  of 
her  cumulative  tyranny,  to  force  the  article  of  tea  into  the  Colo- 
nies, with  the  ulterior  purpose  of  establishing  the  contested  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  taxatioa  The  account  of  this  memorable 
procedure  stands  prominent  in  every  book;  and  yet,  strange  as 
It  may  appear,  every  book  has  given  an  erroneous  statement 
of  it  We  have  examined  attentively  numerous  accounts*  both 
En^h  and  American,  in  which  two  strikingly  gross  errors,  (not 
to  mention  many  subordinate  and  less  important  mistakes,  which 
are  found  scattered  among  the  passages,)  stand  out  conspicuously 
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in  bold  relief.  In  all  of  these  passages,  one  of  the  errors  occurs — 
in  the  most  part,  both.  This  exammation  also  exposes  an  import- 
ant secret,  which  of  itself  is  nowise  calculated  to  increase  confi- 
dence in  historical  compositions,  or  to  inspire  respect  for  the  ge- 
nerality of  historians ; — and  that  is,  that  authors  are  accustomed 
to  follow  implicitly,  and  without  investigation,  what  the^  find  in 
preceding  writers.  Most  books,  indeed,  are  mere  repetitions,  and 
where  the  originals  and  models  are  in  error,  it  follows,  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence,  that  every  new  book  ser^^es  only  to  multiply 
and  perpetuate  errors.  This  observation  is  not  new ;  it  was  fami- 
liar to  former  times :  and  a  comparatively  modem  writer.  Lord 
Bacon  perhaps,  obser^'ed,  in  a  consideration  of  this  very  subject, 
that  if  the  mirror  of  truth  could  be  made  to  pass  over  what  ha» 
been  written,  burning  away  all  that  had  been  already  said,  as  well 
as  all  that  was  false,  it  would  quickly  appear  that  whole  libraries 
would  be  reduced  to  a  few  scanty  volumes. 

To  appreciate  duly  the  foregoing  strictures,  and  to  comprehend 
their  applicability  to  the  particular  errors  to  which  attention  is 
now  called,  their  sources  must  be  visited. — They  are,  the  Annua) 
Re^ster,  a  magazine  from  which  all  the  British  authcHities  draw 
their  facts,  and  Gordon's  History,  the  reservoir,  or  fountain,  which 
has  supplied  error  to  American  writers.  The  Annual  Register 
states,  tnat  the  tea  was  landed  in  New  York^  and  under  the  guns 
of  a  man-of-war;  and  Gordon  asserts,  that  the  tea-ship  arrived  at 
ATeu)  York  in  December  1773.  Now  the  tea-ship,  and  the  only  one 
sent  to  New  York^  the  Nancy,  Captain  Lockyer,  never  did  ap- 
proach nearer  to  New  York  than  Sandy  Hook,  and  did  not  ar- 
rive there^  till  the  18th  of  April,  1774.  These  are,  we  repeat,  strik- 
ing errors,  which,  like  dark  veins,  discolour  the  marble  which 
might  have  been,  and  ought  to  have  been,  pure. — They  are  un- 
pardonable errors ;  for,  to  omit  reference  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  committee  of  citizens  of  New  York,  the  letter  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Golden*  to  his  government,  dated  on  the  4th  of  May, 
1774,  expressly  states,  that  no  application  had  been  made  to  him 
for  the  landing  of  the  tea.  This  tetter  (a  document)  would  have 
corrected  them  both.  It  enclosed  also  a  public  paper,  (which  of 
course  forms  a  part  of  the  document,)  but  neither  ot  these  appears 
to  have  been  consulted  by  the  writer  of  the  Register.  As  to  Mn 
Gordon,  it  appears,  from  his  book,  that  he  had  examined  the  pa- 
pers of  the  day,  to  December,  1773,  but  not  fiulher.  It  is  proba- 
ole,  therefore,  that  his  statement  of  the  arrival  of  the  tea-ship  at 
New  York  in  December  1773,  was  made  from  recollection  mere- 
ly, without  examining  into  its  accuracy .f 

The  truth  is,  the  destruction  of  the  tea  at  Boston,  the  return  of 
fte  tea-ship  firom  Philadelphia,  and  the  landing  and  storing  of  the 


*  See  Parliamentary  Hittory,  toL  18,  p.  1 
f  Gordon^i  Preface  is  worthy  of  attention. 
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tea  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  took  place  about  the  same  time, 
in  1773,  ^hen  all  the  colonies  were  in  a  state  of  great  excitement 
The  arrival  of  the  tea-ship  at  New  York  was  Jour  months  ajier^ 
vHxrds.  The  fever  of  excitement  had  abated,  and  cool  reflection 
had  supervened.  The  tea  question  in  all  its  bearings  was  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  the  people  adhered  to  their  first  determination — ^that 
the  tea  should  not  he  landed  under  any  circumstances.  They  did 
prevent  the  landing  of  the  tea,  but  there  was  no  excitement,  no 
violence,  no  mob,  no  riot  The  difference  in  time  lends  a  very 
different  aspect  to  the  proceedings  in  New  York,  but  this  is  a  view 
of  the  subject  which  is  not  taken  in  any  of  the  books.  The  writers 
who  follow  the  Annual  Register,  say  the  tea  was  landed,  A-c,  in 
1773 ;  those  who  follow  Gordon,  (and  notice  New  York  at  all,) 
say  the  tea  was  not  landed,  but  that  the  ship  arrived  there  in  1773, 
and,  when  they  give  the  month,  say,  it  arrived  there  in  December 
of  that  year. 

The  passage  in  the  Annual  Register,  omitting  that  portion  which 
does  not  especially  bear  upon  this  country,  runs  thus — 

■*  Ab  the  time  approached  when  the  arrival  of  the  tea^ipt,  for  the  ezecntioii  of 
the  new  pbn,  was  expected,  the  people  assembled  at  different  places,  in  mat  bo« 
dies,  and  began  to  take  each  measures  as  seemed  most  effectual  to  prevent  the  land^ 
ing  of  the  cargoes.  The  tea  consignees,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  India  Com- 
pan/,  were  oUiged,  in  most  places,  (and  in  some,  at  the  peril  of  property,  if  not  of 
life,)  to  relinqnish  their  appointments,  and  to  enter  into  public  engagements  not  to 
■et  in  that  capacity.  Committees  were  i^pointed  by  the  people  in  £fierent  towns 
and  jprovinoes,  wliom  they  armed  with  such  powers  as  they  suppowd  themsehes 
enamed  to  bestow.  They  were  authorixed  to  inspect  merchants*  books,  to  propose 
tests,  to  punish  those  whom  they  considered  as  contumacious,  by  the  dangerous 
proscription  of  declaring  them  enemies  to  their  country,  and  of  asscmblinff  the  peo- 
ple when  they  thought  necessary.  In  a  word,  their  powers  weie  as  indefinite  as 
the  authority  under  which  they  acted.  In  the  tumultuous  aasemUies,  which  wete 
freqnenHy  held  upon  this  occasion,  numberless  resolutions  were  passed,  extremely 
deroratory  with  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  supreme  legislata'e.  Inflammatoi7 
famaiMOs,  and  other  oeditious  papers,  were  continually  published ;  nor  were  the  eon. 
doctors  of  newspapers,  nor  the  writers  of  pamphlets,  much  moie  guarded  in  their 
condnct,  or  temperate  in  their  manner.  Even  at  Philadelphia,  s^hich  had  been  so 
long  cdebrated  for  the  excellency  of  its  police  and  government  and  the  temperate 
maniierB  of  its  inhabitants,  printed  papers  were  dispersed,  wambg  the  pilots  en  the 
river  Delaware,  not  to  conduct  any  of  those  tea-ships  into  their  harbour,  which  were 
only  sent  out  fbr  the  purpose  of  enslaving  and  poisoning  all  the  Americans;  at  the 
same  time  giving  them  clearly  to  understand,  it  was  expected  that  they  would  ap. 
ply  their  kmywledge  of  the  river,  under  the  colour  of  their  profession,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  would  eflfeSually  secure  their  country  f^om  so  imminent  a  danger.  At  New 
Tork,  in  a  similar  publication,  those  ships  are  said  to  be  loaded  with  the  fetten 
whkh  had  been  fiuged  for  them  in  Great  Britain,  and  eveiy  vengeance  is  denounced 
agtinst  all  persons  who  dare,  in  any  manner,  contribute  to  the  introduction  of  those 
^ains.  All  the  oolonies  seem  to  have  instantly  united  in  this  point  In  general 
tin  commissioners  for  the  sale  of  tea  having  been  obliged  to  relinquish  thor  em- 
ployment, and  no  other  persons  daring  to  receive  the  cargoes  which  were  consicned 
to  them,  the  masters  of  the  tea-vessels,  from  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  ftom 
a  knowledge  of  duger,  and  the  determined  resolution  of  the  people,  readilv.  com- 
plied  with  the  terms  which  were  prescribed,  of  returning  directly  to  England,  witlu 
qot  entangling  themselves  by  any  entry  at  the  custom  nouses.  At  New  York  U  wma 
inUtd  Umded  under  the  eannen  of  a  nwn^-wor.  Bui  the  guoerameut  there  w^re 
etHged  f#  cmuent  to  U$  hang  keied  tip  finm  u$e/*—AnmM  Regitter^  1774»f.  AH 
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Here  aire  three  errors  >— The  tea  was  neither  landed  nor  locked 
ttp— -the  government  was  not  referred  to  on  the  subject— gave  w> 
consent  or  order,  and  did  not  interfere  with  it,  nor  attempt  to  act 
in  opposition  to  the  public  opinion ;  though  at  this  time,  April  38, 
1774,  it  was  known  in  New  York  what  course  the  Parliament 
would  take  for  the  punishment  of  Boston  for  the  destruction  of  the 
tea  there,  in  the  December  previous. 

The  passage  from  Gordon  is  as  follows : 

•"  At  New  York,  when  Captain  Sean  and  Captain  M1)oiig:aII  heaid  that  the  tec 
was  to  be  lent,  they  eonduded  that  an  oppoiition  to  it  was  neoessaiy,  and  vned 
upon  oontriving  to  unite  tlie  tea-srouffzlers,  the  merchants,  and  the  sons  of  l&er^ 
in  that  service;  and  that  Captain  M*lK>ugall  should  write  against  the  design  of  in^ 
troducinff  and  vending  the  tea  a|rTecable  to  the  ministerial  ^an,  but  shoula  remain 
eonoealed  as  the  author.  A  fbw  of  each  class  were  called  together,  and  the  mode 
of  opposition  settled.  Publications,  tending  to  spread  and  increase  the  alann  of 
imminent  danger  to  the  liberties  of  the  country,  appeared  periodically.  As  the  iin» 
approached  for  the  arrival  of  the  tea^hips,  the  publications  became  more  spirited 
and  threatening.  (Nov.  5.)  A  handbill,  addressed  to  the  friends  of  Kberty  and  com* 
meroe,  was  circulated  through  the  city,  calculated  to  provoke  resentment  against  all 
the  encouragers  of  the  tea^fSan.  Afterward,  written  papers  were  stuck  up  at  tho 
coffee  house,  and  other  places,  (Nov.  8)  menacing  destruction  to  any  person  who 
should  accept  a  commission  for  the  sale  of  the  Kast  India  CooDanv's  teas,  or  be  aa 
•ooessary.  In  rather  more  than  a  week,  there  was  published  (Nov.  18)  a  paper 
signed  iegion^  addressed  to  the  stated  pilots  of  the  port,  and  all  others  whom  it 
might  concern,  directing  them  how  to  proceed  in  reference  to  any  tea<«htiii,  and 
requiring  them,  at  their  peril,  not  to  bring  them  any  farther  then  the  HooL  In 
another  paper,  aijpned  the  Mohawk$f  the  tea<ship  is  said  to  be  laden  with  fttters» 


forged  for  them  m  Great  Britain ;  and  every  vengeance  is  denounoed  against  aU 
Mfsons  who  dire  in  any  manner  contribute  to  this  introduction  of  these  wains,  hf. 
Deeember,  the  /.eiidsn,  Capfain  CAomfters,  and  ike  iM-sAi^  srriecd  sit  ike  mme 
dmf ;  the  former  came  up  directly  to  the  wharf,  the  other  remained  at  the  Hook* 
and  was  watched  till  she  returned,  by  a  vessel  statiooed  there  for  that  purpose.  On 
her  anrival,  a  oonmittee  waited  on  the  consignees,  who,  agreeable  to  a  former  pro* 
mise,  SMured  theoi  that  they  would  neither  reoeive  nor  sou  the  tcH^  as  it  came  liabln 
to  an  ^msriMii  JkU^,  Capiain  Chambers  ventured  to  brin|r  seventeen  chests  on  » 
private  account,  which  were  taken,  and  thrown  overboard  into  the  harbour.  Had 
the  Company's  ship  come  to  the  wharf,  she  would  probably  have  been  burnt,  Sat 
Captain  sears  and  6ve  others  had  determined  upon  it,  and  provided  themselves  with 
bombustibles  for  tkat  purpose.  At  Philadelphia,  printed  papers  were  dispersed* 
warning  the  Delaware  pilots  not  to  conduct  any  of  the  tea^ps  into  harbour,  an 
they  were  only  sent  for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  and  poinoning  the  Americans;  and 
at  the  same  time  phinly  intimating  that  it  wss  expected  they  would  apply  their 
knowledge  of  tiie  river,  under  the  colour  of  their  profession,  so  as  efibctnally  to 
secure  t&ir  country  firom  so  imminent  a  danger.  In  most  places  the  oonsigneen 
were  obliged  to  relmquish  their  appointmenti,  and  to  enter  into  engagsments  not 
to  act  in  that  capacity,  and  no  other  persons  daring  to  receive  the  cargoes  consign* 
ed  to  them,  the  captains  of  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  ships,  ma  these  cir* 
cnmstances,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  risk  they  ran  from  the  determined  resolution 
of  the  people,  concluded  upon  returning  directly  to  Great  Britain,  without  entan^ 
gling  themselves  by  an  entry  at  the  custom  houses.  But  it  was  otherwise  in  the 
if  sasanhnsqtts  *** 

These  extracts  should  be  followed  by  a  brief  statement  of  the 
factSy  and  a  reference  to  dates  and  public  proceedings  at  New 

•  Gordon's  Hislory  of  the  American  llsvolutias,  1768;  ?qL  iL  a  818, 4&  U&m 
Tsrk,  WL 
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York,  "^thout  which  the  reader  will  scarcely  be  able  to  perceive 
how  very  imperfect  are  all  the  accounts,  not  only  in  the  extracts, 
but  also  in  the  numerous  authors  to  which  a  reference  will  pre- 
sently be  siven ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  rest  satisfied  by  direct- 
ins  attention  to  some  accurate  documentary  information  on  this 
subject,  communicated  by  Mr.  Force,  in  the  Military  and  Naval 
Magazine  of  the  United  States,  Volume  V.,  No.  4,  June,  1836 — 
page  261,  et  seq. 

The  len^  of  these  quotations,  and  the  abundant  matter  on< 
hand  for  oUier  illustration  of  the  subject  under  review,  forbid  our 
entering  ally  further  upon  what  the  host  of  writers  following  these 
two  authorities  have  little  more  than  repeated;  but  a  reference 
here  to  a  sufficiently  ample  list  of  books,  will  enable  the  reader, 
desirous  of  pursuing  the  inquiry,  to  judge  whether  any  unfairness 
or  unjust  severity  attaches  to  our  animadversions.  The  catalogue 
will  te  given,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  order  of  time. 

1779.  iflstory  of  the  War  m  America,  from  1764  to  the  time  of 
Gen.  dage's  arrival  at  Boston,  in  1774.  London,  printed; 
Boston,  reprinted,  by  T.  &  J.  Fleet,  1780.  pp.  75—78. 

1780.  Impartial  History  of  the  War  in  America  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1779,  pp.  107—109.  London,  1780. 

1781.  Abb^  Raynars  Revolution  of  America,  p.  10.  Salem,  1782. 
Peters'  General  History  of  Connecticut,  p.  385.  London, 
1781. 

Andrews*  History  of  the  War  with  America,  &c.  Vol.  iL 

K  104— 108.  London,  1786. 
msay's  History.    Revolution  in  South  Carolina.  VoL  iL 
p.  16.  Trenton,  1786. 

1789.  The  same.  Vol.  ii.  p.  128.  Trenton,  1811. 

1790.  Anderson's  Origin  of  Commerce,  continued  by  Mr.  Coombe, 
Vol.  V.  p.  220.  Dublin,  1790. 

Coote's  History  of  England,  Vol.  ix.  p.  356.  London,  1802. 

1794.  Stedman's  HiiAory  of  me  American  War,  Vol.  L  p.  85.  Lon- 
don, 1794. 

1795.  Winterbolbam's  America,  VoL  L  p.  458.  New  York,  1796. 
Guthrie's  Modern  Geography:  first  American  edition.  VoL 
iL  p.  251.  April  27,  1795. 

179a  Histonr  of  the  British  Empire,  from  1765  to  1783.  VoL  L  p. 
101.  Philaddphia,  179a 

UBOO.  RosselPs  History  of  America,  VoL  iL  p.  459.  London,  1800. 

1805.  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  VoL  liL  p.  545.  Lon- 
don, 1805. 

Mrs.  Mercy  Warretfs  History  of  the  American  Revolution, 
VoL  L  p.  101.  Boston,  1805. 

180a  Ramsay's  History  of  the  United  States,  VoL  L  p.  370.  Phi- 
taddplna,18ia 
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1809.  Botta's  History  of  the  War  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States,  Vol.  i.  p.  109,  &c.  Boston,  1826. 

1811.  Guthrie's  System  of  Modern  Geography:  seventh  edition, 
pp.  338,  339.  London,  1811. 

1813.  Bigland's  History  of  England,  Vol  ii.  p.  343.  New  York, 
1814. 

1819.  Sanford's  History  of  the  United  States  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, p.  200. 

1821.  Butler's  Complete  History  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Vol.  iii.  p.  60,  &c.  Hartford,  1821. 

1822.  Paul  Allen's  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  Vol  L  p^ 
167.  Baltimore,  1822. 

1823.  Tudor's  Life  of  Otis,  p.  413.  Boston,  1823. 

1824.  Marshall's  History  of  the  American  Colonies,  pp.  398,  399. 
Morse's  Annals  of  the  American  Revolution,  p.  175. 

1828.  Pitkin's  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol  i.  pp.  262,  263. 

1829.  Macauley's  History  of  New  York,  p.  85.  Albany,  1829. 

T.  P.  Gordon's  History  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  480,  dtc.  Phila- 

delphia,  1829. 

Holmes's  Annals  of  America,  Vol  il  p.  18,  &c.  Cambridge, 

1829. 

1830.  Hinton's  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol  i.  p.  308.  Loa- 
don,  1830. 

1831.  M'Mahon's  Historical  View  of  Maryland,  pp.  401,  402. 
1834.  T.  F.  Gordon's  History  of  New  Jersey,  p.  153.    Trenton, 

1834. 

Wilson's  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  p.  94.  Balti- 
more, 1834. 

Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  by  J.  C.  Hamilton,  Vol  L  p. 
20.  New  York,  1834. 
Bissett's  George  III.,  Chapter  xiL  p.  300. 
Miller's  History  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  death  of  George 
III.  to  the  Coronation  of  George  IV.,  p.  83. 
Belshani's  Great  Britain,  Vol.  vi.  p.  43.  London,  1811. 
We  regret  the  impossibility  of  presenting,  at  full  length,  the  pas- 
sages to  which  these  references  relate,  that  it  might  be  perceived 
at  a  glance,  the  manner  in  which  history  is  commonly  written. 
We  have  perused  them  attentively,  and  they  form  a  curious  and 
instructive  study.   We  regret  it  the  more,  because  few  mav  have 
the  time  or  the  inclination  to  examine  for  themselves,  ana. some 
may  not  have  access  to  the  particular  works  to  which  references 
are  made.    The  list  might  be  easily  enlarged,  and  it  is  believed 
the  same  chief  errors,  as  well  as  minor  errors,  would  still  recur; 
nay,  we  might  almost  challenge  the  production  of  a  single  history 
in  which  a  true  account  of  this  momentous  event  of  our  Revolu- 
tion is  to  be  found.   These  and  the  innumerable  o,ther  errors  with 
which  the  history  of  our  Revolution  is  now  disfigured»  will  never 
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be  corrected  until  the  publication  of  the  documents  to  whicfa  we 
have  adverted,  and  of  which  we  will  speak  more  fullv  hereafter. 

A  coflamon  source  of  error  in  our  books,  is  to  be  round  in  the 
oeglect  of  dates,  of  which  an  example  has  just  been  given;  a  re* 
mark  which  tends  to  display  still  further  the  importance  of  dooub- 
naeiils,  which  it  is  understood  are  always  exactly  dated.  The 
value  of  a  date  is  manifest  when  we  contemplate  each  historical 
ba  as  a  link  in  the  long  chain  of  events.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  aad 
one  worthy  of  being  recorded,  that,  among  the  letters  of  (Jeneral 
Weahington,  numerous  as  they  are,  and  written  often  under  pecu* 
liar  circumstances,  this  omission  is  so  very  rare  that  one  only  is  now 
TOQoUected — ^there  may  possibly  be  two,  or  even  three;  but  gene^ 
rally  they  are  given  with  scrupulous  exactness.  To  illustrate  the 
evil  consequences  of  this  neglect  of  dates,  no  matter  from  what 
cause  it  may  spring,  a  striking  fact  may  be  cited  in  English  his- 
tory, and  it  is  pointed  out  by  one  of  the  most  recent  and  most 
eninent  writers  on  Chronok^y.*  "  The  consequence,"  says  iSir 
Harris  Nicholas,  '*of  this  neglect  of  a  subject  on  which  all  datey 
ift  jBoglish  history,  all  records,  and,  consequently,  all  historicai 
aocuracy,  4epend,  is  shown  in  a  manner  which  is  humiliating  to 
our  national  uterature,  inasmuch  as  in  the  celebrated  collectiooof 
doeoments,  printed  by  Rymer  in  his  FcBdera,  at  the  expense  of  the 
pdblic,  in  the  time  of  queen  Anne,  numerous  instruments  of  aU 
reigns,  from  Richard  the  first  to  Edward  the  fourth,  are  mUiplaced 
by  tme  entire  yearJ*^ 

Bui  a  still  better  illustration  of  the  value  of  docunoents  would 
be  obtained  by  confining  our  attention  to  some  single  point  of  hia» 
tory — for  example,  the  action  of  the  colonies  preceding,  and  catit* 
ing  the  first  congress,  by  which  is  meant  that  of  1774,  whidi  may 
be  properly  so  called.  To  one  who  has  studied  the  copious  docu- 
ments relating  to  that  great  event,  the  journal  of  congress  iiself 
must  appear  eminently  meagre  and  defective.  The  accounts  given 
bf  Goraon  and  Pitkin,  though  the  fullest  and  be^,  perhaps,  are 
still  not  only  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory;  but  they  do  not  all  con- 
vey to  the  mind  the  true  state  of  feeling  which  existed  amonff  the 
people  at  the  time,  which  can  only  be  seen  and  appreciated  by  a 
dose  and  attentive  reading  of  the  documents  in  which  that  feeling 
is  expressed  and  embodied.  It  was  our  purpose  to  transcrU^e  at 
leaat  one  or  two  specimens  of  these  deeply  interesting  papers,  but 
the  narrow  limits,  of  which  we  have  before  complained,  again 
int^cfxiae  an  effectual  barrier  to  its  execution.  We  have  now  lying 
before  us  on  our  table,  a  collection  in  manuscript  of  these  docu^ 
ments,  which  would  form  a  volume  of  themselves.  They  consist 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  people  in  the  different  colonies  in  ^>ppQ^ 
flition  to  the  tyrannical  apts  of  parliament,  the  resolutions  entered 

•  TilB-dpoRolonr  «f ^Butory,  bf  ^  Harris  NioholiM.  Frdboe,  i^.  fii  w. 
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into  at  county  and  other  meetings,  and  the  communieations  mu- 
tually addressed  by  the  various  committees  of  correspondence  in 
all  the  colonies — all  manifesting,  step  by  step,  the  progress  of  the 
ffreat  revolution  of  sentiment,  which  had  been  advancmg  rapidly, 
out  systematically,  for  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years,  through  the 
country — and  all  pointing  to  the  adoption  of  a  great  national  con- 
gress, as  the  only  efiectual  method  of  preparing  the  country  for 
Uie  terrible  impending  struggle,  from  which,  however,  there  did 
not  any  where  appear  the  slightest  inclination  or  intention  to 
shrink.  *  To  this  pJortion  of  our  history,  justice  has  not  yet  been 
done,  nor  will  it  be,  until  the  publication  of  the  documents  from 
which  alone  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  country  at  that  interesting 
conjuncture  can  be  gathered. 

And  now,  as  we  have  entered  upon  the  ungracious  office  of  ex« 
posing  faults,  let  us  turn  to  Botta,  who,  though  not  the  first  in 
time,  appears,  by  general  consent,  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  in 
merit  As  evidence  of  the  very  h^h  opinion  entertained  of  the 
merit  of  this  historian,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  cite  the  eulogium  of 
Mr.  Jeffijrson,  who,  besides  other  praise,  says, "  We  must  thank 
him  (Botta,)  too,  for  having  brougnt  within  the  compass  of  three 
volumes  every  thing  we  wish  to  know  of  that  war,  &c.,  dLc,"  that 
^  he  has  had  the  facultv  of  sifting  the  truth  of  facts  from  our  own 
histories  with  sreat  judgment,  d^.,"  and  further,  that,  **  when  the 
superiority  of  the  work  over  every  other  on  the  same  subject  shall 
be  made  known,  I  think  it  will  be  the  common  manual  of  our 
Revolutionary  history."  This  is  lofty  praise,  and  from  a  high 
source,  and  it  seems  to  be  acted  upon  by  our  government  at  this 
very  moment  without  the  least  distrust  or  suspicion;  for  by  the 
regulations  of  the  navy,  Botta  has  been  selectCKl  as  the  text  book 
of  our  revolutionary  history,  and  is  supplied  regularly  for  the  use 
of  our  ships  of  war.  We  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  are  not 
insensible  to  the  real  merits  of  this  distinguished  writei*;  but  the 
merit  of  accuracy  must  be  withheld,  and  abounding  with  the  most 
palpable  blunders,  as  he  most  certainly  does,  we  feel  inspired  to 
predict  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  his  work  will  cease  to 
ne  "  the  common  manual  of  our  Revolutionary  history."  There 
is  an  air  of  romance  about  this  writer,  that  carries  away  the  read- 
er, and  a  way  of  melting  down  his  materials,  true  and  false,  which 
renders  it  difficult  to  separate  them — ^to  lay  the  finger  upon  that 
which  is  wrong,  and  to  discriminate  it  from  that  which  is  right 
l^othinff  but  the  most  skilful  and  elaborate  analysis  can  enable  us 
to  do  tnis,  nor  is  this  to  be  expected  till  those  accurate  tests,  the 
documents,  shall  provide  the  new  process  to  which  his  work,  in 
common  with  all  others  on  American  history,  is  to  be  subjected. 

As  it  is  our  purpose,  on  a  future  occasion,  to  make  Botta's  his- 
tory  the  subject  ot  a  distinct  article,  where  it  is  proposed  to  ex- 
amine many  ef  tus  statements  documerUariiy^  we  wiji  not  apologize 
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in  this  place,  if  our  remarks  should  not  prove  sufficient  iu  the  read- 
er's opinion^to  sustain  the  severity  of  our  criticism. 

Speaking  of  the  bill  for  imposing  a  stamp  duty,  Botta  says, — 
**  Tlw  msmorialB,  the  remonstnnoes,  the  petitions,  of  the  American  proTincee, 
were  refected.  The  bill  for  imposing  a  stamp  duty  was  therefore  submitted  to  par- 
liament in  its  session  of  1765.  It  is  eas/  to  imagine  with  what  animation  it  was 
iKiiciMsed.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  upon  any  other  occasion,  either  in  times 
past  or  present,  there  has  been  displayed  more  Tigour  or  acuteness  of  intdlect,  more 
lote  of  country,  or  spirit  of  party,  or  greater  splendour  of  eloquence,  than  in  these 
debates.  Nor  was  the  shock  of  opinions  less  violent  without  the  walls  of  Westmin- 
ater.  All  Europe,  it  may  be  said,  and  especiallv  the  commercial  countries,  were  at- 
tentive to  the  progress  and  to  the  decision  of  this  important  question.*** 

This  is  a  most  eloquent  and  imposing,  account,  but  it  is  totally 
untrue,  and  one  is  at  a  loss  to  imagine  from  whence  it  could  have 
been  obtained.  Did  the  author  get  it  from  the  ^  Debates  in  Par- 
liament?*' no!  for  there  it  is  said, — "  As  these  resolutions  were  the 
foundation  of  the  famous  stamp  act,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  take 
notice  of  a  particular  circumstance  relative  to  them;  and  of  part 
of  the  argument  which  was  urged  without  doors,  (for  very  little 
was  said  wUhin^  for  and  against  that  measure,  as  extracted  from 
the  papers  and  pamphlets  published  at  the  time."t  Was  it  derived 
firom  tne  Parliamentary  history?  most  certainly  not!  for  there  we 
lead  that  "this  act  passed  the  commons  almost  without  debate; 
two  or  three  spoke  against  it,  but  without  force  or  apparent  inte- 
rest, except  a  vehement  harangue  from  CoL  Barr^,  &c,  &c«,"{ 
^  and  if  these  be  not  satisfactory,  the  unquestionable  testimony  of 
Mr.  Burke  may  be  quoted, — ''  As  to  the  fact  of  a  strenuous  oppo- 
sition to  the  stamp  act,*'  says  he,  "  I  sat  as  a  stranger  in  your  gal- 
lerv  when  the  act  was  under  consideration.  Far  from  any  tmng 
innanmiatory,  I  never  heard  a  more  languid  debate  in  this  house. 
No  more  than  two  or  three  gentlemen,  as  I  remember,  spoke 
against  the  act,  and  that  with  ^eat  reserve,  and  remarkable  tem- 
per. There  was  but  one  division  in  the  whole  progress  of  the  bill, 
and  the  minority  did  not  reach  to  more  than  thirty-nine  or  forty. 
In  the  house  of  lords  I  do  not  recollect  that  there  was  any  debate 
or  division  at  alL  I  am  sure  there  was  no  protest  In  fact,  the 
afl^r  passed  with  so  very,  very  little  noise,  that  in  town  they 
scaircely  knew  the  nature  of  what  you  were  doing."§ 

Another  extract  from  Botta,  relating  to  the  same  period  of  time, 
and  the  extracts  from  several  authors  on  the  same  subject,  cor- 
rected by  the  correspondence  to  which  they  all  relate,  and  which 
they  have  all  mutilated,  exhibit  a  striking  example  of  the  manu- 
facturing of  history. 

"The  Tery  night  it  (the  Stamp  Act)  was  passed,  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  then  ia 
London,  wrote  to  Charles  Thomson,  afterwards  Secretary  of  Congress    'the  sun 

•  Book  I.  p.  38. 
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«f  Hberty  is  let;  tiw  AnwricanB  most  ligiit  the  kinps  of  indnttry  and  eeoQonf .'  To 

which  Mr.  Thomson  ansvered — '  Be  assured  we  shall  light  torches  of  quite  anothsr 
BorL*    Thus  predicting  the  convulsions  that  were  about  to  follow."* 

We  will  now  give  the  letters  themselves  of  Franklin  and  Thom- 
son, extracted  from  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  of  March  6, 1706, 
which  will  expose  the  error  of  Botta,  and  of  the  others  who  wiB 
be  cited  presently. 

*'To  the  Printer  of  the  Loudon  Chronicle^ 
'*Sir: — I  make  no  apology  for  presenting  to  the  public,  through  the  channel  of 
your  useful  ] 
tlemen  <  '* 


conaeqnence 

Eni^r^.  '  ~     -        "Yours/  W.S." 

**  Extract  of  a  letter  ftotn  a  North  American  (Dr.  Franklin)  to  hia  fliend  in  -Ajatt- 
rioa  rCbarles  Thomson,)  dated  July  11, 1765. 

**  'Depend  upon  it,  my  good  friend,  that  every  possible  step  was  taken  to  prcTcat 
the  passage  of  the  Stomp  Act.  But  the  tide  was  too  strong  against  us.  The  nation 
was  proToked  by  American  claims  of  Independence,  and  aU  parties  joined  in  re«ohr« 
iog  by  this  act  to  settle  the  point  We  migkt  at  well  have  hindered  <A«  9un*9  tttiillg^ 
But  eittce  it  is  down^  my  friend^  and  it  may  be  long  ere  it  ri$e$  again,  let  us  male 
ds  good  a  night  of  it  as  we  can.  We  may  still  light  candles.  Fniguity  and  industry 
wiU  go  a  great  way  towards  indemnifying  us.  Idleness  and  pride  tax  with  a  heavier 
hand  than  kings  and  parliaments.  If  wc  can  get  rid  of  the  former,  we  may  aaaUy 
bear  the  latter.  Our  country  produces,  or  is  capable  of  producing,  all  ihie  neeeasa* 
ries  of  life;  the  wasting  superfluities  come  from  hence.  Let  us  have  but  the  wisdom 
to  be  content  for  a  while  witli  our  own,  and  this  country  will  soon  feel,  that  its  loatf, 
|ti  poiat  of  Gommorce,  is  infinitely  more  than  its  gain  in  taxes.*  ** 

*<The  answer,  dated  Philadelphia,  24th  September,  1765. 

***  Yea,  my  friend,  1  grant  that '  idleness  and  pride  tax  with  a  heavier  hand  tiisii 
kings  and  parliaments,*  and  that,  *  frugality  and  industry  wiU  go  a  great  way  Co- 
wards indemnifying  us.*  But  the  misfortune  is,  the  very  thing  tnat  renders  indu»> 
try  necessary,  cuts  the  sinews  of  it.  With  industry  and  frugajity,  the  subjects  of 
&fltorti  tyrants  might  be  wealthier  than  those  of  England  and  Holland.  Bill  who 
wiU  labour  or  save,  who  haa  not  a  security  in  his  property  7  When  people  are  taxffd 
by  their  own  representatives,  though  the  tax  is  high,  tliey  pay  it  cheerfully,  from  a 
(Soniidence  that  no  more  than  enough  is  required,  and  that  a  due  regard  is  had  to 
tkb  ability  of  the  giver.  But  when  a  tax  is  laid  merely  to  *  settle  the  point  of  inde^ 
oendenee,*  and  wiien  the  quantity  of  the  tax  depends  on  the  caprice  of  tlaMe  wh» 
have  the  superiority,  and  who  will  doubtless  lay  it  heavier  in  order  to  bring  dowa 
the  spirita  or  weaken  the  power  of  those  who  ofaim  independence,  what  encourage- 
ment ia  there  to  tebour  or  save?  Tho  wealth  we  thereby  acquire,  will  be  a  new 
awtive  which  fear  or  avarice  will  suggest,  to  tax  ub  anew.  No  wonder  then  if  pa#>> 
pie  will  choose  to  live  poor  and  hizy,  rather  than  labour  to  enrich  their  tDsk«maater% 
or  famish  matter  for  new  oppression.  There  never  was  any  mention  of  the  Coloniea 
aiming  at  Independence  tin  the  ministry  began  to  abridge  them  of  their  Hbettiea. 
I  will  venture  to  afflrin,  and  to  you  I  can  appeal  for  the  truth  of  what  I  aay,  tbiil 
bUtory  oannot  show  a  people  so  nqmetous,  so  far  removed  from  the  aaat  pf  roy^ty^ 
who  were  so  loyal,  so  attached  to  their  king,  and  who  at  the  same  time  |iad  suoi 
tentilMnta  of  hberty,  as  the  Britiah  American  CdoniM.  How  long  this  wUl  con. 
tinue,  God  knows. 

**  *  The  sun  of  liberty  is  indeed  fast  setting,  if  not  down  already  in  tk$  Ameriaam 
Colonies.  But  1  muenfear,  instMdof  the  candles  you  mention  oeing  Ughtad^  fS0 
will  hear  of  the  works  of  darkness.  They  are  in  general  alarmed  to  the  last  degree. 
The  colonies  expect,  and  with  reason  expect,  that  some  rmrd  sha]!  be  had  to  their 
Mbmiea  and  privileges,  aa  will  as  trade.    They  oaimot  bring  thanaohrei  to  belieTe» 
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nor  can  tliey  tee  how  Enj^Iand  with  reason  or  jaitice  expects  that  thiy  (AosUT  have 
encoontered  the  horrors  of  a  desert,  borne  the  attacks  of  barbarous  sava^s,  and  at 
the  expense  of  their  Mood  and  treasure  settled  this  coontry  to  the  gre^t  cmolament 
•f  England,  and  after  all,  quietly  submit  to  be  deprived  or  every  thing  a»  EngUsfa.. 
man  £u  been  tauffht  to  hold  dear. 

**  *  It  IS  not  prc^rtj  oidj  we  contend  fyr.  Our  liberty,  and  moet  essentkl  privi^ 
leges,  are  struck  at  Arbitrary  courts  are  set  over  us,  and  trials  by  juries  taken 
away.  The  press  is  so  restricted  that  we  can  not  complain.  An  army  of  mercena» 
ries  threatened  to  be  billeted  on  us;  the  sources  of  our  trade  stepped;  and  to  oomp. 
I^ete  our  ruin,  the  little  property  we  had  acquired,  taken  from  us,  without  even^ 
anowing  us  the  merit  of  giving  it    I  really  dread  the  consequence. 

'**The  parliament  insist  on  a  power  over  all  the  liberties  and  privileges  claimed' 
by  the  colonies,  and  hence  require  a  blind  obedience  and  acquiescence  m  whatever 
they  da  Should  the  behaviour  of  the  colonies  happen  not  to  square  with  these  sove- 
xeign  notions  (as  I  much  fear  it  will  not,)  what  remains  but  by  violence  to  compel 
them  to  obedience.  Violence  will  beget  resentment,  and  provoke  to  acts  never  dreamt 
o£    But  I  will  not  anticipate  evil— 3  pray  God  avert  it 

**  *  I  congratulate  you  on  the  chan|re  of  the  ministry.  We  hope  for  much  good^ 
from  it  ror  such  seems  the  state  of  the  British  Constitution  at  present,  that  from 
them  we  are  to  look  for  good  or  ilL  Heretofiure  we  have  been  taught  to  look  for- 
lediess  from  another  quarter. 

**  *  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  friend.*  ** 

The  passages  from  several  other  authors,  of  which  we  spoke,, 
will  now  be  extracted.    Gordon  says: — 

^  The  night  after  it  (the  Stamp  Act)  was  psssed.  Dr.  Franklin  wrote  Mr.  Charlea 
Tfaomscm,  *the  sun  of  liberty  is  set;  you  must  light  up  the  candles  of  industry  and 
economy/  Mr.  Thomson  answered,*^  he  was  apprehensive  that  other  lights  would 
he  the  eonseqoence,  and  predicted  the  (^position  that  Mowed.'** 

And  Ramsay, — 

'^The  Bill  met  with  no  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords;  and  on  the  23d  of 
Marc^  176ft,  it  received  the  royal  assent  The  night  after  it  passed.  Dr.  Franklin 
wrote  to  Mx^  Charles  Thomson,  *  the  sun  of  liberty  is  set;  you  must  light  up  the 
candlss  of  industry  and  economy.*  Mr.  Thomson  answered;  *  I  was  appiehansive 
that  other  lights  would  be  the  consequence* — and  he  foretold  the  opposition  that 
abortly  took  p|ace.**t 

Paul  Allen, — 

**The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Commons,  and  met  with  no  opposition  at  all  in  tha 
Houae  of  Lords.  On  the  f&d  of  the  same  month  (March  1765,)  it  received  the  royal 
asseot,  and  became  a  monument  of  ministerial  folly.  Soon  after  the  passage  of  the 
net,  Jh,  Franklin,  in  a  letter  to  jttr.  Charles  Thomson,  afterwards  Seeratary  to 
Congress  has  these  words :  *  The  sun  of  liberty  is  set,  you  must  light  up  the  candle* 
of  industry  and  economy.*  **t 

T.  F.  Gordon,— 

*The  Stamp  Act  was  passed  with  slight  opposition  in  the  Commons,  and  wltb 
unanimity  by  the  Lords.  Dr.  Franklin  laboured  earnestly  to  avert  a  measure  which 
his  sagacity  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  American  people,  taught  him  was 
pregnant  with  danger  to  the  Bntiah  empire;  but  he  entertained  not  the  idsa  that  it 
wouU  be  ibrciUy  resisted.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Charles  Thomson:  *  The  sun  of  liberty 
is  set*  you  must  light  up  the  candles  of  industry  and  eoonomy.*  To  which  Mr» 
nomsoB  replied,  *  he  was  apprehensive  that  other  lights  would  be  the  coom* 

*  Histofy  of  the  American  Revolution,  VoL  t  p^  115. 
f  Ramsay's  History  of  the  United  Sutes,  Vol.  i.  p.  387. 
I  American  Revolution,  Vol  i.  pi  70. 
§  History  of  Pennsylvania,  page  438. 
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And  Butler — 

•«  When  the  BUI  had  paMed,  Dr.  Franklin  (then  in  London)  wrote  BIr.  Charlev 
Thomson,  at  Philadelphia,  a  letter,  in  which  he  thua  expreaeea  himaelf— ^  The  eon. 
of  liberty  is  aet ;  you  most  light  up  the  candles  of  indttftry  and  economy.*  To 
which  Mr.  lliomson  replied^-^  I  fear  other  lights  may  become  neceseaiy.*  *** 

And  lastly,  for  it  would  be  superfluous  to  proceed  any  further^ 
Winterbotham  has  it — 

**  The  Bill  met  with  no  opposition  in  the  Hoose  of  Lords,  and  on  the  33d  of 
March,  1765,  it  received  the  royal  assent  THe  night  after  it  passed.  Dr.  Franklin 
wrote  to  Mi.  Charles  Thomson — ^*  The  son  of  liberty  is  set,  vou  must  light  vp  the 
candles  of  industry  and  economy.'  Mr.  Thomson  answered— >  He  was  apprehen* 
give  that  other  lights  would  be  the  consequence.*  **t 

A  single  glance  now  upon  another  work,  for  an  error  on  a 
different  subject  In  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren  we  read,  that  John 
Hancock  ''  was  chosen  to  preside  in  the  respectable  Assembly  of 
Delegates,  avowedly  on  the  sole  principle  ol  his  having  been  pro- 
scribed by  General  Gage."J  Mr.  Hancock  was  chosen  President 
of  Congress  on  the  24th  of  May,  1T75,  the  date  of  its  assemblings 
and  Greneral  Gage's  Proclamation  was  not  issued  till  the  12th  of 
the  following  June — an  error  which,  we  may  here  remark,  has 
been  copied  into  our  own  journal.^ 

We  are  also  told,  that  '<  Congress  had,  about  this  timet  (that  is^ 
in  June,  1775,)  adopted  the  resolution  to  adviise  each  of  the  colo^ 
nies  explicitly  to  renounce  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  and 
to  form  constitutions  of  government  for  themselves,"||  and  yet  the 
resolution  here  referred  to  was  not  adopted  by  Congress  tlU  May 
10th,  1776,  nearly  a  year  afterwards. 

But  to  descend  to  a  more  recent  book,  and  to  a  circumstance 
of  less  moment.  Mr.  Sedgwick,  in  his  Life  of  William  Livingston,^^ 
has  given  a  letter  from  mat  gentleman  to  Henry  Laurens,  Presi- 
dent of  Congress,  the  object  of  which  is  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  that  body  the  claims  of  the  Jersey  militia,  wmch  is  done  in  a 
striking  and  humorous  way  through  the  medium  of  a  dream  which 
he  relates.  In  that  dream  a  fairy  is  made  to  deliver  to  the  dreamer 
a  paper  of  "  facts,"  signed  "  Oberon,  Chief  of  the  Fairies," — and 
Mr.  Livingston,  when  he  again  wrote  to  Mr.  Laurens,  makes  this 
remark — "  I  am  much  more  pleased  with  the  old  man's  dream 
amended^  than  I  was  with  the  original,  and  the  conclusion  I  like 

•  History  of  the  United  States,  toL  Ui  jMge  16. 

f  History  of  America,  toL  i.  p.  430.  for  a  docnmentaiy  history  «f  (he  Stamp 
Act,  we  embrace  with  pleasure  this  opportonity  of  referrinr  the  reader^  for  his  owb 
satis&ctioii,  and  as  m&ptirlj  illustratiTe  of  the  subject  of  tnis  article^  to  the  lOlk 
volume  of  Force's  National  Calendar,  for  the  year  1838.  It  was  prepand  by  Mr* 
Force  himsel£ 

X  Warren*s  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  vol  L  p.  Sl'C 

§  Bee  Am.  Quart.  Review,  No.  9.  p.  406. 

I  Warren's  Hist    See  note  at  foot  of  pwe  S95,  vol.  i. 
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extremelyJ'  The  remark  made  by  the  biographer  plainly  shows 
that  he  <ud  not  at  all  understand  the  matter;  for  he  says,  ^  To  the 
comphunt  made  in  this  fictitious  dream,  Laurens  sent  the  appa- 
rently satisfactory  reply  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  letter  z**  out 
Mr.  Livingston,  in  the  following  letter,  alludes,  not  to  a  **  reply," 
but  to  the  ^' dream  amended,"  which  he  likes  better  than  the  ''ori* 
^inaL"  The  simple  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Laurens  made  several  altera- 
tions in  Mr.  Livmgston's  dream,  and  had  published  it  in  tlie  Penn- 
sylvania Packet,  at  the  time,  under  the  signature  of  **  An  Old 
Man" — the  "  conclusion,"  also,  had  been  added  by  Mr.  Laurens. 

The  indulgence  of  the  reader  is  requested  for  a  few  moments 
h>n^,  and  men  this  portion  of  the  subject  will  be  dismissed.  That 
which  we  are  about  to  mention  belongs  to  the  history  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  is  prompted  by  a  singular  omission  in  a  History  of  that 
state  very  recently  published  by  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Gordon.  The 
importance  and  interest  of  the  subject  will  admit  of  some  detail 
New  Jersey,  in  December,  1775,  had  not  yet  abandoned  all  hope 
of  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties  between  the  Colonies  and  Great 
Britain,  on  constitutional  principles;  that  is,  without  an  entire  sepa- 
ration from  the  parent  state.  The  Assembly,  then  in  session,  (the 
last  one  held  under  the  royal  government,)  as  a  final  efibrt  to  ob- 
tain such  an  accommodation,  had  determined  to  petition  the  King 
once  more,  but  after  the  petition  had  been  prepared,  and  at  the 
very  eve  of  its  adoption,  it  was  abandoned  by  an  unanimous  vote 
of  the  House.  The  foUowing  is  a  history  of  this  afiair — On  the 
15th  November,  a  letter  from  Richard  Penn  and  Arthur  Lee,  in 
London,  stating  that  the  petition  of  the  General  Congress  to  his 
Majesty  had  l^n  presented,  and  that  no  answer  would  be  given, 
for  reasons  assigned,  was  laid  before  the  Assembly.  On  the  same 
day,  Mr.  Kinsey  and  Mr.  De  Hart,  two  of  the  delegates  from 
New  Jersey  to  the  Congress,  had  resigned;  for  whicn  step  the 
latter  had  assigned  as  a  reason,  that  all  prospect  of  obtaini^?  an 
accommodation  by  constitutional  measures  seemed  hopeless.  Their 
resignations  were  accepted  on  the  22d,  and  the  House  authorized 
the  three  remaining  delegates  (Stephen  Crane,  William  Living- 
ston, and  Richard  Smith,)  to  represent  the  colony.  On  the  2da, 
24th,  and  25th,  various  petitions  of  divers  freeholders  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Burlington,  were  presented,  denouncing  the  idea  of 
independency  on  Great  Britain,  then  openly  avowed,  and  urging 
die  propriety  of  further  petitioning  his  Majesty,  and  after  con- 
sideration by  the  House,  resolutions  were  entered  into,  instructing 
the  delegates  to  act  accordingly,  and  another  petition  was  even 
drawn  19  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose.  On  the  5th 
December,  the  House  resolvea  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole^ 
upon  this  petition  to  the  King,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to 
4uash  it 

This  resolution  exhibits  a  sudden  change  in  the  views  of  th^ 
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Assembly,  Mrl  De  Hart  thought  there  was  no  prospect  of  an 
accommodation  on  constitutional  principles,  and  resided.  The 
Assembly  thought  otherwise,  and  proceeded  to  moKe  another 
effort  Although  their  previous  petition  remained  unanswered,  and 
they  were  informed  that  the  petition  from  the  Congress  would  not 
be  answered,  yet  it  was  hoped  that  some  good  effect  mi^ht  be 
produced  by  a  new  petition*  A  committee  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  one;  it  had  been  prepared,  presented,  read 
twice,  and  in  the  last  stage  of  proceedings  upon  it,  was  suddenly 
stopped — the  House  unanimously  resolv^  that  the  measure  was 
inexpedient 

Tnis  change  had  been  produced  by  the  action  of  another  body. 
The  Continental  Congress,  then  in  session,  bein^  made  acquainted 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  New  ^rsey,  and  fearing 
the  consequences  of  the  separate  action  of  that  colony— Resolved, 
on  the  4th  December,  "  that  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  it  will 
be  very  dangerous  to  the  liberties  and  welfare  of  America,  if  any 
Colofny  should  separately  petition  the  Kxngj  or  either  House  of  Par- 
Hament"  A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Dickinson,  Wythe, 
and  Jay,  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Assembly  of  New  Jer- 
sey. On  the  next  day,  December  6th,  this  committee  attended  at 
Burlington,  and  were  admitted  to  a  hearing  by  the  Assembly. 
Each  one  of  the  committee  addressed  the  House.  The  following 
is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  speech,  as  it  was  taken  for 
the  Governor  by  one  of  his  friends  in  the  Assembly.  A«  the 
manuscript  from  which  it  is  copied,  notices  also  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr* 
Wythe,  we  will  give  an  exact  transcript  of  it  It  forms  a  most 
interesting  and  invaluable  document 

**  Notes  of  what  Mr.  Dickinson  said  before  the  House  of  Aasenrbly.  CThe  words 
wored  are  his  own  words.) 

**  He  begran,  by  informing  the  House,  that  the  Congress,  alarwud  at  ike  rtports 
of  the  Houee  going  to  petition  the  King,  had  taken  the  matter  into  their  aerioua  eon* 
iidenUion,  the  result  was,  that  be  and  his  colleagues  were  deputed  to  wait  on  the 
House.  He  then  began  with  the  first  Congress — their  first  meeting  to  appease  the 
disorders  occasioned  by  opprenive  acts  of  rarliament  Their  humUie  petition  and 
declaratkm  ofrighte^  which  was  approved  of  by  all  America,  particularly  by  thk 
House,  which  adopted  in  great  part  the  very  words — ^but  the  Congress  petition  waa 
rejected,  and  Britain  prepared  for  tear;  she  had  been  taught  tooeliete  we  toere  a 
rope  of  eond,  and  wnad  notjight.  To  divide  us,  the  RescSution  of  5iOtfa  Febrnaiy 
was  sent,  bat  which  Congress  rejected— Pennsylvania  rejected— *«nd  ifaia  Houm» 
to  their  honour,  in  a  moat  manly  manner,  in  their  excellent  address  to  their  Gover^ 
nor,  rejected.  In  the  spring,  General  Gage  sent  a  detachment  to  Lexington,  which,^ 
toUhout  cau9e,  put  to  death  some  Americans,  but  in  the  end  were  foreed  to  nUreai 
^lamiefulkf. 

"  When  the  new  Congress  met,  a  general  ferment  was  raised  through  the  CqI»' 
nies,  and  an  universal  union; — Had  (he  Congress  then  drawn  the  sword,and  thrown 
■away  the  scabbard,  all  lovers  of  liberty,  all  honest  and  virtuous  men,  woM  have 
appUttided  them ;  but  they  agam  humbly  petitiomed^-'aetit  it  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  i'cMi 
-—(which  he  woitild  AOt  have  the  House  beUeve  was  reieoted  because  no  answer  wm 
given — said  no  answer  was  ever  given  to  petitions  unless  received  on  the  thisone'— 
said  that  the  conduct  of  Parliament  and  administration  would  be  the  only  answer^-*- 
Mfgg0tbed*9m.1^wmTWamd,miAmmmjiMfoa^ 
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be  fhe  eodaaqaeiiee.)  .  He  then  went  en — But  k  wa$  fuee$mrjf  to  eoiieiiiee  Brknn 
tktt  we  womdd  fights  and  were  not  a  rope  of  Oand^—therefore  an  army  wao  formed ^ 
Sfc — Expedition  against  Canada — Sueeeeo  attended  u$  every  where — The  eaoaeeo 
«Ao  were  to  be  let  toooe  to  nmrder  our  women  and  chUdren,  were  our  firiendo — T%o 
Ommadiono  fongkt  in  oar  eonoe  and  Canada^  from  whence  armieo  were  to  ooomm 
«»a  w  eeafBcm  ts  ae  few  montho  a$  it  took  Britain  yearo — We  haoe  nothing  to 
fear  hm  from  Europe^  3O00  milea  distant — But  a  country  $o  united  cannot  he  eon* 
quered, 

**  The  eye*  of  aU  Burope  are  upon  «• — VntU  this  eontroveroy^  the  otrengCi  and 
importmice  oftkio  country  were  not  known-^The  nationo  of  Europe  look  wUhJeaiouo 
eyeo  cm  the  struggle — BrUain  has  natural  enemies — France  anaSjpain — SSkouU  wo 
a  unsuccessful  in  the  next  campaign,  France  wiU  not  sit  stilly  and  suffer  Britain 
io  eom^msr  z^-he  then  brajf  ged  or  oar  nicoeM  and  coara^e--«ud  nothbg  woold  hnng 
Britain  to  ternui  bat  unity  and  frraeerj^That  all  Britain  wanted  wai  to  proonre 
oeparate  petitions,  which  we  should  avoid — It  would  break  our  I7fiion— We  would 
heeome  a  rope  of  sand — ^He  repeated,  aa  if  to  frighten,  that  neither  mercy  nor  justics 
was  to  be  expected  from  Britain,  He  again  complimented  the  Houne  on  their /er* 
nssrpsUtum,  and  noble  answer  to  the  Oooemort  in  their  address  on  the  reaolation  of 
the  ^Oth  of  Febmarv,  and  entreated  us  not  to  petition,  but  rest  on  our  former  jpe* 
Htian,  and  that  of  United  America. 

**  He  spoke  more  than  half  an  hour. 

*  Mr.  Jay  said  we  had  nothing  to  expect  ftom  the  mercy  or  jusHes  of  BriUnU'^ 
That/etifJeiM  leere  now  not  the  meano-^Vigeur  and  unanimUy  the  only  i 


That  the  petition  ef  United  America,  presented  by  Congrcm,  ouffht  to  be  relied 
OB— -others  unnecessary — and  hoped  the  House  would  not  think  otherwise. 

**  He  spoke  about  twelve  minutes. 

**  Mr.  Wythe  spoke  about  eight  minutes,  to  the  same  purpose.** 

The  result  of  this  conference  has  been  shown  already.  The 
Assembly  immediately  complied  with  the  Resolution  of  Congress* 
and  unanimously  refused  to  proceed  any  further  with  the  petition. 
It  is  believed  that  these  interesting  facts  are  now  published  for  the 
first  time.  The  Journals  of  Congress  do  not  ^ve  any  information 
OQ  the  subject,  except  an  entry  of  the  appomtment  of  the  com- 
mittee. But  why  the  committee  was  appointed,  and  i^hat  they 
did,  does  not  appear,  nor  is  there  any  thing  on  the  face  of  tfao 
Journal  that  affords  the  slightest  explanatioa 

This,  it  must  be  admitt^,  was  an  occurrence  of  no  ordinary 
importance  in  the  history  of  New  Jersey,  and  yet  in  the  history 
of  that  state  by  T.  F.  Gordon,  to  which  we  have  adverted,  it  ts 
not  even  noticed.    The  only  information  the  author  of  that  work 
gives  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  during  the  entire 
aessioD,  except  wnat  is  found  in  some  extracts  he  has  made  from 
the  Governor's  Speech  of  November  16— from  his  Message  .of 
November  21 — ^and  from  the  addresses  of  the  House  in  answer 
to  them,  is  contained  in  the  following  brief  passage :    '<  Several 
petitions  were  presented  from  the  freeholders  of  Burfington  county, 
pra^ng  the  House  to  enter  into  such  resolves  as  might  discourage 
an  mdependency  on  Great  Britain.    The  petitioners  were  sum- 
moned nefore  the  House,  and  stated,  that  they  had  been  induced 
to  address  it,  *  from  reports  that  some  affected  independency'— 
i;rhereupon  it  was  resolved,  that  reports  of  independency,  in  the 
apprdiension  of  the  House,  are  groundless.    That  it  be  recom- 
iDCTded  to  the  delegates  of  the  colony,  to  use  their  utmost  endea- 
▼OL.  xvm.— «ira  85.  18 
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vours  for  obtaining  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  for  restoring  the 
union  between  the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain,  upon  constitutional 
principles ;  and  that  the  said  delegates  be  directed  not  to  eive  their 
assent,  but  utterly  to  reject  any  propositions,  if  such  i^oukl  be 
made,  that  may  separate  this  colony  from  the  mother  country,  or 
change  the  form  of  government  thereof."* 

Attention  is  now  called  to  the  pamphlet  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  It  may  be  regarded  among  the  most  important  ever  laid 
before  Congress,  and,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  most  inter- 
esting, in  many  respects,  that  could  be  presented  to  the  American 
public.  It  emanated  originally  from  the  Department  of  State,  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  documents  (No.  36)  printed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  during  the  second  session  of  the  twenty-third 
Congress.  We  object,  however,  in  limine^  to  the  title  of  the  pam- 
phlet, viz.  the  "  Documentary  History  of  the  Revolution.*'  The 
great  collection  of  documents  which  that  title  is  intended  to  de- 
scribe, is  not  a  completed  history,  symmetrical  in  all  its  parts — an 
edifice  already  reared ;  but,  only  the  materials  of  which  such  a 
structure  is  to  be  composed — ^the  timber  for  its  construction — ^the 
mortar  and  the  stone. 

It  opens  with  a  letter  from  the  present  secretary  of  state,  Mr. 
Forsyth,  on  the  subject  of  the  contract  entered  into  by  Edward 
Livingston,  Esq.,  late  secretary  of  state,  with  Matthew  St  Clair 
Clarke  and  Peter  Force,  for  the  collection  and  publication  of  the 
"Documentary  History  of  the  Revolution."  As  Ais  letter,  or 
rather  special  report,  which  had  been  called  for  by  Congress^ 
though  placed  first,  is  not  so  in  the  order  of  time,  we  wiU  recur, 
for  the  sake  of  regularity,  to  a  preceding  step,  which  is  another 
letter  from  Mr.  Fors}rth  to  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Foree,  dated  the 
39th  of  August,  1834,  calling  on  them  for  full  and  particular  in- 
formation upon  certain  points  connected  with  the  great  work 
which  they  nad  undertaken,  to  wit — 

Ist  point  The  nature  and  character  of  the  materials  of  wMcAr 
the  work  was  to  be  composed,  discriminating  between  those  a}- 
readv  secured,  and  those  expected  to  be  obtamed. 

2d  point  The  progress  made  in  the  work,  in  the  coUectioR  and 
arrangement  of  tne  documents  intended  to  be  included  in  it 

8d  point  The  number  of  volumes  which  will  be  required  te 
oomplete  it,  and  the  time  when  the  whole  will  be  ready  for  de- 
livery. 

4th  point  An  estimate  of  the  money  which  it  may  be  necessary 
to  appropriate  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract 

From  the  reply  to  these  interrogatories,  it  is  that  the  letter,  or 
report  of  the  secretary,  is  framed,  and  from  the  same  the  reader 
is  to  form  his  idea  of  the  vast  magazine  of  historical  papers,  which 

*  See  Hist  of  New  Jeney,  bj  Thomas  F.  Gordon,  p.  176. 
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IS  about  to  be  rescued  firom  oblivion,  and  perpetuated  under  the 
sanction  of  Congress. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  recite  the  contract,  as  an  affair  in 
which  the  public  are  not  supposed  to  take  a  lively  interest ;  it  is 
sufficient  that  Mr.  Livingston,  then  secretary,  was  authorized  by 
Act  of  Congress,  and  that  articles  of  agreement  were  entered  into» 
accordingly,  in  March  1833,  between  the  proper  parties,  by  which 
articles  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Force  were  to  prepare  and  publish 
1600  copies  of  the  "Documentary  History,"  according  to  a  plan 
laid  down,  in  their  memorial  on  the  subject  to  Congress,  ana  its 
accompanying  documents,  upon  which  the  act  had  been  passed. 
The  contract,  indeed,  was  suosequently  overhauled  in  Congress — 
condemned  by  certain  persons  as  improvident,  and  the  contracting 
parties  handled  with  a  severity  which  we  cannot  think  they  me- 
rited. To  speculate  upon  the  motives  which  influenced  the  dis- 
cussion would  be  needless — the  contract  remained  as  it  was,  and 
we  feel  assured,  that,  had  it  even  been  renewed,  under  circum- 
stances more  favourable  to  the  individuals  concerned,  there  is  no 
Uberal  minded  person,  aware  of  the  magnitude  and  nature  of  the 
project,  and  of  the  character  of  the  two  gentlemen  by  whom  it 
•was  to  be  executed,  who  would  have  felt  any  regret  at  beholding 
thepatronage  of  the  nation  taking  such  a  direction. 

Tne  first  point  on  which  information  was  requested,  contained 
two  inquiries ;  first,  generally,  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
materials  of  which  the  work  was  to  be  composed ;  and  second,  a 
specification  of  the  materials  already  secured,  and  those  expected 
to  be  obtained.  As  the  best  way  to  answer  the  first  inquiry  on  the 
first  point,  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Force  refer  to  their  memorial  and 
documents  laid  before  Congress  in  December,  1831.  This  memo- 
rial opens  by  a  representation  of  an  interesting  historical  fact, 
bearing  on  the  subject,  which  is,  that  as  early  as  1778,  Mr.  Hazard 
had  presented  to  Congress  one  of  a  similar  nature,  summoning 
their  attention  to  a  "CoUectionof  American  State  Papers,"  which 
it  was  proposed  to  publish  at  that  early  period.  The  application^ 
which  is  now  quoted,  was  followed  by  approbatory  resolutions, 
which  need  not  be  recited,  and  it  was  further  resolved  to  grant 
Mr.  Hazard  a  sum  of  money  to  aid  him  in  the  accompUshment  of 
the  plan. 

"Phikdelphia,  July  lltfa,  177a 
"  Sir : — ^Viewing  Congress  as  the  fiiends  of  science,  as  well  as  the  guardians  of 
oor  liberties,  I  flatter  myself  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  soliciting  their  patron. 
ago  and  aasistance  for  a  collection  of  American  state  papers,  which,  firom  its  evident 
unli^r,  I  am  confident  they  will  not  think  unworthy  of  either. 

■*  The  design  of  it  is  to  fiimish  materials  for  a  good  history  of  the  United  States, 
which  may  now  be  very  well  done ;  for  so  rapid  has  been  our  political  progress,  that 
we  can  easily  recur  to  the  first  step  taken  on  the  continent,  and  clearly  point  out 
our  difi^ent  advances  firom  persecution  to  comparative  liberty,  and  fivm  thence  to 
independent  empire.  In  this  particular  we  have  the  advantage  of  every  nation  apod 
earth;  and  graHtade  to  Heaven,  and  to  our  virtuous  ftthers,  juitioe  to  muwttfm; 
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■nd  a  beoomiiig  rocard  to  poiteritj,  Btrong^lj  urge  us  to  an  imptovoiMnt  of  k,  be- 
fore time  and  accident  deprive  ns  of  the  means. 

•«  The  imdertakin||[  will  appear,  at  first  Tiew,  to  be  too  neat  for  an  imassisted  in- 
dindoal ;  and  experience  has  oonvlnced  me,  that  althoogh  sereral  jeais*  incessant 
mpi^catkm  has  prodaced  an  important  coUection,  yet  so  numerous  are  the  materials* 
and  so  much  dispersed,  that  a  whole  life  would  be  insufficient  to  completo  it  in  the 
waj  in  which  I  haTO  hitherto  been  obliged  to  proceed.  I  now  propose  to  visit  each 
stale  for  that  purpose,  and  must  loquest  of  Congress  a  oertifieato  of  their  approbn- 
tion  of  my  design,  should  they  approve  of  it,  and  a  recommendation  to  the  several 
governors  and  presidents,  to  grant  me  free  access  to  the  records  of  their  respective 
states,  and  permission  to  extract  firom  them  such  parts  as  may  fiJl  within  the  limito 
ef  my  phin,  &«.  Itc 

»Ebin.  Haxaxo. 

M  The  Hon.  Henry  Laurens,  Esq." 

Of  this  collection,  two  volumes  only  were  published  by  Mr.  Ha- 
zard ;  but  it  is  observed,  that  not  a  single  document  relating  "  to 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  present  war  with  Great  Britain,"  ac- 
cording to  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  to  the  gover- 
nors, &c.,  was  included.  Indeed,  the  collection  does  not  come 
within  half  a  century  of  the  period  in  question.  Upon  Mr.  Ha- 
zard's appointment  to  the  office  of  Post  Master  General,  he  aban- 
doned an  undertaking,  which  has  not  since  been  completed,  and 
it  was  with  a  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  plan,  extended 
by  that  part  of  the  resolution  which  authorized  the  collection  of 
papers  relative  to  the  "  rise  and  progress  of  the  present  war  with 
Great  Britain,"  that  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Force  presented  thenw 
selves  to  Congress,  partially  prepared,  as  they  said,  to  undertake 
the  completion  of  this  interesting  and  laborious  collection.  That 
this  had  not  been  done  by  Congress  long  ago,  must  excite  sur- 
prise, when  we  reflect  upon  its  <*  magnitude,  importance,  and  na- 
tionality ;"  and  that  without  it,  the  history  of  the  Revolution  can 
not  be  given  in  fulness  and  perfection.  Even  the  Journals  of  Con^ 
gross,  it  is  observed,  within  the  momentous  period  embraced  be- 
tween 1774  and  1789,  are  necessarily  meagre,  from  the  absence 
of  the  con-esponding  documents. 

But  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said,  that  this 
important  subject  had  been  entirely  forgotten.  In  1781  it  had  at- 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  lecislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  vo- 
lume had  even  been  publishedin  the  foflowinc  year.*  And  withifi 
the  last  few  years  especially,  the  subject  has  been  agitated  by  se- 
veral of  the  States  in  regard  to  themselves,  and  in  some  cases  the 
matter  has  been  urged  upon  Congress.  In  illustration  of  this,  we 
^ve  a  portion  of  an  interesting  report  by  Mr.  Everett,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  procuring  from  the  public  offices  in  England,  copies  of  do- 
cuments relative  to  the  history  of  America. 

•  Journals  of  the  House  of  Representalives  of  the  Cammonweahh  of  PeuMrHm. 
nia,  from  November  SB,  1776,  toOotober  9, 1781,  with  the  proeeedings  of  the  Omw 
mittees  and  ConventiQiis  befere  and  at  the  oommeDoenMit  of  the  American  SemK 
htfiMk^^olio. 
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^Ths  CcBuniltee  on  Uie  Library  of  the  Homae  of  Repraseiitetivea,  who  wore  in*, 
■trueted,  by  a  reeoltttioa  of  the  House  of  the  14th  of  December  kat,  (1826,)  to  in- 
qake  into  the  expediency  of  adopting  meaaorea  to  procure  from  the  different  public 
offieea  in  Euffland,  oopiea  of  audi  papers  and  documents  as  may  be  of  Talue  in  re- 
lalien  to  the  history  of  the  country,  luiTe  had  that  subject  under  consideratioii,  and 
beg  leave  to  report  as  fi>Uows : — 

**  That  the  United  States  of  America,  in  general,  and  the  several  States  that  com- 
poee  the  Union,  enjoy  an  advantafe  poeacsscd  by  no  people  of  the  ancient  world ; 
that  their  entire  political  duration  &lls  within  the  period  of  authentic  history.  What- 
ever  advantageous  influence  on  national  diaracter,  or  gratiMng  effect  on  national 
feeling,  can  result  from  authentic  detaik  of  the  disooveiT,  the  first  settlement,  and 
tmAj  progreaa  of  our  beloved  country,  may  consequently  be  realised  by  us  in  a  higho 
er  degree  than  by  any  other  community,  excepting  those  on  the  American  continent 
similarly  dtoatod  in  this  respect  with  ourselves.  The  only  circumstance  which  di- 
miniahes  and  qualifies  this  advantage,  is  the  fact,  that  the  most  important  sources 
of  our  early  hirtory  are  depoaited  in  the  archives  of  foreigti  governments,  over  which, 
of  course,  the  United  States  have  no  control  Most  of  the  documents  illustrating  the 
early  history  of  nearly  all  the  United  Statea,  are  depoaited  in  the  various  public 
offices  at  London;  and  it  has  loiijr  been  the  wish  of  such  of  our  citizens  aa  have  de* 
voted  themaelves  to  the  study  of  the  early  history  of  the  countn^,  that  measures 
might  be  adopted,  to  procure  from  those  offices,  by  permission  of  the  British  gov* 
•nunent,  copies  of  documents  so  interesting  to  the  American  people. 

**  L&  one  or  two  cases,  on  special  application,  this  has  alreaidy  been  done.  Lists 
of  documents  relative  to  the  early  history  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  have  been 
procured  from  the  public  offices  in  London ;  and  permission  haa  lately  been  given, 
by  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affiurs  in  London,  to  take  copies 
of  an^r  documents  contained  in  an  ample  list  of  papers  relative  to  the  history  of 
Georgia.  The  subject  has  excited  considerable  interest  in  diffisrent  parts  or  the 
ooonCry.  The  Governor  of  GSemia  has  made  it  the  subject  of  a  special  measage  to 
ihe  legiahlure  of  that  State.  Tbo  Governor  of  New  York,  in  a  late  message,  has 
alloded  to  it  aa  a  matter  of  interest  and  importance.  The  Assembly  and  Scaiato  of 
Rhode  Uand  have  adopted  resolutions  reouesting  that  provision  be  made  by  Con- 
gieas  to  effect  the  object ;  and  the  Maanchusetto  Historical  Society,  and  the  Ame- 
riean  Antiquarian  Society,  have  taken  measures  to  bring  it  under  the  consideration 
ofCoagiesa.** 

Portions  of  some  of  the  interesting  proceedings  alluded  to  in  the 
part  of  the  fore^ing  report  of  Mr.  Everett  which  we  have  quoted, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  but  the  space  they  would 
occupy  will  not  admit  of  tneir  insertion  here.  One  document  only, 
on  account  of  its  superior  value  and  fiilness,  we  think  it  important 
to  transcribe.  It  is  the  Memorial  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Massachusetts. 

''To  the  Honourable,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Slates,  in  Congress  assembled: — 

■■  Tbe  memorial  of  the  undersigned,  a  Committee  of  the  Massachusette  Historical 
Soci|^,  respectfully  represents — 

"That,  fat  thirty-five  years  past,  the  Massachusette  Historical  Society  haa  been 
■ssiduoaaly  engaged  in  the  collection  and  preservation  of  scattered  ana  decaying 
nanuseript  and  printed  materials,  tending  to  elucidate  the  history  of  our  coontry, 
and  especially  of  New  England,  as  most  within  our  opportunity  of  acquirement; 
that  ample  testimony  of  the  activity  of  this  Socie^r  is  bonie  by  the  printed  volumes, 
twenty-one  in  number,  of  which  the  expense  has  been  almost  entirely  defrayed  by 
ite  members;  that  these  voluntary  labours  are  still  continued  with  the  design  of  per- 
petuating, aa  ikr  as  possible,  the  apparatus  and  munimente  neoessaiT  for  our  fhture 
hlslotians;  that  these  labours  are  frequently  interrupted,  as  must  oe  known  to  all 
othera  similarly  engaged,  by  the  failure,  occasionally,  of  some  single  ^t,  breaking 
the  eontinnity  of  thnr  chain  of  induction  or  narrative,  and  discouraging  the  most 
X  eibffte;  that  tins  ibilure  is  the  consequence  of  a  defidenqr  of  oocuments, 
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which  on  oar  tide  of  the  ocean  it  is  impoesible  to  nipply*  and  of  which  no  waap^j 
can  probably  be  obtained  without  the  intervention  of  the  National  GloTemment. 

**  To  obtain  this  intenrention,  without  which  the  oomplete  history  of  our  oonntry 
can  never  be  written,  this  Society  has  judged  it  proper  to  address  this  memorialt 
sincerely  beUevin|[r  that  the  subject  deserves  the  consideration  of  the  Representatives 
of  the  Union,  considered  either  in  relation  to  the  importance  of  such  a  history,  or 
in  relation  to  the  ezhilaratinf  sentiment  which  everr  individual  feels,  on  reflection, 
that  our  country  will  boast  wtaX  so  few  others  can,  that  its  history,  from  the  earliest 
discovery,  and  feeblest  settlement,  is  equally  free  from  the  unceitaintv  of  traditico« 
and  the  degradation  of  fiihle ;  or  in  relation  to  the  principle  of  national  honour,  which 
might  be  mortified  by  a  taunting  remark,  that  when  the  other  governments  have 
liberally  contributed  from  their  treasures  to  the  means  of  preserving  the  integri^ 
of  their  annals,  our  own  has  made  no  attempt  to  obtain  the  chief  documentary  evi. 
denoe  of  its  history,  even  at  the  trifling  expense  of  transcribing  it  from  fidr  records 
in  fbrei^  countries. 

**  Believing  that  the  present  peaceful  state  of  the  world,  and  the  liberal  spurit  of 
encouraging  all  improvement,  by  which  the  government  of  Great  Britain  appears 
to  be  actuated,  make  this  a  period  propitious  for  obtaining  their  object,  the  mem* 
bers  of  this  Society  respectfully  ask  leave  to  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
following  ftcts,  in  wajr  of  example,  which,  though  for  brevity,  applying  principally 
to  New  England,  are,  in  no  small  degree,  applicable  to  most  of  Uie  other  states. 

**  In  consequence  of  our  colonial  dependence,  nearly  all  the  documents  relative  to 
trade,  both  import  and  export,  to  manufactures,  population,  and  statistics  generally, 
to  many  interesting  laws  and  projects  of  laws,  a  negative  on  which  was,  in  meet 
cases,  reserved  to  the  king  in  council,  with  all  correspondence,  official  or  private,  by 
which  the  administration  of  our  affairs  was  regulated  in  England,  are  lodged  in  the 
office  of  the  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Pluitations. 

^  As  the  celebrated  Governor  Winthrop,  of  Connecticut,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Bojral  Society  of  London,  under  whose  patronage,  it  was  designed  by  his  coadjutors, 
until  prevented  hj  the  kind's  command,  to  have  translated  themselves,  in  part,  to 
Americs,  resided  in  New  £n|[rland  the  larger  portion  of  his  life,  and  was  a  principal 
contributor  to  several  of  its  early  volumes  of  transactions,  and  was  requ 


other  things,  to  furnish  a  history  of  the  country,  which  his  fether  had  begrun,  espe- 
cially of  its  native  inhabitants,  its  minerals,  vegetables,  and  animals,  it  is  hi|fhly 
probable  that  not  a  few  interesting  memoirs  regarding  the  early  affiurs  of  the  coun- 
try, must  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  that  honourable  Society. 

"  We  may  be  assured,  from  the  regular  employment  of  ships  of  war  to  carry  into 
effisct  the  navigation  and  revenue  laws,  and  for  the  protection  of  trade  against  ptracy, 
and  still  more,  from  the  fivquent  junction  of  royal  and  provincial  troops  and  vessels 
in  expeditions  against  the  Indians,  against  the  French,  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada, 
and  aifainst  the  same  nation,  or  the  Spaniards,  in  the  West  Indies,  that  many  va- 
luable materials  would  reward  the  search  among  files  of  the  army  and  navy  board. 

**  Though  most  of  the  petitions  and  other  papers  of  a  general  public  nature,  relaft- 
ing  to  our  country,  addressed  to  the  king  or  either  house  of  parliament,  were  printed 
in  the  mother  country  or  here,  yet  the  evidence  or  collateral  arguments  adverse  to, 
or  in  support  of  such  measures,  and  especially  those  statements  of  fects,  used  aa  the 
basis  of  the  navigation  laws,  that  reflrulated  and  controlled  the  whole  productive  in* 
dustiy  of  the  colonies,  must  chiefly  be  looked  for  in  the  files  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

■■  Tnm  the  course  of  proceedings  in  many  most  important  legal  questions,  appealed 
from  tribunals  here  to  the  king  in  council,  particularly  those  relative  to  boundaries 
and  rights  under  land  patents,  an  examination  of  bureaux  originally  connected  with 
the  Pnvy  Council  Chamber,  becomes  highly  desirable. 

**  To  remarks  which  will  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  your  honourable  body, 
from  the  above  enumeration,  which  might  easily  be  far  extended,  by  reference  to 
many^  sources  of  information  of  a  more  private  kind,  as  records  of  patentees,  and 
proprietors,  and  archives  of  colonial  agents,  your  memorialiste  are  confident,  to  add 
any  arffuments  to  exhibit  or  enforce  t&  importance  of  their  application,  would  seem 
either  disrespectful  or  unnecessary. 

**  It  is  considered  that  the  government  of  Great  Britaui  wiU  readily  accord  per- 
mission to  have  most  of  the  documenU  which  may  be  desirable  to  us,  and  OMily 
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ftnnd  in  the  phoei  destgntted,  oo|»ed  at  the  expense  of  the  United  Stitee.  Any  ob. 
jectioDs  that  might  have  fiirmerly  arisen  from  the  delicacy  required  in  giving  to  the 
world  papem  inTohing  the  character  and  conduct  of  actors  distinguuhed  on  one 
aide  or  the  other,  in  tms  factions,  changes,  or  troubles  of  the  time  of  Charles  I^  of 
the  Commonwealth,  of  Charles  II.,  of  James  II.,  and  of  William  and  Maty,  have 
obiviously  ceased.  The  publication  by  Birch  of  the  admirable  collection  called  Thur> 
]oe*B  State  Papers,  and  by  many  other  persons,  of  innumerable  essays  on  the  puUic 
and  private  characters  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  those  periods,  of  which  many 
haTe  been  oountenanoed  by  patrons  of  literature  among  the  most  eminent  statesmen 
of  Great  Britain,  indisputably  prove  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  its  government 
and  pec^e  can  dispassionately  view  the  actions  of  ancestors,  and  willingly  submit 
their  correct  and  erroneous  opinions,  their  virtues,  and  their  fiiults,  to  the  impartial 
judgment  of  history.  Well  may  these  remarks,  in  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists, 
be  applied  to  the  transactions  in  which  oar  oountry  is  in  any  degree  singly  oom- 
oemed,  for  the  whole  period  of  its  existence  to  the  peace  of  1763. 

"  Subsequently  to  that  important  epoch,  a  renrd  to  private  feelings  and  private 
interests  may,  perhaps,  cause  the  ^fovernment  of  Great  Britain  to  object  to  an  indis- 
oiminate  examination  of  papers  m  its  publio  offices,  as  premature,  at  least,  if  not 
inexpedient,  and  the  people  of  our  countrjr  may  well  hesitate  to  urge  it  Yet  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  all  documents  strictly  considered  public,  and  perhaps  many 
even  private  ones,  after  the  erasure  of  a  name,  relating  to  our  country,  or  any  part 
of  it,  of  a  date  prior  to  the  dissolution  of  our  connexion  with  the  mother  country, 
may,  on  proper  application,  be  jdaoed  within  the  reach  of  a  responsible  agent  of  our 
national  government 

**  Your  memorialists,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  attain  an  object  so  important  to 
the  nation,  respectfblly  request  that  application  be  made  to  the  Uovemment  of  Great 
Britain,  in  su<£  way  as  may  seem  most  likely  to  effect  its  purpose,  for  permission 
to  make  the  examination  in  the  foregoing  pages  alluded  to,  and  any  others  of  simi- 
lar character  that  may  be  thought  advisable  and  interesting  to  the  great  community 
of  good  lettov,  under  such  restrictions,  cautions,  and  general  control,  as  to  that  gov- 
ernment may  seem  expedient;  and  that  if  such  application  be  successful,  and  suoh 
permiarion  be  granted,  a  competent  agent  be  authorized  by  our  own  government  to 
designate  such  papers  as  should  be  copied,  and  to  forward  transcripts  of  them  to 
each  place  of  deposite  as  may  by  Congress  be  directed,  there  to  be  preserved,  for  the 
nsB  of  the  dtbnns  of  these  United  States^— All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

**  John  Davis, 
James  Savagx, 
Jamxs  Bowdoin, 
MCommtttee  of  the  Mumeku$eU$  Hiaiorieal  iSbetefy.** 

We  have  not  been  able  to  state  fully  all  that  has  been  done  in 
our  country  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  end;  but 
enough  has  been  presented  to  evince  that  its  importance  has  been 
duly,  though  tardily  appreciated,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
we  are  at  last  likely  to  escape  from  the  reproach  of  being  behind 
almost  all  civilized  governments  in  this  regard.  It  is  stated  that 
Russia  alone,  of  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  is  yet  without  any 
collection  of  the  sources  of  its  national  history,  to  fill  up  whicn 
chasm  in  its  literature,  however,  the  emperor  has  lately  ordered 
the  publication  of  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  historical  docu- 
ments extant,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time.* 

But  to  return  to  the  pamphlet  In  order  to  show  more  specifi- 
cally their  object,  and  to  develop  still  further  their  views,  a  letter 
was  addressed  to  Mr.  Livingston  by  Messrs.  Clarke  &  Force,  on 

♦  See  MisceUaneoQs  Literary  Notioee— Foraign  Quwterly  Revlow,  ftr  March, 
183&-NO.  zziz.  p,  193. 
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the  18th  of  July,  1831,  in  which  they  state  that  their  *«  documen- 
tary history"  would  embrace  a  collection  of  the  resolves,  address- 
es, memorials,  remonstrances,  and  other  proceedings  of  the  people, 
the  assemblies  and  other  locsil  authorities  of  the  colonies,  relative 
to  the  encroachment  of  the  British  government  on  their  rights  and 
privUeges,  with  the  correspondence  and  proceedings  of  the  royal 
government  Also,  the  public  papers  of  the  Congress,  and  of  the 
different  states,  and  of  the  officers  and  agents  of  both— and  lastly, 
the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  and  States,  &c«,  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  confederation,  up  to  the  adoption  of  our  present  consti- 
tution, and  organization  of  the  present  government  But  the  grand 
division  of  their  work  "  into  several  distinct  periods  designated  by 
certain  great  events,"  is  as  follows — Ist,  the  origin  of  the  several 
colonies,  their  charters,  bills  of  rights,  &c.,  and  the  public  papers 
previous  to,  and  their  condition  m  1763 — ^2d,  from  1763  to  the 
Congress  of  1765,  at  New  York— 3d,  from  1765  to  the  Congress 
of  1774,  at  Philadelphia— 4th,  from  1774  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence—5th,  from  1776  to  1783 — and  6th,  from  the  peace  to 
1789,  the  organization  of  our  present  federal  government 

Of  these  (k>cuments,  such  as  were  prior  to  1774,  were  to  be  got 
from  •*  various  sources,"  such  as  government  records,  individud 
publications,  and  papers  owned  by  private  persons.  Those  from 
1774  to  1776,  as  has  been  said,  were  to  be  supplied,  in  part,  from 
the  Department  of  State;  and  those  from  1776  to  1779,  were  ahK> 
accessible,  and  many  of  them  in  the  same  department — access  to 
all  the  necessary  materials  therein,  having  been  granted  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course. 

From  a  review  of  the  foregoing  alone,  it  vrill  be  readily  con- 
ceded that  Messrs.  Clarke  &  Force  bound  themselves  to  do  far 
more  than  Mr.  Hazard,  in  further  proof  of  which  they  call  atten- 
tion to  two  items,  in  which,  time  and  circumstances  give  them  an 
immense  advantage  over  their  meritorious  precursor.  The  items 
are,  first — ^that  their  work  is  to  contain  all  the  important  papers 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  embracing  not  only  **  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,"  where  Mr.  Hazard  must 
from  necessity  have  stopped;  but  also  the  termination  of  it,  and 
the  whole  of  their  proceedings  from  1783  to  1789.  Second — ^that 
at  the  former  period  the  pubDc  archives  of  Great  Britain  were  en- 
tirely out  of  reach,  while  at  the  present  they  entertain  a  hope  that 
they  will  be  permitted  to  take  copies  of  the  necessary  papers. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  in  regard  to  a  work  of  such  mag- 
nitude, for  the  execution  of  which  the  aid  of  Congress  had  been 
invoked,  as  indispensable,  that  Messrs.  Clarke  &  Force,  them- 
selves, proposed  tne  creation  of  a  tribunal  of  inspection,  to  which 
the  materials  of  each  volume  might  be  submitted.  Such  a  tribunal 
would  have  served  as  a  salutary  check,  calculated  at  least  to 
satisfy  the  country  upon  the  charge  of  book-making;  but  it  was 
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omitted,  and  they  have  had  cause  to  deplore  the  omission,  as  its 
existence  would  not  only  have  ajBTorded  them  a  shelter  from  ani- 
madversion, but  also,  '<  would  have  stamped  additional  authenticity 
and  importance  on  the  book  both  at  home  and  abroad." 

The  second  inquiry  on  the  first  point — a  "  specification  of  the 
materials  already  secpred,  and  those  expected  to  be  obtained;" 
and  the  second  point  of  inquiry  in  Mr.  Forsyth's  letter  of  the  29th 
August,  viz.,  "  the  progress  made  in  the  work,  in  the  collection 
and  arrangement  of  the  documents  intended  to  be  included  in  it," 
are  propeny  embraced  in  the  same  reply,  a  portion  of  which  will 
DOW  be  quoted 

^  Since  the  pawage  of  the  act,  ten  oat  of  the  "  Old  Thirteen  States,"  have  heen 
visited,  and  the  other  three  are  now  undergoingf  examination. 

**  la  Georna,  a  thorough  examination  has  been  made,  not  only  of  the  state  records 
«nd  papers,  bat  also  of  the  cc^ection  of  Joseph  Y.  Bevan,  deceased)  all  of  the  latter 
hare  been  copied  for  ns,  and  the  whole  oollectioa  fit)m  the  former  is  already  copied, 
or  dengnated  for  copying. 

**  In  New  Hampshire,  the  whole  areliiTes  have  been  examindd,  and  the  papers 
ooUeeted  hare  been  entirely  copied;  the  papers  of  the  Historical  Society,  and  Ports* 
month  Atheneum  have  been  selected  and  copied,  including  a  hurge  and  interesting 
collection  of  Sallivan*s  Letters. 

**  In  Sooth  Carolina,  the  public  offices  at  Charleston  were  examined,  and  at  Coc- 
kuBina  we  ceased  to  work,  to  give  time  to  recover,  if  possible,  the  legislative  records 
from  1776  lo  1782,  which  are  missinff. 

''In  North  Carolina,  we  examined  a  great  deal  of  the  material,  and  had  some 
copying  done.  Part  of  her  records  are  lost,  especially  the  prooeedinfl^s  in  1765,  con-  , 
oecied  with  the  Stamp  Act    We  know  where  they  are  in  England  and  shall  pro- 


**  In  Virginia,  we  examined  enoogh  to  know  that  her  whole  legislative  history, 
prior  to  1^6,  is  lost,  and  can  only  be  partially  supplied  by  her  *  statutes  at  large/ 
and  the  British  offices. 

••  In  all  the  other  states  visited,  we  ascertained  the  state  of  the  records  and  papers, 
and  shall  know  the  condition  of  all,  before  you  make  your  report 

*^  In  the  Department  of  State,  we  may  venture  to  say,  we  have  handled  every 
paper  connected  witli  the  Continental  Congress,  and  the  accompanying  list*  wiu 
show  the  material  copied,  amonntin|r  to  more  than  S0,000  pages. 

**  The  amoont  copied  in  Georgia,  if ew  Hampshire,  and  elsewhere,  we  think  will 
add  aboQt  30,000  more. 

**  The  papers  connected  with  the  proceedings  from  1774  to  1776,  which  we  have 
aent  for  to  England,  as  is  known  to  the  secretery,  may  amount  to  5,000,  and  if  to 
this  we  add  tM  material  collected  from  old  periodicals,  dbc,  d&c,  the  whole  might 
reach  60,000  manuscript  pages.  This,  however,  by  no  means  comprehends  the 
whole  material '  already  secured.* 

**  The  unpublished  collection  of  Dr.  Belknap,  late  of  Massachusetts ;  the  paperi 
ef  General  Hasard  of  Pennsylvania;  of  Trnmbull  of  Connecticut;  of  Davie  of  North 
Carolina;  and  many  others,  have  beoi  placed  at  our  disposal  for  selection  and  copying* 

**ln  truth.  Sir,  every  state  and  public  institution,  which  we  have  visited,  has, 
through  the  governors,  or  other  puUic  officers,  thrown  open  their  archives,  rejoicing 
to  know  that  the  United  States  had  begun  a  work  whieh  none  of  them  could  indi* 
vidoaUy  da  Thus  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  nothing  is  wanting  but  the  time  to 
collect  and  have  the  copving  done. 

**  Those  papers,  therefore,  *  expected  to  be  obtained,'  strictiv  speaking,  are  the  ma^ 
lerial  in  England,  France,  Holland,  Spain,  Cuba,  and  Canada.  We  know  the  dis« 
posttioQ  TMnifeatoH  jgy  England  and  France,  and  have  no  doubt  access  will  b« 

*  This  list  occupies  several  pages. 
VOL.  XYDL — iroi  85.  14 
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granted  by  the  others,  and  petmittnon  to  make  oopiea  of  whatef«r  m&j  be  < 
necessary. 

**  We  come  now  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  progress  made  in  the  arrangement 

**  As  we  shall  print  the  whole  chronologically,  the  secretary  will  at  once  perodfe 
that  whatever  is  collected  wants  only  the  simple  operation  of  comparison  with  what 
has  already  been  done,  patting  it  into  proper  place,  and  then  all  is  ready  for  pdbli^ 
cation. 

**  We  have  now  material  enough  for  several  volumes,  but  frequently  there  is  a 
hiatus  which  requires  much  time  and  labour  to  supply — truly  *hio  labor,  hoc  opus 
est* 

» Our  task  would  have  been  an  easy  one,  if  we  had  contented  ourselves  with 
printing  the  material  just  as  we  find  it;  but,  pledged,  as  we  are,  to  the  government^ 
no  pains  nor  expense  have  been  or  shall  be  spared  to  make  the  collection  complete. 

**  We  shall  in  a  very  short  time,  begin  to  print  the  first  volume  of  the  fourth  Be^ 
ries,  and  deliver  it  early  in  the  next  session  of  Congress." 

The  third  point  inquired  about  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  regards  the 
number  of  volumes,  and  the  time  when  they  will  be  ready  for  de- 
livery. It  is  proposed  by  Messrs.  Clarke  &  Force  to  limit  the 
publication  to  twenty  volumes,  and  they  offer  to  leave  it  to  Con- 
gress then  to  decide  whether,  if  any  papers  should  remain,  they 
may  be  permitted  to  proceed  beyond  tnat  Umit  As  a  rough  guess, 
ten  years  have  been  suggested  as  the  time  which  may  be  required 
to  bring  them  to  a  close. 

The  fourth  point  is,  "  an  estimate  of  the  money  which  it  may 
be  necessary  to  appropriate  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  contracf 
The  number  of  copies  has  been  limited  to  1500 — ^the  number  of 
pages  m  each  volume,  though  not  limited,  is  estimated  by  Messrs 
Clarke  &  Force  at  800 — at  which  rate,  by  calculation,  each 
volume  will  cost  the  government  about  9  20,400,  which,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  volumes  suggested,  will  make  the  entire  cost 
$408,000. 

If  objection  be  made  to  the  magnitude  of  this  sum,  let  it  be  con- 
sidered that  the  task  is  one  of  gigantic  size,  demanding  the  labour 
of  years,  and  exposing  the  puUi^ers  to  incredible  difficulties  and 
enormous  expense,  if  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  work  in 
question,  be  instituted  with  that  of  other  publications  for  the  United 
States,  of  less  extent,  labour,  and  value,  Uie  liberality  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  this  instance,  which  would  seem  at  once  to  demand  and 
justify  the  largest  patronage,  will  be  found  to  have  been  meted  out 
with  a  sparing  hand. 

Besides  the  four  points  of  inquiry,  over  which  we  hdve  gone, 
Mr.  Forsyth's  letter  concluded  by  asking  for  an  "  additional  com- 
munication upon  the  second  point,  (the  progress  made  in  the  work 
in  the  collection  and  arrangement,  &c.)  on  the  1st  December  fol* 
lowing."  This  "  communication,"  which  is  dated  on  the  22d  De- 
cember last,  as  containing  the  latest  information  given  by  the  pam- 
phlet, and  not  confined  entirelv  within  the  limits  of  Mr.  Forsyth's 
inquiry,  will  be  quoted  at  fiill  length.  It  will  doubtless  be  read 
with  great  satisfaction.  The  opinion  of  the  learned  Judge  Griffith 
of  New  Jersey,  cited  in  the  communication,  and  having  so  strong 
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a  bearing  upon  the  subject,  is  entitled  to  great  weight,  and  though 
it  does  not  determine  tne  capacity  and  integrity  of  the  editors  of 
the  preseat  work,  yet  it  affords  invincible  testimony  to  the  import- 
ance of  commencing  such  a  work  even  though  it  might  possibly 
be  begun  under  diseidvantageous  circumstances. 

*<  Washing:ton,  December  23, 1834. 

^8az — ^In  oomplianoe  with  a  Buggestion  made  in  your  letter  of  the  29th  of  Au- 
gust last,  we  have  the  honour  to  submit  an  additional  report  concerning  the  Docu^ 
mentary  Histonr  of  the  American  Reyolution. 

''Of  the  third  and  fourth  points  mentioned  in  that  letter,  we  have  nothing  now 
to  add  to  what  is  stated  in  our  communication  to  ^ou  of  October  10, 1834.  Our 
olMervations  will  therefore  be  confined  to  the  first  point,  which  relates  to  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  materials  of  which  the  work  is  to  be  composed;  and  to  the 
Mcood  point,  which  relates  to  the  progress  made  in  the  work. 

"  We  intended  that  our  memorial  to  Congress,  and  the  papers  which  accompanied 
it,  should  describe  with  sufficient  clearness  the  nature  and  character  of  the  mate- 
ikls  for  the  work.  The^  are  of  the  same  nature  and  character  of  those  embraced 
hv  the  plan  for  a  collection  of  American  state  papers,  submitted  by  Mr.  Hazard  to 
GjDgress,  and  approved  of  by  that  body,  in  1778. 

**  Of  this  collection,  Mr.  Hazard  informs  Congress  that  *  the  design  of  it  is  to  fur- 
nish materials  for  a  good  history  of  the  United  States,  which  may  now  be  very  well 
done;  for  so  ra^ud  hais  been  our  political  progress,  that  we  can  easily  recur  to  the 
first  8te|>  taken  on  the  Continent,  and  clearly  point  out  our  different  advances  fix>m 
persecution  to  comparative  liberty,  and  fi'om  thence  to  independent  empire.  In  this 
particular  we  have  the  advantage  of  every  nation  upon  earth;  and  gratitude  to  Hea^ 
Yen,  and  to  our  virtuous  fothers,  justice  to  ourselves,  and  a  becoming  regard  to  pos- 
terity, strongly  urge  us  to  an  improvement  of  it  before  time  and  acci&it  deprive 
OB  of  the  means.* 

"  The  Committee,  to  whom  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hazard  was  referred,  reported  on  the 
90th  of  July:— 

**  *  That,  they  have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  having  conversed  with 
Mr.  Hazard  on  the  subject,  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Hazard*s  undertaking  is  lauda- 
ble, and  deserves  the  public  patronage  and  eucouragement,  as  being  proiductive  of 
paUic  utility.    Whereupon  it  was 

**  *  RemUvtd^  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  several  governors,  presidents,  and 
executive  powers  of  the  several  states  in  this  Union,  to  assist  Mr.  Hazard,  and  give 
fibdlity  to  his  labours,  in  making  a  collection  of  the  various  papers  relative  to  the 
otigin  and  progress  of  the  several  European  settlements  in  North  America,  and 
SQOi  as  relate  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  present  war  with  Great  Britain;  that, 
for  this  purpose,  he  be  admitted  to  an  inspection  of  public  records,  and  be  furnished, 
without  expense,  with  copies  of  such  papers  as  he  may  judge  will  conduce  to  the 
valuable  end  he  hath  in  view;  that  he  be  also  recommended  to  such  private  gentle- 
men as  may  have  collected  any  materials  of  the  kinds  above  mentioned,  to  assist 
Mr.  Hazard  in  his  laudable  undertaking.' 

**  The  phm  of  this  proposed  collection  of  American  state  papers,  which  received 
tiie  particular  sanction  of  Richard  Henrv  Lee,  William  Duer,  and  Samuel  Adams, 
as  a  committee,  and  the  apprc^tion  of  the  whole  Congress  on  their  report,  we  have 
adopted,  and  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  time  firom  the  war  of  the  Revolution  to 
the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution. 

'^In  our  letter  of  July  18, 1831,  to  vour  predecessor,  Mr.  Livingston,  we  indicated 
■iz  periods  of  time  into  which  the  history  proposed  to  be  illustrated  by  our  work, 
appeared  to  be  divided.  The  fourth  of  these  periods  embraced  the  interval  between 
the  fear  1774  and  the  declaration  of  independence.  As  the  materials  which  we  have 
obtamed  or  engaged,  reforrinc:  to  this  period,  are  more  complete  than  those  applica- 
ble to  any  other,  our  publication  will  commence  with  it  The  paper  herewitn  sub- 
aittad,  marked  A,*  and  entitled  *  An  outUue  of  the  fourth  series  of  the  DociUDeo* 

•  See  Pamphlet,  pp.  41, 4SL 
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taiy  Iliitory  of  the  American  RevoluUon,*  ezhibito  the  plan  of  that  i 

eleven  specificationa  pf  its  general  contents.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  contents 

are  of  three  descriptions,  viz. — 

•«  1st  Proceedings  and  debates  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  papers  befinv  it, 
concerning  American  affairs,  daring  three  sessions. 
•*  2d.  Proceedings  and  papers  of  the  American  Congress  in  1774, 1775,  and  1776. 
**  3d.  Proceedings  of  the  Colonies  in  assemblies,  congresses,  conventions,  and  oom- 
mitees,  in  1774,  1775,  and  1776. 

"  The  paper  marked  B,*  is  a  list  of  papers  laid  beibre  Parliament  at  the  thiee 
sessions  named  in  the  outline,  on  which  inipers  the  laws  then  passed,  affecting  the 
colonies,  were  founded.  These  documents  illustrate  tlie  first  of  the  three  descriptiona 
pf  materials  just  enumerated,  to  be  contained  in  the  fourth  series. 

*'The  paper  marked  C,t  is  a  list  of  the  papers  laid  before  the  Continental  Con« 

gross  in  1774, 1775,  and  1776;  tbej  illustrate  the  second  description  of  materials, 

**  In  regard  to  the  third  description  of  materials,  no  list  is  sent,  because  an  enu» 

meration  of  their  titles  would  occupv  too  much  room;  and  it  is  believed  that  the 

general  description  will  sufficiently  mfbrm  you  of  their  nature. 

**  In  corroboration  of  the  views  taken  by  your  predecessor,  Mr.  Livingston,  of  the 
national  importance  of  our  enterprise,  wc  tSke  leave  to  cite  the  authority  of  another 
distinguished  citizen,  the  late  Judge  Griffith,  of  New  Jersey,  who  appears,  from  evi- 
dence with  which  wo  have  only  recently  become  acquainted,  to  have  deeply  con* 
■idered  the  subject  In  the  preface  to  ms  Historical  Notes  to  our  Revolutionair 
History,  of  which  he  lived  only  to  see  a  fragment  printed,  and  no  portion  published, 
the  learned  Judge  holds  the  following  language: — 

**  *  We  have  yet,  I  conceive,  no  ecmplete  hutory  of  the  Revolution;  a  history  in 
the  form  of  annals  and  documentary  evidence  at  large,  commencing  from  the  peace 
of  Paris  in  1763,  and  ending  with  me  peace  of  Paris  in  1783. 

**  ^  An  account  of  this  period,  comprising  its  written  evidences,  le^sktive,  execu- 
tive, and  diplomatic,  private  and  public,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  precedent  to 
hostilities  in  1775;  the  progress  and  events  of  the  war  to  its  termination^  and  the 
conduct  and  characters  of  those  men,  on  all  sides,  who  figured  as  actors  in  this 
great  drama,  would  be  a  most  interesting  work.  The  matters  which  should  com- 
pose  it  do  not  rest  on  tradition,  but  may  (to  the  proceedings  even  of  a  town  meeting 
or  corporation,  as  well  as  the  acta  of  a  minister,  congress,  or  general,)  be  traced  to 
public  offices  and  undoubted  writings,  and  be  delineated  with  the  exactness  of  a  ju- 
dicial record.  Yet  we  have  no  ntcK  history;  and  he  who  would  attain  a  just  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  this  twenty  years,  (by  fkr  the  most  im- 
portent  in  their  consequences,  as  fixing  principles  of  government,  and  promotin|r 
civil  liberty  over  the  world,  which  ever  filled  an  equiQ  space,)  will  fall  infinitely 
^ort  of  his  object  by  resorting  to  any  or  all  the  professed  histories  now  extant;  they 
are  very  deficient  in  that  fUlness  and  certainty  of  authentic  documents  and  autho* 
rity,  whidi  alone  can  satisfy  one  who  seeks  for  truth,  and  would  draw  his  own  con* 
elusions  from  the  original  evidence. 

"^  ^The  historical  essays  of  this  period  are  defective  in  order,  connexion,  and  de- 
pendence  of  leading  measures  and  events.  They  are  much  too  scanty;  and  this  de« 
feet  is  not  supplied  by  correct  and  ample  references  to  the  sources  from  which  they 
are  made  up. 

**  *True  history  is  not  to  be  erected  upon  private  assertions,  opinions,  and  aur* 
misea,  however  respectable,  or  in  a  representation  of  indiridual  acts  and  eventa.  The 
accounts  of  armaments,  invasions,  sieges,  battles,  and  hazards  of  war,  and  their  re- 
sults-—these  are  consequential,  and  wholly  subordinate,  though  proper  in  their  placa 
fund  connexion. 

**  *  The  rational  mind  in<juires  for  the  actual  eauses  of  revolution,  of  war,  or  poll., 
tical  changes;  and  the  particular  and  successive  ways  and  means,  of  whatever  kind, 
employed  by  states,  or  agents  concerned,  to  effect  their  purposes;  these  rest  on  en- 
dence,  and  it  is  thM  which  constitutes  aU  true  and  useful  history. 

**  *  There  could  be  no  undertaking  more  worthy  of  the  labours  of  a  vigorous,  im. 
partial,  and  enlightened  mind,  than  Siat  of  collecting  and  embodying  these  evidenoea 
ui  their  due  order  and  connexion;  handing  down  to  posterity,  m  their  original  and 

*  See  Pamphlet,  occupying  thirty  pages,    t  Urid,  ooeapying  twenty.«ix  pages. 
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L  fenin»  a  Mriei  of  docamentuy  umals,  whether  perfiuaentaiy,  hguk^ 
tive,  diploiiiatic,  epistolary,  or  popular;  followed  by  an  account  of  the  remective 
meuures  and  events  wbidi  new  out  of  the  ori|pnal  elements  and  causes  of  strife. 

**  *  This  would,  doubtless,  be  a  ▼oluminous  compilation;  but  the  period  embraced 
is  that  which  stands  more  immediately  connected  with  the  great  cause  of  human 
liberty,  and  discussion  of  the  rif^hts  of  man  in  society,  as  a  instinct  subject  of  con.^^ 
tnwersy,  than  any  other.  Previous  to  this,  the  principles  of  free  government,  sAd' 
the  inherent  right  of  the  people  to  take  care  of  their  own  interests  and  happiness, 
by  their  own  reason  and  authority,  had  only  been  touched  upon  in  theories  little 
known,  or  scattered  and  mixed  up  with  many  slloys  end  heterogeaeous  ingredients, 
in  the  history  and  legal  constitutions  of  England.  \VarB  and  revolutions  before  were 
only  trials  of  physical  strength,  to  acquire  dominion,  or  maintain  it,  over  men,  a* 
mere  tmbfeeU  of  government,  not  as  partakers  in  its  rightful  and  beneficent  ezaco- 
tion;  wars  springinf  from  personal  ambition  or  vengeance,  waged  to  resent  an  in- 
sult, to  prc^wgate  reupous  creeds  by  the  sword,  or  ^oroe  pretensions  founded  in 
avarice  and  a  spirit  of  monopoly. 

"  *The  principles  on  which  the  American  contest  was  sustained,  and  their  elnci* 
dations,  involved  exclusively  the  nature  and  extent  of  civil  liberty,  the  right  of  self, 
government  in  the  people,  and  the  assertion  that  power  was  held  from  them  and  for 
them,  to  be  executed  as  a  trust,  and  revocable  at  their,  pleasure.  An  exhibition  of 
these  principles  and  elucidations,  with  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  statesmen  and 
patriots  who  maintained  them,  the  successful  efforts  in  the  establishment  of  free  forma 
of  republican  government,  reduced  to  written  certainty,  and  executed  with  perfect 
ordflc^  efficiency,  and  Justice,  under  authorities  delegated  by  the  people  {aU  which 
muk  a  work  mutt  un/oU,)  would  be  an  iuTaluable  legacy  to  mankind;  more  espe- 
dallj,  since  near  half  a  century  of  experiment,  under  many  disadvantages,  has 
realiaed  every  prediction  which  the  most  sanguine  theorists  ever  indulged  in  favour 
•f  rrauhtican  government* 

**  xhe  prosecution  of  our  work  has,  at  every  step,  fumiBhed  proof  confirming  the 

r'  lions  of  Judge  Griffith,  and  in  no  particular  more  conspicuously  than  in  showing 
importance  of  documentary  history  in  correcting  the  errors,  and  supplying  the 
emissions  of  our  popular  histories.  From  this  charge  not  one  of  them  which  it  has 
been  our  fortune  to  examine  in  an  extended  range  of  inquiry  is  exempt  Were  it  a 
proper  occasion,  wc  could  furnish,  with  this  communication,  a  multitude  of  instances 
m  illustration  of  this  position. 

«« In  relation  to  the  second  inquiry,  as  to  the  progress  made  in  collecting  mate- 
rials for  the  work,  we  have  to  state  that,  since  our  letter  of  the  10th  of  October  last, 
we  have  procured  part  of  the  following,  and  will  have  the  whole  as  soon  as  copies 
can  be  miade  of  them: — 

**The  proceedings  and  papers  of  the  Provincial  Congresses  of  Massachusetts. 

**The  proceedings  and  papers  of  the  Provincial  Congresses,  Conventions,  and 
Committees  of  Safety,  of  New  York. 

**  Correspondence  of  the  Committee  of  fifty  of  New  York,  in  1774. 

"  Proceedings  of  the  Conventions,  and  letters  of  the  Committees  of  Safety,  ef 
Maryland. 

**  Proceedings  of  the  Provincial  Congresses  of  South  Carolina. 

•"Governor  Trumbull's  letters  and  papers,  in  1774, 1775,  and  1776. 

**  Correspondence  of  Lord  Stirling,  durin^^  the  same  period. 

*•  Letters  of  John  Hancock  (whue  President  of  Congress,)  from  Septembei  15^ 
1775,  to  the  27th  October,  1777. 

^Vfe  have  also  examined  several  valuable  collections  of  manuscripts,  preparatory 
to  a  selection  of  the  papers. 

**  And  we  have  accepted  the  offer  made  by  a  gentleman  in  London,  who  had  them 
for  sale,  of  all  the  papers  of  Governor  Bernard,  comprising  his  own  letter  books, 
with  copies  of  his  private  and  public  correspondence,  while  Governor  of  New  Jeney, 
from  1758  to  1760;  while  Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  from  1760  to  1769;  and 
when  in  England,  in  1770  to  1771 ;  together  with  his  original  commissions  and  in. 
structions,  public  and  private,  and  letters  to  him  from  the  ministers.  Board  of  Trade, 
Stc^  du^;  and  the  letter  books  of  Governor  Tryon  of  North  Carolina,  from  1764  to 
1771;  with  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  Council,  and  copies  of  the  governor's 
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ap^eehes,  proeUanations,  Slc^  &^   These  we  expect  to  receive  u  icon  m  they  qui 
be  truumitted. 

**  We  have  not  yet  been  abb  to  examuie  the  papers  of  New  Jersey,  PenMylviiiiar 
and  Delaware,  but  will  do  so  aa  soon  as  possible.  This  oommunieatiea  has  been 
ddayed  fbr  some  time,  in  the  expectation  Uiat  the  examination  of  the  p^fiers  of  these 
states  woold  have  been  accomplished  in  part,  before  it  was  necessary  to  make  it 

**In  closing  this  report,  we  would  call  your  attention  to  one  fiust,  as  an  evidenoe 
of  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  in  adthorizing  the  collection  and  poblication  of  theeo 
dooiments.  Notwithstanding  the  care  that  has  been  taken  of  the  papers  of  the  revo-> 
lution,  many,  and  some  of  them  of  the  highest  importance,  are  not  to  be  fbond.  The 
records  and  correspondence  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  JBoard  of  War,  have  proba^ 
bly  been  b)st  bv  fires;  and  one  book  only  remains  of  all  the  piipers  and  oorrespon' 
denoe  of  the  Marine  Committees,  and  tlie  two  Navy  Boards.  These  losses,  besides 
others  in  regard  to  papers  belonging  to  particular  states,  have  all  ooeurred  many 
years  since  the  date  of  Mr.  Hazard*a  letter  of  July  11, 1778,  in  which  he  impreS' 
aively  urgea  the  preparation  of  a  Documentary  History  of  the  United  Statea  '  before 
time  and  aocident  anould  deprive  us  of  the  meana.*  To  the  extent  of  auch  loaaee 
haa  the  nation  been  deprived  of  materials  neceaaary  for  ita  hiatory,  exoept  in  the 
comparatively  few  inatanoea  in  which  duplicatea  of  the  deatroyed  papera  exist  Cker 
proposed  puUication  flimishes  adequate  provision  against  the  effect  of  similar  oasii- 
alties  that  may  unfortunately  happen  hereafter,  in  dMtroying  the  souroea  of  anlheii- 
tic  information  on  the  events  of  our  revolutionary  era. 

**  We  have  the  honour,  Slc^  kjo, 

^  Matthew  St.  Claie  Clarik, 
Pbtee  FoaoB. 

••Hon.  John  Forsyth,  Seox«tary  of  State." 

The  foregoing  report,  and  several  other  passages  from  the 
pamphlet  which  have  been  cited,  supersede  the  necessity  of  many 
remarks  which  naturally  arise  from  a  consideration  of  the  subject 
before  us;  but  it  will  gratify  the  reader,  and  confirm  the  favour- 
able anticipations  which  may  have  been  formed,  to  learn  what 
has  been  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens, 
by  whom  the  plan  of  the  Documentary  History  of  the  Revolution 
has  been  examined.  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Clarke,  dated  18th  August,  1831,  says— 

"  I  should  hope  that  octavo  is  the  form  upon  which  yon  will  fix,  with  Bfr.  Foroe^ 
for  the  collection  of  what  onoe  were  called  the  prior  documents,  and  for  those  con- 
tatned  in  the  Remembrancer,  with  others  of  the  same  character,  down  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Ck>n8titution  of  the  United  States.  The  men  of  the  present  age  are  ondtf 
a  sacred  obligation,  both  to  that  which  has  passed,  and  to  that  which  is  to  come,  to 
preserve  the  recorded  virtues  of  their  fore&thers,  for  the  instruction  and  emulatioii 
of  their  posterity;  nor  shall  they  be  unremembered  who  assume  upon  themselves 
to  perforin  this  duty  for  their  contemporaries.  Receive,  with  Mr.  Force,  my  thanks 
for  engaging  in  the  enterprise,  and  my  best  wishes  that  you  may  both  live  to  wit- 
ness its  accomplishment,  and  to  be  duly  rewarded  for  it** 

Mr.  Taney,  late  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  Mr.  Cass,  the 
present  secretary  of  war,  expressed  by  letter,  in  April  1838,  their 
approbation.  The  latter  said — 

'*8uch  a  compilation  is  an  object  interesting  to  our  country,  and  if  executed,  as 
I  have  no  doubt  it  wiU  be,  with  judgment  and  fidelity,  will  lie  a  valuable  reposito- 
ry— a  repository  which  no  other  nation  possesses,  containing  the  most  authentic 
materials  for  history,  firom  the  earliest  period  of  our  settlement,  and  exhibiting  the 
whole  course  of  our  governments,  colonial,  state,  and  federal,  together  wi^^iioee 
contemporaneous  opinions,  statements,  and  expositions,  which  are  so  necessary  to  a 
foil  oomprehenaioa  of  the  subject,  and  which  yet,  in  other  ooontriea,  so  sekkm  meet 
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Ike  poUio  eje.  UjileM  theie  en  eooii  ooDected,  end  pieced  in  eaftty  br  the  iniM* 
uhable  power  of  the  preis,  they  will  be  inetzievably  loet,  end  with  them  will  be 
lost  the  fame  knowledge  of  meny  of  the  most  eventim  eoenes  of  our  history.  Theee 
doeHmente  are  now  buried  in  the  public  archives,  or  dispersed  among  various  indi^ 
▼idoals  through  the  country.  Their  compilation  will  render  them  serriceaUe  to  al^ 
and  no  one  can  be  indifferent  to  the  success  of  a  work  which  promises  so  many 
IsBsans  of  wiadonit  derived  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  to  be  applied  to  the 
ufajeetsofthefiiture.*' 

But  the  letter  of  Mn  Livingston,  which  is  still  more  satisfacto- 
ly — ^invested,  too,  with  the  peculiar  charm  belonging  to  every 
thing  which  emanates  from  his  pen,  it  would  be  hnproper  to  with- 
hold It  will  be  one,  among  many  sources  of  pleasure,  to  that  dis- 
tinguished individual,  on  his  return  to  his  native  country  from  an 
irksome  mission,  the  conduct  of  which  has  crowned  him  with 
fiesh  laurels,  to  find  that  his  country  owes  to  his  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  science,  the  present  forwardness  of  this  great  national  work, 
which  he  so  strenuously  urged,  and  stamped  with  such  emphatic 
sanction.  As  a  jurist,  as  a  philosopher,  as  a  statesman,  and  as  a 
man,  our  virtuous  and  accomplished  fellow-citizen  occupies  an  ex- 
alted eminence  before  the  world ;  and  did  his  already  advanced 
age  permit  us  to  indulge  the  aspiration  that  his  days  might  be  pro^ 
longed  for  such  a  consummation,  we  might  point  to  him  as  the 
person,  fitted  in  an  uncommon  manner,  by  rare  endowments,  am- 
ple ran^  of  knowledge  and  experience,  eloquence  of  the  first  or- 
der, and  fubess  of  political  wisdom,  to  rear  from  these  very  ma- 
terials, to  the  collection  of  which  he  has  contributed  so  largely,  a 
monument,  alike  to  his  own  fame,  and  to  his  country's  glory. — 

**  i^nod  non  imber  edax,  aut  aquilo  impotens 
Possit  diruere,  aut  innumerabilis 
Annorum  series,  et  fuga  temporum.*' 

With  this  letter  of  Mr.  Livingston,  written  while  he  was  secre* 
tary  of  state,  and  dated  the  9th  of  April,  1833,  we  will  close. 

*  Gentlemen — ^When  I  first  heard  of  your  intention  to  publish  the  Documentary 
Bistary  of  the  United  States,  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  its  importance.  A  better 
itfipiatntancB  with  your  plan,  and  more  mature  reflection  on  its  utility,  enable  me 
now  to  add,  that  I  think  it  a  most  useful  work  for  establishing  the  history  of  our 
ooontry  on  its  true  basis.  Already  the  fugitive  documents  relating  to  our  oolonial 
state,  and  to  the  interesting  struggle  for  our  independence,  begin  to  disappear.  The 
noel  eateless  observer  must  have  remarked,  how  soon  papers  in  the  haj^s  of  every 
«ne^  while  the  important  events  to  which  they  relate  are  recent— ho^r  soon  they 
are  ocnoealed  fix>m  the  public  eye,  and  with  what  difficulty,  aftei  the  lapse  of  only 
a  few  years,  they  can  be  discovered.  And  even  documents,  which  firom  their  na« 
tee  seem  to  promise  a  more  durable  existence,  scarcely  form  an  exception.  Ckre- 
Iffswem  and  oonflagrationa,  loss  by  firequent  removab,  and  natural  decay,  all  con* 
cor  to  prevent  the  archives  of  the  country  firom  being  a  source  to  which  the  histo- 
rian can  apply  for  authentic  information,  with  any  certain  hope  of  success.  The 
want  of  a  general  place  of  deposite  fi>r  historical  documents,  and  the  strange  reAi- 
sal  of  Con^^eis  to  provide  the  means  of  arranging  and  indexing  those  which  exist 
in  the  archives  of  the  State  Department,  add  to  the  difficulty,  and  enhance  the  va* 
faie  of  your  undertaking. 

**  Although  much  has  been  lost,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  still  are  among  the 
leoordi  of  ttie  Atlantic  States,  and  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  moat  pradoas  mate- 
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ly^  fi>r  the  histofj  of  the  ooimtry,  and  the  biogTaphy  of  iti  most  distingiiiahed  cU 
tisens,  which,  iinlesa  ooUecfced  now,  may  be  irretrievably  lost 

^  The  press  is  the  only  means  of  making  them  imperishable.  Once  embodied  in 
a  work  like  that  which  ^u  contemplate,  they  will  be  dispersed  among^so  many 
private  libraries  and  pubUc  institutions,  as  to  bid  defiance  to  accident  The  maga- 
zine of  facts  will  forever  be  accessible,  and  the  means  of  acquiring  a  true  know- 
ledge of  the  origin,  nature,  and  operations  of  our  government,  will  be  open  to  oar 
posterity,  at  the  remote  period  to  which  all  our  hopes  and  prayein  carry  its  exist* 
ence. 

**  It  is  not  only  to  the  gratification  of  the  pride  or  curiosity  of  our  posterity  (land, 
able  as  they  are)  that  your  collection  is  to  minister.  It  will  serve  a  higher  purpose. 
Fifty  years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  the  formation  of  our  National  Grovemnient, 
and  already  the  great  principles  on  which  it  was  founded  are  forgotten,  or  misrec* 
presented,  or  unbiown.  Facts  are  distorted  to  suit  party  purposes,  and  an  honesC 
mtelligent  people  are  deceived,  because  the  means  of  correcting  error  are  not  within 
their  reach.  But  place  in  their  hands  documentary  evidence  of  what  we  were  in 
our  colonial  state ;  of  the  union  by  which  we  achieved  our  independence ;  of  the 
defbct  of  that  system ;  of  the  means  by  which  the  admirable  structure  of  our  oon- 
etittttion  was  raised.  Let  them  read,  not  in  the  distorted,  turgid  language  of  party 
writers  of  the  present  day,  but  in  the  lucid  arguments  of  the  sages  who  deliberated 
on  the  formation,  the  adoption,  and  the  first  movements  of  the  government ;  let 
them  draw  firom  that  source  fact  and  truth,  and  sound  argument,  and  they  can  ne^ 
▼er  be  made  the  instruments  of  political  parties,  or  designing  demagogues. 

**Gro  on,  then.  Gentlemen,  with  your  important  work;  hasten  its  publication: 
every  volume  that  appears  will  destroy  some  error,  or  establish  some  political  truth. 

**.V ou  greatly  overrate  the  value  of,  or  necessity  for,  my  recommendation.  No 
fitate  will  refuse  to  you  the  examination'  of  its  records,  and  there  are  few  individu^ 
als  who  will  not  gladly  communicate  to  vou  such  family  papers  as  show  the  part 
their  ancestors  acted  in  the  past  times  wnich  your  work  is  intended  to  illustrate.** 


Art.  VI. — Documents  accompanying  the  Message  of  the  PresideiU 
of  the  United  States. — Report  of  the  Secretary  at  War^^-^Repori 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  JVavy.   Washington:  1834. 

It  is  a  familiar  adage,  "  in  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war.'* 
Sound  though  it  be,  and  universally  as  it  appears  to  be  admittedi 
it  seems  to  nave  produced  but  little  practical  effect  on  the  policy 
of  our  government.  For  a  few  years,  indeed,  subsequent  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  war  with  England,  the  losses  and  disasters 
of  its  commencement,  and  the  disgrace  incurred  by  the  entrance 
of  a  ho^le  force  into  the  very  seat  of  our  government,  were  not 
without  their  influence;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  pressing  danger, 
the  recollection  of  misfortunes  gradually  wore  away,  or  waa 
covered  by  that  of  brilliant  eiqploits.  There  are,  therefore,  many 
of  our  present  population  who  associate  their  ideas  of  the  late  war 
only  with  the  glories  of  New  Orleans,  or  the  laurels  of  our  navy, 
and  know  nothing  of  the  disgraceful  capitulation  of  Detroit,  the 
bootless  expedition  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  the  more  fatal  dis- 
aster, when  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  the  western  states,  fell  be- 
neath the  knife  of  the  savage.    It  is  now,  as  in  1811,  confidently 
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asked,  dare  any  European  nation  land  a  man  upon  our  continent! 
And  if  we  make  no  preparations  to  render  it  dangerous  to  do  so, 
we  fear  that  the  answer  might,  in  case  of  a  new  war,  be  written 
in  the  ashes  of  our  smaller  maritime  towns,  or  in  the  pillage  of  the 
larger. 

The  navy  is  the  only  arm  of  our  national  defence,  which  has 
received  a  due  degree  of  attention;  but  the  appropriations  for  this, 
so  far  from  being  increased  as  our  means  of  making  them  have 
accumulated,  have  been  reduced  as  our  debts  have  been  paid  off, 
and  our  income  swelled.  The  navy  too,  has  been  neglected  in 
one  of  its  most  important  collateral  departments,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  fortresses,  which  are  still  unfinished,  or  if  finished, 
unarmed,  no  other  important  part  of  our  national  defensive  system 
bas  received  the  slightest  degree  of  attention. 

These  truths  will  certainly  be  unpalatable,  but  the  recent  pro- 
bability of  a  war  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe, 
makes  the  present  a  time  when  they  can  be  urged  with  more  force 
than  they  could  have  been  for  twenty  years  past,  and  when  they 
^11  be  least  offensive  to  our  national  pride.  The  politicians  who 
have  for  some  years  had  most  influence  in  our  councils,  seem  to 
have  considered  the  Union  as  framed  for  no  other  pui-pose  than- 
lo  provide  offices  of  emolument  for  the  greedy  partisan,  or  of 
honour  for  the  ambitious. 

The  general  government  has  indeed  been  made  subservient  to 
such  ignoble  aims,  but  far  other  was  the  intention  of  its  founders: 
to  make  it  strong  and  united  against  external  attack;  to  enable  it 
to  protect  its  commerce  and  render  its  flag  respected;  and  even, 
if  necessary,  to  forestall  aggression  by  an  attack  upon  its  enemies, 
were  not  among  the  least  prominent  of  the  objects  proposed  by 
the  framers  of  our  constitution.  For  these  purposes,  they  delegated 
the  powers  either  directly,  or  as  of  obvious  implication,  of  raising 
a  standing  army;  of  embodying  and  regulating  the  militia;  of 
building  and  equipping  a  navy;  of  constructing  and  maintaining 
fortresses.  And,  when  the  direct  representatives  of  the  people,  in 
the  lower  house  of  our  national  legislature,  and  those  of  the  state 
sovereignties  in  that  most  august  of  councils,  the  American  senate, 
have  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  should 
they,  by  false  views  of  economy,  maim  or  cripple  any  of  these 
essential  means  of  defence,  they  are,  however  venial  the  otknce 
may  appear  at  the  moment,  false  to  their  oaths,  and  traitors  to 
their  counfay ;  for  he  who,  in  the  administration  of  the  constitution, 
forgets  one  of  its  essential  objects,  or  seeks  to  mar  it,  in  order  to 
acquire  a  short  lived  popularity,  is  unfaithful  to  his  engagements; 
and  he  by  whose  act  our  frontiers  are  left  without  defence,  is  not 
less  guilty  than  he  who  opens  the  gates  of  a  fortress  to  an  enemy. 

Our  army  has  by  various  reductions  been  brought  down  to  seven 
battalions  oif  infantry,  a  corps  of  enginipers,  and  a  corps  of  artillery; 
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id  tlib  small  foroe  has  recently  been  added  a  regiment  of  cavalry^ 
but  ai  thifl  wag  raised  for  a  temporary  purpose,  it  may  cease  to 
etist  when  that  purpose  is  answered.  The  command  of  these  rests 
with  one  major^cetieral,  and  two  brigadiers.  In  the  organissation 
of  the  peace  estaolishment,  no  provision  seems  to  have  TOen  made 
for  the  increase  of  the  force  beyond  this  small  number  of  batta- 
Ifons,  for  which  alone  are  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
provided;  and  thus  should  it  become  necessary  or  expedient  to  in- 
crease our  army»  either  the  present  battalions  must  be  broken  up 
to  form  the  nuclei  of  a  force  of  wholly  different  organization,  an 
operation  attended  with  labour,  etpense,  and  difficulty;  or  the 
tfreat  mass  of  the  new  army  must  be  formed  wholly  of  new  levies, 
m  which  neither  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  nor  soldiers, 
will  have  had  any  experience  in  their  profession.  The  experience 
of  those  nations  in  Europe,  who  have  carried  on  successliil  wars, 
has  pointed  out  a  wholly  different  system.  In  them,  the  number 
Of  regiments,  of  subaltern  and  non-commissioned  officers,  is  the 
same  Doth  in  time  of  war  and  of  peace,  but  they  admit  of  the  in- 
eorporation  with  them  of  new  soldiers,  by  which  the  number  of 
efficient  battalions  can  be  augmented  according  to  circumstances. 
These  nations  rarely  employ  levies  wholly  new,  except  in  the  form 
of  irregular  troops,  or  ot  a  militia  aj^licable  solely  to  internal  de^ 
fence.  England  alone,  protected  from  sudden  ageression,  by  her 
insular  situation  and  powerful  navy,  ventures  to  reform  whole  regi- 
tnents,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  reduction,  even  there,  is  effected 
by  disbanding  all  the  battalions  save  one  of  each  remment,  so  that 
ttere  remain  a  staff,  an  oraanization,  and  officers  whose  return  to 
service  is  secured,  by  hain)ay,  by  which  the  effective  force  may 
be  tripled  in  its  number  of^battauons,  and  more  than  quadrupled 
in  men,  at  a  short  warning. 

We  should  therefore  hold  that  it  is  fixed  by  universal  assent, 
that  an  army,  whether  small  or  great,  should  he  in  time  of  peace 
ko  formed  as  to  be  efficient  both  for  sodden  emergencies,  and  aa 
a  school  of  practice;  while  it  should  have  the  capacity  of  expand*- 
big,  in  case  of  war,  by  the  mere  addition  of  recruits,  to  the  most 
complete  form  of  which  the  dements  that  compose  it  are  susc^ 
tible. 

The  present  army  of  the  United  States,  has  the  general  officera 
necessary  to  command  a  single  division.  The  infantry  is  divided 
into  seven  regiments,  each  composed  of  a  single  battalion,  and  wo 
^fmnittd  hM  to  constitute  in  time  of  war  an  efficient  f<nrce  tf 
IjM  ihen,  pr  seven  ftdl  battalions  in  the  triple  order;  and  whioK 
by  detaching  the  light  companies^  might  be  mcreased  to  about  Mi 
bwaliofts,  ea6b  of  which  would  have  a  complement  of  field  offieen 
nearly  sufficient  for  th)ree  battalions.  The  non-commissioned  oiH- 
cera,  "wbb  are  in  ftct  the  essential  means  of  oi^ganitation,  are  in- 
ftrior  in  MMiber  to  those  allowed  in  My  European  service  to  the 
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Bame  force;  and  the  extension  of  the  army  to  the  war  establish- 
ment, would  be  attended  with  great  difficulty  on  this  account,  even 
if  the  number  of  battalions  remains  the  same. 
^  Before  pointing  out  the  changes  which  would  render  this  eztan- 
mon  more  ready,  and  enable  even  less  than  the  present  force  to 
contain  the  elements  of  an  army  of  twenty-one  battalions,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  principles  of  organization,  which 
the  long  and  bloody  wars  carried  on  m  Europe,  have  proved  to 
be  the  onl^  ones  that  can  govern  the  formation  of  a  miUjtary  force. 

A  division,  in  conformity  with  the  practice  which  experiwce 
has  consecrated,  is  composed  of  two  brigades;, each  brigade  may 
be  formed  of  from  four  to  eight  battalions,  but  is  most  usually  fixed 
at  six.  Each  battalion  is  commanded  bv  an  officer  corresponding 
in  rank  with  our  major,  except  in  the  English  service,  where  it  is 
led  by  a  lieutenant  colonel  Three  or  four  battalions,  as  the  case 
maybe,  form  a  demi4Mrigade  or  regiment,  which  has  a  cobnel 
ana  lieut^ant  colonel  The  major  of  the  continental  nations  of 
Europe  is  a  staff  officer,  having  the  sanae  functions  in  the  reoi- 
ment  that  the  adjutant  has  in  me  battalion,  and  forms  an  usenil 
gradati<»  of  duty,  unknown  to  our  service  and  U)  the  English. 
Such,  then,  should  be  our  form  of  general  and  regimental  staff,  as 
would  adapt  it  to  this  organization,  and  it  would  not  diflkr  mate- 
rially finom  that  which  is  now  adopted 

A  battalion  is  the  unit  in  which  the  force  of  infantry  is  calcu* 
lated.  If  its  front  extends  to  three  hundred  files,  it  becomes  un- 
steady, and  unwieldy;  if  less  dian  two  hundred,  it  is  feeble  and 
inefficient  The  war  eslablishment  of  a  battalion,  then,  need  not 
exceed  the  former  limit,  nor  must  the  peace  establishment  fall  short 
of  the  last  But  the  regiment,  which  in  time  of  war  should  have 
at  least  three  battalions,  may  in  time  of  peace  consist  of  no  more 
thaa  one.  The  usual  order  of  formation  of  troops  of  the  line  in 
Eunopean  armies,  is  three  in  depth.  The  En^sn  and  ourselves 
limit  the  depth  to  two,  but  in  actual  war,  as  the  files  cannot  he 
kqyt  full,  the  triple  order  ou^t  to  be  the  basis  of  the  formation  of 
troops  erf*  the  Une,  so  that  a  &ttalion  may  want  a  third  of  its  com- 
plement, without  losing  its  extent  of  firont  and  actual  efficiency. 
In  tiooe  of  actual  war,  at  least,  this  proportion  might  be  fairly  ex- 
pected to  be  absent  firom  their  colours,  as  invalids,  or  recruits  unfit 
to  take  a  place  in  the  ranks.  Light  troops  are  in  aD  cases  fixmsd 
two-4eep. 

The  platoon  is  the  unit  of  regimental  strength,  as  the  battalioD 
is  that  of  the  army;  of  these  a  battalion  may  contain  six,  eight,  or 
ten;  if  the  former  mnnbcar,  the  finont  of  mch  in  a  fi])l  battalion  be- 
tomes  too  large;  if  the  latter,  the  manoeuvres  are  unneces^nrify' 
CMPPiicatei  Eigbt  platoons  ass  th^osfore  the  most  Mttvanieal 
amiibar,  aldiough  six  need  not  be  r^eoted,  when  oee^non  majr 
require  it 
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Upon  these  principles,  our  regiment,  on  the  full  war  establish- 
ment, composcSd  of  two  battalions  of  the  line,  and  one  of  light  in- 
fantry, each  platoon  being  composed  of  thirty-two  files,  would  be 
constituted  as  follows, — 

16  platoons  line   ag.  96,        -        -        -         1536 
8      do.      light  ag.  64,        -        -        .  512 

2048 
.  On  the.ordinary  war  establishment,  it  should  contain  three  bat- 
talions of  512  each,  or  1536  men.  On  both  these  footings,  all  the 
non-commissioned  officers,  except  one  orderly  to  each  platoon, 
would  be  included  in  the  estimate,  and  the  only  further  addition 
would  be  the  drum  and  fife,  which  would  together,  add  72  to  the 
numerical  account,  or  make  the  regiment,  exclusive  of  ofllicers, 
2120  men.  For  police,  discipline,  and  inspection,  the  battalion  is 
divided  into  companies,  which  may  or  may  not  correspond  with 
the  number  of  platoons:  we  should  propose  to  make  the  number 
of  these,  in  eacn  regiment,  twelve,  and  hence  each  in  time  of  war 
would  make  two  platoons.  In  time  of  peace,  the  regiment  might 
.be  formed  into  two  battalions  each  of  six  platoons,  each  platoon 
being  a  company,  and  reduced  to  the  minimum,  would  be 
12  platoons  ag.  64  each,        -        -        .  768 

Or  the  officers  of  four  companies  might  be  placed  on  half  pay, 
and  the  regiment  formed  in  a  single  battalion,  as  follows — 
8  platoons  ag.  46  each,        ...  368 

The  seven  regiments  now  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
.would,  therefore,  upon  the  last  footing,  contain  2576  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates,  to  which  must  be  added  252  orderly 
:sergeants  and  musicians,  making  in  all  2828  men.  As  they  at  pre»- 
sent  contain  upwards  of  4000  men,  there  would  be  a  reduction  of 
numbers  that  would  fairly  warrant  the  organization  of  an  eighth 
regiment,  which  would  carry  the  half  pay  peace  establishment  of 
infantry  to  3332  men.  This  would  still  be  a  reduction  in  numbers 
that  would  allow  of  the  additions  in  officers  and  non-commissioned 
•officers,  necessary  to  give  the  regiments  the  power  of  expanding 
.themselves,  by  the  simple  addition  of  raw  recruits,  to  the  full  and 
effective  establishment  of  war.  These  additions  consist  in  two 
companies  "besides  the  ten  of  which  each  regiment  is  now  com- 
posed, in  giving  four  officers  to  each  company  in  lieu  of  three,  and 
m  nearly  doubling  the  number  of  non-commissioned  officers  now 
attached  to  each  company,  by  making  them  thirteen  instead  of 
seven.  The  last  change  would  not  increase  the  numbers,  but  only 
-the  pay  of  a  part  of  them,  and  thus  ensure  the  enlistment  of  men 
of  good  character.  The  organization  on  the  war  establishment 
.would  demand  no  more  than  the  addition  of  two  officers  to  each 
company,  of  the  lowest  rank,  and  the  promotion  of  eight  soldiers 
to  the  rank  of  non-commissioned  officers. 
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•    To  recapitulate :  the  efficient  force  of  the  several  forms  of  which 
an  army  thus  constituted  is  susceptible,  would  be  as  follows: 
The  half  pay  peace  establishment — 8  regiments  ag.  368  each,  2924 

The  full  pay  peace  establishment — 8  regiments  (16  batta- 
lions,) ag.  768  each,        -  ^ 6144 

Qrdmary  war  establishment — 8  regiments  (24  battalions,) 

ag.  1636, 12288 

Full  war  establishment — 8  regiments  (24  battalions,)  ag. 

2048, 16384 


As  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  intelligent  young  men  would 
at  once  present  themselves  to  fill  the  stations  of  officers  required 
•iqpon  the  war  establishment,  no  other  difficulty  need  be  apprehend- 
ed, in  bringing  a  force  thus  organized,  to  the  d^ree  of  efficiency 
required  in  war,  except  in  obtaining  privates.  This  last,  and  per- 
4iaps  most  important  want,  is  not,  however,  insuperable.  Our  gov- 
ernment, by  offering  bounties  in  lands  to  those  who  enlist  for  the 
whole  term  of  a  war,  has  never  found  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
recruits,  except  when  interfered  with  by  a  demand  for  substitutes 
in  militia  draughts.  This  obstacle  must,  therefore,  be  removed,  if 
the  certainty  of  acquiring  an  efficient  regular  force  is  to  be  at- 
tained. 

No  fear  need  be  entertained,  that  if  the  mqix  could  be  obtained, 
the  discipline  of  an  army,  increased  at  once  to  thrice  the  number 
of  battalions  of  which  it  now  consists,  might  be  such  as  to  make 
them  capable  of  manoeuvring  in  a  few  weeks  like  veterans,  pro- 
vided it  were  attained  by  the  methods  we  have  mentioned.  That 
a  battalion  on  the  peace  establishment  is  capable  of  serving  as  the 
nucleus  of  three  on  the  full  war  footing,  was  proved  in  the  most 
convincing  manner  in  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution.  At  the 
.breaking  out  of  this  convulsion,  the  whole  miUtary  system  of  that 
nation  was  disorganized,  the  most  efficient  part  of  the  troops,  the 
royal  household,  disbanded,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  veteran 
officers  had  become  emigrants.  In  this  state  the  country  was  in- 
vaded by  the  united  force  of  its  five  great  neighboiA's.  Its  popu- 
lation rose  almost  en  masse  to  resist,  and,  as  will  be  the  case  with 
aQ  new  levies,  only  served  to  increase  confusion,  and  add  to  the 
loss  of  life.  At  thLs  period  of  despondency,  it  occurred  to  Carnot 
to  aboUsh  at  once  me  ancient  regiments,  and  incorporate  with 
each  of  their  battalions  a  sufficient  number  of  recruits  to  enable  it 
to  be  divided  into  three  new  battalions,  among  which  the  veteran 
^diers  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  ancient  peace  estab- 
lishment were  equally  distributed.  The  residue  of  the  volunteers 
were  sent  to  their  homes  as  useless. 
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Although  this  new  organization  was  made  under  the  most  un- 
favourabte  circumstances,  in  the  venr  presence  of  active  enemiei^ 
it  wasy  notwithstanding,  successful  The  French  armies  in  a  idiort 
time  were  able  to  venture  from  under  the  guns  of  the  fortresses 
beneath  which  they  had  taken  refuse,  and  resume  offensive  opera- 
tions. In  a  few  months,  the  Austrmn  rule  was  forever  abolished 
in  Belgium,  and  the  barrier  fortresses  fell;  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Oranffe  were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  forei^  lands;  the  British 
armies  driven  to  their  ships;  the  successor  of  the  ffreat  Frederick 
caused  to  sue  for  peace;  the  revolt  of  the  South  decked,  and  the 
great  naval  arsenal  of  Toulon  recovered;  the  second  branch  of 
the  Bourbons  compelled  not  only  to  forget  the  wrongs  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  head  of  the  family,  but  to  lend  its  aid  to  the  cause  of 
his  slayers.  Such  results  were  derived  almost  wholly  from  the 
organization  directed  by  Camot  from  his  cabinet  in  Paris,  and  are 
haralv  less  brilliant  than  those  which  the  armies  thus  formed,  ef- 
fected when  directed  by  the  greatest  captain  the  world  peiliaps 
ever  saw. 

It  is  not  possible  to  cite  any  example  more  instructive.  The 
new  levies  of  France,  so  long  as  they  acted  in  bodies  distinct  from 
the  trained  soldiers,  although  animated  by  the  most  powerful  ex- 
citement, were  worse  than  inefficient  After  that  excitement  had 
abated,  they  at  once  assumed  all  the  characters  of  the  best  troops^ 
bybeinff  incorpcnrated  in  the  proportion  of  more  than  three  toone, 
with  old  soldiers. 

The  consideration  of  the  militia  force,  and  of  the  means  of  giv- 
ing it  efficiency,  without  obstructing  the  recruiting  service  of  the 
vegular  army,  oomes  next  to  be  considered.  Nor  is  it  of  seeon- 
diury  importance,  when  we  have  regard  only  to  its  own  influence 
upon  the  defence  of  our  country. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  officers  who  have  seen  service  in  all 
parts  of  the  ^obe,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
fiarnishes  the  finest  material  for  a  military  force,  which  exists  ia 
any  part  of  the  world.  Yet,  as  our  militia  is  at  present  constituted, 
it  has  been  reasonably  drabted  whether  its  ^nployment  upcm 
emergencies  has  been  productive  of  most  good  or  evil  to  the  mili- 
tary character  of  our  country.  The  same  description  of  force, 
which  fled  at  North  Point  witnout  seeing  an  enemy;  which  broke 
at  Bladendburgh  upon  the  first  fire;  which  refused  to  cross  al 
Qoeenslown  to  complete  a  victon^  already  gained;  manned  the 
weak  Knes  at  New  Orleans,  from  wfiich  a  superior  regular  foree  ve^ 
titled  eomplelely  beaten;  and  foiled  at  PlattsWgh,  tte  veterans  of 
the  Peninsular  wars.  It  is  ^iierefore  certain  that  ao  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  the  effects  a  militia  force,  as  at  present  orgaiuzed, 
will  proauce ;  for  by  circumstances  not  to  be  predicted,  it  majr 
eitfaw  achieve  victory,  or  ensure  defeat  This  most  always  be  thle 
case,  so  long  as  citizens  are  called  on  sudden  emergencies  finom 
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their  hornet  to  act  an  soldiersf  and  are  retained  no  longer  in  ser- 
vice than  is  sufficient  to  ^va  them  a  distaste  for  the  profession  of 
armsi  without  instilling  either  habits  of  discipline,  or  a  knowledge 
of  military  evolutions.  In  addition,  the  demoralizing  influence  of  a 
succession  of  calls,  which  may  reach  a  whole  population,  is  not 
to  be  disregarded;  for  if  the  moral  character  of  the  debased  may 
be  raised  by  the  influence  of  military  honour,  and  curbed  by  the 
regularity  of  military  discipline,  it  b  no  less  true,  that  a  partial  ac* 
quaintance  with  the  profession  of  arms,  incapacitates  for  steady 
civil  industry. 

The  calls  for  the  militia  then,  should  be  of  such  a  nature,  that 
the  subject  of  them  must  know,  that  his  civil  occupations  are  to 
be  at  an  end,  at  any  rate,  for  a  term  of  years,  and  that  his  own 
comforts  will  be  promoted  by  his  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  his 
new  business,  and  at  the  same  time  abstaining  from  uie  vices 
which  have  sometimes  been  considered  the  reproach  of  the  life  of 
a  camp,  but  which  have  never  failed  to  influence  a  draughted  mi- 
litia. 

It  is  to  a  militia  force  alone,  drawn  firom  all  classes  of  citizens 
indiscriminately t  and  officered  by  the  authority  of  the  states,  al- 
though acting  under  the  call  of  the  general  government,  that  the 
defence  of  the  country  can  be  safely  intrusted.  Two  wars  have 
witnessed  at  their  close,  regular  armies  dismissed,  in  the  one  case 
without  pay,  and  in  the  otter  almost  with  disgrace,  and  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  such  events  can  be  repeated  without 
danger.  It  is  cakulating  too  much  upon  human  virtue,  to  hope 
that  on  any  future  occasion,  a  large,  and  perhaps  successful  regl^ 
iar  army,  shall  not  be  at  the  beck  of  its  commander,  to  do  what* 
ever  he  may  dictate;  nor  can  it  be  hoped  that  if  in  preponderating 
force,  they  will  assent  to  be  disbanded,  when  the  purpose  for  whicm 
they  were  raised  is  fulfilled.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  a  militia 
force.  However  powerfully  they  may  be  attached  to  their  stand- 
ards by  patriotism  or  discipline,  a  return  to  their  firesides  will  be 
a  rewardi  instead  of  a  punishment,  and  the  news  of*a  peace  wiM 
be  haikd  by  such  a  force  with  jov*  when  to  re^ars  it  wiU  coi^ 
veythe  unwelcome  intelligence  of  their  occupation  being  goii& 

That  the  patriotism  of  the  people  of  the  U  nited  States  will  ii^ 
duce  them  to  bear  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  military  service 
without  a  munnur^  was  fiilly  proved  during  the  late  war,  in  which 
no  small  portion  of  the  population  was  actually  called  into  servica 
But  it  is  no  more  than  just  to  such  a  population,  that  such  a  sep- 
vice  should  be  rendered  as  fittle  onerous  as  possible,  by  oonfiaiiig 
h  to  the  least  munber  of  individuals.  This  can  only  be  done  l^ 
deddinff  upon  an  organization  in  time  of  peace,  by  which  the  per- 
sons to  be  called  upon  in  case  of  war,  snail  be  poittted  out»  and 
Ibe  imiiner  of  des^piating  them,  and  fijoflg  tbe  older  of  i 
rendmned  piecise  anid  definite^ 
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The  largest  call  yet  made  upon  the  militia,  was  for  100,000 
men,  and  mis  may  be  safely  taken  as  the  maximum  that  can  ever 
be  demanded  in  any  future  war.  In  fact  the  means  of  concentra^ 
tion  at  any  given  point,  by  the  improved  modes  of  conveyance^ 
are  so  much  greater  than  they  formerly  were,  that  a  much  less 
force  would  be  needed  than  was  necessary  on  former  occasions. 
A  force  of  this  amount  ought  to  be  at  once  called  for  by  law,  al- 
though in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  by  draughts  from  militia  of 
all  classes  and  ages,  as  at  present  organized;  it  mi^ht  be  formed 
into  102  battalions  of  infantry,  organized  into  17  bngades.  Each 
battalion  should  be  composed  of  eight  companies  or  platoons  of 
92  files,  and  would  make  with  officers,  800  men.  To  the  17  bri- 
gades ^ould  be  attached  34  companies  of  artillery,  and  as  many 
squadrons  of  cavalry.  The  force  at  first  drawn,  should  be  divided 
according  to  their  ages,  into  six  classes,  one  of  which  should  be 
discharged  annually.  The  place  of  this  class,  and  of  all  vacancies 
by  death  or  removal,  should  be  supplied  by  annual  draughts  from 
aU  citizens  between  the  ages  of  20  and  26.  The  draughts  thus 
constituted,  should  be  assembled  in  the  largest  bodies  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  population  would  admit  of,  as  many  times  in  the  year 
as  the  militia  of  the  several  states  is  now  usually  called  out,  but 
separate  from  those  not  designated  by  lot,  and  under  the  command 
of  the  officers  designated  from  the  general  body  for  the  purpose. 
For  non-attendance  at  such  parades,  no  other  penaltv  than  a  pe- 
cuniary fine  should  be  imposed.  An  option  should,  however,  be 
left  to  the  several  states  to  substitute  in  whole  or  in  part  for 
draughts  from  the  militia,  volunteer  corps  having  a  term  ol  service 
of  six  years,  provided  they  be  officered,  and  organized  in  con- 
formity with  the  war  establishment  of  the  United  States;  say,  in 
battalions  of  eight  platoons,  each  of  thirty-two  files,  but  with  the 
privilege  that  no  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  number,  making  a 
formation  of  two  in  depth,  should  be  required  to  be  present  except 
when  called  into  active  service  and  put  upon  pay.  The  laws  of 
the  several  states  give  privileges  to  volunteer  corps  enrolled  for  a 
term  shorter  than  that  of  the  usual  military  liability,  and  who 
equip  and  arm  themselves,  which  would  ensure  the  creation  of  an 
efficient  force  of  this  sort,  if  put  under  some  one  general  regula- 
tion. But  such  general  and  uniform  regulation  is  necessary,  if  we 
wish  to  do  away  the  ridicule  which  is  beginning  to  attach  itself 
to  our  citizen  soldiers.  This  ridicule,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  not 
unmerited,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  those  who  have  seen  ser- 
vice in  our  trained  bands,  are  far  less  fitted  to  make  good  troops 
than  if  they  had  never  donned  an  uniform.  All  this  reproach  may, 
however,  be  done  away,  by  making  the  volunteer  battalions  per- 
manent, discharging  and  receiving  equal  numbers  annually,  and 
conferring  tte  privSeges  due  to  voluntary  service,  only  upon  those 
who  perform  it  in  a  corps  designated  by  the  state  government,  in 
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faeu  of  a  draughted  militia,  as  ready  to  be  called  at  any  moment 
into  the  general  service.  To  the  sense  of  pride  which  our  volun- 
teers have  exhibited,  however  mis-directed  on  most  occasions,  may 
be  safely  committed  the  care  of  providing  instruction  in  manoBU^ 
vres  and  tactics.  It  is  otherwise  with  those  called  out  by  draughtr 
To  give  these  a  chance  of  being  speedily  rendered  ejfficient,  when 
eml^ied  for  service,  their  non-commissioned  officers,  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifty-six  to  each  battalion,  ought  to  be  kept  in  pay,  and  in 
constant  service.  These  would  form  a  company,  which  should 
be  commanded  by  the  adjutant  of  the  battalion,  who  should  also 
be  in  constant  service,  and  by  three  other  officers  of  the  battalion 
serving  in  monthly  rotation.  In  this  way  a  school  of  military 
knowledge  would  be  formed  for  each  portion  of  the  militia,  by 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  both  of  soldier  and  officer,  would 
be  communicated  The  expense  of  such  an  arrangement  would 
indeed  nearly  equal  that  of  our  present  military  force,  but  as  it 
would  ensure  the  action  of  a  well  appointed  army  of  100,000  men 
upon  any  emergency,  it  would  be  more  than  defrayed  for  whole 
years,  by  the  saving  which  would  ensue  in  a  few  weeks  of  war^ 
It  would,  moreover,  furnish  a  mode  of  distributing  surplus  reve- 
nues among  the  states,  to  which  no  pretended  or  actual  constitu- 
tional objection  could  apply. 

In  case  of  any  alarm  of  war,  the  whole  or  any  required  part  of 
the  battalions,  might  be  at  once  embodied  and  called  into  service; 
first  the  men  whose  term  of  service  had  not  extended  to  four 
years,  and  in  case  of  invasion,  the  whole.  A  call  of  this  sort  to 
the  extent  of  twenty-four  battalions,  would  at  once  set  free  the 
whole  of  the  regular  force,  from  the  duty  of  garrisons,  and  to  this 
the  miUtia  battdions  ought  of  course  to  be  devoted  until  time  had 
been  afforded  to  mature  their  discipline. 

If,  upon  a  call  for  the  active  service  of  the  militia,  substitutes 
were  to  be  accepted,  not,  however,  to  enter  into  the  militia,  but  to 
be  embodied  in  the  regular  army,  and  to  serve  for  the  war,  a  Isrse 
accession  would  be  at  once  made  to  the  regular  force;  and  as  the 
demand  for  substitutes  in  the  militia,  and  for  recruits,  would  no 
kmser  conffict  with  each  other,  the  filling  up  of  the  regular  army 
te>we  war  establishment,  might  be  almost  ensured  by  calling  the 
draughted  militia  into  servica  The  pay,  too,  of  the  forced  levies 
of  militia,  ought  not  to  equal  that  of  the  enlisted  army,  and  thus 
there  would  be  many  who  would  prefer  to  pass  from  the  militia 
ranks  to  those  of  the  standing  force. 

For  an  illustration  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  may  refer  to 
the  histories  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  of  the  more  recent 
contest  with  England.  In  both  of  these,  it  became  necessary  to 
embody  large  draughts  from  the  militia;  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  demand  for  substitutes  almost  wholly  impeded  the  regular  re- 
cruiting service,  or  enhanced  the  bounties  on  enlistment  to  a  bur- 
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thensome  extent;  and  finally,  the  supply  of  the  regular  force  de- 
pended almost  wholly  upon  those  persons  who,  draughted  them- 
selves into  the  embodied  militia,  could  not  be  accepted  as  substi- 
tutes, but  preferred  to  take  the  bounty  for  joining  the  regular  army, 
to  serving  without  it  It  would  be  impolitic  not  to  accept  substi- 
tutes, as  those  who  obtain  exemption  in  this  way  are  generally  of 
habits  of  life  which  would  make  them  but  poor  soldiers;  and  it  is 
still  more  impolitic  to  admit  such  substitutes  into  the  embodied 
militia  itself,  and  thus  cut  ojflf  the  source  whence  the  regular  army 
might  be  supplied. 

The  artillery  of  the  peace  establishment  must  not  be  limited  to 
that  which  would  be  needed  to  form  a  portion  of  the  regular  army, 
but  ought  to  be  so  organized  as  to  furnish  all  the  field  battalions 
which  may  be  needed,  in  case  both  the  regular  army  be  put  on  the 
war  establishment,  and  the  draughted  militia  called  into  service- 
These  united  will  make  twenty-two  brigades,  or  eleven  divisions. 
Each  of  the  former,  when  in  the  field,  should  have  a  battery  of 
foot  artillery,  and  each  of  the  latter  one  of  horse  artille^ry.  As, 
however,  garrison  duty  will  be  performed  by  at  least  a  part  of  the 
army,  the  latter  need  not  exceed  eight,  while  to  allow  for  the  du- 
ties of  ordnance  and  garrisons,  the  foot  artillery  ought  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  extent  of  thirty-two  companies,  each  fitted  for  serving 
a  battery  of  six  pieces  when  upon  the  war  establishment  As  each 
piece  requires  eight  matrosses,  the  peace  establishment  may  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  infantry,  say  forty-eight  men  to  each  company, 
with  six  supernumerary  sergeants;  and  if  called  into  service  before 
an  increase,  tvvo  companies  might  be  united,  one  doing  the  duty 
of  drivers:  on  the  war  establishment,  drivers  and  additional  soldiers 
should  be  added  to  each  company,  and  increase  its  force  to  ninety- 
six  on  the  ordinary  war  establishment,  and  to  144  on  the  footing 
of  actual  service.  Each  battery  will  require  four  oflScers,  and  the 
train  two.  On  the  peace  establishment,  three  to  each  company 
will  therefore  suffice;  but  as  good  artillery  officers  cannot  be  sup- 
plied at  pleasure,  an  equal  number  should  be  upon  half  pay,  and 
do  duty  in  rotation. 

Our  present  artillery  force  is  composed  of  four  regiments,  each 
of  ten  companies,  and  therefore  only  differs  from  the  establishment 
we  propose,  in  having  no  horse  artillery.  As  this  last  is  the  spe- 
cies of  force  which  requires  more  careful  training  than  any  other, 
it  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  It  may  be  formed  at  once  by  detach- 
ing from  each  of  the  present  regiments  two  of  its  companies,  and 
uniting  them  into  a  separate  regiment 

Cavalry  has  as  yet  formed  but  a  small  portion  of  any  AraericaD 
army,  and  has  usually  been  omitted  in  a  peace  establishment  It 
is  true,  that  light  troops  of  this  description,  and  in  particular,  a 
formidable  force  of  mounted  riflemen,  can  be  readily  collected  in 
the  western  and  southern  states.   But  these  cannot  be  relied  upon 
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to  charge  regular  infantry,  which  can  only  be  done  by  heavy 
cavalry.  The  last  named  species  of  force  requires  much  training 
both  of  man  and  horse,  before  it  can  become  efficient;  but  when 
trained,  no  force  would  have  a  greater  influence  in  repelling  or 
preventing  invasion.  Indeed  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  a  single 
tsquadron  of  good  heavy  cavalry,  might  have  frustrated  the  attack 
upon  Washincton.  It  is  therefore  unwise  in  the  extreme  to  neglect 
this  species  offeree;  and  our  peace  establishment  ought  to  provide 
for  a  regiment  of  horse,  organized,  as  respects  men  and  officers, 
like  a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  therefore  forming  four  squadrons 
in  time  of  peace,  capable  of  being  expanded  into  twelve  in  case  of 
war.  For  mounting  such  a  description  of  force,  Pennsylvania 
flimishes  an  admirable  breed  of  horses. 

We  have  felt  loath  to  limit  our  views  of  a  cavalry  force,  on  the 
peace  establishment,  to  so  low  a  number,  yet  we  fear  it  would  be 
useless  to  contend  for  more.  To  be  efficient  in  case  of  a  war,  one 
squadron  at  least  of  heavy  cavalry  should  take  the  field  with  each 
brigade  of  infantry,  leaving  light  troops  of  the  former  sort  to  be 
supplied  when  the  need  of  them  arose.  To  provide  for  such  a 
contingency,  four  regiments  at  least  ought  to  be  organized  as  a 
part  of  the  peace  establishment  One  will,  however,  serve  as  a 
model  and  school  of  practice,  and  with  this  we  must  be  content 
The  remaining  branches  of  our  military  force,  are  the  two  corps 
of  military  and  topographical  engineers.  The  former  has  a  ^ood 
and  efficient  organization,  and  would  probably,  so  soon  as  aU  the 
requisite  fortresses  are  completed,  be  sufficient  for  a  war  estab- 
lishment Nor  can  it  be  lessened  in  peace,  as  the  requisite  know- 
ledge can  only  be  acquired  by  study  in  early  life,  and  actual  ser- 
vice in  more  mature  years. 

The  topographical  corps  presents  a  singular  anomaly,  growing 
out  of  its  accidental  constitution.  In  the  late  war  the  necessity  of 
the  case  led  to  the  attachment  for  topographical  duties,  to  each 
division  of  the  army,  of  two  staff  officers,  having  the  relative  ranks 
of  major  and  captain;  these  were  sometimes  taken  from  the  Une 
of  the  army  as  temporary  appointments,  and  sometimes  drawn 
from  civil  life.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  such  of  them  as  were  re- 
tained in  service,  were  united  in  a  corps,  which  had  no  superior 
officers,  and  no  subalterns.  In  this  state  it  has  continued  ever 
since.  Thus  the  rawest  graduate  of  West  Point,  who  may  select 
this  service,  becomes,  at  once  a  captain,  and  loses  at  the  same 
time  all  chance  of  further  promotion  than  a  single  step. 

It  is  almost  to  be  doubted  whether  this  corps  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  military  or  not  This  doubt  has  also  been  expressed  in 
respect  to  engineers  of  the  other  class,  and  in  some  European  ser- 
vices they  cannot  command.  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted,  that 
the  attack  and  defence  of  fortresses  may  be  best  committed  to 
those  whose  profession  it  is  to  plan  and  build  them.    But  our  ex- 
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perience  leads  Us  a  step  further,  and  it  is  capable  of  proof,  that  an 
engineer  officer  may  make  a  most  valuable  general;  for  it  is  -weU 
understood  that  the  tAvo  most  brilliant  movements  of  the  late  war, 
the  sortie  of  Erie,  and  the  attack  on  the  British  battery  at  Chip^ 

Cjway,  were  suggested  by  M'Rea  and  Wood  of  the  engineers,  the 
tter  of  whom  M  in  carrying,  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  infan- 
try, the  operation  his  genius  had  suggested,  into  successful  execu* 
lion. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  topographical  corps,  for  however  much 
the  coup  d^ceil  may  be  improved  in  the  duties  of  this  branch  of  the 
service,  an  entire  devotion  to  it  must  impair  the  military  charac- 
ter, by  removing  the  most  important  of  all  military  responsibilities, 
that  of  the  command  and  treatment  of  soldiers.  We,  therefore, 
cannot  help  thinking  that  this  service  ought  to  be  organized  as  a 
detachment,  and  not  as  a  separate  corps;  should  be  made  up  in 
part  of  the  infantry  and  artillery  officers,  who  might  otherwise  be, 
according  to  our  pi*evious  views,  on  half  pay;  to  these  might  be 
ftdded,  with  their  own  consent,  officers  from  the  navy,  who  might 
have  a  taste  for  hydrographical  pursuits.  The  whole  might  be 
divided  into  brigades,  having  the  gradation  of  their  respective  rankg 
in  the  line  of  their  proper  service;  but  should  be  directed,  not  by  a 
superior  officer,  but  by  a  bureau  or  commission,  that  might  with 
more  convenience  be  attached  to  any  other  department  than  that 
of  the  army  or  navy.  Such  duties  would  derive  their  reward  from 
the  full  pay  which  they  would  earn,  but  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
as  tours  of  service  entitb'ng  to  promotion.  With  such  an  organiza- 
tion, and  with  a  provision  for  the  employment  of  civilians,  me  sur- 
vey of  our  coast,  which  has  been  so  strangely  delayed,  and  whose 
completion  is  essential  to  our  defence,  might  be  speedily  accon^ 
plished. 

To  furnish  our  army  with  well  educated  officers,  our  govern- 
ment has  wisely  provided  a  mihtary  schooL  This  was  for  many 
J  ears  a  prime  favourite  with  all  parties  and  all  administrations, 
ut  has  how  been  subjected  to  attacks  which  threaten  its  very  ex- 
istence. We  are  of  that  class  which  thinks  that  the  scientific 
merits  of  this  school'have  been  much  overrated,  and  that  the  whole 
principle  of  its  organization  is  defective;  but  we  are  also  among 
those  who  think  that  such  an  establishment  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  efficiency  and  respectability  of  our  army.  We  nave,  there- 
fore, refrained  from  saying  any  thing  which  might  injure  it  in 
public  opinion;  nor  should  we  now  speak,  did  we  not  believe  that 
to  point  out  the  errors  which  we  have  noticed,  and  then*  appro- 
priate remedies,  will  be  the  surest  means  of  saving  it  firom  ruin* 
Influenced  by  a  desire  to  preserve  absolute  equs^ty  among  the 
cadets,  some  of  whom  might  not  be  in  circumstances  to  support 
themselves,  it  has  been  made  imperative  upon  all  to  receive  pay. 
In  this  way  an  expense  to  the  government  of  upwards  of  960,000 
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per  annum  has  been  incurred.  So  far  from  this  having  produced 
a  good  effect,  it  has  excluded  from  the  school  all  those  of  such 
high  and  honourable  feelings  as  would  spurn  at  receiving  public 
bounty;  and  instead  of  drawing  to  the  army  those  very  spirits  in 
whom  its  glory  might  consist,  it  has  exclucled  many  of  tne  sons 
of  respectable  and  wealthy  families,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  had  become  uncontroulable  by  paternal  discipline.  The  ob- 
vious and  essential  requisite  for  admission,  was  to  place  one's  self 
on  the  footing  of  a  claimant  for  eleemosynary  assistance.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  wonder  only  is,  not  that  the  graduates  bear 
so  small  a  proportion  to  the  number  admitted,  but  that  so  many 
are  entitlea  to  its  honours,  and  are  deserving  of  the  highest  enco- 
nuums  as  soldiers,  scholars,  and  gentlemen.  Habit  has  in  some 
measure  blunted  the  sense  of  shame,  which  becoming  a  dependant 
on  public  bounty,  naturally  occasions;  but  this  feelinff  has  unques- 
tionably restricted  the  numbers  of  proper  persons  whence  candi- 
dates might  have  been  selected,  and  has  in  general  thrown  the 
choice  upon  a  class  inferior  in  elementary  education,  and  there- 
fore less  qualified  to  derive  advantage  from  the  courses  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

The  military  schools  of  Europe,  are  on  a  totally  difierent  basisw 
The  celebrated  institution  of  Stutgard,  to  which  we  owe  at  least 
one  of  our  best  officers,  has  been  rather  a  source  of  emolument 
than  an  object  of  expense  to  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg.  The  Poly-  * 
technic  school,  established  at  a  time  when  the  theory  and  practice 
of  equality  in  France  was  carried  further  than  they  have  yet  been 
among  us,  )^uires,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  examination  of  a  can- 
didate, that  the  tuition  fee  and  board  for  a  term,  shall  be  deposited 
in  advance.  It  does  not,  however,  exclude  those  who  are  unable 
to  bear  the  expense  of  their  education,  provided  their  parents  have 
claims  on  the  gratitude  of  the  country;  but  the  children  of  both 
the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  state,  may  present  their 
claims,  the  most  available  of  which  is  poverty,  and  if  the  claim 
be  just,  their  expenses  are  refunded  to  tnem.  but  this  claim,  and 
its  admission,  are  addressed  to  another  department  than  that  with 
which  the  school  is  connected,  and  thus  the  person  in  office  in  the 
school,  the  scholars  who  bear  their  own  expenses,  and  frequently 
the  objects  of  the  bounty  themselves,.are  wholly  ignorant  of  thie 
persons  who  are  on  the  footing  of  charity  scholars. 

In  our  country,  where  economy  is  to  be  particularly  studied, 
where  patronage  ought  to  be  diminished  as  far  as  practicable,  and 
where  m  most  cases  the  salaries  of  office  are  sufficient  to  cause 
them  to  be  sought  for  by  competent  abilities,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  any  eleemosynary  provision,  except  in  the  particular  case  of 
the  orphan  chiliuren  of  those  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  pub- 
lic service,  and  left  their  families  destitute.  At  the  present  epoch. 
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the  number  of  persons  thus  entitled,  is  too  small  to  make  it  expe- 
dient to  admit  any  cadets  but  those  vtho  bear  their  own  expenses. 

The  next  error  we  would  note,  is  the  actual  falsehood  which 
is  conveyed  in  the  published  requisites  for  admission*  By  these, 
a  person  having  the  very  lowest  elementary  acquirements  in  arith- 
metic and  the  vernacular  tongue,  may  enter  the  school.  Yet  the 
cadet  is  forthwith  put  upon  a  course  of  study,  which  demands  a 
high  degree  of  mental  cultivation.  The  order  of  merit  in  the 
school,  therefore,  depends  in  a  much  greater  degree  upon  the 
knowledge  that  is  possessed  before  admission,  than  upon  the  la- 
bour which  is  devoted  to  study  afterwards.  It  may  indeed  be  true, 
that  honour,  or  even  safety  from  dismission,  cannot  be  attained 
without  application;  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  if  no  more  know- 
ledge be  possessed  before  entrance,  than  the  strict  letter  of  the 
regulations  i-equire,  months  of  excessive  labour  may  be  encoun- 
tered, with  the  certainty  of  dismissal  for  incapacity  to  proceed, 
at  the  end.  Such  being  the  state  of  things,  the  school,  which  might 
annually  send  forth  sixty  graduates,  rarely  numbers  more  than 
twenty,  and  full  three-fourms  of  every  class  are  dismissed,  either 
for  failure  in  requisite  knowledge,  or  for  breach  of  discipline.  Such 
dismissals  fall,  as  a  matter  of  course,  upon  those  districts  of  coun- 
try where  the  means  of  education  are  most  defective,  and  there- 
fore upon  the  great  and  growing  new  states  of  the  west  Every 
dismissal  creates  new  enemies  to  the  institution,  until  finally  these 
states  seem  ready  to  vote  in  a  body  against  the  appropriations 
for  the  support  of  the  school. 

The  government,  not  content  with  giving  a  free  'Education  to 
the  cadets  of  the  military  academy,  ensures  those  who  complete 
their  course  successfully,  commissions  in  the  army,  whether  va- 
cpcies  exist  or  not,  and  this  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  persons; 
thus  saying  that  those  who  have  received  an  education  at  the 
public  expense,  shall  have  the  monopoly  of  all  military  employ- 
ment In  time  of  peace,  when  the  demand  for  officers  is  small,  it 
becomes  an  imperative  duty  in  the  authorities  of  the  school,  that 
no  persons  but  those  of  the  best  talents  and  attainments,  shall  be 
thus. presented  for  commissions.  Moderate  abilities,  even  when 
accompanied  by  industry,  and  particularly  when  the  previous  at- 
tainments have  been  low,  are  thus,  without  any  moral  defect,  ex- 
cluded from  the  honours  of  the  institution.  In  this  manner  the 
number  of  dismissals  is  enhanced,  and  the  amount  of  unpopularity 
increased. 

These  difficulties  have  been  still  further  augmented  of  late 
years,  by  unwise  interference  with  the  discipline  from  head  quar- 
ters. Unruly  boys,  who  have  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to 
discipline,  and  who  are  of  an  age  when  they  might  thank  their 
stars  that  they  were  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  me  ferula  of  the 
schoolmaster,  have  been  allowed  a  solemn  trial  before  a  court. 
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such  as  the  highest  officers  of  the  army  would  alone  have  had  a 
right  ta  As  the  certainty  of  punishment  is  thus  rendered  remote, 
and  the  vefy  act  of  accusation  raises  the  culprit  to  a  condition  of 
importance,  while  the  authorities  of  the  school  are  placed  in  the 
position  of  complainants,  when  they  ought  to  be  judges,  it  cannot 
oe  doubted,  that  the  frequency  of  those  breaches  of  discipline 
which  call  for  punishment  must  be  much  increased. 

We  conceive  that  the  utility  of  the  school  might  be  much  en- 
hanced, and  all  the  objections  against  it  removed,  were  the  appro- 
priations for  the  pay  of  the  cadets  gradually  withdrawn,  so  that 
none  hereafter  aamitted  should  receive  compensation ;  and  if,  at 
the  same  time,  additional  emoluments  should  be  granted  to  such 
of  the  existing  professorships  as  may  fall  vacant,  and  new  profes- 
sorships established,  of  such  value  as  to  command  the  highest 
talent  and  learning  for  the  civil  departments  of  study.    The  re- 

S 'sites  for  admission  should  be  declared  to  be  such  as  will  ensure 
X  improvement  of  the  mind  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
progress  in  the  studies  of  the  academy,  and  ought  therefore  to 
comprise  a  thorough  knowledge  of  one  foreign  language,  either 
ancient  or  modem,  in  addition  to  the  elementary  mathematics  and 
acquaintance  with  the  grammar  of  English,  which  are  now  alone 
demanded.  The  commissions  which  actually  become  vacai^ 
would  be  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  exertion ;  to  these  the  cadets 
ought  to  be  admitted  on  examination  by  the  officers  of  the. corps 
they  seek  to  enter,  in  which  persons  not  proceeding  from  the 
military  academy  should  be  permitted  to  concur.  Tte  education 
of  the  military  academy,  particularly  if  extended  somewhat  fur- 
ther in  the  experimental  sciences,  is  so  well  adapted  to  prepare 
for  many  lucrative  professions,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it 
would  be  eacerly  sought,  without  any  other  inducements,  and  by 
persons  capsible  of  bearine^  their  own  expenses;  the  distribution  of 
those  thus  receiving  a  miutary  education  throughout  the  several 
states,  where  they  would  naturally  seek  and  obtain  commissions 
in  the  militia  draughts,  would  be  of  more  value  in  preparation  for 
war,  than  if  .they  all  found  room  in  the  regular  army. 

Our  suggestions,  then,  in  respect  to  the  army,  are  few  and  sim^ 
pie,  although  we  have  been  compelled  to  illustrate  them  at  some 
length.  To  recapitulate  them,  they  consist :  in  such  an  organiza*' 
tion  of  eight  regiments  of  infantry  upon  the  peace  establisnment, 
as  will  be  capable  of  expansion,  by  the  addition  of  recruits  and 
a  few  subaltern  officers,  to  a  force  of  twenty-four  effective  bat- 
talions ;  of  an  artillery  force  adapted  to  furnish  field  batteries  of 
horse  and  foot  artillery,  not  oidy  to  the  brigades  of  the  regular 
army,  but  to  the  embodied  militia;  of  militia  draughts  selected  by 
k>t  for  six  years  service,  and  replaced  annually  by  sixths  from 
those  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-six  years,  graduated 
to  the  largest  demand  for  a  military  force  which  experience  has 
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yet  shown  to  be  necessaryi  with  a  permanent  corps  of  non-com* 
missioned  officers,  and  ready  to  be  embodied  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing;  of  a  system  of  substitutes  for  those  who  may  wish  to  avoid 
.  personal  service,  by  which  the  reffular  force  may  be  filled,  or  its 
recruiting  service  not  embarrassed;  of  the  present  engineers,  and 
a  detachment  for  topographical  duties  from  the  other  arms;  of  a 
model  regiment  of  cavalry;  and  finally,  of  a  military  school  ex- 
empt from  the  double  reproach  of  dependance  on  public  bounty, 
ana  unnecessary  severity,  and  purged  of  its  present  exclusive  cha- 
racter. 

In  respect  to  the  material  and  personal  of  the  navy,  we  have 
little  to  say.  National  pride  and  wise  policy  have  rendered  a  naval 
force  a  favourite  part  of  our  defensive  system,  and  the  gradual 
increase  which  has  been  made  in  its  number  of  vessels,  has  been 
effected  with  great  judgment  Those  classes  of  vessels,  namely, 
ships  of  the  line,  frigates,  and  corvettes,  which  could  not  be  sup- 
plied on  a  sudden  emergency,  have  been  provided,  and  the  me- 
thod now  followed,  of  keeping  them  upon  the  stocks,  ensures  them 
against  the  rapid  decay  to  which  vessels  in  ordinary  are  so  sub- 
ject The  armament  of  these  vessels  has  also  been  provided  pari 
passUf  but  we  believe  no  provision  has  been  made  for  their  sails, 
masts  and  yards,  rigging,  and  other  articles  of  equipment  These 
ought  also  to  be  procured,  and  completed ;  they  should  then  be 
.  laid  up  in  storehouses,  those  of  each  vessel  separately ;  by  such 
an  arrangement,  our  whole  navy,  if  placed  in  positions  where  the 
necessary  labour  could  be  procured,  might  be  equipped  for  sea  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

As  to  the  personal,  the  officers  have,  by  the  act  of  the  late  se»* 
aion,  gained  all  that  they  desired,  with  the  exception  of  the  rank 
of  admirals.  To  this  there  appears  to  be  a  radical  objectbn,  from 
the  fact  that  our  post-captains  stand  in  a  higher  relative  rank  than 
that  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  the  practice  of  other  services, 
from  the  command  of  a  single  ship ;  were  the  rank  of  commodore 
admitted  as  that  of  actual  commission,  and  not  of  mere  accidental 
command,  bearing  the  same  dignity  with  that  of  brigadier  in  the 
army,  and  all  other  post-captains  made  to  rank  with  colonels,  the 
difficulty  might  be  obviated,  and  a  new  rank,  corresponding  to 
that  of  major-general  in  the  army,  might  be  obtained  without  dif- 
ficulty. But  so  long  as  post-captains  of  a  few  years  standing  rank 
with  origadiers,^it  would  be  impossible  to  form  the  two  necessary 
additional  gradations  of  command,  without  raising  the  higher  of 
the  two  beyond  any  ^ade  that  has  ever  been  conferred  in  our 
army,  except  in  the  smgle  case  of  Washington  himself. 

Our  standard  of  relative  rank  has  been  borrowed  from'  the 
English  service,  and  does  not  correspond  with  the  military  system 
of  our  own  country.  In  that  service,  brigadiers  in  the  army,  like 
commodores  in  the  navy,  are  officers  whose  rank  is  derived  from 
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the  contingencies  of  duty,  and  major-generals,  who  rank  with 
rear-admirals,  are  usually  called  to  command  brigades ;  the  com^ 
mand  of  divisions  is  given  to  lieutenant-generals,  who  rank  with 
▼ice-admirals.  A  simSar  relation  in  our  army,  would  make  a  vice-  ' 
admiral  rank  with  a  major-general,  and  a  rear-admiral  with 
brimdiers. 

The  gradation  of  rank  in  our  navy  appears  to  be  incompletCf 
the  lowest  commissioned  officer  being  a  lieutenant,  who  ranks 
with  a  major  in  the  army.  It  seems  essential  that  the  first-lieu- 
tenant of  a  large  ship  should  have  higher  rank  and  emoluments 
than  his  subormnates,  and  that  there  snould  be  even  a  third  gra- 
dation. We  therefore  cannot  but  consider  it  expedient,  that  a 
new  rank,  of  second-lieutenant,  should  be  established,  and  that  the 
persons  now  ranked  as  passed  midshipmen  should  be  made  com- 
missioned oflicers.  The  only  objection  we  have  ever  heard  alleged 
to  a  distinction  in  rank  and  emolument  amons  naval  lieutenants, 
is  that  they  all  mess  together ;  but,  as  in  the  land  services  of  all 
countries,  regimental  officers,  from  colonels  to  junior  lieutenants, 
do  the  same,  we  cannot  think  this  objection  valid.  With  these 
two  new  ranks,  without  increasing  the  number  of  superior  officerst 
a  large  accession  might  be  made  to  the  numbers  of  our  naval 
officers,  and  thus  the  certainty  of  providing  commanders  of  ex- 
perience, for  the  largest  force  we  can  ever  set  afloat,  ensured. 

But  one  description  of  vessels  of  a  class  that  could  not  be  sup^ 
plied  at  a  short  notice,  has  been  neglected  in  our  plans  for  the 
mcrease  of  the  navy;  this  is  the  steam  ship.  Such  is  the  improve- 
ment which  has  taken  place  in  this  mode  of  conveyance,  that 
well  informed  persons  have  not  been  wanting,  who  imagine,  that 
in  any  future  naval  war,  vessels  moved  by  steam  will  exercise  a 
paramount  influence  on  its  results.  The  United  States  led  the  way 
m  the  construction  of  steam  frigates,  and  have  kept  in  advance  of 
all  other  countries  in  the  construction  of  steam  vessels  for  the 
navigation  of  rivers  and  lakes.  The  time  seems  now  to  have 
arrived,  when  the  structure  of  steam  ships  of  war  may  again  be 
undertaJten,  with  the  certainty  of  avoiding  the  mistakes  insepara-. 
ble  to  the  infancy  of  an  art;  and  it  is  probably  only  by  this  arm, 
that  the  deep  inlets  and  bays  which  open  an  access  to  the  very 
vitals  of  our  country,  can  be  rendered  inaccessible  to  an  enemy 
powerful  at  sea. 

The  part  of  our  naval  arm  which  has  not  received  the  projxnr 
degree  of  attention,  is  the  improvement,  with  the  proper  location, 
of  our  dock  yards.  No  one  can  have  visited  them,  without  bein^ 
sensible  how  unworthy  they  are  of  a  nation  having  the  first  naval 
reputation,  and  the  capacity  of  wielding  the  second  maritime 
force.  This,  perhaps,  is  fortunate,  as  it  wul  diminish  the  difficulty 
of  changing  their  position,  which,  so  far  as  the  most  important 
are  concerned,  is  injudicious  and  exposed*  Our  principal  dock 
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yards,  as  decided  by  the  position  of  dry  docks,  are  those  of 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  and  Portsmouth,  in  Virginia.  To 
these,  a  dry  dock  in  the  harbour  of  New  York  is  now  to  be  added* 
This  last  is  a  most  judicious  addition,  as  New  York  must,  from  its 
preponderating  trade,  be  the  best  recruiting  station,  and  furnish  the 
largest  adventitious  aid  of  builders,  riggers,  and  other  workmen, 
being  in  fact  the  essential  port  of  departure  of  aD  our  larger  ships, 
wherever  they  may  have  been  equipped  or  built  But  it  is  to  oe 
hoped  that  this  dry  dock  may  not  be  built  in  the  present  navy 
yard  at  Brooklyn. .  That  city,  which  forms  so  important  a  part 
of  the  commercial  metropolis,  is  situated  on  Long  Island,  ana  no 
obstacle  exists,  or  can  well  be  created,  to  prevent  a  small  army 
being  thrown  on  shore,  either  from  the  sound  or  from  the  sea, 
which  could  reach  the  navy  yard  in  a  few  hours,  and  complete 
its  destruction  before  any  force  could  be  collected  to  oppose  it. 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  is  almost  as  much  exposed,  out  de- 
rives protection  from  the  greater  facility  with  which  the  militia  of 
a  populous  country  could  be  arrayed;  but  Portsmouth  is  far  more 
accessible  than  either,  for  by  creeks  communicating  with  Lyn- 
haven  Bay,  men-of-war's  boats  could  be  pushed  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  navy  yard,  and  a  landing  mi^ht  be  effected  under 
the  protection  of  the  guns  of  shipping,  from  that  bay,  within  a  few 
miles.  The  position  of  Charlestown  is,  however,  susceptible  of  an 
easy  defence,  and  ought  to  be  covered,  on  the  land  side,  by  a  work 
capable  of  withstanding  a  siege ;  those  of  Brooklyn  and  Ports- 
mouth, on  the  other  hand,  ought  to  be  at  once  abandoned,  or  at 
least  no  further  exoense  ought  to  be  laid  out  on  either.  The  prin- 
cipal dock  yard  ol  the  Chesapeake,  ought  to  be  removed  to  the 
position  on  James  river,  chosen  by  the  late  board  of  engineers. 
That  of  New  York  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Hudson.  The  time  was,  when  we  should  have  recommended 
that  it  should  be  placed  above  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  river, 
as  suggested  to  the  administration  by  which  our  navy  was  first 
created,  but  the  increase  of  our  strength  and  population  no  longer 
renders  such  extreme  precaution  necessary.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  place  it  between  the  site  of  the  city  of  Jersey,  and  a  point  op- 
posite to  the  northern  end  of  the  island  on'  which  New  York  is 
situated.  It  will  then  be  secured  from  all  attacks,  unless  made  by 
a  powerful  fleet,  and  an  army  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand 
men,  a  force  too  great  for  the  object  From  an  enemy  landing 
on  Long  Island,  it  would  be  protected  by  the  Hudson  and  East 
rivers ;  from  one  landing  in  Jersey,  by  the  Passaic  and  Hackeo- 
sack ;  if  the  attempt  should  be  made  by  Staten  Island,  it  is  covered 
by  the  deep  and  rapid  current  of  the  Kills;  if  it  should  be  approach- 
ed by  the  way  of  West  Chester,  the  enemy  must  pass  the  Haerlem 
and  Hudson  rivers.  In  each  of  these  cases,  the  retreat  of  a  small 
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force  would  be  almost  impossible,  and  a  work  upon  the  pallisa- 
does  would  render  capture  impracticable. 

The  objections  which  have  nitherto  been  urged  against  making 
the  harbour  of  New  York  the  principal  naval  station  of  the  Uniout 
have  been  obviated,  by  its  having  been  shown  that  the  bar  is  ac- 
cessible to  the  largest  ships ;  but  its  advantages  might  be  more 
than  doubled,  by  giving  it  a  safe  and  certain  entrance  from  the 
Sound,  by  a  cut  at  HaUett's  Cove.  In  this  case,  a  fleet  in  New 
York  could  only  be  blockaded  by  a  double  force,  as  all  the  ope- 
rations of  a  single  superior  squadron  could  be  watched  from  the 
Hampstead  Hill,  and  communicated  by  telegraph,  so  that  one  or 
other  passage  would  be  known  to  be  open.  So  far  as  attack  bv 
naval  means  alone  is  concerned,  the  works  at  the  Narrows,  if 
manned  and  armed,  already  render  that  pass  inaccessible,  and  the 
works  projected  at  Frog's  Neck,  will  be  equally  efficient  in  respect 
to  the  Sound. 

Projects  have,  it  is  said,  been  entertained  of  making  the  princi- 
pal station  and  dock  yard  of  the  navy,  in  Narraganset  Bay.  To 
this  we  fear  there  are  insuperable  objections,  for  we  doubt  whether 
there  be  any  point  within  the  waters  of  Rhode  Island,  accessible 
to  the  largest  description  of  vessels,  that  would  not  be  within  reach 
of  shells  Siat  could  oe  thrown  from  points  easily  reached  from  the 
sea,  and  which  it  would  be  hardly  practicable  to  secure  from  an 
active  enemy.  This  weakness  of  the  position  of  Rhode  Island,  has 
been  only  recently  developed,  by  the  discovery  of  channels  navi- 
gable for  frigatesj  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  adapted 
only  to  mere  craft. 

The  rivers  to  the  south  of  the  Chesapeake,  are  closed  at  their 
mouths  by  bars,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  large 
vessels.    Dock  yards  for  the  equipment  and  repair  of  ships  of  me 
line,  and  frigates,  must  therefore  oe  confined  to  the  northern  por- 
tions of  our  country;  and  we  do  not  conceive  that  any  need  can 
ever  exist  for  more  than  the  three  of  which  we  have  spoken.  For 
building  ships,  the  yards  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washing- 
ton, will  still  be  valuable,  and  it  will  indeed  be  good  policy  not  to 
diminish  the  present  number  of  establishments  of  that  description, 
particularly  if  situated  in  places  where  skilful  artisans  are  to  be 
procured.  But  our  commerce  is  more  vulnerable  to  the  south  than 
in  any  other  direction;  a  vast  proportion  of  the  value  of  our  ex- 
ports already  passes  between  Florida  and  Cuba,  and  this  propor- 
tion is  increasing  almost  daily.    This  is  not  only  exposed  to  the 
pirates  in  time  of  peace,  and  privateers  in  time  of  war,  who  may 
skulk  in  the  harbours  of  Cuba,  but  might  be  wholly  cut  off  by  a 
fleet  taking  advantage  of  the  neutrality  of  that  island.    Tampa 
Bay,  on  the  western  coast  of  Florida,  is  said  to  be  accessible  for 
large  vessels,  and  might  at  some  future  time  be  occupied  as  a  naval 
dejfctf  but  at  the  present  moment,  it  could  not  be  defended  or  re- 
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lieved,  if  attacked.  All,  then,  which  can  be  done  at  present,  is  to 
extend  the  dock  yard  at  Pensacola,  until  it  shall  contain  aH  that 
is  necessary  for  equipping  and  repairing  corvettes,  and  in  particu- 
lar a  good  dry  dock  or  marine  rail  way. 
It  will  never  again  be  attempted  by  a  foreign  enemy  to  con- 

2uer  any  part  of  the  United  States,  except  smalldistricts  upon  our 
rontiers,  which  might  be  convenient  to  them,  and  injurious  to  us. 
There  are,  however,  positions  which  an  enemy  might  be  disposed 
to  seize  and  occupy,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  damage  which 
Buch  occupation  would  inflict  upon  us.    Two  points,  especially, 
present  themselves  upon  our  map,  where  this  is  to  be  apprehended ; 
these  are.  New  York  and  New  Orleans.    These,  in  tact,  are  the 
only  two  places  in  the  Union  against  which  a  foe  would  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  direct  a  formidable  armament;  but  if  on  any 
future  occasion,  such  a  hostile  force  be  directed  against  this  coun* 
try,  as  will  reduce  our  navy  to  inaction,  it  may  be  assumed  as 
certain,  that  one  or  both  of  these  important  cities  will  be  struck  at. 
The  one  is  the  general  centre  of  exchanges,  and  is  derivinff  new 
relative  importance  from  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  na« 
tional  bank,  the  other  the  only  port  of  the  vast  valley  of  the  Mi»- 
sissippL  Both,  if  once  taken,  may  be  defended  against  almost  any 
force  the  United  States  can  bring  against  them.    New  Orleans, 
however,  luckily  possesses  great  natural  strength,  from  the  diffi* 
cult  character  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  situated.    The  access 
by  the  Mississippi,  may  be  rendered  impracticable,  as  may  the 
approaches  by  Lakes  Eforgne  and  Ponchartrain.   Still  it  might  be 
well  to  form  lines  both  above  and  below  the  city,  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  extending  from  the  stream  to  the  impassable 
marshes  in  the  rear,  by  which  an  enemy  could  be  prevented  from 
entering  and  occupying  the  city,  even  should  he  effect  a  landing. 
As  such  lines  may  be  covered  by  ditches  filled  with  the  water  of 
the  river,  and  as  ice  thick  enough  to  bear  columns  of  troops,  never 
forms  in  that  climate,  they  could  only  be  carried  by  a  r^ular 
siege.    It  is  to  this  peculiarity  in  the  country,  that  the  difficulty 
of  recovering  New  Orleans,  if  once  taken,  is  owing.    An  enemy 
might  enclose  by  such  lines,  constructed  above  the  city,  a  space 
that  would  render  him  independent  of  fbreisn  supplies  of  provi- 
sions, and  as  every  mill  race  would  aflbrd  him  a  new  defensible 
position,  could  not  be  expelled  but  at  vast  expense  of  blood  and 
treasure. 

New  York  is  less  easily  defensible  against  foreign  attacks  than 
New  Orleans.  Towards  the  north,  indeed,  the  ground  is  naturally 
so  strong,  that  it  might  be  readily  defended,  and  afler  the  works 
jat  Frog's  Neck  are  nnished,  an  enemy  would  hardly  dare  to  throw 
himself  into  West  Chester,  with  the  warlike  popdations  of  Con- 
necticut and  the  Highlands  in  his  rear.  But  on  the  Lons  Island 
side.  New  York  is  not  only  liable  to  a  sudden  inroad,  whicn  might 
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reach  Brooklyn,  within  a  short  cannon  shot  of  the  centre  of  busi- 
nessy  and  where  the  present  navy  yard  alone  would  offer  a  suffi- 
cient inducement,  but  in  the  case  of  an  expedition  intended  to  oc- 
cupy and  retain  this  city  as  a  military  position,  an  army  landed 
on  Long  Island  would  have  its  flanks  and  rear  covered  from  at- 
tack, have  a  retreat  secured,  and  could  at  its  leisure  proceed  to 
its  object  If  Williamsburgh  or  Brooklyn  be  reached,  the  city 
itself  must  capitulate,  as  it  might  be  ruined  from  either  position  by 
bombardment  The  only  means  of  frustrating  such  an  attempt, 
would  consist  in  forming  intrenched  camps  on  the  battle  ground 
of  the  year  1776,  *capaole  of  containing  an  army  which  might 
cope  successfully  with  any  hostile  force  which  could  be  landed, 
and  so  strengthened  by  the  skill  of  the  engineer,  that  even  when 
merely  guaraed,  they  could  not  be  carried  without  the  formality 
of  a  siege. 

Our  other  maritime  cities,  however  valuable  to  us,  would  not 
be  an  object  for  the  employment  of  a  large  hostile  force.  They 
have  only  to  apprehend  marauding  expeditions  of  a  few  thousand 
men,  such  as  those  of  Ross  and  Uockbum  during  the  late  war. 
WorloB  have  been  planned  for  the  harbours  of  most  of  these,  which 
wiH  secure  them  against  a  mere  naval  force,  and  some  of  them, 
as  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston,  can  hardly  be  approached 
with  safety  on  the  land  side,  for  a  small  force  adventuring  on  such 
an  enterprise,  might  count  on  being  surrounded  and  forced  to  sur- 
nender.  Baltimore,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  exposed,  unless  the 
whole  Chesapeake  should  be  rendered  inaccessible,  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear possible  to  render  that  city  defensible,  except  by  a  continuous 
wall,  covered  by  works,  on  the  adjacent  heights,  upon  the  princi- 
ple origiaallv  pointed  but  by  Montalembert,  and  so  beautifully  ap- 
plied, recently,  in  the  plans  of  General  Bernard,  for  the  fortification 
of  Paris. 

Lines  secure  against  sudden  attack,  covered  by  detached  and 
enclosed  works,  might  also  be  advantageously  applied  to  several 
other  of  our  seaport  towns,  whose  wealth  might  offer  a  tempta- 
tion to  their  being  laid  under  contribution.  In  all  such  prepara- 
tions for  defence,  there  is  one  important  difficulty,  arising  from  the 
rapid  increase  of  our  cities.  Thus^  the  very  strong  and  defensible 
position  occupied  by  the  British  army  for  the  interior  defence  of 
New  York,  is  now  covered  with  streets  and  buildings,  the  hills 
fevelled,  and  the  waters  drained;  the  lines  occupied  on  Brooklyn 
heights,  both  during  the  revolutionary  and  late  war,  are  in  the 
same  condition;  so  that  natural  defences  of  equal  value  must  now 
be  sought  at  a  distance.  It  is  therefore  Questionable  whether  in 
any  other  event  except  that  of  war,  it  would  be  practicable  to  en- 
last  the  feelings  of  the  population  of  our  cities  in  measures  which 
would  put  a  definite  limit  to  their  extension,  and  make  speculation 
on  future  growth  beyond  that  boundary,  impracticable.   Yet  it 
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might  be  well  that  the  general  government  should  tender  to  the 
most  exposed  and  important  of  our  towns,  the  outlay  of  as  large 
an  amount  as  they  would  themselves  raise,  to  place  their  property 
beyond  the  reach  of  insult.  Such  tenders  would  no  doubt  be  in- 
stantly accepted  in  case  of  alarm,  and  would  place  this  part  of 
national  defence  on  a  proper  footing;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  defence  of  a  particular  city  ought  neither  to  be  wholly 
borne  by  its  inhabitants,  nor  yet  be  wholly  charged  to  the  nation 
at  large. 

Washington  is  to  be  preserved  from  attack  by  rendering  the 
Potomac  and  Patuxent  inaccessible  by  ships;*  when  this  is  done, 
the  force  which  will  be  demanded  for  reaching  it  will  be  too  great 
for  the  value  of  the  object 

Rhode  Island  might  be  an  object  of  attack,  from  the  excellence 
of  its  harbour,  and  the  ease  with  which,  if  once  occupied,  it  can 
be  defended.  It  possesses,  however,  too  small  a  relation  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  Union,  to  make  it  probable  that  a  powerfiil 
armament  would  be  directed  against  it,  unless  it  should  oe  made 
a  naval  station.  Should  this  not  be  done,  all  that  may  be  needed 
in  addition  to  the  works  now  erecting,  would  he  2itite  de  pont^  at 
the  present  bridge  between  the  island  and  the  main  land,  by  which 
the  town  of  Newport  might  be  prevented  from  becoming  inacces- 
sible, if  ever  occupied  by  an  enemy. 

In  respect  to  this  work  at  Newport,  as  in  relation  to  most  of 
those  planned  and  constructed  upon  our  coast,  we  have  to  urge 
one  objection  common  to  them  aU,  except  those  which  cover  posi- 
tions of  the  greatest  importance;  they  are  too  extensive  and  too 
strong:  too  extensive,  inasmuch  as  they  require  garrisons  too  nu- 
merous in  relation  to  the  points  they  defend;  too  strong,  because, 
if  weakly  garrisoned,  they  mav  be  seized,  and  would  then  be  in 
many  cases  irrecoverable.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case 
with  the  fortresses  at  Hampton  roads,  and  the  one  we  have  just 
named.  The  former,  so  long  as  the  navy  yard  lies  in  its  present 
exposed  position,  cover  nothing;  the  latter  only  a  harbour,  which 
England,  while  it  possesses  Halifax  and  Bermuda,  will  not  desire, 
and  which  France,  unless  seduced  by  the  very  strength  of  our 
own  exertions,  would  not  venture  to  occupy.  The  former,  how- 
ever, will  resume  their  proper  value,  ana  sanction  the  views  of 
the  engineer  who  planned  them,  so  soon  as  the  navy  yard  of 
James  river  is  removed  to  the  place  of  his  selection. 

Batteries  upon  the  land,  if  properly  situated,  have  such  an  im- 
mense advantage  over  shipping,  that  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  make 
them  of  any  great  extent,  or  to  arm  them  with  many  cannon.  The 
only  case  where  large  works,  and  a  numerous  artillery,  become 
necessary,  is  when  a  commanding  position  cannot  be  obtained  ex- 
cept on  the  water's  edge.  In  such  ^  case,  walls  must  be  raised  at 
least  as  high  as  the  upper  deck  of  the  largest  ship,  and  their  whole 
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face  pierced  with  embrasures  for  cannon.  In  this  mode  of  con- 
struction, the  only  superiority  the  battery  will  possess  over  ship- 
ping, is  in  the  use  of  red  hot  shot,  and  when  this  is  skilfully  ap- 
plied, the  experience  of  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  seems  to  show  that 
the  superiority  in  favour  of  the  land  service,  is  at  least  two  to  one. 
But  wnen  the  commanding  position  can  be  withdrawn  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  channel,  and  the  space  between  the  bat- 
tery and  the  water  can  be  formed  into  an  earthen  slope,  then  three 
or  four  heavy  guns  are  more  than  a  match  for  the  largest  ship 
They  in  fact  possess  all  the  powers  which  the  batteries  used  m 
attacking  fortresses  display,  and  in  addition,  act  against  a  com- 
bustible body. 

Sea  coast  batteries  may,  therefore,  be  in  most  cases  formed  of 
simple  parapets  covered  by  a  ditch.  Squared  logs  of  timber,  filled 
witn  well  rammed  earth,  or  which  is  better,  with  pebble  mortar, 
and  fragments  of  stones,  make  a  sufficient  epaulment  But  as  the 
crew  of  a  ship  would  rather  adventure  their  assault  than  encoun- 
ter their  fire,  they  must  be  covered  by  blockhouses  or  towers  of 
nuisonry  which  cannot  be  escaladed.  Such  was  the  plan  of  bat- 
teries adopted  by  Buonaparte  when  called  to  protect  the  southern 
coast  of  France,  after  the  recapture  of  Toulon.  Simple  platforms 
and  parapets  like  those  of  a  siege  battery,  were  armed  with  heavy 
guns,  and  protected  in  the  rear  by  a  tower,  with  loop  holes  for 
musketry.  These  were  never  successfully  attacked,  altnough  Nel- 
son was  the  commander,  to  oppose  whom  they  were  constructed. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  entrances  of  rivers,  and  of  har- 
bours, in  order  to  make  our  coast  defence  sufficient  Important 
parts  of  our  country  are  pierced  by  deep  bays,  gulfs,  and  sounds, 
in  which  an  enemy  may  lie  at  anchor,  bevond  the  reach  of  cannon 
shot,  and  thus  in  fact  occupy,  to  our  exclusion.  Of  such  openings, 
the  two  most  important  are  the  Chesapeake  and  Long  Island 
Sound.  It  is,  however,  a  well  known  fact,  that  ships  dare  not  an- 
chor within  the  reach  of  shells,  and  there  are  few  roadsteads  in 
either  of  these  waters,  where  they  might  not  be  assailed  by  this 

ries  of  military  projectile.  The  twelve  inch  mortars  used  in 
sea  service,  and  for  coast  batteries,  carry  their  shells  two 
miles,  within  which  distance  from  either  shore,  these  bays  might, 
by  a  skilful  position  of  mortar  batteries,  be  rendered  untenable. 
Such  batteries  ought  to  be  protected  like  those  of  cannon,  by  tow- 
ers which  could  not  be  carried  by  assault,  or  ought  to  be  enclosed 
in  inaccessible  works.  We  conceive  that  this  method  would  suf- 
fice in  a'  great  degree  to  secure  the  important  anchorage  of  Lyn- 
haven  bay,  from  teing  used  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  by  an  enemy. 
There  are  also  islands  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Long  Island 
Sound,  which  an  enemy  may  occupy;  some  of  these  were  held 
during  the  whole  of  the  late*  war,  much  to  our  annoyance,  and 
others  ave  susceptible  of  the  same  use.    Such  islands  should  be 
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occopied  by  works  which  could  not  be  taken  without  the  formality 
of  a  regular  siege. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow,  that  fortifications  of  this  description 
need  be  of  great  extent  or  expense.  The  enguieers  of  Europe, 
who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  the  defence  of  cities,  have 
ffenerally  failed  in  the  arrangement  of  small  works  for  a  good  de- 
fence, but  some  instances  have  occurred,  which  show  that  it  is 
g^ssible  that  even  the  smallest  space  may  be  rendered  tenable, 
uch,  for  instance,  was  the  defence  of  a  windmill  in  the  Island  of 
Corsica,  when  attacked  by  the  English.  This  was  no  more  than 
a  circular  tower  of  masonry,  having  a  revolving  cap  to  train  the 
sails  to  the  wind.  The  cap  and  sails  being  removed,  a  cannon 
was  mounted  so  as  to  revolve  upon  the  rollers  by  which  the  former 
had  been  previously  supported.  The  defence  made  by  means  of 
this  temporary  expedient,  was  so  efficient,  that  the  engineers  of 
England  have  copied  it  in  innumerable  small  works,  by  which, 
dunng  the  threat  of  invasion  by  Napoleon,  the  whole  coeist  of  that 
country  was  studded,  under  the  name  of  Martello  towers.  These, 
however,  are  wanting  in  many  of  the  requisites  for  a  good  de^ 
fence.  If  approached  within  a  small  distance,  as  they  may  h& 
under  cover  of  night,  the  cannon  on  their  top  becomes  useless, 
and  a  battery  may  be  erected,  almost  in  safety,  against  them,  by 
which  their  masonry,  which  is  entirely  exposed,  will  be  speedily 
ruined,  and  the  assault  will  not  be  met  by  flanking  defences.  We 
have  planned  to  oursdves  a  modification  o(  the  native  fort^catiozk 
of  our  country,  the  blockhouse,  which  should  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Martello  tower,  and  none  of  its  defects.  This  is  a 
square  redoubt  of  masonry,  or  of  logs,  filled  with  earth,  or  rude 
stone  work,  and  sunk  in  a  ditch;  bv  which,  and  the  excavated 
earth  formed  into  a  glacis,  the  whole  of  the  masonrv  woudd  be 
covered  firom  camiot  shot;  the  top  vaulted  or  covered  bomb  proof, 
and  bearing  a  platform  of  sufficient  extent  to  receive  four  heavy 
guns  mounted  on  pivots;  we  wodd  make  the  counterscarp  of  such 
a  work,  a  eallery  with  loop  holes.  Such  a  fortification  could  not 
be  approacned  to  a  point  which  its  guns  could  not  reach;  could 
not  be  carried  by  escalade;  if  attacked  in  form,  a  practicable 
breach,  if  made,  would  still  be  defended  by  the  reverse  fires  of  the 
counterscarp,  from  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  expel  the  de- 
fenders by  means  of  mines.  Fifty  or  sixty  men  might  therefore 
defend  it  for  a  week  against  almost  any  force;  and,  that  it  might 
not  yield  to  a  blockade,  it  should  be  provisioned  for  a  month.  A 
well,  or  a  cistern  to  wlidch  water  would  be  furnished  by  a  tempo- 
rary roof  covering  the  whole,  would  of  course  be  an  indispensaole 
adjunct  We  have  also  beheld,  in  imagination,  works  of  not  more 
than  five  or  six  hundred  feet  in  circuit,  having  for  a  nucleus  a  de- 
fensible lodgment  for  their  garrison,  which,  if  made  of  no  other 
materials  than  wood  and  eaurth,  might  resist  almost  as  long  as  a 
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reffABx  square  on  yaiilmn*s  ^stem,  requiring  twenty-five  hundred 
men  for  its  defence.  We  conceive  this  is  practicable,  by  adopting 
almost  in  Mo  the  principles  of  Camot,  witn  this  exception,  that  an 
active  defence  by  sorties,  need  not  enter  into  the  view  of  those 
ivho  plan  works  for  our  country,  for  the  object  will  not  be,  as  in 
£urope,  to  make  a  small  number  of  ffood  troops  compete  on  equal 
ternis  with  a  larce  one,  but  to  enable  a  militia  to  defend  itself 
against  disciplined  soldiersL 

The  views  we  have  stated  in  respect  to  the  defence  of  ouf  sea 
boards  might  be  applied  to  the  lakes  of  our  northern  frontier.  But 
we  conceive,  that  should  a  contest  ever  arise  again  with  Great 
Britain,  the  true  sj^em  of  defence  will  be  to  attack  Lower  Cana-' 
da;  if  the  attention  of  our  opponents  be  thus  dravni  to  the  single 
communication  which  exists  between  the  colony  and  the  mothef 
country,  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of  inroads  from  the  upper 
p/ovince.  Indeed  it  is  still  a  matter  of  boast  among  British  offi- 
cers, that,  during  the  late  war,  by  exciting  the  fears  of  oor  nefw 
settlements,  they  contrived  to  prevent  the  blows  that  ought  to  have 
been  aimed  at  the  base  of  tneir  operations;  and  compelled  the 
United  States  to  waste  in  contests  on  the  lakes  and  the  Niagara 
river^  means  more  than  sufficient  to  have  conquered  even  Quebec 
itseU: 

One  only  fortress  on  the  frontier  of  the  lak^s,  appears  indispen*' 
aafaie  to  our  safety,  and  that  is  one  which  shall  command  the  ap- 
proaches to  Lake  Champlain^  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  gre^ 
r^ret  that  the  award  of  the  king  of  Holland  has  not  been  acced- 
ed to»  as  the  states  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine  n^ay  be  compen- 
sated in  money  for  the  territorv  which  they  lose,  while  no  money 
can  repay  the  danger  to  which  the  Union  would  be  exposed^  if 
Rouse's  point  passes  into  foreign  hands. 

One  new  element  of  defence  has  been  acquired  by  the  United 
States  since  the  late  war.  This  is  the  completion  of  so  many  navi- 

£ble  communicatioiM,  and  the  opening  of  so  many  rail  roads.  In 
)  last  war,  the  transportation  of  cannon  and  munitions  to  the 
^aces  where  they  were  needed,  was  more  than  the  original  cost 
The  guns  which  armed  the  fleet  of  Chauncey  on  Lake  Ontario, 
were  carried  by  land  from  Washington.  Now,  not  only  may 
heavy  articles  be  cai'ried  wholly  by  water  from  the  Roanoke  to 
the  frontiers  of  Canada,  but,  by  the  aid  of  steam  navigation,  the 
whole  of  the  garrisons  of  the  coasts  might  be  collected  within  a 
few  days  at  an^  point  between  those  limits.  These  advantages 
have  been  partially  tested  in  the  late  Indian  campaign,  and  are 
almost  inappreciable;  but  they  involve  the  necessity  of  defending 
them  from  injury  and  interruption.  The  Delaware  part  of  this 
communication  lies  within  the  line  of  defence  chosen  by  the  board 
of  engineers,  and  when  Fort  Delaware  is  restored,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  guarded;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  Elk  river  and  the 
VOL.  xviu.— irct  S6*  18 
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Raritan.    The  former,  too,  as  experience  has  shown,  opens  an 
easy  road  to  the  important  city  of  Philadelphia. 

One  means  of  annoyance  which  would  be  possessed  by  a  fo- 
reign foe  in  any  future  war,  is  of  a  most  appalling  character,  and 
we  should  not  have  ventured  to  mention  it,  were  it  not  that  more 
than  one  European  writer  has  pointed  it  out,  and  even  planned 
the  operations  oy  which  it  might  be  carried  into  effect  This  is 
the  excitement  of  a  servile  war  in  the  southern  states,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  a  force  of  runaway  negroes.  The  mode  pointed  out 
IS  to  occupy  the  eastern  shore  olf  the  Chesapeake,  with  the  State 
of  Delaware,  by  a  force  landed  near  New  Castle  or  the  Head  of 
Elk,  and  by  commanding  the  waters  of  that  bay,  furnish  means  of 
transport  to  the  slaves  on  the  opposite  shores.  We  do  not  appre* 
h^nd  that  this  could  be  successful,  in  the  face  of  a  dense  free  popo- 
lation,  but  the  very  suggestion  shows  the  disposition  to  make  use  of 
this  execrable  mode  of  warfare,  and  warns  us  to  prepare  for  it  We 
are  far  from  wishing  to  interfere  in  the  slave  question,  and  we  can 
feel  the  justice  of  the  anger  which  is  excited  in  every  southern 
bosom,  when  an  inhabitant  of  states  where  this  danger  does  not  ex- 
ist, undertakes  to  reason,  when  they  can  only  feeL^ut  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  a  knowledge  that  such  a  threat  has  been  thrown 
out,  ought  to  excite  attention  in  all  who  love  their  country,  and  re- 

£rd  the  blood  of  their  wives  and  children.  In  the  present  state  of 
i  southern  country,  such  a  threat  is  appalling;  a  population  of 
slaves  increasing  far  more  rapidly  than  tneir  masters,  and  already 
far  more  numerous,  is  not  an  object  entirely  without  dread  ev«i  in 
time  of  peace;  but  in  time  of  war,  against  an  enemy  who  would  not 
scruple  to  arm  and  excite  thispopulation,  it  is  one  of  awe  and  terror. 
That  in  any  future  war  vnth  England,  this  mode  of  offence  would  be 
employed  with  as  little  scruple,  and  as  little  regard  to  the  final  fate 
of  persons  brought  to  her  aid,  as  she  manifested  in  relation  to  the 
Inoians  in  the  late  war,  is  not  to  be  doubted;  nor  can  we  feel  as- 
sured, that  if  France  should  be  foiled,  as  she  must  be,  in  an  am)eal 
to  the  former  colony  of  that  nation  which  now  forms  a  part  ot  the 
Union,  she  would  not  resort  to  similar  measures.  Whatever  might 
be  the  result,  the  very  attempt  would  be  attended  with  a  distress 
and  desolation,  of  which  the  waste  of  the  Niagara  firontier  would 
be  a  feeble  type.  Such  an  attempt  can  only  be  rendered  innocuous 
by  a  change  of  system.  The  free  coloured  population  which  al- 
ready exists,  and  particularly  the  mixed  race,  which  is  more  hated 
by  the  full  blooded  African  than  his  white  masters,  ought  to  be 
retained  and  encouraged,  instead  of  being  expatriated  .with  ikaX 
local  knowledge  which  will  render  it  dangerous,  and  that  sense  of 
wrong  which  will  impel  it  to  return  in  vengeance.  In  short,  we 
see  no  safety  to  the  slave  holding  states,  in  any  fiiture  war  against 
a  powerful  nation,  but  in  the  adoption  of  the  Spanish  code;  a  code 
which  gives  every  slave  a  hdjpe  of  fieedom,  makes  his  efibrts  to 
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obtain  it  a  benefit  to  his  owner,  and  forms  a  fi^ee  population^  whichi 
instead  of  requiring  watching  even  in  time  of  peace,  may  be  safely 
trusted  with  arms,  both  for  the  repression  of  the  revolt  of  theur 
unemancipated  fellows,  and  to  repel  foreign  invasion.  That  such 
a  state  of  things  is  attainable,  is  satisfactorily  shown  by  the  exam- 
ple of  Cuba,  ^raich  has  been  put  in  a  state  to  defy  the  invasion  of 
the  revolted  colonies  of  Spain  uy  coloured  troops,  and  whose  plant- 
ers lately  looked  upon  disturbances  in  the  neighbouring  Island  of 
Jamaica,  not  as  exnibiting  a  bad  example  to  their  slaves,  but  as  a 
certain  accession  to  their  own  prosperity.  The  general  govern- 
ment,  without  meddling  in  the  oisputed  question  of  slavery,  might 
lead  the  way  in  this  course,  by  allowing  the  southern  states  to  sub* 
stitute  in  part  for  the  draughts  we  have  proposed  to  be  made  from 
the  miUtia,  battalions  of  black  troops,  office^d  by  whites,  to  whom 
freedom  and  a  ffrant  of  land  in  their  native  states,  should  be  given 
at  the  close  of  Uieir  service. 

This  suggestion  for  diminishing  the  drain  upon  a  white  popula- 
tion, already  too  scanty,  by  embraying  emancipated  slaves,  is  not 
our  own.  It  was  originally  proposed,  during  the  inroads  of  Com- 
waDis,  by  one  of  the  test  patriots  of  the  southern  states,  the  younger 
Laurens.  It  would  have  been  carried  into  effect,  had  the  revdu- 
tionary  war  endured  longer  than  it  did;  and  so  far  from  an  oppo- 
sition bein^  apprehended,  the  project  was  then  hailed  with  joy  in 
every  part  of  the  slave  holding  region.  We  know  that  a  strong 
feeling  may  probably  be  excited  on  the  very  commencement  of 
such  a  project ;  but  we  would  beg  those  who  might  at  first  see 
objections,  to  ask  themselves  which  would  be  b^t,  in  the  case 
of  a  drai^hted  militia  being  embodied  and  sent  to  the  frontier  for 
its  defence,  to  call  from  their  homes  the  flower  of  the  white  popu* 
lation,  and  leave  the  slaves  undiminished  in  numbers,  or  to  leave 
the  former  of  these  in  their  usual  residences,  and  draw  ofi*,  to  form 
a  military  force,  the  most  able  bodied  blacks.  No  one  can  hesitate 
in  a  choice  between  the  two  propositions,  and  battalions  consti- 
tuted from  emancipated  slaves  would  not  be  dangerous,  if  properly 
oflicered,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  exaniple  of  the  British  in 
India,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  form  an  army  from  the  native  popu- 
lation, and  employ  that  army  to  maintain  the  subjugation  of  the 
rest,  and  to  extend  their  possessions. 

The  general  government  also  possesses  the  power,  although  we 
shouki  he  far  from  wishing  to  see  it  exercisea,  except  at  me  in- 
stance of  the  southern  states  themselves,  of  checking  the  dispro- 
portionate increase  of  the  coloured  population.  The  best  means 
for  this  purpose  are  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  between  the 
several  states.  Were  this  done,  but  a  few  years  would  elapse,  be- 
fore measures  of  gradual  emanoipation  would  be  called  for  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  perhaps  even  in  North  Carolina;  and, 
however  unwilling  the  southern  peopte  might  be  to  believe  it*  tfaoae 
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Vfho  have  witnessed  the  course  of  things  in  the  former  slave  hold* 
ing  counties  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  will  predict  to  them, 
that  such  measures  will,  by  giving  an  increased  value  to  land,  more 
than  repay  the  whole  present  value  of  the  slaves  they  hold.  The 
lower  counties  of  Virginia  have  the  deepest  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion. If  there  be  any  region  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  whose  natu- 
ral advantages  of  soil,  situation,  and  climate,  of  easy  navigable 
communiciLtions,  of  aquatic  wealth  in  fisheries,  could  tempt  the 
emigrant  from  foreign  shores,  or  from  our  own  northern  hives, 
this  might  be  thought  to  deserve  the  preference;  and  yet,  from  the 
simple  fact,  that  where  agricultural  labour  is  performed  by  slaves, 
a  wnite  man  considers  himself  degraded,  by  the  occunation  which 
ennobled  a  Cincinnatus,  a  Fabricius,  and  a  Reffulus,  tnese  regions, 
so  favoured  by  nature,  are  passed  by,  and  condemned  to  decrease, 
almost  annually,  if  not  in  actual,  yet  in  relative  wealth,  and  poli- 
tical importance. 

The  time  has  been,  when  Virginia  stood  first  in  the  confederacy 
in  every  respect,  and  when  her  statesmen,  so  far  from  fearinff  a 
decline,  anticinated  that  this  supremacy  would  be  elevated  ramer 
than  depressed.  At  that  time,  New  York  also  was  a  slave  holding 
istate.  We  are  not  so  youne  but  we  can  recollect  when,  as  chil^ 
dren,  we  were  alarmed  by  fears  of  a  servile  revolt,  when  the  in- 
habitants of  its  £hieS  city  patrolled  its  streets  by  night,  to  prevent 
the  slaves  from  setting  it  on  fire,  and  when  the  farmers  of  its  vi- 
cinity were  inclined  to  stigmatize  the  measures  of  gradual  eman-r 
oipation,  adopted  as  a  means  of  removing  such  fears  for  the  fu- 
ture, as  an  unjustifiable  interference.  Yet  the  descendants  of  these 
very  farmers,  now  reap,  in  a  tenfold  product,  tlie  harvest  of  this 
wise  and  salutary  measure.  Had  Maryland  and  Virffinia  adopted, 
at  the  same  epoch,  analogous  measures,  more  slow,  mdeed,  in  just 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  evil,  we  feel  assured  that  their  rela- 
tive rank  might  have  been  retained ;  and  are  not  sure  but  that  the 
anticipations  of  Washington  and  Jefiei-son  miffht  have  been  realis- 
ed, by  the  location  of  the  great  mart  of  the  United  States,  upon 
the  Chesapeake  or  one  of  its  tributaries. 

We  have  felt,  that  in  this  discussion  we  have  trespassed  upon 
ground  almost  forbidden  to  us.  We  acknowledge,  m  its  fullest 
extent,  the  right  of  the  slave  holding  states  to  resulate  their  inter- 
Xib\  concerns  in  their  own  way,  and  deprecate  allmanner  of  inter- 
ference with  their  local  laws.  Particularly  do  we  object  to  those 
busy  attempts  which  excite  dissatisfaction  among  the  slaves,  and 
uneasiness  m  their  owners.  Such  attempts  injure  the  persons  they 
are  intended  to  benefit,  and  prolong  the  duration  of  a  system, 
which,  beine  artificial,  must  gradually  yield  to  the  progress  of 
events,  and  finally  pass  away.  The  same  causes  which  rendered 
slave  labour  unproauctive  in  the  middle  states,  are  gradually  ex- 
tending themselves  to  the  south,  and  the  time  must  arrive  therein 
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when  the  immediate  interest  of  the  land  holder  will  be  more  ad- 
vanced by  parting  with  his  slaves,  than  by  retaining  them.  So 
kMQg  as  this  is  not  the  case,  the  coloured  population  will  be  more 
happy  as  slaves  than  as  free,  unless  rendered  restless  by  external 
kmuence,  and  when  it  ceases  to  be  the  case,  emancipation  will 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

But  while  we  object  to  all  action  in  which  the  southern  states 
do  not  themselves  take  the  lead,  we  would  venture  to  urge  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  those  states,  the  consideration  of  these  questions: 
what  is  to  be  the  result  of  the  disproportionate'increase  of  the  slave 
population,  even  if  the  United  States  remain  free  from  intestine 
stnfe  or  forei^  attack?  and  what  would  be  the  consequence,  if  a 
powerful  forei^  force  were  to  land  in  the  southern  states,  and 
proclaim  that  it  came  to  give  liberty  to  all  who  joined  it  1 

The  struggle  which  for  forty  years  has  been  going  on  in  Eu- 
rope, between  despotic  and  free  institutions,  is  not  at  an  end. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  all  indications  appear  to  be  rather  in 
fevour  of  the  despotic  principle  gaining  the  ascendency.  England, 
indeed,  can  never  lose  her  own  institutions,  and  France  may  re- 
tain the  form  of  a  constitutional  government,  but  the  ascendency 
of  the  tory  party  in  the  one,  and  Uie  inclination  of  the  ruler  of  the 
oiheTy  would  tend  to  throw  the  weight  of  both  these  nations  into 
the  scale  of  despotic  power  in  other  countries.  Should  this  finally 
prevail,  our  countrv  is  so  obnoxious,  as  the  original  source  and 
present  refuse  of  liberal  sentiments,  that  we  cannot  trust  that  our 
remote  position  will  nreserve  us  from  attack,  particularly  as  the 
very  imorance  which  exists  of  our  power  and  resources,  seems 
to  lead  to  a  hope,  that  the  United  States  may,  like  other  nations, 
be  liable  to  dismemberment,  or  even  to  conquest  Even  the  expe- 
rience of  the  revolutionary  war,  in  which  every  great  city  fell  in 
its  turn  into  the  enemy's  hands,  without  in  the  least  degree  affect* 
ing  the  integrity  of  the  nation,  is  thrown  away  upon  those  who 
have  seen  a  single  batde  deciding  the  fate  of  a  whole  nation,  and 
who  will  not  believe  in  the  innate  force  given  by  free  institutions. 
We  may,  therefore,  in  the  midst  of  unexampled  prosperity,  and 
fond  security,  be  on  the  very  eve  of  a  struggle,  in  which,  if  our 
existence  as  a  nation  cannot  be  jeoparded,  we  may  still  be  exposed 
to  devastation  and  ravage,  to  inroads,  and  a  servile  insurrection, 
backed  by  foreign  aid,  which  would  defer  for  years  the  prosperity 
we  now  so  proudly  anticipate.    The  true  patriot,  while  he  can 
entertain  no  fears  for  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  cannot  close  his 
eyes  to  euch  dangers ;  and,  while  others  strive  for  office  and  emolu* 
ment,  will  raise  nis  voice  of  warning,  and  call  upon  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  make,  in  the  leisure  of  profound  peace,  those  disposi- 
tions which  can  alone  deter  foreign  nations  trom  attacking  us,  or 
tender  their  attacks  innocuous. 
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Art.  VII. — IRstoria  Critica  de  la  Inquisicion  de  Espatia.  Su  Aur 
tar  Don  JcAif  Antoitio  Llorbnte,  Antiguo  Secreiario  de  la  In^ 
.  quisicion  de  Corte.    Madrid:  1822. 

Critical  Histary  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  By  Do5  Juah  Aitto- 
Nio  Lloreste, /onwer  Secretary  of  the  Inqtdsiiion  of  the  Court 

The  Tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  is  called  by  many  the  offspring 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  its  atrocities,  committed  under 
the  veil  of  mystery  and  the  protection  of  absolute  power,  are  even 
said  to  have  been  the  natural  result  of  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
of  that  ancient  system  of  Christian  faith.  Its  origin,  in  the  well 
known  Commission  of  Innocent  III.  against  the  Albigenses,  and 
the  rigid  and  fearful  scrutiny  of  heretical  opinions  which  it  has 
uniformly  kept  up,  are  now  cited  as  proof  that  its  constitution  and 
principles  have  ever  been  exclusively  religious.  In  this  view,  how- 
ever, the  existence  of  independent  tribunals  in  the  different  despotic 
governments  of  Europe,  is  entirely  overlooked.  These  tribunals 
were  not  connected  with  each  other,  as  they  would  have  been,  if 
their  object  were  to  propagate  one  common  religion,  but  on  the 
contrary,  like  separate  sovereignties,  they  were  watchful  and  jea- 
lous of  their  jurisdiction  and  prerogative,  and  always  involved  in 
the  political  contentions  of  the  monarchs  in  whose  dominions  their 
power  was  seated.  They  were,  moreover,  established  and  pro- 
tected by  suspicious  and  crafty  princes,  notorious  for  their  mea- 
sures to  check  ecclesiastical  influence,  and  for  their  contempt  and 
even  outrage  of  papal  authority.  The  direct  tendency  of  such  in- 
stitutions to  uphold  despotic  power,  and  promote  arbitrary  views, 
under  the  pretence  of  guarding  the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith, 
must  be  generally  admitted,  and  the  use  made  of  the  Inquisition 
for  that  purpose  by  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  is  authentic 
history,  as  well  established  as  any  of  the  records  of  the  past 

The  unwillingness  so  generally  manifested  to  consider  religion 
in  its  political  tearings  and  tendency,  is  doubtless  often  honest  and 
praiseworthy,  but  it  has  been  the  cause  of  numerous  and  bitter 
dissensions.  The  Catholic  Church,  in  the  face  of  admitted  facts, 
is  boldly  charged  in  modem  times  with  all  the  enormities  commit- 
ted by  the  Inquisition,  and  the  eagerness  and  warmth  with  which 
that  charge  is  persisted  in,  seem  to  betoken  a  spirit  of  intolerance, 
which,  now  armed  with  the  same  power,  migtit  speedily  lead  to 
the  same  results.  It  is  not  intended  to  pursue  these  observations 
any  further.  The  mysterious  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office,  built 
upon  the  superstition  and  pusillanimity  of  mankind,  is  no  more  an 
object  of  terror.  We  should  look  back  to  its  existence  with  a  de- 
sire to  profit  by  the  lesson  it  may  teach  us,  and  rejoice,  as  friends 
of  liberty  and  humanity,  that  so  mighty  an  engine  of  despotism 
and  cruelty  is  shattered  and  overthrown. 
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As  may  be  supposed,  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  was  long  a 
matter  of  curiosity  and  dispute  among  intelligent  men  of  different 
religions.  Owing,  however,  to  the  secrecy  wiui  which  its  proceed- 
ings were  shrouded,  and  the  impossibility  of  ever  gaining  access 
to  any  of  its  genuine  annals,  all  research  was  baffled,  and  the  sub- 
ject at  last  abandoned  to  the  monstrous  fancies  of  ignorance  and 
fiinaticism.  But  when  the  French  invaded  Spain,  in  the  general 
change,  the  &>anish  Inquisition  was  abolished,  and  its  archives 
delivered  by  Joseph  Napoleon  to  his  newly  made  counsellor  of 
state,  Don  Juan  Antonio  Llorente,  who,  by  a  strange  coincidence, 
had  been  former  secretary  of  the  Inquisition  of  the  Court  of  Ma- 
drid. This  was  in  1809;  and  three  years  after,  Llorente  published 
two  volumes  of  '<  Annals  of  the  Inquisition,"  and  a  paper  entitled 
*^Memoria  scire  la  opinion  de  Espana  acerca  de  la  Inqumcionf* 
which  was  printed  among  the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  History  of  Madrid.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1817,  that  the 
"  Critical  History  of  the  Inquisition  of  Spain,"  was  published  in 
Spanish  and  French  at  Paris,  where  Llorente  was  then  living  in 
exile.  Before  proceeding  to  notice  this  book,  the  sad  fate  of  its 
author  deserves  to  be  briefly  recorded. 

Llorente  was  of  noble  family  in  Arragon.  He  was  consecrated 
a  priest,  when  very  young,  and  afterwards  studied  the  Canon  law. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  general  literature,  and  wrote  a  tra- 
gedy called  **El  Rey  de  los  Godos^^*  the  representation  of  which 
was  prohibited  by  the  government  In  1789,  he  was  made  chief 
secretary  of  the  Inquisition,  and  warmly  seconded  the  inquisitor 
seneraly  Abady  la  Sierra,  and  the  minister  of  state,  Jorellanos,  in 
uieir  endeavours  to  reform  the  administration  of  the  Holy  CMIice, 
and  make  its  proceedings  public.  Upon  the  fall  of  Jorellanos,  he 
was  removed  from  his  post  of  secretary,  and  his  papers  were 
seized.  He  was  found  to  be  too  liberal  in  his  sentiments,  and  was 
exposed  to  the  severe  censures  of  his  own  tibunal.  The  protec- 
tion of  a  royal  favourite  procured  his  escape  with  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, and  he  lived  in  disgrace  till  the  invasion  of  the  French 
m  1808.  He  immediately  joinSi  their  party,  believing,  with  many 
noble  Spaniards,  that  it  was  the  only  way  to  procure  a  settled 
form  of  government  for  his  distracted  countiy.  The  king,  Joseph 
Napoleon,  made  him  one  of  his  counsellors  of  state,  and  he  had  an 
important  share  in  the  organization  of  the  new  political  and  reli- 

S'ous  institutions.  After  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Bonaparte 
mily,  Llorente  retired  to  France,  where  he  lived  for  some  time 
in  seclusion  and  indigence.  But  the  publication  of  his  history  had 
excited  so  great  a  clamour  among  the  partisans  of  despotism  and 
bigotry,  that  the  former  counsellor  of  state,  and  commanded  of 
the  royal  order  of  Spain,  was  prohibited  from  teaching  the  Spanish 
language  in  the  dinerent  seminaries  of  Paris,  in  which  way  he 
was  eiMleavourmg  to  provide  for  his  wants.    The  ai^)earance  of 
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Us  **Pcrtrait  politique  des  Papes^**  coilipleted  his  ruin;  and  the 
unhappy  exile^  now  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  worn  out  with 
anxiety  and  disease,  in  the  midst  of  the  rigors  of  winter,  was  or- 
dered to  quit  the  territories  of  France,  within  three  days.  He  was 
obliged  instantly  to  set  out,  and  was  not  allowed  to  rest  till  he 
reached  the  frontier  of  Spain.  His  native  country  received  Um 
at  last,  but  in  a  short  tinle  after  his  arrival  at  Madrid,  he  sunk  ex- 
hausted into  the  arms  of  death,  happy  in  his  escai)e  to  the  peace 
and  silence  of  the  grave.  In  this  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
persecution  of  our  own  enlightened  century,  fanaticism  had^  it 
seems,  no  need  of  the  agency  of  a  secret  tribunal,  although  the 
only  crime  with  which  its  victim  could  be  charged,  was  his  vir- 
tuous love  of  truth. 

As  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  the  most  powerful  in  Europe^ 
during  the  period  of  the  dreadful  sway  possessed  by  the  Holy 
Office,  the  History  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  embraces  nearly  all 
the  important  details.  An  iBnslish  translation  of  it  appeared  at 
London  in  1827,  but  it  is(  careless  and  unfaithful.  The  extracts 
that  follow  have  been  rtiade  from  the  Madrid  edition,  published 
with  the  royal  approbation,  by  a  strange  sort  of  fatality,  out  a  few 
days  before  Llorente's  death. 

Llorente  thus  speaks  in  his  Preface: — 

**  In  order  to  write  an  exact  history,  it  was  neoeasary  to  be  an  Inquisitor,  or  Be* 
fsretary  of  the  Inquisition.  In  this  way  alone  oould  be  seen  the  bulls  of  the  popeii 
the  orders  of  the  kings,  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  the  Inquisition,  the  original 
trials  and  othei  papers  of  its  archives.  Perhaps  I  am  the  only  one,  who  at  the  pre* 
sent  time  can  possess  all  of  these  documents.  I  was  Secretary  of  the  Inquisition  of 
the  Court  of  Madrid,  in  the  jrears  1789, 1790,  and  1791.  I  knew  its  establishment 
sufficienUy  to  consider  it  riuous  in  its  origin,  constitution,  and  lawsi  in  spite  of  the 
apologetic  writings  in  ita  favour.  I  imm^iately  devoted  myself  to  the  oolleetioii 
of  papers,  abridging  the  most  voluminous,  but  copying  literally  all  that  was  import- 
ant My  perseverance  In  this  labour,  and  in  that  of  collecting  all  the  suppressed 
books  and  pamphlets  that  I  could  find  among  the  depositories  of  former  inquiaitori, 
provided  me  with  a  great  number  of  interesting  documents.  I  at  last  obtained  the 
whole  of  the  archives  in  1809,  when  the  tribunal  was  abolished.  I  hope  that  I  shaA 
not  be  thought  arrogant  in  saying,  that  I  alone  can  satis^  the  curiosity  of  thoee 
who  wish  to  know  the  true  history  of  the  Inquisition  of  Spain.  I  merely  mean,  that 
I  alone  possess  the  materials  for  that  history,  the  abundance  of  which  wiU,  I  hope, 
supply  in  a  great  degree,  my  want  of  talent" 

In  the  early  chapters  of  his  work,  Llorente  gives  a  sketch  of 
the  ancient  Inquisition,  from  its  origin  in  1203,  down  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  modem  tribunal  by  Ferdinand  V-  in  \A%h  Llo- 
rente, with  all  his  opportunities,  was  able  to  collect  bat  meagre 
details  of  the  ancient  Inquisition;  its  existence  during  the  dark 
ages  being  unfavourable  to  critical  inquiry.  The  modems  now 
regard  the  histoxy  of  those  times  as  fabulous,  and  endeavour  to 
expose  the  credulity  of  their  forefathers,  who  believed  themselves 
in  possession  of  the  unbroken  annals  of  their  church,  from  the  days 
of  the  Apostles.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  certain  that  the  Albi- 
genses,  who  inhabited  the  ancient  Gallia  Narbonttisis»  were  ex- 
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posed  to  a  severe  persecution  of  the  ancient  Inquisitioft,  tiftdef  d 
ispecial  commission  from  Pope  Innocent  III.,  about  the  besinning 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  What  was  the  nature  of  their  heresy^ 
and  whether  they  were  not  political  as  well  as  religious  schisma-< 
ticS)  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  They  were  upheld  by  the  pow- 
erful Count  of  Toulouse,  and  many  contend  that  the  object  of  the 
Eersecution  was  merely  to  get  possession  of  his  dominions^  Somer 
istorians  call  it  a  war,  others  a  crusade,  and  the  charge  of  atro- 
cious cruelty  is  made  on  both  sides.  The  only  effect  of  the  fierce 
controversy  waged  upon  this  subject,  has  been  to  surround  it  with 
mists,  in  which  an  honest  inquirer  is  sure  to  be  irretrievably  be- 
wildered. But  although  the  creed  of  the  Albi^enses  must  remain 
unknown,  the  story  oftheir  sufferings  has  not  jfaiiled  to  come  down 
to  us  unimpaired  by  the  lapse  of  time. 

The  penances  inflicted  by  the  ancient  Inquisition  in  cdses  of 
confessed  heresy,  seem  well  calculated  to  have  inspired  a  salutary 
abhorrence  of  unsound  opinions.  They  were  at  all  events  prefera- 
ble to  the  modem  Autos  de  Fe,  The  following  document  Llorente 
calls  a  precious  monument  of  the  second  year  of  the  ancient  In- 
quisition.   It  is  literally  translated:**— 

**  To  all  the  fkithiUl  Chrbtiana  to  whom  the  preaent  lettera  tmj  be  ahowilf  father 
Dominffo,  canon  of  Osma,  the  leaat  of  his  brethren,  aenda  salvation  in  Christ  By 
the  aathority  of  the  Lord  Abbot  of  Cister,  St  Bernard,  legate  of  the  apostolic  seat 
-^whoae  powers  we  exercise — ^we  have  reconciled  the  bearer  of  these  letters^  Ponci<» 
Ro^er,  converted  from  the  sect  of  the  heretics,  by  the  g^race  of  Godi  And  we  hav^ 
commanded  him  by  virtue  of  the  oath  he  has  taken  to  obey  oor  precepts,  that  npod 
three  ^tivals  of  Sunday,  he  be  led  in  Ins  shirt  by  the  Priest,  who  shall  scoiirgfe  hinf 
from  the  g^aie  of  the  city  to  the  eate  of  the  cathedral.  We  impose,  moreover,  fbi 
penance,  Siat  he  forever  abstain  from  eating  flesh,  eggs,  cheese,  and  other  food  de^ 
rived  fit>m  animals,  except  on  the  day  of  the  Resorrectionr  the  Pentecost,  and  thtf 
Nativity  of  the  Lord^  on  which  we  command  him  to  eat  them,  in  token  of  his  dC' 
testation  of  his  former  errors.  That  he  keep  three  Lents  in  the  year,  by  abstaining 
from  fish;  and  that  he  always  fiut  and  abstain  from  fish,  oil,  and  wine,  three  dayi 
in  each  week,  unless  corporal  infii'mity,  or  the  labours  of  his  situation^  require  dis* 
pensaiion*  That  he  use  religious  garments^  both  in  form  and  oolourf  having  twd 
■mall  crosses  sewn  upon  them,  one  on  each  side  of  his  breast  That  he  hear  masfl 
every  day  if  he  have  the  opportunity,  and  ^n  the  festivals  assist  m  the  chapel  at 
vespers.  That  he  pray  every  day  the  daily  and  nighUy  **  horas^"  s&jrin^*-  besides^ 
the  prayer  of  Pater  Noster  seven  times  in  the  day,  ten  times  at  the  beginnmff  of  thi 
night,  and  twenty  times  at  the  middle  of  the  night  That  he  observe  chastity,  and 
show  this  letter  every  month  in  the  city  of  Cereri  to  his  parish  priest,  whom  we 
ooomiand  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  roncio,  that  he  diligently  fulfil  all  we  have 
enjoined,  until  the  Lord  Legate  manifest  to  us  his  further  pleasure.  And  if  Pondo 
shall  fidl  in  his  cAjservance,  we  conlntaud  that  he  be  held  for  perjured,  hefetic,  and 
ezeorammticated,  and  be  separated  from  the  society  of  Che  faithfU.** 

The  power  of  the  ancient  Inquisition  became  gradually  e^tinct^ 
from  the  want  of  factious  and  heretic  subjects  in  the  different 
monarchies  of  Europe^  Llorente's  account  of  it  is  obscure  and 
confused,  though  without  any  doubt  the  best  that  has  yet  been 
published.  He  grows  more  satisfactory  as  he  approaches  modem 
times: — 

vou  xvifl- — wo.  86.  19 
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■*The  modem  Inqnisitian  is  that  which  has  prevailed  in  Spain,  from  1481  to  oar 
own  times;  wluch  we  have  seen  suppreBaed  with  the  approbation  of  the  whole  of 
Europe;  which  exists  again  to  the  sorrow  of  the  Spanish  nation;  and  which  I  now 
propose  to  make  known  through  its  archives,  delivered  to  me  by  the  order  of  the 
govemmenL 

**  The  popes,  in  order  to  introduce  the  ancient  Inquisition,  had  availed  themselveB 
of  the  pretext  of  zeal  against  the  heresy  of  the  Albigenses;  and  for  the  modem,  they 
feignea  a  necessity  for  the  same  zeal  against  the  apostacy  of  the  newly  converted 
dtfisttans  from  the  Jewish  fkith  in  Spain. 

**The  Spanish  Jews,  bv  means  of  commerce,  became  the  richest  men  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  in  that  way  obtained  great  power  and  in- 
fluence in  the  rovemments  of  Castille  and  Arragon  during  the  reigns  of  Alfonso 
XI.  and  John  I.  As  nearly  all  the  Christians  were  made  their  debtors,  because  the^ 
were  much  less  industrious,  tbey  conceived  hatred  and  envy  against  the  Jews  their 
creditors,  a  hatred  that,  fomented  and  directed  by  badly  dispo^  persons,  produced 
popular  tumults  and  commotions  in  almost  all  the  cities  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
even  in  that  of  Navarre.  The  fury  and  barbarity  of  the  people  were  so  great,  that 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  Jews  were  murdered  in  1391  in  the  streets.  As  some 
of  this  unhappy  and  persecuted  race  found  escape  from  death  by  saying  that  they 
wished  to  become  Christians,  many  others  followed  their  example.  The  church^ 
were  filled  with  Jews  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  who  eagerly  de- 
manded  baptism.  In  effect,  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  families,  or  more  than 
a  mUlion  of  persons,  subject  from  their  birth  to  the  law  of  Moses,  were  then  ba|>- 
tized.  As  the  greater  number  of  these  new  Christians  had  not  been  converted  from 
any  conviction  of  conscience,  but  only  from  the  fear  of  death,  or  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  municipal  honours  which  the  Christians  then  kept  in  their  hands,  many  repentMl 
of  their  conversion,  and  retumed  in  secret  to  their  adherence  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
conforming  themselves  in  public,  however,  with  the  rites  of  the  Christian  church. 
As  this  dissimulation  was  very  difficult,  it  was  discovered;  and  a  few  cases  of  apos- 
tacy were  sufficient  to  afford  King  Ferdinand  V.  a  religious  pretext,  with  which  to 
eover  his  desire  to  confiscate  the  property  of  his  richest  subjects.  Pope  Sixtus  IV., 
moreover,  was  eager  to  propagate  bis  jurisdiction  in  Castille,  by  creating  a  tribunal 
there  which  he  hoped  would  he  dependent  upon  the  Apostolic  See.  These  two  ideas 
were  the  trae  origin  of  the  Inquisition  of  Spain;  a  zeal  for  the  purity  of  religion 
•erving  as  the  pretext  for  both. 

**Upon  the  1st  November,  1478,  Sixtus  IV.  issued  a  bull,  granting  to  the  sove- 
leiffns  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  power  to  nominate  two  or  three  bishops  or  areh<- 
bishops,  or  other  barons,  prudent  and  honest;  or  secular  or  regular  priests,  more 
than  forty  years  of  ase,  of  good  morals,  masters  or  bachelon  in  tibeology,  and  doc- 
ton  or  licentiates  in  Uie  Canon  law :  in  order  that  the  perscms  thus  nominated  should 
•Mfttire  in  all  the  kingdoms  and  lordships  of  said  sovereigns  agfainst  heretics,  apos- 
tates, and  their  abettore.  For  which  end  his  Holiness  gave  thenceforth  to  the  per. 
MDs  thus  nominated,  the  necessary  jurisdiction,  in  order  to  proceed  conformably  to 
right  and  custom;  at  the  same  time  authorizing  the  sovereigns  to  alter  their  nomi- 
nations at  pleasure,  Imd  put  other  persons  in  the  place  of  those  first  nominated;  and 
last  of  all,  ordaining  that  his  buU  idiould  not  be  revoked,  without  a  special  recital  of 
its  contents.** 

Within  four  years  after  this  bull  was  issued,  the  general  Inqui- 
sition was  fully  established  in  Spain,  and  Pray  Tomas  de  Torque- 
mada  named  Inquisitor  General,  in  spite  of  riots,  tumult,  and  even 
organized  rebellion  in  many  of  the  provinces.  Torquemada  held 
the  office  eighteen  years,  and  Llorente  says  that  Ferdinand  could 
not  have  had  a  better  agent  to  multiply  confiscations.  At  his  death 
in  1498,  he  left  the  tribunal  so  well  regulated,  and  in  the  possession 
of  such  absolute  power,  that  for  more  than  two  centuries,  regal 

rnny,  ecclesiastical  ambition,  and  private  malice,  found  in  it 
complete  accomplishment  of  their  most  atrocious  purposes. 
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The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  who  would  not  be  baptized,  was  soon 
determined  on,  since  there  was  no  other  way  to  get  possession  of 
their  property;  the  new  converts,  and  the  apostates,  being  alone 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition.  Llorente  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  transaction: — 


"^The  Spanish  Jews  soon  learned  with  what  they  were  threatened,  and  indnoed 
by  former  experience  to  hope  that  they  miffht  saTe  themselves  from  the  danra  with 
their  money,  they  offered  the  8o?ereipis  f'erdinaad  and  IsabeDa  thirty  tnoosand 
ducats  for  Uie  expenses  of  the  war  with  Granada;  promisinff  at  the  same  time  ftith- 
fuUv  to  conform  with  all  the  regulations  which  required  tnem  to  live  in  separate 
and  enclosed  quarters,  to  retire  before  evening,  and  to  abstain  from  the  exercise  of 
certain  employments  along  with  Christians.  The  sovereigns  appeared  disposed  to 
listen;  but  Torquemada  suddenly  entered  the  hall  of  audience,  and  exdaimed,  stretch- 
in|r  out  a  crucifix  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  *  Judas  once  sold  the  Son  of  God  fir 
thirty  pieces  of  silver; — ^your  majesties  are  about  to  sell  him  a  second  time  for  thirty 
thousand — here  then  he  is;  take  him  and  sell  him.'  The  pious  sovereiffna  at  once 
convinced,  promulgated  their  decree  of  the  31st  BCarch,  1493,  that  all  the  Jews,  of 
both  sexes,  should  quit  Spain  before  the  diet  of  July  of  the  same  year,  under  pain 
of  death  and  confiscation  of  property.  The  decree  likewise  forbiide  all  Chrisuana 
from  concealing  them,  under  pain  or  the  same  confiscation.  It  required  the  Jew* 
to  sell  their  reu  estate  immediately,  and  allowed  tbem  to  take  away  their  mowm^ 
biea,  except  gold,  silver,  and  money,  which  were  to  be  converted  into  bills  ef  •&• 
change,  or  merchandise  of  allowable  commerce.  The  inquisitor  general,  with  a 
christian  spirit,  appointed  preachers  who  should  exhort  them  to  receive  haptismy 
and  remain  in  the  country.  But  very  few  being  willing  to  be  left  behind  by  their 
nearest  friends  and  relatioiis,  their  real  estate  was  sold  so  cheaply,  that  Andres  Ber- 
naldes,  a  parish  priest  of  the  town  of  Los  Palacios,  near  Seville,  and  a  contemporary 
writer,  says,  as  an  eye  witness,  in  his  History  of  the  Catholic  Sovereigns,  that  tos 
Jews  exchanged  a  house  for  a  mule,  and  a  vineyard  for  a  little  cloth  or  linen.  The 
thing  is  not  incredible,  so  short  a  time  being  allowed  for  the  sale.  No  less  thaa 
ei^ht  hundred  thousand  Jews  left  Spain,  ^coming  to  the  testimony  of  Mariana.  la 
this  emigration,  and  in  that  of  the  Moors  of  Granada  for  Afiica,  and  of  many  Chris- 
tians  for  America,  we  lost  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  who  would  now  have  hem 
increased  to  eight  millions.** 

After  relating  the  death  of  Torquemada,  Llorente  proceeds  to 
describe  the  internal  administration  of  the  Holy  Office,  the  manner 
in  which  the  trials  were  conducted,  what  freedom  was  allowed  in 
the  examination  of  witnesses,  the  formalities  observed  in  passing 
sentence,  with  many  other  details  necessary  to  a  just  view  of  its 
history.  He  is  not,  however,  sufficiently  clear  and  methodical,  and 
sometimes  rambles  from  his  subject  into  unnecessary  disquisition. 
The  summary  of  this  part  of  his  book  is,  that  the  forms  of  the  tri- 
bunal were  well  contrived  to  sacrifice  its  victims  with  the  appear- 
ance of  justice;  and  that  none  of  them  could  possibly  escape,  if 
their  ruin  was  desired  by  a  sinsle  inquisitor.  In  an  abrupt  digres- 
sion to  the  time  of  his  own  official  connexion  with  the  tribunal, 
Llorente  gives  a  feeling  account  of  the  case  of  a  Frenchman^ 
which  must  be  translated  entire: — 

*  I  witnessed  a  scandalous  case  in  1791,  the  recoHeetion  of  which^  eren  at  this 
Astanee  of  time,gfifes  me  great  nneasiness;  it  deserves  to  be  related^  A  fVenqhrnan 
of  Marseilles,  who  name  was  Michele  Maffre  des  Rieoz,  was  arrested  by  order  of 
the  Inquisition,  on  the  charge  of  heresy.  He  said  constantly,  from  his  finrt  audi- 
enee,  that  he  had  been  educated  in  the  Catholic  religioii,  and  zemained  In  it  tiff 
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^ut  five  yean  before  his  arrest,  when,  by  reading  the  works  of  Rousseaxi,  Vol- 
taire,  and  other  philosophers,  he  had  become  convinced  that  natural  religion  ^as 
the  only  true  religion,  all  others  being  but  the  delusive  inventions  of  men  like  him- 
■elf.  He  said  that  he  had  embraced  tliis  opinion  for  no  other  reason  than  his  con* 
yiction  of  »ts  truth,  and  that  consequently  he  was  ready  again  to  return  to  the 
Ca^olic  fiiith,  if  any  one  could  persuade  him  that  its  origin  was  divine.  The  ro» 
verend  master  Magi,  who  afterwards  died  Bishop  of  Almeria,  attempted  it,  in  vari- 
pus  conferences.  He  succeeded  in  explaininsr  to  him  the  utility  and  necessity  of 
revelation,  and  in  making  him  believe  that  the  religions  of  Jesus  and  of  Moae« 
were  revealed ;  at  last  Rieux  acknowledged  himself  vanquished,  by  saying,  *  Either 
your  Reverence  is  right,  or  your  knowledge  exceeds  mine.' 

"  It  consequently  appeared,  that  the  Frenchman,  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
Hal,  was  ready  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Catholic  church.  But  he  stipulated  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  go  freely  from  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  to  his  own 
house;  for  he  did  not  acknowledge  himself  guilty  of  any  crime  in  having  abandon^ 
ed  the  Christi^ui  religion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  considered  it  meritorious  before 
God,  since  he  had  followed  the  road  which  his  reason  had  dictated  to  him,  in  search 
of  happiness  beyond  the  grave ;  in  the  same  manner,  and  upon  the  same  principles, 
that  he  now  considered  it  meritorious  to  return  to  his  former  belief  in  the  Catholic 
religion,  being  convinced  that  he  had  wandered  into  the  wrong  path. 

"  It  is  the  custom  of  the  tribunal,  in  eaqh  audience,  to  promise,  that  it  will  be 
merciful  to  the  prisoner,  if  it  appear  that  he  confesses  every  thing  with  sincerity. 
The  Frenchman  gave  so  many  proofs  of  his  sincerity,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
doubt  it  And  l^cause,  in  his  system,  a  lie  was  one  of  the  greatest  sins  against 
natural  religion,  he  not  only  answered  every  thing  that  was  asked  him,  although 
he  knew  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  his  cause ;  but  instead  of  signing  the  different 
papers,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  with  his  own  name,  he  invariably  subscribed  him- 
pelf,  •  Tke  Natural  Man,' 

**  He  had  reason,  then,  to  be  confident  that  he  would  be  reconciled  in  secret,  with 
some  light  penance,  which  he  could  easily  perform,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  tell 
fdl  his  acquaintances  that  his  trial  had  ended  well.  He  was  thus  anxious  about  the 
notoriety  of  the  transaction,  because,  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  he  was  urging  an 
application  for  a  place  in  the  body  guard  of  the  king ;  and  he  justly  apprehended, 
that  any  public  censure  of  the  Inquisition^  would  at  once  defeat  his  hopes  of  success. 

**  One  morning  the  alcaide  of  the  prison,  and  six  or  seven  famihars  of  the  Holy 
Office,  entered  his  cell,  and  ordered  him  to  throw  off  his  coat,  trowsers,  and  stock- 
ings, and  put  on  a  jacket  and  trowsers  of  coarse  stuff  of  the  colour  of  grey  wool, 
^d  stockings  of  the  same  kind,  along  with  a  large  scapulary  of  the  Sambenito,  a 
cord  of  twisted  reeds  around  his  neck,  and  a  green  waxen  taper  in  his  hand.  They 
told  him  that  in  this  dress  he  must  go  to  the  hall  of  audience,  in  order  to  hear  the 
final  sentence  in  his  cause.  He  was  alarmed  and  enraged  at  what  happened,  but 
as  he  was  unable  to  resist,  he  obeyed,  after  many  exclamations.  The  unhappy  man, 
although  he  saw  all  this  preparation,  still  believed,  that  when  he  reached  the  hall 
of  audience,  he  should  find  none  there  but  the  inquisitors  and  the  officers  of  the 
tribunal,  who  are  sworn  to  secrecy.  But  when  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  he 
saw  a  numerous  assembly  of  the  principal  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Madrid,  toffetber 
with  m^y  of  the  common  people,  who,  hearing  of  the  auto  deft  of  reconciliation, 
had  crowded  in,  to  satisfy  thehr  curiosity.  At  first  he  was  astonished,  but  soon 
broke  out  into  execrations  against  the  bfU'barity,  inhumanity,  and  hypocrisy  of  the 
Inquisitors  (  and,  among  other  things,  said*  that  if  the  Catholic  religion  indeed  re- 

Suired  such  a  penanpe,  he  again  detested  it,  since  nothing  could  be  good  that  dis. 
onoured  upright  men. 

**  His  rage  was  so  preat,  and  his  conduct  so  violent,  that  it  was  necessary  to  take 
him  back  by  force  to  his  prison,  where  he  refused  to  eat  or  drink.  He  declined, 
that  unless  he  were  soon  led  to  die  in  the  flames,  he  would  destroy  his  own  life. 
Every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  his  desperate  purpose,  but  he  accomplished 
i^  on  the  fifth  day,  by  forcing  a  handkerchief  into  his  mouth,  and  thus  stifling  his 
respiration.  The  day  before  his  death,  he  asked  for  paper  and  ink,  and  left  upoii 
his  table  the  following  prayer ; 

**  ^Eternal  God,  Critator  of  the  human  race!  Pure  Being,  who  lovest  the  upright 
fotti  /  Reeeipe  my  ^n/,  which  rftumeth  to  unite  itself  with  tky  dimai^^fram  whck 
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U  hatk  emanated.  It  hagteneth  hade  to  thee,  in  order  to  e»eape  from  the  abode  ef 
monaterSf  who  have  usurped  the  name  of  men.  Receive  it  in  mercy,  for  thou  knoweet 
the  purity  of  the  desires  which  have  ever  animated  my  bosom.  Expel  from  the  earth 
this  horribU  tribunal,  which  dishonoureth  humanity,  and  even  thyself,  since  thou  hast 
so  long  endured  it. — The  Natural  Man.^ 

**  I  make  no  reflections  on  this  case,  and  only  add,  that  I  could  not  prevent  my* 
selT  from  saying  to  the  inquisitor  who  presided,  that  all  those  who  had  refused  the 
earnest  request  of  this  unhappy  man,  would  answer  for  it  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Almighty.** 

Llorente's  bold  indignation  was  praiseworthy;  but  if  the  tribunal 
of  the  Holy  Office  had  confined  its  censures  to  heretics  of  this 
class,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  Catholic  religion  would  have 
been  spared  much  of  the  vituperation  with  which  it  has  been  as« 
sailed  in  modern  times. 

The  greatest  defects  of  Llorente,  are  his  want  of  method,  and 
fondness  for  critical  disquisition  of  matters  that  are  but  remotely 
connected  with  the  subject  of  his  history.  The  period  from  the 
death  of  Torquemada,  first  inquisitor  general,  in  1498,  to  the  ac- 
cession of  Philip  II.  to  the  crown  of  Spain  in  1556,  is  full  of  in- 
teresting and  important  events ;  but  it  requires  some  labour  and 

judgment  to  find  their  connexion.  During  this  time,  eight  inquisi* 
tors  general  presided  over  the  tribunal:  Don  Diego  Deza,  the  Car- 

*  dinal  Minister  Ximenez  Cisneros,  the  Cardinal  Adriano,  Don  Al- 
fonso Maurique,  Archbishop  of  Seville,  the  Cardinal  Pardo  de 
Tabera,  the  Cardinal  Loaisa,  and  Don  Fernando  Valdes.  The 
Moors  were  expelled ;  there  was  a  new  persecution  against  the 
baptized  Jews  and  Moors  that  yet  remained,  and  the  coflers  of  the 
crown  were  replenished  by  numerous  confiscations.  Among  the 
multitude  of  individuals,  who,  during  this  period,  felt  the  arm  of 
the  tribunal,  were  two  men  of  high  rank  and  powerful  connexions 
— Don  Fernando  de  Talavera,  Archbishop  of  Granada,  and  the 
learned  Antonio  de  Lebrija,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  prime  mi- 
nister Ximenez,  and  former  preceptor  of  the  Queen  Isaoella. 

The  Archbishop  of  Granada  was  charged  with  heretical  opin- 
ions by  the  infamous  Lucero,  principal  inquisitor  of  Cordova,  at 
the  instigation  of  Ferdinand,  whose  suspicious  tyranny  could  no 
longer  endure  the  great  influence  and  high  name  of  the  venerable 
prelate.  This  case  is  an  important  one,  and  fully  maintains  the 
opinion  advanced  at  the  opening  of  the  present  article,  with  re- 

'  gard  to  the  independent  political  power  of  the  Inquisition.  The 
cause  of  the  archbishop  was  not  only  espoused  by  the  first  gran- 
dees of  Spain,  with  Ximenez,  then  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  at  their 
head,  but  also  by  the  Pope  Julius  II.  himself.  The  whole  Catholic 
Church  was  arrayed  against  the  Inquisition.  The  Pope  immedi- 
ately sent  his  legate  into  Spain,  and  prohibited  Deza,  the  inquisitor 
general,  from  proceeding  in  the  cause.  He  commanded  all  the 
papers  to  be  transmitted  to  Rome,  and  convoked  a  special  con- 
clave of  cardinals  aiul  bishops,  in  which  the  Primate  of  Granada 
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was  unanimously  declared  to  be  firm  in  the  faith,  and  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Religion.  But  it  was  all 
in  vain.  The  aged  prelate,  whose  whole  life  had  been  one  scene  of 
pious  exercises  and  charitable  works  towards  his  fellow  men,  after 
three  years  of  bitterness  and  anxiety,  at  last  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  with  the  censures  of  the  Holy  Office  yet  hanging  over  him* 
Lebriia  was  more  fortunate.  He  was,  as  already  said,  the  in* 
timate  friend  of  Ximenez,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  times.    The  inauisitor  general,  Deza,  was 

i'ealous  of  Ximenez,  and  en\ned  them  Doth  their  influence  with  the 
cing.  He  discovered,  through  one  of  the  informers  of  the  Holv 
Oflice,  that  Lebrija,  who  was  profoundly  acquainted  with  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  was  engaged  in  the  correction  of  some  of  the  errors 
of  the  vulgate  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  immediately  issued 
orders  for  nis  arrest,  and  the  seizure  of  his  papers.  Lebrija's  dan- 
ger was  imminent,  but  the  sudden  death  of  Deza,  and  appointment 
of  his  friend  Ximenez  to  the  vacant  office  of  inquisitor  general, 

Erocured  his  deliverance.    Some  passages  of  the  apology  which 
e  wrote  upon  the  occasion,  may  convey  useful  instruction  even 
in  our  ovm  times. 

^  If  the  object  of  a  legislator  ahould  be  to  reward  good  and  wiae  men,  and  pnnxah 
evil  men,  who  obstinately  oppose  the  progress  of  truth,  what  shall  be  said  of  that 
Bftitem  of  legislation,  in  which  the  corrupters  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  ooosid^ 
md  in  the  Ught  of  saints,  and  all  who  endeavour  to  restore  its  purity  are  threat- 
ened with  iflrnominy,  and  even  with  death.  Shall  I  be  compelled  to  bav  that  the 
errors  which  I  have  discovered  are  not  errors,  although  they  are  manifest  to  the 
simplest  understanding  7  I  have  not  endeavoured  to  pervert  the  meaning  of  the 
Sacred  Writings,  in  order  to  make  them  answer  mv  own  purposes ;  but  I  have  merely 
applied  to  them  fair  criticism,  and  logical  reasomng.  What  iniquitoua  tyranny  iff 
this,  which  prohibits  us  Srom  saying  that  which  we  believe  ?  I  had  never  known 
till  now,  that  it  was  unlawful  to  investigate  the  books  of  the  Christian  religion,  for 
I  believed  with  the  Holy  Psalmist,  that  it  should  be  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
just  man,  whose  delight  is  in  the  Law  of  the  Lord,  and  thereon  shall  he  meditate 
day  and  night** 

Llorente  says  that  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was  on  the  point  of 
being  suppressed  during  the  time  of  the  inquisitor  general,  the 
Cardinal  Regent  Adriano,  who  was  afterwards  elevated  to  the 
pontifical  chair.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V., 
and  the  youn^  monarch  seemed  disposed  to  listen  to  the  projects 
of  reform  which  were  started  on  all  sides.  This  ffood  temper, 
however,  could  have  lasted  but  a  very  short  time ;  tor  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  his  reign  was  the  refusal  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
ducats,  offered  him  by  the  newly  converted  Moors  and  Jews,  pro- 
vided he  would  make  the  proceedings  of  the  Holv  Office  public. 
All  the  historians  of  authority  have  described  this  prince  as  a 
consummate  hypocrite ;  but  none  of  them  have  exposed  his  con- 
duct with  regard  to  the  Inquisition.  He  held  out  to  his  subjects 
the  flattering  prospect  of  its  suppression,  or  at  least  entire  reform, 
and  availed  himself  of  the  popularity  he  thus  obtained,  in  order 
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to  enlarge  its  iurisdiction,  and  confirm  its  power.  The  tribunal 
was  supported  by  him  in  every  deed  of  violence,  and  the  number 
of  victims  sacrificed  during  his  eventful  reign,  seems  now  incredi- 
ble. He  established  its  branches  in  the  newly  discovered*  America, 
in  the  Netherlands,  in  Naples,  in  Sicily  and  Malta,  and  organized 
the  first  general  persecution  of  learned  men  and  of  books.  He 
ordered  a  catalogue  of  prohibited  publications  to  be  issued  from 
the  Holy  Office,  and  forbade  the  reading  of  any  of  the  works 
contained  in  that  catalogue,  under  pain  of  death.  Men  eminent 
for  literary  talent  lived  in  continual  dread,  and  Erasmus  himself, 
who  was  considered  the  defender  of  the  Catholic  religion,  was 
summoned  to  answer  the  charge  of  heresy.  His  real  crime,  was 
the  expression  of  sentiments  too  liberal  for  the  policy  of  a  monarch 
determined  to  subject  every  thine  to  his  selfisn  despotism.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  inquisitor  general  Garcia  de  Loaisa,  1546,  Charlesr 
named  in  his  place  the  infamous  Fernando  Yaldes,  whom  he 
selected  as  a  suitable  agent  for  still  more  sanguinary  measures. 
The  interval,  from  the  appointment  of  Valdes  to  the  resignation 
of  the  Emperor  in  1556,  is  filled  with  dreadful  details  of  the  ruin 
of  useful  men  and  virtuous  families,  who  were  sacrificed  without 
remorse,  to  royal  suspicion  and  private  malice.  Charles,  in  his 
death,  may  be  said  to  have  made  some  expiation  for  the  cruelties 
which  he  had  thus  deliberately  perpetratea.  Terrified  at  its  ap- 
proach, and  at  the  recollection  of  the  past,  he  vainly  sought  for 
consolation  in  the  most  solemn  ceremonies  of  that  religion,  whose 

Erecepts  he  had  despised,  and  whose  doctrines  he  had  never  be- 
eved.  In  the  gloomy  solitude  of  St  Justus,  surrounded  by  fanatic 
monks,  and  mercenary  dependants,  this  mighty  monarch  died 
without  hope.  The  anguish  of  his  last  moments  was  not  soothed 
by  the  ofiices  of  friendship,  and  he  was  laid  unmoumed  in  his 
lonely  grave.  A  fitting  end  for  a  man  who  had  mocked  at  all 
virtue  and  truth,  and  mounted  to  power  by  the  destruction  and 
misery  of  his  fellow  beings. 

Philip  11.,  upon  taking  possession  of  his  father's  hereditary  do* 
minions,  founa  the  Inouisition  well  established  and  organized  in 
every  part  of  them.  This  monarch,  Llorente  says,  was  sent  by 
Providence  to  scourge  mankind,  under  the  hypocritical  appearance 
of  a  jealous  guardian  of  the  purity  of  our  holy  religion.  His 
memory  is  loaded  to  this  dav  with  execration,  and  he  is  proposed 
as  a  model  of  a  t}nrant,  cold,  selfish,  suspicious,  and  cruel.  The 
tribunal  of  the  Holy  Oflice,  under  his  fostering  care,  rose  to  a 
degree  of  power  which  it  had  never  before  possessed.  Any  at- 
tempt to  convey  an  idea  of  the  barbarities  committed  by  it,  during 
his  reign,  would  be  firuitless.  Three  volumes  of  Llorente's  history 
are  filled  with  them,  and  it  now  seems  strange  that  men  shouM 
have  endured  such  monstrous  tyranny.  The  Inquisition  is,  how* 
ever,  vindicate^  by  Uorente  fron>  the  charge  of  having  been 
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Philip's  agent  in  the  murder  of  his  son,  Don  Carlos,  Prince  of  the 
Asturias.  He  enters  into  a  long  and  critical  examination  of  the 
subject,  and  fully  maintains  the  opinion  with  which  he  sets  out 

**  All  Europe  believes  that  l^hilip  II.  employed  the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  th€ 
inurder  of  his  only  son^  Charles  of  Austria,  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  and  heir  appa« 
rent  to  the  throne«  It  is  boldly  affirmed,  that  the  inquisitors,  after  a  pretended  trial, 
passed  sentence  on  the  Prince,  condemning  him  to  death,  and  that  the  only  subject 
of  doubt,  is  the  manner  of  his  execution.  Some  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  relate 
Conversations  that  passed  between  Philip  and  the  inquisitor  general,  between  Don 
Carlos  himself  and  other  personages,  as  if  they  had  been  present  aad  heard  them ; 
and  even  to  copy  a  part  of  the  sentence,  as  if  they  had  read  it  There  seemed  to 
be  the  same  fondness  in  those  times,  for  writing  romances  with  the  appearance  and 
title  of  history,  that  there  now  exists  for  writmg  history  under  the  name  of  ro- 
mances. The  whole  story  has  been  invented.  I  have  carefullv  searched  all  the 
archives  of  the  Council  of  the  Inquisition,  for  papers  relating  to  this  pretended  trial, 
and  have  found  none.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  there  never  was  such  a  trial, 
and  such  a  sentence  of  this  tribunal.  The  facts  of  the  case  are,  simply,  that  Doni 
Carlos,  during  his  difficulties  with  his  father,  was  often  summoned  before  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  of  which  the  Cardinal  Don  Diego  Espinosa,  then  the  favourite  of  the 
king,  was  president ;  and  as  he  was  also  inquisitor  general,  this  circumstance  has 
afforded  occasion  for  the  fabulous  account  of  the  agency  of  the  Inquisition.  Philip 
never  wished  to  maite  out  his  son  a  heretic.  He  charged  him  with  an  attempt  upon 
his  life ;  and  the  violent  conduct  of  the  unhappy  young  man,  afforded  grounds  fog 
such  an  accusation.  The  affair  then  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council  of 
State,  and  there  it  was  determined.*^ 

As  this  is  the  only  occasion  in  which  Llorente  shows  any  dis- 
position favourable  to  the  Holy  Office,  he  deserves  to  be  believed* 

There  were  two  remarkable  trials  for  heresy  during  Philip's 
reign,  which  excited  the  attention  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  The 
first,  was  the  case  of  Don  Bartolome  Carranza  de  Miranda,  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity  of  Spain.  He 
was  of  an  ancient  family  in  Navarre,  and  had  early  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Emperor  Charles,  who,  after  many  marks  of  favour, 
sent  him,  in  1545,  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  his  polemic  theolo- 
gian. Even  in  that  assembly  of  reverend  doctors,  Carranza  was 
distinguished  for  his  powers  of  disputation,  and  for  his  abhorrence 
of  all  heretical  opinions.  He  acquired  great  influence  in  the 
council,  and  his  services  there  were  considered  so  important,  that 
upon  his  return  to  Spain  in  1548,  he  was  appointed  confessor  to 
the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  afterwards  Philip  II.  In  1551  he  was 
again  sent  to  a  new  session  of  the  same  interminable  council, 
where  he  increased  his  reputation  by  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  purity 
of  the  true  faith.  When  the  marriage  of  Philip  with  Mary  of 
England  was  adjusted,  Carranza  was  despatched,  along  with  the 
Cardinal  Pole,  in  order  to  prepare  the  new  subjects  of  ms  master 
for  their  reconciliation  with  the  holy  Catholic  Church.  He  was 
eminently  successful ;  preaching  constantly,  convincing  and  con- 
verting innumerable  heretics,  confirming  those  who  were  doubt- 
ful, and  overthrowing  all  opposition  by  the  invincible  force  of  his 
arguments.  When  Philip  left  England,  in  1555,  Carranza  remained 
as  a  spy  upon  the  Queen.  He  took  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
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Cambrid^  under  his  special  care  and  protection,  and  instilled  such 
aoiemn  views  of  literature  and  science  into  both  of  those  learned 
bodies^  that  at  the  present  day  they  seem  scarcely  to  have  recover^ 
ed  from  them.  He  revised  the  whole  canonical  law  in  force  isk 
England,  and-  pursuing  with  ardour  the  violent  measures  which 
were  adopted  by  Mary  for  the  suppression  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, is  said  by  his  historian  to  have  procured  the  death  of  many 
obst^iaie  heretics,  particularly  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canter* 
busy.  He  was  soon  rewarded  for  such  eminent  services.  In  1557 
he  went  to  Flanders^  to  confer  with  the  king^  on  the  affairs  of 
Eaglaod,  and  was  named  to  the  vacant  see  of  Toledo,  with  many 
expressions  of  the  royal  favour. 

Carranza  did  not  know  his  master.  Upon  obtaining  possession 
of  the  revenues  of  his  new  dignity,  he  immediately  began  to  em- 
ploy them  in  ostentatious  charities;  and  made  munificent  contri- 
iNXtions  to  several  public  objects.  He  affected  a  deep  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  poor,  and  visited  in  person  the  most  remote 
villages  of  his  (fiocese,  always  surrounded  W  a  numerous  retinue, 
but  preserving  himself  the  utmost  humility  of  manners  and  appear- 
anca  He  was  zealous  and  faithful  in  the  dischai*ge  of  his  autieB 
to  the  sick  and  the  d}qng;  and  wherever  he  went,  was  sure  to 
leave  belund  him  some  token  of  his  sympathy  and  practical  be- 
nevolence. Upon  the  occasion  of  the  dreadful  famine  in  the  moun^ 
tains- of  Leon  and  Santander,  he  sold  the  whole  of  his  library,  and 
distributed  the  proceeds  among  the  peasants,  and  then  begged 
through  the  streets  in  order  to  procure  for  them  permanent  relisfi 
I£s  &me  was  spread  on  all  sides.  The  lower  classes  regarded 
bam  as  a  saint,  and  his  friends,  edified  by  his  good  works,  reposed 
under  the  shadow  of  his  protection^ 

Philip  had  narrowly  observed  the  proceedings  of  his  old  favour-^ 
lie,  and  so<hi  determined  that  his  fall  should  hs  as  sudden  as  his 
rise.  On  the  22d  August,  1559,  while  travelling  as  usual  in  epis- 
copal state,  he  was  arrested,  under  the  authority  of  the  sign  manual 
of  the  inquisitor  general,  Don  Fernando  Yaldes.  He  was  taken 
from  the  midst  of  his  dependants  and  retainers,  and  hurried  in  d 
close  carriage  to  YalladoUd  He  did  not  reach  that  city  till  mid- 
night of  the  26th,  and  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the  house  of 
one  of  the  familiars  of  the  Holy  Office,  where,  in  an  obscure 
chamber,  he  was  left  alone,  to  ruminate  upon  the  change  in  his 
siluation; 

Carranisa's  arrest  on  the  charge  of  heresy,  excited  general  aiamt 
and  consternation.  A  commission  was.immediateiy  issued  fortbcr 
examination  of  testimony  in  his  cause,  and  as  his  contcoveraiai 
writing/  were  numenous,  and*  most  of  the  allegations  against  him 
were  founded  upon  them,  a  scholastic  discussion  of  theological 
poinlsi  was  necessarily  commenced.  More  than  two  years  were 
occupied,  ia  this  sillj^  Dusiness,  and  yet  very  little  heresy  conkl  b# 
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discovered  in  his  voluminous  books  and  pamphlets.  But  the  stem' 
and  vindictive  Yaldes  was  his  enemy,  and  determined  upon  hi» 
ruin.  The  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  accordingly  declared  two  of 
his  most  famous  productions  heretical,  and  ordered  their  suppres- 
sion. The  cause  of  the  archbishop  began  to  wear  a  very  unpleas- 
ant aspect,  when  the  third  session  of  the  endless  Councu  of  Trent 
seemed  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favour.  Those  learned  fathers 
of  the  church,  indignant  that  one  of  the  most  elevated  and  power- 
ful members  of  their  body  should  be  arraigned  for  hereqr,  and 
tried  by  any  other  tribunal  than  their  own,  entered  at  once  into  a 
zealous  examination  of  the  archbishop's  case.  They  soon  resolved 
that  all  his  theological  works  abounded  in  pure  and  wholesome 
doctrines,  and  expressed  their  special  approbation  of  hisEayositioii 
of  ike  Epistles  of  SL  John,  and  Commentary  upon  the  Catechism — 
the  booKs  which  had  been  condemned  by  the  Holy  Office.  They 
refused  to  open  the  letters  addressed  to  them  by  Philip  himself, 
and  united  in  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Pope  Pius  IV .,  declarinff  that 
they  would  not  proceed  with  their  deliberations,  unless  his  Holiness 
should  at  once  require  the  archbishop  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  be  tried  at  the  only  tribunal  to  which  he  was  amenable.  •  Thev 
also  determined  that  they  would  hold  no  communication  with 
Philip,  nor  with  his  agents,  till  he  had  made  public  reparation  for 
his  outrage  upon  the  whole  Catholic  church.  The  situation  of  the 
Holy  Father  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  belligerent  theob- 

S'ans.  They  were  safe  in  the  imperial  city  of  Trent,  and  could 
under  forth  their  censures,  without  any  fear  that  their  temporal 
dominions  would  suffer  for  their  boldness.  The  recent  sack  of 
Rome,  and  imprisonment  of  Clement  VII.,  had,  however,  convinced 
his  successor  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  caution  in  all  measures^ 
that  might  affect  the  powerful  house  of  Austria.  He  accordingly* 
made  the  requisition  of  Philip;  but  at  the  same  time  negotiated  and 
explained  it  away.  The  true  state  of  the  affair  was  soon  made 
known  to  the  council,  and  they  in  their  turn  demanded  the  repulv 
lication  of  Carranza's  suppressed  Catednsm.  This  the  pope  eould 
have  no  pretext  for  refusing,  and  a  book  proscribed  and  burnt  by 
the  Holy  Office,  was  immediately  after  printed  at  Rome,  by  the 
special  command  and  approbation  of  the  head  of  the  Catnolic 
cnurch! 

Death  relieved  Pius  IV.  from  the  dilemma  in  which  he  ha4  thus 
placed  himself.  Pius  V.,  who  succeeded  him,  seemed  determined 
to  vindicate  the  outraged  dignity  of  the  church.  He  recalled  the 
papal  legate,  and  ordered  the  archbishop  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  under 
pam  of  excommunication  and  interdict 

Philip  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  as  to  the  course  he  should  pur- 
sue. Seven  years  had  now  passed  away  since  Carranza's  arrest, 
durins  the  whole  of  which  time  he  had  been  closely  coniSoed  at 
Valladolid,  and  whether  the  pope  absolved  him  or  not,  tus  rain 
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wns  accomplished.  Philip  was,  besides,  engaged  in  more  serious 
matters  than  the  trial  of  degraded  favourites,  and  althoi^h  the 
noise  excited  by  the  first  measures  against  the  archbishop,  had 
gradually  subsided,  still  the  case  hung  in  a  troublesome  wa^  upon 
his  handk  He  therefore  immediately  embraced  so  convement  an 
opportunity  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  Carranza  was  accordingly  des- 
patched to  Rome,  and  his  trial  no  more  thought  of  in  Spain.  V ai- 
des, the  inquisitor  general,  and  the  personal  enemy  of  Carranza, 
ventured  to  oppose  this  characteristic  measure  of  his  selfish  mas- 
ter. But  he  was  forthwith  dismissed  from  his  hiffh  office,  under 
the  pretence  that  he  was  disagreeable  to  his  Hdiness  the  Pope, 
and  Don  Diego  Espinosa,  the  new  counsellor  of  state,  appointed 
in  his  place. 

Upon  Carranza's  arrival  at  Rome,  he  was  treated  like  Saint 
Thomas  a  Becket  He  was  lodged  in  the  papal  palace,  and  car- 
dinals and  bishops  crowded  to  testify  their  sympathy  and  reve- 
lence  for  this  mart3rr  of  the  true  religion.  Measures  were  imme- 
diately taken  to  proceed  regularly  with  his  trial,  and  to  conduct 
it  with  all  the  solemnity  that  so  important  an  affair  required.  It 
was  happily  terminated;  and  Pius  V.  was  preparing  his  sentence 
of  complete  absolution  of  the  proscribed  archbishop,  when  his  sud- 
den death  in  1572  defeated  his  favourable  intentions,  and  lefl  the 
matter  to  the  discretion  of  his  successor.  It  was  at  once  said,  that 
the  sovereign  pontiff  had  been  poisoned  by  the  emissaries  of  the 
Holy  Office.  But  that  tribunal  had  shown  no  interest  in  Carran- 
za's  case,  afler  it  was  removed  to  Rome,  and  Philip  himself,  in 
the  rebellion  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  destruction  of  the  in- 
Tincible  Armada,  had  probably  forgotten  the  existence  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

The  Cardinal  Buoncompa^,  who  had  been  papal  legate  in 
Sjpain,  and  had  many  connexions  there,  was  elected  in  the  place 
ot  Pius  v.,  and  took  the  title  of  Gregory  XIII.  The  attention  of 
Philip  was  necessarily  called  to  Rome  by  this  circumstance;  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  timid  and  servile  character  of  the 
new  pope,  and  when  he  sent  to  congratulate  him  on  his  elevation, 
he  requested  that  the  sentence  in  favour  of  the  archbishop  of  To- 
ledo might  not  be  pronounced  till  the  arrival  of  four  Spanish  doc- 
tors of  theology,  then  on  their  way  to  the  sacred  city.  Certain 
unpublished  works  of  the  archbishop  had,  he  said^  been  lately  dis- 
covered, which  undoubtedly  contained  dangerous  heresies,  as 
would  be  fuU^  explained  by  the  learned  doctors.  The  immediate 
effect  of  this  mtimation  was  to  subject  the  unlucky  Carranza  to  a 
new  trial;  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  many  of  the  moist  power- 
ful dignitaries  of  th6  church,  bpdti  th6  l4th  April,  1576,  he  was 
declared  ^^sospechoso  de  heregia  con  sospecha  vehemente.^*  He 
was  degraded  from  the  exercise  of  the  oignity  of  arehbifilbo|y  of 
ToiedOf  for  the  space  of  five  years,  and  sentenced  to  confinement 
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during  that  time,  in  a  Dominican  monastery  of  the  city  of  Qrvieto 
in  Tuscany.  The  poor  old  man  had  now  been  on  his  tried  for 
aiearly  eighteen  yearst  seven  of  which  he  had  spent  in  impriflon- 
jnent,  and  tfaue  rest  in  exile  from  his  native  country.  He  bad  been 
flattered  with  the  certainty  of  an  honourable  acquittal,  and  resto- 
ration to  h^  form^  fame;  and  the  unexpected  reverse  was  moi« 
than  he  could  bear.  Overcome  with  sorrow  and  mortification,  he 
expired  on  the  2d  May,  1576,  a  few  days  after  formal  notice  of 
his  sentence  had  been  communicated  to  him.  Gregory,  like  most 
weak  men,  had  a  good  heart  When  he  heard  of  the  mortal  iU^ 
,ness  of  the  archbishop,  he  immediately  sent  him  his  full  abaolution, 
thereby  giving  public  jpo'oof  of  remorse  for  his  subserviency  to  the 
t}rrannical  purposes  ot  the  Spanish  despot 

At  this  time,  the  famous  case  of  Don  Antonio  Perez  was  also 
going  on;  it  must,  however,  be  bridiy  stated.  He  had  grsduaHy 
risen  to  Philip's  favour  and  confidence,  who  at  last  appomted  him 
minister,  and  first  secretary  of  state.  But  Perez  was  not  sufficiently 
cautious  in  givine  his  master  the  credit  of  some  measures  advo- 
cated by  himsellT  which  had  made  him  very  popular  among  the 
lower  orders;  and  he  thereby  afforded  envious  courtiers  a  pretext 
for  exciting  Philip's  watchfid  jealousy.  The  kitig  at  first  deter- 
mined to  have  him  tried  by  the  council  of  state.  Perez,  however, 
was  informed  of  what  was  overhanging  him,  and  fled  to  Arragon. 
He  was  there  soon  arrested  by  the  orders  of  the  Inquisition;  but 
4m  armed  mob  rose  in  his  favour,  and  breaking  into  his  prison, 
conducted  him  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Zaragoza,  and 
•then  set  him  at  liberty.  After  a  second  arrest,  he  succeeded  in 
■scaping  to  France,  and  at  last  to  England.  His  trial  went  on  in 
his  absence,  and  he  was  duly  pronounced  a  convicted  and  perti- 
nacious heretic,  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  his  blood  at- 
tainted. Perez  died  in  Paris  in  161 1 ;  and  soon  after,  by  the  orders 
of  Philip  III,,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Spain  in  1596, 
the  sentence  of  the  Inquisition  was  reversed,  and  his  descendants 
restored  to  their  rights. 

The  time  of  Philip  II.  abounds  in  proofs  of  the  true  character 
of  the  Inquisition;  for  even  the  pope  aimselfwas  arraigned  hefart 
its  tribunal  The  ambitious  Peretti  di  Montalto,  celebrated  to  this 
day  for  commanding  energy  and  talent,  under  the  name  of  Sixtus 
v.,  had  excited  the  enmity  of  several  of  the  monarchs  of  Eurcme, 
by  his  bold  and  constant  interference  in  matters  exclusively  d&- 
longing  to  their  own  prerogative.  Philip  particularly  hated  him, 
because  be  knew  him  to  be  in  secret  correspondence  with  Eliza^ 
beth  of  England,  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
communication he  had  fulminated  against  both  of  these  princes, 
in  order  to  save  appearances.  But,  as  so  haughty  and  powerful 
.a  ppatiff  would  have  been  a  most  dangeroos  enemy  even  for  Philip 
ipf  SfMun,  he  ^Kss  obliged  reluctant^  to  coaoeal  his  animosity. 
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Sixtus,  although  he  was  the  instigator  of  several  violent  persecu- 
tions against  the  heretics,  conducted  the  religious  and  temporal 
afiairs  of  his  own  dominions  on  a  scale  of  liberality  and  magnifi- 
cence that  had  never  befoi^  b^n  equalled.  He  encouraged  all  the 
arts  and  sciences,  promoted  free  inquiry,  and  seemed  to  delight  in 
paradox.  He  at  last  published  an  edition  of  the  Bible,  translated 
under  bis  special  care  and  direction  into  the  Italian  language,  and 
prefix^  his  pontifical  bull,  in  which  he  enjoined  its  perusal  upon 
all  the  faithful  in  Christ,  expressing  his  conviction  that  it  would 
tend  greatly  to  their  comfort  and  edification.  This  step  was  at 
variaAce  with  the  ancient  principles  of  the  Catholic  church,  and 
in  direct  opposition  to  a  multitude  of  papal  bulls,  issued  afier  the 
comniencement  of  the  Reformation.  JPhilip  now  thought  that  his 
long  wished  for  opportunity  had  come.  He  immediately  ordered 
the  Count  Olivarez,  then  his  ambassador  at  Rome,  to  represent 
boldly  to  Sixtus,  that  he  had  exposed  himself  to  the  charge  of 
heresy,  and  that  his  translation  of  the  Bible  should  not  be  allowed 
admission  into  any  of  the  Spanish  dominions.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  stern  pontiff  was  prompt 
}Q  the  notice  which  he  took  of  the  representation.  The  person  of 
the  Count  Olivarez,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  the 
rights  of  ambassadors,  was  at  once  seized,  and  Sixtus  openly 
threatened  that  his  life  should  atone  for  the  insult  In  the  midst 
of  the  dispute,  this  terrible  pope  died  suddenly.  There  seems  to 
have  been  some  ground  for  the  suspicion  of  poison;  for  he  was  no 
sooner  dead,  than  his  trial,  as  an  abettor  of  heretics,  was  com- 
menced before  the  tribunal  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Sentence 
was  speedily  passed  against  him,  and  his  Bible  condemned,  about 
the  same  time  that  they  were  celebrating  his  canonization  at 
Rome. 

When  Philip  obtained  possession  of  Portugal  in  1580,  he  directed 
much  of  his  attention  to  measures  which  he  hoped  would  bring 
about  the  union  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Inquisition,.in  order 
that  he  might  have  but  one  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office  in  all  his 
dominions.  But,  although  he  at  last  had  recourse  to  the  pope, 
when  his  own  efforts  failed,  their  union  could  never  be  accom- 
plished For  many  years  these  two  most  powerfufctribunals  of  the 
Inquisition  had  been  in  constant  collision  about  their  separate  juris- 
diction and  prerogative;  and  when  the  kingdoms  in  which  they 
were  established  became  united  under  one  monarch,  they  showed 
much  more  disposition  to  persecute  each  other  for  heresy,  than  to 
act  in  concert  for  the  propagation  of  their  common  religion. 

Under  the  monarchs  who  succeeded  Philip,  the  Inquisition  gra- 
dually declined,  till  the  time  of  its  suppression  by  the  French.  For- 
tunately for  mankind,  Charles  V.  and  bis  son  could  have  no  suc- 
cessful imitators.  The  Spanish  empire  was  rapidly  falling  to 
pisees,  and  although  there  might  still-  exist  the  same  despotic  views, 
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there  was  no  longer  the  same  unlimited  power  which  was  neces* 
sary  to  maintain  the  dreadful  dominion  of  the  Holy  Offica 

The  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Philip  III.,  was  however  marked 
by  the  expulshn  of  the  baptized  Moors  and  their  descendants,  who 
yet  remained  in  Spain,  and  who  were  principally  seated  in  Valen- 
cia. This  measure  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  the  Inquisition, 
although  zeal  for  religion  was  affected  by  all  those  who  advocated 
it  The  Duke  of  Lerma,  and  his  brother  Don  Bernardo  de  San- 
doval y  Rojas,  inquisitor  general,  prevailed  upon  the  council  of 
state  to  decree  the  expulsion;  but  tne  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office 
was  not  allowed  any  jurisdiction  of  it  The  inquisitor  general 
voted  for  it  in  his  capacity  of  counsellor  of  state.  Spain  lost  by 
this  emigration  in  1609,  nearly  a  million  of  its  most  useful  and  in- 
dustrious inhabitants;  the  miserable  politicians  of  those  days,  be- 
lieving that  the  royal  treasury  might  thus  be  expeditiously  filled 
at  a  slight  sacrifice. 

Some  time  after  this  violent  measure,  the  dungeons  of  the  In- 
quisition were  filled  with  unhappy  wretches,  arrested  on  the  charge 
of  witchcraft  The  details  ot  the  proceedings  against  them,  ex- 
hibit a  revolting  picture  of  fanaticism,  superstition,  and  cruelty. 
The  ignorance  that  could  have  promoted,  or  endured  such  a& 
surdities,  appears  now  incredible.  The  Holy  Office  was  not  a 
political  agent  in  this  business.  It  was  clearly  an  excitement  got 
tip  by  wily  priests,  in  order  to  ruin  private  individuals,  who  had 
roused  their  envy  or  malevolence.  The  most  extraordinary  part 
of  the  affair  was,  that  many  of  those  arrested  confessed  themselves 
ffuilty,  and  described  minutely  the  ceremonies  and  enormities  of 
Uieir  sect  The  doctors  of  theology  were  called  upon  for  their 
opinion  as  to  the  credibility  of  these  relations,  and  even  Llorente 
himself  thinks  it  necessarv  to  enter  into  a  long  discussion,  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  prove  the  imposture.  It  appears  singular  that 
he  should  not  have  noticed,  that  all  of  the  informers  were  ream* 
died  with  the  church,  and  consequently  escaped  with  light  cen- 
sures ;  while  the  real  objects  of  the  persecution,  who  persisted  in 
asserting  their  innocence,  were  burnt  without  mercv.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  confessions,  literally  translated : 

**  Every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  were  the  days  of  our  regular  leMioni. 
There  were  some  more  solemn  and  special,  upon  Uie  festivals  of  the  church ;  be 
cause,  as  the  Christians  worshipped  God  with  greater  pomp  on  those  occasions,  the 
Devil  commanded  us  to  pay  the  same  respect  to  him.  During  the  seMions,  be 
generally  appeared  in  the  ^gure  of  a  powerful  and  stem  looking  man,  seated  upon 
a  golden  throne.  He  gave  us  special  orders  to  do  all  the  harm  we  could  to  good 
Christians  and  their  friends,  and  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  For  that  purpose,  we 
had  the  power  to  transform  ourselves  into  the  ^iffiae  of  dogs,  cats,  wolves,  or  birds 
of  prey.  We  also  could  compose  poisonous  liquors  and  powders,  which  would  cause 
instant  death  to  any  one  touched  by  them.  We  were  assbted  in  our  measures  by 
the  toad  which  we  always  carried  with  us ;  this  toad  was  a  demon,  subject  to  our 
ocden  in  that  form,  and  which  was  delivered  to  us  upon  our  initiation^  The  initia- 
ticn  was  eondncted  with  many  oeremonies.  The  norioe  was  preiented  to  the  Dewil 
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at  tiie  fini  ■ndienoe,  who  itid,  *I  will  reoeWe  him  to  mj  fknmti pnmded  he  re- 
nocmce  hiB  own  Ikith^  and  embrace  mine.'  The  novice  then  solemnly  denied  God 
and  the  Chriftian  religion :  he  swore  nerer  to  invoke  the  name  of  Christ,  never  to 
Ueas  himself  with  the  sign  of  the  holy  cross,  and  never  to  perform  works  of  charity 
and  mercy.  He  acknowled|[ed  the  Devil  for  his  only  lord  and  master ;  he  adored 
him  as  such,  and  promised  him  obedience  and  fidelity  till  the  hoar  of  death.  The 
I>evil  then  laid  his  hand  upon  the  forehead  of  the  new  convert,  and,  with  a  golden 
instniment,  impressed  the  fignre  of  a  small  toad  in  the  pnpil  of  the  left  eye.  This 
was  done  without  causing  any  pain,  and  served  as  a  mark,  by  which  the  membera 
of  the  sect  might  know  each  other.  The  demon  in  the  form  of  a  toad  was  then 
delivered  to  him.  He  was  enjoined  to  watch  it  carefully,  and  beware  lest  it  should 
ever  eaeape  firom  him,  aa  his  safoty  and  power  depended  upon  having  it  always  in 
his  possession.  The  desire  of  the  Devil  for  evil  is  so  great,  that  if  any  one  of  the 
aect  remained  for  a  short  time  without  doing  mischiefto  men  or  to  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  he  was  reproved  for  it  in  one  of  the  regular  sessbns,  and  then  whipped  with 
thorns,  so  cruelly,  that  the  anguish  remained  for  many  days  after  the  punishment. 
I  myself  did  much  mischief  while  I  remained  in  the  sect  I  destroyed  whole  har- 
vests, and  ruined  many  peasants.  I  have  caused  a  great  deal  of  sickness,  and  killed 
many  persons.  I  always  avenged  any  insult  I  received  fhmi  a  woman  who  was  a 
mother,  hj  killing  her  children.  This  waa  particularly  agreeable  to  the  Devil,  who 
ddighted  in  nothmg  so  much  as  the  murder  of  children.*' 

The  history  of  the  religious  pilgrims  who  landed  at  Plymouth, 
is  part  of  the  early  history  of  our  country.  Their  landing  is,  at 
the  present  day,  celebrated  as  a  triumph  over  intolerance  and 
bigotry,  and  we  look  back  upon  them,  as  men  whose  hopes  and 
views  were  beyond  this  world.  Their  success  in  founding  a  flour- 
ishing colony,  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  which  at  first  seemed 
overwhelmmg,  and  the  wise  and  salutary  nature  of  their  political 
institutions,  prove  that  they  were  bold  and  firm  of  purpose,  and 
richly  ffifted  with  intellectual  vigour.  It  is  therefore  a  strange 
coincidence,  that,  while  the  papist  inquisitors  of  the  tribunal  of  tne 
Holy  Office,  in  the  strong  hold  of  the  Catholic  religion,  were 
pursuing  such  sanguinary  measures  against  witches  and  witch- 
craft, these  primitive  Puritans,  in  remote  and  savage  America, 
should  be  engaged  in  the  perpetration  of  similar  cruelties,  with  a 
superstition  even  more  revolting  and  barbarous.  The  extracts 
wnich  follow,  to  maintain  this  assertion,  have  been  taken  from  the 
first  volume  of  the  Life  of  General  Washington,  by  Mr.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  Massachusetts, 
has  given  long  details  of  the  whole  transaction. 

«  The  first  scene  of  thia  distresshig  tragedj  vras  laid  in  Salem.  Soon  after  thia, 
some  joong  girls  in  Boston  had  accustomed  themselves  to  fall  into  fits,  and  had 
aiieirted  to  be  struck  dead  on  the  production  of  certain  popular  books,  such  as  the 
AMwmUy^B  Cateekiim^  and  Cotion*B  BtUkfn-  B^e§;  they  were  therefive  saopoaed 
to  be  possessed  by  demonai  who  were  utterly  eonfi>imded  at  the  production  et  thoaa 
My  bodka.  Sometimes  they  were  deaf;  then  dumb^  then  blind;  and  sometimes  aH 
these  disorders  together  would  come  upon  them.  All  their  joints  would  appear  to 
be  dialocated,  and  they  would  make  most  piteous  outcries  or  burnings,  of  being  cut 
with  knives,  and  beaten.  At  length  an  old  Irish  woman,  not  of  good  character,  who 
had  riven  one  of  thoae  girb  some  harsh  language,  and  to  whom  all  this  diabolical 
■iaehief  waa  attributed,  waa  apprehended,  con&mned,  and  estecuted.  The  pnbfie 
mind  being  thus  predisposed,  four  girls  in  Salem  complained  of  being  afflicted  in 
the  aame  manner  with  those  in  Boston,  and  the  physicians,  unable  to  account  fbr 
the  diaocder,  attribatad  it  to  witcheraft.    Tfanae  girls  were  much  attended  to,  and 
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rendered  of  great  importance  by  the  pnWe  u  well  u  pmate  aoCiov  which  wm 
taken  of  them.  Several  private  msti  were  kept  at  the  honee  of  the  minuter,  whose 
daughter  one  of  them  was;  eereral  more  pablic  were  kept  by  the  whole  nUiure; 
and  at  length  a  general  fast  was  proclaimed  throughoat  the  colony-— »f»  9eA  CM 
to  rthuke  SaUm:  The  effect  of  these  meaauree,  not  only  eonfirmed  the  giris  in 
an  imposture  productive  of  such  flattering  attentions,  bat  produced  other  com* 
petitors,  who  were  ambitions  of  the  same  distinction.  Several  other  peiaofOB  wne 
now  bewitched.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  up  the  agitation  already  excited,  by  fiir« 
nbhing  fresh  subjects  for  astonishment;  and  in  a  short  time  the  aecnsaiionseaiAauU 
ed  to  persons  who  were  in  respectable  situations.  The  manner  in  wfaidi  these  ac> 
eusations  were  received,  evidenced  such  a  degree  of  public  credulity,  that  the  iitt* 
postors  seem  to  have  been  convinced  of  their  power  to  assail  with  impunity,  si^ 
characters  which  caprice  or  malignity  might  select  for  their  victims.  The  esamt- 
nations  were  all  uken  in  writing,  and  are  detailed  at  foil  length  in  Mr.Hntehinsia'a 
history.  Some  extracts  from  one  of  them  wiU  be  sufficient  to  convey  am  idea  of 
the  coarse  which  was  pursued. 

•^  *  At  a  court  held  at  Salem,  11th  of  April,  1693,  by  the  HanoaraUs  Thomaa 
Danfbrth,  deputy  governor. 

«« *  Q^ition,  John,  who  hurt  you  7  Annoer.  Goody  Procter  first,  and  then  G«od]r 
Cloyse.  Q.  What  did  she  do  to  yott  1  A.  She  choked  me^  and  brottght  the  book. 
Q.  How  ofl  did  she  come  to  torment  you  ?  A.  A  good  many  tiaaes*  she  and  Goody 
Cloyse.  Q.  Do  they  come  to  you  in  the  night  as  well  as  in  the  day  7  A,  They 
come  most  in  the  day.  Q.  Where  did  she  take  hold  of  you  ?  A.  Upon  my  tiiroat, 
to  stop  my  breath.  Q.  Mary  Wolcott,  who  hurts  you  ?  A.  Goody  Cloyse*  Q.  What 
did  she  do  to  you  7  A.  She  hurt  me.  Then  the  witness  fell  into  a  fit.  Q.  Doth  she 
come  alone  7  A,  Sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes  in  company  with  Goody  Nurse, 
and  Goody  Corey,  and  a  great  many  I  do  not  know.  Then  she  fell  into  a  fit  a|fBin. 
Q,  Abigail  Williams,  did  yon  see  a  company  at  Mr.  Paris*  house,  eat  and  dnnk? 
A.  Yes,  Sir,  that  was  their  sacrament  Q.  How  many  were  there  7  A.  About  forty, 
and  Goody  Cloyse  and  Goody  Good  wertf  their  deacons.  Q.  What  was  it  7  A,  They 
said  it  was  our  blood,  and  they  had  it  twice  that  day.  Q,  Mary  Wolcott,  have  yt>v 
seen  a  white  man  7  A,  Yes,  Sir,  a  great  many  times.  Q,  What  sort  of  a  man  wns 
he  7  ii.  A  fitoe,  jrave  man,  and  when  he  came,  he  nuide  afl  the  witohes  to  txaaUft 
Then  several  of  the  afflicted  fell  into  fite.* 

**  Upon  such  senseless  jargon  as  this,  many  persons,  of  sober  lives,  and  unblemiah^ 
ed  characters,  were  committed  to  prison ;  and  the  public  prejudices  httiP  already 
pronounced  their  doom.  The  consternation  became  almost  universal.  It  wb»  sotm 
perceived,  that  all  attempts  to  establish  innocence  must  be  ineffectual,  and  the  per- 
son accused,  could  only  hope  to  obtain  safety,  by  confessing  the  truth  of  the  charge, 
and  criminating  others.  The  extent  of  crime  to  be  introduced  by  such  a  state  of 
things,  may  readily  be  conceived.  Every  feeling  of  hmnanity  is  shooked,  when  we 
learn,  that,  to  save  themselves,  children  accused  their  parents  ;  in  some  instanoes, 
parents  their  children ;  and  in  one  ease,  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against 
a  husband,  on  the  testimony  of  his  wife.  During  this  reign  of  popuhir  frenzy,  the 
bounds  of  probability  were  so  far  transcended,  that  we  scarcely  know  how  to  gi^ 
credit  to  the  well  attested  fact,  that  among  those  who  were  permitted  to  save  tlum* 
selves,  by  confessing  that  they  were  witches,  and  joining  in  the  accusation  of  their 
parents,  were  to  be  found  ekUdr&nfnmi  asssn  to  Un  fear$  of  age  I  Among  the  num- 
bers who  were  accused,  only  one  person  was  aeqiuitted.  The  exaoiinatioBft  had 
comraence'd  in  February,  aiid  the  list  of  commitments  had  swelled  to  a  lamentable 
bulk  by  June,  when  the  new  Charter  having  arrived^  comraissiaBera'  of  <mr  and 
terminer  were  appointed  for  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with  witafasraft.  By  this 
court  a  considerable  number  were  ooademned,  of  whom  nioeteeai  protesting^  tfasur 
innocence,  were  executed.** 

The  remarkable  parallel  presented  in  this  well  attested  historjr* 
should  convince  us  how  unjust  it  is  to  consider  the  devices  of 
wicked  and  designing  men,  as  resulting  from  the  principles  of  anjF 
system  of  reKgious  faith.  The  passions  of  our  race  have  afwaya 
Deen  the  same,  and  from  the  eajiieat  times,  arbitrary  power^.anii 
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priestly  ambition,  have  sought  to  maintain  their  sway,  under  the 
names  of  patriotism  and  religion.  The  attempt  to  fasten  the  charge 
of  cruelty  and  bigotry  upon  any  country  or  any  creed,  must  be 
vain,  for  they  pervade  the  world. 

In  the  reign  of  the  impotent  Charles  II.,  a  grand  junta  was  con- 
voked for  the  plausible  object  of  reforming  tne  Inquisition.  Tha 
royal  precept,  directed  to  two  counsellors  cf  state  in  each  province, 
recites  expressly  that  they  were  called  toffether  in  order  to  pro- 
vide some  remedy  for  the  conflict  of  jurisdiction  which  was  daily 
occurring  between  the  different  tribunals  of  the  Holy  Office  and 
the  general  courts  of  justice.  The  junta  met  in  May;  1696,  and 
opeofid  their  sessions  by  an  address  to  the'  king,  which  is  full  of 
spirit  and  liberal  feeling.  None  of  the  measures,  however,  which 
they  recommended,  were  adopted,  and  the  whole  attempt  at  re- 
form proved  abortive,  owing,  says  Llorente,  to  tlie  intrigues  of  the 
inquisitor  general  RocabertL  But  it  appears  plainly  from  the  pro- 
oeedings  of  the  junta,  that  the  Inquisition  was  crumbling  to  pieces 
along  with  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  that  their  meeting,  in  ord^t 
to  accomplish  any  real  good,  should  have  been  a  century  sooner^ 
The  king,  doubtless,  convoked  them  merelv  that  he  mi^ht  increase 
bis  popiuarity  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  be  better  ab^  to  sustain 
his  nomination  of  Philip  of  Bourbon  as  his  successor,  against  the 
powerful  pretensions  ol  Charles  of  Austria,  afterwards  the  empe- 
ror Charles  VI.  If  this  were  his  motive,  his  expectations  were 
not  disappointed. 

Llorente  asserts  that  Philip  of  Bourbon  was  a  protector  of  the 
Inquisition,  in  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  his  grandfather  Loi^ii^ 
XIV.,  whom  he  calls  the  greatest  fanatic  and  hypocrite  of  Europe. 
And  yet,  Philip's  reign  mus^  be  considered  the  era  of  the  downfal 
of  the  ancient  power  of  the  tribunal,  as  is  shown  by  its  feeble  mea- 
sures in  the  extraordinary  case  of  the  Mother  Agueda  and  her 
confessor,  the  infamous  Juan  de  la  Vega,  and  by  the  formal  trial 
and  banishment  of  the  inquisitor  general  himself,  Don  Baltasar  de 
Mendoza  y  Sandoval 

Philip  died  in  1746,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Fer^ 
dinand  VL  Notwithstanding  the  amiable  character  of  this  vc^oor 
arch,  and  the  complete  revival  of  Spanish  literattire,  freemasonry 
became  suddenly  tnts  object  of  a  violent  persecution^  in  \yhich  the 
power  of  the  Inquisition  seemed  to  start  up  with  renewed  vigour^ 
The  oiatter  may  be  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that  popular 
feeling  and  prejudices  had  been  greatly  excited  through  the  agency 
of  inflammatory  publications;  Sie  freemasons  were  charged  with 
the  commission  of  abominable  cruelties  in  their  secret  n^eetiifiss, 
and  denounced  as  dangerous  to  the  government.  Several  pf  \m 
brethren  were  sent  to  practise  their  mysteries  in  the  galleys,  and 
it  is  singular  to  notice  tne  striking  resemblance  between  the  violent 
language  of  the  di^rent  parties  which  arose  on  that  occasipD*  usA 
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the  terms  employed  in  the  well  known  antimasonic  publications 
of  our  own  country  and  times. 

The  period  from  the  accession  of  Charles  III.  in  1759,  to  the 
invasion  of  the  French  in  1808,  though  filled  with  historic  events 
of  the  greatest  interest,  presents  but  lew  important  transactions  of 
the  Holy  Office.  There  are,  however,  some  curious  details  of  pro- 
ceedings instituted  against  modem  philosophy  and  philosophers^ 
which  seem  in  spirit  to  belong  to  the  ancient  days  of  the  tribunal, 
but  which  may  be  regarded  without  indignation,  even  by  those 
who  express  most  abhorrence  of  its  other  enormities. 

Don  Mariano  Luis  de  Urquijo,  afterwards  minister  of  state  of 
Charles  IV.,  had  published  a  translation  of  Voltaire's  tragedy  of 
the  Death  of  Caesar,  with  a  preliminary  dissertation  upon  the  origin 
of  the  Spanish  theatre,  and  its  influence  upon  the  public  morals. 
Urquijo  was  immediately  summoned  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Holy  Office,  on  the  chaf  ge^^  having  expressed  opinions  hostile  to 
the  Christian  religion,  and  in  accwdance  with  the  views  of  the 
modem  philosophers  of  France.  The  influence  of  the  then  power- 
ful Count  of  Floridablanca,  procured  a  favourable  termination  of 
the  affair.  But  Urquijo  was  obliged  to  abjure  the  principles  of 
modern  philosophy,  to  consent  that  his  work  should  be  suppressed, 
and  perform,  in  a  secret  session  of  the  inquisitors,  a  humiliating 
penance.    This  was  in  1792. 

The  young  Marquis  de  Narros,  a  near  relation  of  the  powerful 
Duke  de  Granada  de  Ega,  was  charged  with  having  read  the 
works  of  the  modern  philosophers,  and  expressed,  on  diflferent  oc- 
casions, opinions  which  seemed  to  uphold  the  system  of  Holbach 
and  other  materialists  and  atheists.  His  family  connexions  made 
great  exertions  •iif  his  favour,  but  he  was  absolved  only  after  a 
humble  confession  .of  his  fault,  and  the  performance  of  a  secret 
penance.  There  were  a  great  many  others  of  equal  rank,  tried 
about  the  same  time,  upon  the  suspicion  merely  of  adherence  to 
the  same  philosophical  opinions;  some  of  whom  escaped  with  far 
less  favourable  terms.  Among  the  names  may  be  mentioned  those 
of  Gonzalo,  bishop  of  Murcia  and  Cartagena,  Abady  la  Sierra, 
bishop  of  Barbastro,  afterwards  inquisitor  general,  the  able  and 
uprignt  minister  of  state  Jovellanos,  who  was  banished  as  an  anti- 
Cnristian  philosopher  to  the  Island  of  Mallorca,  and  there  confined 
in  a  convent  of  Carthusian  monks,  with  orders  to  study  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  religion — and  even  the  notorious  Godoy, 
Prince  of  Peace,  and  favourite  both  of  the  king  and  queen. 

The  case  of  Ola  vide  produced  so  great  an  excitement,  and  has 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  discussion  and  misrepresentation,  that 
it  may  be  well  to  translate  the  whole  of  Llorente's  account  of  it. 

M  Don  Pablo  de  Olavide  was  a  native  of  Peru.  He  went  at  an  early  age  to  Ma^. 
rid,  and  throoffh  the  influence  of  some  ^enda,  was  introduced  to  the  notice  oT 
CWIm  III.  Hia  activity  and  talents  toon  obtained  the  fiivour  of  that  monarch,  who 
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ennobled  bim,  and  made  bim  Intendant  of  Seville.  The  moontaina  of  Sierra  More- 
na,  which  divide  Castille  firom  Andalusia,  were  at  that  time  a  famooa  resort  ibr  rob- 
bers, who  kept  the  neighbouring  provinces  in  constant  alarm.  Olavide  oflfered  to 
expel  these  vagabonds,  and  fertilize  the  country.  His  plan  was  opposed  by  several 
of  the  counseUors  of  state,  but  Charles  gave  bim  permission  to  establish  a  colony 
there,  and  even  intrusted  to  his  hands  M>th  the  civil  and  military  authori^.  His 
success  was  complete,  and  indeed  almost  incredible;  for  in  a  short  time,  this  deso» 
late  region  was  thickly  inhabited  by  several  thousand  industrious  emigrants,  and 
an  easy  communication  opened  between  two  of  the  most  important  provmoes.  Ola- 
vide was  now  considered  a  public  benefactor,  and  received  flattering  testimonials  of 
esteem  from  several  of  the  raonarchs  of  Europe.  But  in  this  moment  of  triumph, 
he  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  orders  of  the  Inquisition,  as  suspected  of  heretical 
OTors,  principally  those  of  Voltaire  and  Roussean — ^with  whom  he  was  known  to 
maintain  a  friendly  correspondence.  It  appeared  upon  his  trial,  that  he  had  spoken 
of  the  exterior  worship  of  God  in  the  churches  of  the  new  settlements  in  the  More- 
na,  in  the  same  terms  that  those  philosophers  had  employed  in  their  general  treatises 
upon  the  subject  He  moreover  had  expressed  himself  sceptically  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  abstaining  from  labour  on  festivals,  the  administra. 
tion  of  the  sacraments,  and  other  ecclesiastical  ceremonies.  Olavide  denied  some  of 
the  charges,  and  explained  others  by  saying  that  he  had  not  been  understood.  But 
he  con^iBed  enough  to  enable  the  inquisitors  to  decide  that  he  was  strongly  imbued 
with  the  doctrines  of  his  deistical  friend.  He  humbly  begged  pardon  for  his  imprup 
denoe,  but  solemnly  declared  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime  of  heresy,  and  that 
hb  belief  in  the  Christian  religion  had  never  been  shaken.  Upon  the  24th  Novem- 
ber, 1778,  a  particular  auto  defi  was  celebrated  within  the  halls  of  the  Inquisition, 
to  which  seventy  persons  of  liigh  rank  were  invited.  Olavide  was  compelled  to  ap- 
pear before  this  assembly  as  a  criminal,  with  a  green  waxen  taper  in  his  hand.  He 
was  declared  a  formal  and  positive  heretic,  and  sentenced  to  eight  years  confine- 
ment in  a  convent,  and  ordered  to  conform  himself,  during  that  time,  to  any  course 
of  life  which  might  be  marked  out  for  him,  by  the  spiritual  director  to  whose  charge 
he  was  committed.  He  was  banished  forever  from  Madrid,  from  Seville,  and  fVom 
his  own  new  settlements  in  the  Morena;  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  he  was 
made  incapable  of  honourable  offices  and  employments;  he  was  prohibited  fi-om 
mounting  on  horseback,  fi-om  using  gold  and  silver,  silk,  and  fine  cloth;  and  per- 
mitted to  wear  only  the  coarsest  penitential  garments.  The  secretary  of  the  tribu- 
nal read  a  summary  of  his  cause,  which  occupied  four  hours;  for  he  was  charged 
with  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  heretical  propositions,  and  seventy-two 
witnesses  were  examined  against  him.  When  he  heard  the  sentence  by  which  he 
was  declared  a  formal  heretic,  he  fainted  and  fell  upon  the  floor.  He  was  restored 
by  throwing  water  in  his  face,  and  then  raising  himself  upon  his  knees,  he  solemnly 
read  and  signed  a  protestation  of  his  faith  in  the  Catholic  church,  which  he  hod 
prepared  for  the  occasion.  The  scene  here  ended,  and  he  was  led  back  to  his  prison. 
The  shame  and  confusion  of  Olavide  were  naturally  great,  because  the  company  that 
witnessed  his  humiliation  was  composed  of  grandees  of  Spain,  generals  and  field 
marshals,  counsellors  of  state,  and  knights  of  illustrious  military  orders,  who  nearly 
all  were  his  personal  fi'iends.  He  was  in  a  short  time  conveyed  to  the  convent 
designated  as  his  prison,  where  his  treatment  was  ri|rid  and  un&eling.  His  friends 
at  length  contrived  to  open  a  communication  with  him;  he  was  enabled  to  escape  to 
France,  and  resided  several  years  in  Paris  under  an  assumed  name  and  title.  A  long- 
ing desire  to  return  to  his  native  country,  induced  him  to  publish  a  work,  entitled 
The  Oiupel  triumphant,  or  the  converted  PhUooopher,  which  passed  through  eight 
editions,  and  procured  his  recall  to  Spain  by  Charles  IV.,  absolved  from  all  penance. 
He  died  in  1803.'* 

The  origin  of  this  shameful  business  was  political  intrigue;  but 
as  the  proceedings  were  in  accordance  with  popular  prejudices, 
many  good  Christians  were  edified  by  them,  and  assured  Uiat  the 
inquisitors  were  solely  actuated  by  an  honest  zeal  for  the  purity 
of  the  Catholic  faith. 
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We  come  noiv  to  the  last  and  most  extraordinary  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Inquisition,  which  is  also  the  history  of  our  owa 
times. 

The  defeat  of  Marshal  Soult,  by  Lord  Wellington,  at  Toulouse, 
April  lOfh,  1814,  put  an  end  to  the  French  dominion  in  Spain. 
Tne  provisional  Cortes  had  already  assembled,  and  the  whole  na^ 
ti6n  looked  with  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  their  king. 

The  Spanish  soldiers  and  peasantry,  during  the  long  and  san- 
guinary struggle  which  followed  the  abdication  of  Charles  lY., 
4iarried  upon  meir  banners  the  motto  "  Veneer  o  morir  par  patria 
y  par  Fernando  F7/."  They  were  deserted  by  those  who  should 
have  led  them  on  in  the  defence  of  their  homes  and  firesides — ^they 
were  secretly  assailed  by  all  the  arts  of  corruption  and  bribery — 
and  destitute  of  the  equipments  of  war,  without  concert,  and  with- 
out leaders  whom  they  could  trust,  they  had  to  oppose  the  wdl 
appointed  armies  of  victorious  Prance.  But  through  scenes  of 
dreadful  trial  and  bloodshed — in  defeat  and  in  captivity,  their  cou- 
rage was  unshaken,  their  hopes  were  unsubdued.  Thousands  of 
these  gallant  men  died  nobly  in  the  conflict  for  their  native  coun- 
try. They  had  not  the  excitement  of  ambition  and  military  glory  to 
sustain  them  in  their  desperate  resistance.  They  were  hunted  like 
wild  beasts,  and  their  fall  was  unpitied  and  unknown.  When  the 
intervening  power  of  England  had  terminated  the  war,  the  first 
joy  of  the  Spaniards  was  that  their  banished  king  would  now  be 
restored  to  tnem.  The  journey  of  Ferdinand  from  Valen^ay  re- 
sembled a  triumph.  He  entered  Madrid  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  multitudes  of  his  subjects,  who  had  already  forgotten  the  peiils 
of  the  past,  and  whose  only  thoughts  were  of  peace  and  happiness. 

The  sQene  which  followed  contrasted  strangely  with  tnese  re- 
joicings. The  constitution  established  by  the  provisional  Cortes, 
was  immediately  declared  invalid.  The  most  influential  members 
of  tlie  Regency,  and  sixty  or  seventy  members  of  the  Cortes  were 
arrested,  and  orders  issued  to  maintain  strict  watch  over  their 
friends.  The  Inquisition  was  re-established,  and  the  Order  of  the 
Jesuits  recalled,  and  restored  to  all  the  privileges  and  estates  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived,  when  they  were  expelled  in  1767. 
A  general  persecution  was  organized  against  political  oflenders, 
and  a  numoer  of  the  brave  men  who  had  sacrificed  every  thing 
to  procure  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand,  were  now  condemned 
and  executed  as  traitorous  conspirators,  because  they  ventured  to 
oppose  the  tyranny  of  his  new  measures.  A  few  of  the  grandees 
and  counsellors  of  state  boldly  remonstrated  with  the  king;  but 
notwithstanding  their  high  rank  and  great  popularity,  some  of  them 
were  banished,  and  others,  who  had  attempted  to  escape,  thrown 
into  prison,  as  if  to  defy  the  power  and  indignation  of  the  people. 
Prom  his  restoration,  till  the  revolution  in  1§20,  Ferdinand  main- 
tained his  despotic  sway;  and  in  all  his  proceedings  of  severity 
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and  cruelty,  the  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office  was  his  active  and  re- 
morseless agent.  He  entered  Madrid,  as  already  noticed,  on  the 
14th  May,  1814,  and  on  the  21st  of  the  following  July,  issued  his 
royal  decree,  formally  re-establishing  the  Inquisition,  with  most  of 
its  ancient  powers  and  jurisdiction.  He  also  stated  in  the  same 
decree,  that  he  was  solely  influenced  by  a  desire  to  propose  some 
remedy  for  the  evil  which  the  Catholic  religion  had  received  from 
the  introduction  of  foreign  heretical  troops — to  prevent  the  further 
propagation  of  heretical  opinions,  which  had  been  adopted  by 
many  Spaniards — and  lastly,  to  preserve  Spain  from  internal  dis- 
sensions, and  preserve  the  public  security  and  tranquillity.  Don 
Francisco  Xavier  de  Mier  y  Campillo,  bishop  of  Almeria,  was  ap- 
pointed inouisitor  general,  and  immediately  promulgated  his  edict, 
from  whicn  the  foUowing  is  an  extract 

**  AH  the  faithful  in  Christ  must  behold  with  horror  the  rapid  progress  of  heresy, 
and  the  fiightfhl  corruption  of  morals  which  pervades  the  whole  Spanish  dominion. 
Many  are  ashamed  even  of  the  piety  and  reUgiouB  zeal  of  their  ancestors,  and  the 
flame  errors  and  dan^ous  doctrines  which  have  so  miserably  ruined  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  now  mfest  and  distract  our  beloved  country.  In  endeavouring  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  this  fbarfbl  state  of  things,  I  shall  not  imitate  the  burning  zeal 
of  the  Apostles  when  they  besought  Jesus  Christ  to  cause  fire  to  fall  ftom  Heaven 
and  consume  Samaria — but  rather  the  gentleness  and  compassion  of  the  divine  mao* 
ter  himselfl  I  have  been  counselled  by  many,  to  begin  the  functions  of  inquisitor 
general  with  fire  and  sword — anathematizing  and  destroying,  as  the  only  means 
that  can  save  the  true  faith,  and  eradicate  the  evil  seed,  so  abundantly  ^wn  by  in* 
fidels  and  sectarians,  who  possess  the  unhappy  liberty  of  printing  and  pablishing 
their  immoral  opinions.  But  I  still  retain  my  original  determination,  and  therefore 
enjoin  and  admonish  all  those  who  know  themselves  to  be  guilty  of  any  crime  which 
belongs  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  Office,  that  thev  forthwith  voluntarily  de» 
Bounce  themselves  unto  its  sacred  tribunal,  and  they  shall  be  absolved  in  secret* 
without  any  penance — ^provided  such  denunciation  be  made  before  the  dose  of  th« 
current  year.  And  I  also  command  all  who  believe  in  our  holy  religion,  and  all  true 
subjects  of  the  king,  that  they  instantly  inform  against  any  person  or  persons,  who 
they  may  know  or  fuar,  are  suspected  in  points  of  doctrine.  And  lastly,  let  all  con- 
ftsaors  have  a  special  care  that  their  penitents  strictly  obey  the  provisions  of  this 
edict,  under  pain  of  being  themselves  denounced  to  the  tribunal  of  the  fiuth." 

Llorente  observes,  that  Campillo's  edict,  like  all  which  ever 
issued  from  the  Holy  Office  with  expressions  of  gentleness  and 
suavity,  immediately  caused  general  dismay  and  consternation, 
and  afforded  full  scope  for  the  gratification  of  private  malice  and 
revenge,  while  it  provided  effectually  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  monarch's  most  despotic  purposes.  The  Spaniards  endured 
this  tyranny  till  1820,  when  the  revolution  broke  out,  and  the 
country  for  three  years  was  distracted  with  the  horrors  of  civil 
war.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  liberal  party  wouW  have 
triumphed,  but  for  the  armed  interference  of  France,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  which  was  naturally  desirous  of 
maintaining  the  principles  of  tlie  Holy  Office.  Immediately  afier 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Congress  at  Verona,  the  Duke  d'Angou- 
14me  marched  upon  Madrid  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand 
Frenchmen,  transformed  in  a  few  years,  from  victorious  soldiers 
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of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  into  faithful  servants  of  the  hoOse  of 
Bourbon.  He  entered  Madrid  the  24th  May,  1823,  and  afler  a 
short  but  bloody  campaign,  the  weak  and  perfidious  Ferdinand 
was  again  firmly  seated  upon  the  throne  of  Spain,  to  tyrannize  at 

I)leasure  over  the  most  sacred  rights  of  mankind.  The  Holy  Al- 
iance,  however,  recommended  that  the  Holy  Office  should  not 
again  be  established;  perceiving,  probably,  that  their  own  institu- 
tion had  rendered  the  existence  of  that  tribunal  no  longer  neces- 
sary. 

Here,  then,  terminates  the  history  of  the  Inquisition;  which  at 
the  present  time  is  not  known  in  any  of  the  monarchies  of  Europe. 
A  branch  of  the  tribunal  is  kept  up  at  Rome;  but  it  has  jurisdic- 
tion only  over  the  conduct  and  offences  of  the  clergy — a  jurisdic- 
tion which  may  be  very  useful  and  necessary. 

Some  of  Llorente's  details,  which  stand  apart  from  his  regular 
history,  must  now  be  noticed.  In  one  of  the  chapters  of  the  fourth 
volume,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  autos 
defe.  The  first  was  celebrated  at  Valladolid,  on  Trinity  Sunday, 
the  21st  May,  1659.  Fourteen  persons  were  burnt  alive,  and  six- 
teen were  reconciled  after  a  public  penance.  Among  these  vic- 
tims were  some  of  high  rank,  and  all  were  of  a  class  above  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life.  Llorente  says  that  the  autos  of  Valladolid 
and  Seville  were  more  celebrated  than  the  others,  by  the  quality 
of  those  who  suffered  in  them.  He  has,  therefore,  confined  his 
descriptions  mainly  to  them,  and  seems  to  begin  and  end  with  the 
reign  of  Philip  II.  The  most  famous  of  all  was  the  second  auio 
defe  of  Valladolid,  celebrated  the  8th  October,  1559,  a  few  months 
after  the  first  Philip  himself  was  present  at  it,  along  with  his  son 
Don  Carlos,  his  sister  and  her  son  the  prince  of  Parma,  three  fo- 
reign ambassadors,  several  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  nearly 
all  of  the  higher  order  of  the  Spanish  nobility.  Thirteen  persons 
were  burnt  alive,  one  in  effigy,  and  sixteen  were  reconciled  after 
a  public  penance.  There  was  unusual  pomp  and  display  on  this 
occasion,  because  most  of  the  unhappy  wretches  burnt  were  apos- 
tate monks,  and  Philip  was  determined  that  their  punishment  should 
strike  terror  into  the  whole  of  the  order.  The  last  aido  def€  cele- 
brated by  the  Inquisition,  was  in  Mexico,  the  27th  December, 
1815.  Its  victim  was  a  patriot  priest  named  Morellos,  who  had 
been  endeavouring  to  stir  up  the  Mexicans  to  resist  openly  the  ty- 
rannical measures  of  the  Spanish  government  He  was  at  first 
arrested  by  the  civil  authority;  but  as  it  was  difficult  to  prove  any 
overt  act  of  treason  against  him,  he  was  handed  over  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  Jloly  Office,  charged  with  adherence  to  the  heretical 
doctrines  of  modern  philosophy.  He  was  soon  made  out  a  mate- 
rialist and  an  atheist;  but  as  he  abjured  those  errors,  and  demand- 
ed reconciliation  with  the  Catholic  church,  the  most  serious  peril 
seemed  to  be  warded  off.    His  auto  de  ft  was  celebrated  with 
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^reat  parade  and  ceremony;  and  after  a  humiliating  penance,  ha 
was  degraded  by  the  bishop  of  Antequera,  in  person,  from  his  ec- 
clesiastical rank,  prohibited  participation  in  any  of  the  sacred  of- 
fices, and  declared  "  sospechaso  de  heregia,  con  sospecka  vehement 
te/'  Shortly  after,  the  unfortunate  man  was  hanged  by  order  of 
the  viceroy,  on  the  strength  of  some  new  testimony,  doubtless 
fabricated  for  the  occasion. 

The  Inquisition  was  of  great  service  to  the  monarchs  of  Spain 
in  the  prohibition  of  books,  and  the  persecution  of  authors  who 
maintained  opinions  that  might  interfere  with  their  despotic  views. 
This  unpopular  jurisdiction,  in  countries  where  there  was  no  in- 
quisition, necessarily  belonged  to  the  sovereign  himself,  who  was 
often  obliged  to  avow  that  the  political  tendency  of  a  book  was 
the  onlv  cause  of  its  prohibition.  But  the  Holy  Office  of  Spain 
took  afl  this  odium  upon  itself;  and  was  always  remarkable  for 
the  facility  with  which  it  could  discover  religious  heresy  in  every 
publication  that  assailed  the  royal  prerogative.  The  instances  of 
this  political  censorship  are  very  numerous.  One  of  the  most  cu- 
rious occurred  in  modern  times.  A  lawyer  of  Madrid  undertook 
to  translate  the  first  volume  of  Filangieri^s  powerful  work,  entitled 
the  "  Science  of  Legislation."  He  had  not  gone  far,  however,  be- 
fore his  papers  were  seized,  and  the  book  condemned,  as  full  of 
dangerous  heresies,  breathing  in  every  line  an  anti-Christian  spirit, 
and  maintaining  the  fallacious  principles  of  modern  philosophy.  To 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Filangieri's  treatise,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  reasoning  is  conducted,  the  absurdity  of 
this  ecclesiastical  censure  is  at  once  apparent.  Filangieri  was  dis- 
tinguished, in  a  time  of  general  corruption  and  infidelity,  for  the 
purity  of  his  principles,  and  a  firm  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion.  His  brief  but  useful  life  was  employed  in  daily 
acts  of  unobtrusive  benevolence,  as  well  as  in  the  highest  intellec- 
tual eflforts ;  and  at  the  end  of  his  bright  career,  he  gave  a  strik- 
ing proof  that  he  died  in  the  faith  in  which  he  had  lived.  But  he 
boldly  declaimed  against  the  injustice  of  all  laws  that  encroached 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  exposed  the  destructive  tend- 
ency of  most  of  the  systems  of  legislation  then  in  force  in  Europe. 
His  work  was  therefore  directly  hostile  to  despotism ;  and  the  ex- 
ample set  by  Spain,  was  soon  followed  in  other  countries,  where 
the  pretext  of  heresy  could  not  be  made  available. 

Llorente  has  been  at  the  pains  to  arrange  a  long  alphabetical 
list  of  the  different  individuals,  eminent  for  talents  and  dignity, 
who  were  exposed  to  the  censures  of  the  Holy  Office.  It  is  com- 
posed of  princes  and  prelates,  soldiers  and  statesmen,  literary  men 
and  poets,  doctors  of  theology  and  civilians,  and  even  some  of  the 
renerable  saints  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  history  closes  with 
a  recapitulation  of  the  number  of  victims  sacrificed  by  tlie  modern 
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Inquisition  of  Spain,  from  the  time  of  its  origin ;  of  which  the  sum- 
mary is  as  follows : — 

**  Thirty-one  thousand  nine  hondred  and  twelve,  barnt  alive. 

•*  Seventeen  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  bomt  in  effi|nr,  and  their  eatatet 
fionfiscaled. 

**  Two  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty,  condemned  to 
public  and  infamous  penances." 

Over  this  scene  of  savage  cruelty,  the  Catholic  religion  is  re- 
presented as  presiding ; — urging  the  unhappy  victims  at  the  stake 
to  a  renunciation  of  their  errors,  and  increasing  the  anguish  of 
their  last  moments  by  merciless  threats  of  eternal  perdition  in  the 
world  to  come.  Throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  civilized  world, 
this  is  a  favourite  picture,  and  any  attempt  to  correct  its  unfaith- 
ful colouring,  would  mark  a  man  at  once  as  a  partisan  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  and  an  advocate  of  superstition  and  religious  intol- 
erance. 

Historians  have  been  allowed  to  show  that  the  schism  of  the 
Greek  Church  was  employed  as  the  most  efficient  means  of  found- 
ing a  mighty  empire — that  the  Reformation  sprung  out  of  the  jea- 
lousy of  two  monastic  orders,  and  was  eagerly  promoted  by  the 
nations  of  the  north,  with  the  hope  of  forming  a  religious  league 
against  the  overwhelming  power  of  Spain — that  the  Church  of 
England  owed  its  establishment  to  the  licentious  tyranny  of  Hen- 
ry VlII.,  and  Wolsey's  baffled  hopes  of  the  pontifical  chair — and 
even  that  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  and  the  wars  with 
the  Huguenots,  originated  in  the  feuds  of  the  princely  houses  of 
Cond^  and  Guise.  But  any  inquiry  into  the  political  nature  of  the 
Holy  Office,  has  ever  been  regarded  by  Protestants  with  distrust 
and  hostility.  And  there  can  oe  no  doubt,  that  in  the  present  in- 
stance, it  would  be  vain  to  dwell  upon  the  manifest  bearing  of  the 
facts  narrated  in  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Span- 
ish Tribunal. 

This  kind  of  feeling  is  not  favourable  to  the  progress  of  enlight- 
ened views.  The  past  is  the  only  legitimate  source  of  instruction, 
and  it  presents  important  lessons  with  regard  to  religioa  The  re- 
mains of  the  altars  of  the  Druids,  the  mighty  temples  of  Elora,  the 
idol  of  Juggernaut,  and  the  dismantled  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition, 
proclaim  with  one  voice  that  Superstition  has  ever  held  an  iron 
sway  over  the  world.  But  it  appears  that  the  age  of  iniellectual 
darkness  and  slavery  is  for  ever  gone.  Such  monstrous  inventions 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  our  own  enlightened  times.  The  pro- 
gress of  liberal  principles  has  overthrown  the  imaginary  distinc- 
tions of  former  days,  and  the  different  classes  of  men  are  now  so 
generally  intermingled  with  each  other,  that  any  combination  of 
one  order  to  extend  its  power  and  influence,  would  necessarily  be 
fruitless,  and  indeed  almost  impossible.  The  clergy,  for  instance, 
are  no  longer  separated,  by  great  privileges  and  exclusive  inter- 
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ests,  firom  the  rest  of  mankind.  Th^y  are  brought  down  to  be 
jostled  in  all  the  temporal  concerns  of  society,  and  oflen  mingle 
in  the  bustle  of  life,  without  any  regard  being  paid  to  their  cha- 
racter of  spiritual  teachers.  With  these  views,  however,  we  should 
expect  to  find  but  few  ecclesiastical  institutions  prominent  in  any 
of  the  reformed  parts  of  the  civilized  world ;  and  least  of  all,  in  a 
country  like  our  own,  where  there  is  no  established  Church,  and 
where  the  unbounded  latitude  of  religious  opinion,  would  seem  to 
lead  directly  to  general  scepticism  or  indifference* 

And  yet  the  extraordinary  number  of  sects  which  exist  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States — their  strenuous  and  systen>atic  mea- 
sures for  the  propagation  of  their  various  tenets — their  extensive 
foundations  ot  charity  and  education,  carefully  distinguished  by 
their  peculiar  names — their  widely  opposing  principles  and  doc- 
trines— their  frequent  theological  disputes — and  their  open  jealousy 
and  proscription  of  each  other,  all  tend  to  prove,  that  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  human  mind  to  dictate  and  tyrannize,  has  not  been 
diminished — that  although  the  exterior  of  things  may  be  totally 
changed,  the  heart  of  man  remains  the  same  through  the  course 
of  time. 

The  Divine  Author  of  the  Christian  Faith  earnestly  enjoined  his 
disciples  to  love  one  another.  He  was  actuated  by  an  unceasing 
desire  to  promote  fraternal  peace  and  concord,  and  breathed  but 
one  spirit  of  charitv  and  good  will  to  men.  He  blessed  the  merci- 
ful, and  although  he  openly  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  refined 
vice  and  h3q)ocrisy,  he  was  ever  gentle  and  compassionate  with 
the  humble  and  the  penitent  His  life  was  an  unvarying  exhibition 
of  meekness  and  benevolence,  and  all  of  his  precepts  were  illus- 
trated by  the  persuasive  beautv  of  his  example. 

It  could  scarce  have  been  K>reseen,  that  fierce  contention,  and 
sanguinary  wars,  were  to  arise  out  of  a  system  so  pure  and  sim<' 
pie,  and  solely  designed  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  men  from  the  de- 
lusive pleasures  of  earth  to  another  and  a  better  world.  The 
dreadful  wars  of  religion,  it  is  true,  are  at  an  end.  Troops  are  no 
longer  armed  and  led  out  to  fight,  in  order  to  maintain  disputed 
points  of  doctrine.  But  the  same  sectarian  hostility  and  distinc- 
tions continue  to  pervade  the  Christian  world,  and  they  are  deep- 
ened and  widened  by  the  revolution  of  every  age. 

The  political  questions  on  which  men  are  so  often  divided,  rouse 
their  worst  passions,  and  sunder  the  nearest  ties.  But  as  parties 
and  their  measures,  in  this  varying  world,  are  rapidly  changed, 
although  their  animosity  upon  many  occasions  may  be  violent,  it 
has  no  time  to  grow  to  settled  hatred.  Not  so  with  religious  dis- 
sensions. They  are  kept  up  from  generation  to  generation,  in  the 
same  bitter  and  vindictive  spirit.  They  prvade  every  rank  and 
coodition  of  society,  and  influence  even  tne  minutest  transactions 
of  life.   Heresy  may  be  said  to  be  no  longer  a  crime,  nor  are  ec- 
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clesiastical  tribunals  now  armed  with  the  power  of  the  Inquisition. 
But  treachery  and  malice  have  still  an  efficient  weapon  in  the  re- 
ligious proscription  of  modern  times,  against  which  the  purest  vir- 
tue and  the  most  exemplary  piety  are  no  protection. 

Our  existence  is  too  brief,  and  its  joys  too  fleeting,  to  be  thus 
embittered  by  fanaticism  and  hypocrisy.  The  future  will  soon  be 
for  us  like  the  past — the  familiar  scenes  and  images,  in  the  midst 
of  which  we  have  dwelt,  are  rapidly  receding  from  us,  and  we 
are  sweeping  down  the  stream  of^life  to  a  mighty  ocean,  covered 
with  the  mists  of  doubt  and  of  uncertainty.  In  these  passing  mo- 
ments, let  us  then  be  willing  to  obey  the  precepts  of  a  rehgipn 
which  inculcates  charity  and  peace;  nor  longer  maintain  the 
fierce  sectarian  conflict : — lest  in  the  eager  attempt  to  close  the 
portals  of  eternal  rest  upon  our  fellow  men,  we  should  haply  ex- 
clude ourselves  for  ever. 


Art.  VIII. — A  History  of  Egrn^an  Mummies.  By  Thomas  Josbpb 
Pbttigrew,  F.K.S.  London:  1834. 

Mankind  generally  regard  all  events  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
daily  experience  as  extraordinary,  and  are  ready  to  be  astonished 
when  they  hear  of  things  to  which  they  had  never  before  direct- 
ed their  attention,  or  wtiich  they  had  not  suspected  could  exist 
If  an  individual  belonging  to  this  class  of  intelligent  beings,  should 
stumble  upon  something  new,  and  at  variance  with  the  current  of 
his  thoughts  and  pursuits,  he  may  perchance  pause  to  examine  it, 
and  for  a  little  while  bewilder  himself  with  conjectures,  and  if  his 
ideas  be  sufficiently  definite  to  form  a  description,  detail  an  ac- 
count of  his  curious  discovery  to  a  circle  ot  idle  listeners,  and 
here  the  matter  terminates.    To  some  extent  the  same  holds  good 
in  the  case  of  those  more  inquiring,  less  easily  satisfied  with  the 
outside  view  of  things,  and  better  accustomea  to  trace  eflfects  to 
their  causes.  It  is  not,  however,  the  want  of  capacity,  which  alone 
prevents  investigation  in  this  class.    Prior  trains  of  thought  and 
analysis  may  already  occupy  their  attention,  and  circumscribe  the 
sphere  of  exertion.    But  even  with  the  intelligent  and  cultivated, 
the  impression  of  new,  and  previously  unknown  ideas,  partakes 
more  or  less  of  tlie  effect  which  those  ideas  produce  upon  the  mass 
of  the  community.    The  reflective  powers  are  paralyzed,  and  for 
the  time  absorbed  in  the  forcible  occupation  ot  the  senses,  and  it 
is  only  when  the  spell  of  astonishment  and  wonder  has  been  bro- 
.ken  by  familiar  observation,  that  reaction  is  brought  about,  tl^ 
mind  resumes  its  dominion,  and  calmly  commences  to  employ 
itself  upon  the  subjects  which  had  entranced  it 
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The  monuments  and  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  first  instance 
create  feelings  of  bewilderment  and  awe.  They  strike  us  in  aU 
their  majesty  and  grandeur,  and  it  is  long  before  sufficient  self- 
possession  can  be  commanded  to  approach  and  patiently  scruti- 
nize them.  The  first  efiect  must  have  worn  oflf,  before  previously 
acquired  knowledge  and  information  can  be  exerted  in  any  sys* 
tematic  eflfort  Omer  causes  also  are  in  operation,  to  impede  the 
successful  result  of  such  an  analysis.  We  find  it  can  be  acc(nn-> 
plished  but  imperfectly ;  the  zeal  of  pursuit  diminishes ;  new  ob- 
jects present  themselves ;  these  are  likewise  skimmed  over,  and 
then  dismissed  for  others ;  a  record  is  made  in  the  mind  that  they 
exist;  and  nothing  more.  Even  if  there  should  be  an  effort  to 
trace  their  origin,  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  desired,  or 
the  means  by  which  tney  were  accomplished,  superstitious  im^ 
pressions,  credulous  beliefs,  and  vain  imamnings,  lead  us  to  won- 
der at  the  art,  but  to  pity  the  folly  which  instigated  it.  Should 
some  searching  spirit  commence  a  thorough  elucidation  of  the 
truth,  the  ultimate  limit  to  which  he  may  attain  must  lone  remain 
a  boundary  for  those  who  follow,  and  centuries  mav  roll  by  be* 
fore  one  as  laborious  and  persevering  as  himself  shall  successfully 
pursue  the  same  investigation,  and  bring  to  light  more  deeply  bu- 
ried treasure.  This  is  the  history  of  all  attempts  to  extend  know- 
ledge; and  hence  the  littie  progress  made  in  every  thing  useful  or 
important 

The  nations  of  the  world  have  by  common  consent  been  divid- 
ed into  ancient  and  modem,  and  without  inquiring  why  there  is 
any  difierence  between  the  state  of  things  existing  at  these  vastiy 
separated  periods  of  time,  it  is  universally  allowed  that  there  is  a 
difierence.  The  facts  presented  every  day,  wit^  regard  to  the  ex- 
istence and  condition  of  former  nations,  continbute  to  point  out 
and  establish  this  distinction ;  and,  by  comparison,  a  vast  dissimi- 
larity is  certainly  manifested.  But  can  this  be  extended  to  natu* 
ral  and  physical  causes — and  to  the  laws  arising  from  those  cau- 
ses— ^wtuch  exercise  an  agency  in  the  revolutions  of  our  globe  1 
Matter  may  lose  its  form,  and  alter  its  combinations,  but  not  its 
nature.  Man  may  live  in  different  climates,  be  civilized  in  di&r- 
ent  degrees,  practise  various  manners,  customs,  and  arts ;  he  may 
speak  a  more  or  less  polished  language,  and  believe  in  a  more  or 
less  elaborate  philosophy  or  religion,  but  he  is  still  physically  man, 
as  he  ever  has  been,  and  must  continue  to  be.  It  is  wrong  to  at* 
tribute  peculiar  practical  knowledge  to  remote  nations  of  antiqui- 
ty, any  further  than  that  which  arose  from  the  circumstances  un- 
aer  which  they  were  placed,  dissimilar  from  those  of  recent  timet» 
The  light  of  modem  science,  unproved  and  widely  diffused,  hsEi 
done  much  to  show  that  the  occult  arts  and  lost  practices  may  be 
as  well  executed  at  the  present  day  as  at  former  periods.  For 
ages  no  attempt  at  imitation  was  made,  either  in  consequence  of 
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a  difierent  direction  given  to  the  flow  of  public  taste,  or  because 
a  cloud  of  intellectual  and  moral  darkness  hungover  the  world, 
and  enveloped  its  whole  surface  in  obscurity,  but  the  delusion, 
founded  in  a  belief  of  impossibility,  bo  enervating  to  human  exer- 
tion, has  vanished.  Bv  many  successful  trials,  we  have  been  con- 
vinced, that  what  has  been  done,  may  again  be  accomplished,  and 
that  mystery  and  latent  causes  must  give  way  before  the  influence 
of  popular  instruction,  and  practical  information. 

Egyptian  history,  as  pursued  at  the  present  day,  abounds  in 
relics  to  puzzle  the  learned,  and  excite  emulation  among  the  \t^ 
quisitive  and  curious.  And  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  numer- 
ous subjects  which  have  enticed  investigation,  is  the  wonderful 
preservation  of  the  human  body,  for  many  thousand  years,  in  a 
condition  almost  as  entire  as  when  the  vital  spark  was  liberated 
from  its  tenement 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us  has  devoted  much  time  to 
the  examination  of  these  remains,  and  has  ably  and  learnedly  pre- 
sented to  us  the  result  of  his  researches.  To  a  lover  of  such  stu- 
dies, his  book  is  highly  attractive,  whether  regarded  as  a  literary 
and  amusing  production,  or  as  the  record  of  natural  facts,  in  suf- 
ficient number  to  lead  to  many  accurate  conclusions  with  regard 
to  this  ancient  nation.  Taken  in  any  light  accordant  with  the 
tastes  and  inclinations  of  the  reader,  its  perusal  will  amply  repay 
him  for  the  time  that  may  be  spent  upon  it  The  claims  which 
Mr.  Pettigrew  can  set  up  for  public  favour,  may  be  stated  in  a 
few  words.  The  acquaintance  of  Belzoni  first  directed  his  mind 
to  this  subject,  and  through  his  instrumentality,  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  him  of  witnessing  the  opening  of  three  mummies. 
These  did  not  satisfy  his  curiosity ;  but,  on  3ie  contrary,  induced 
him  to  purchase  one  with  his  own  funds,  which  has  l>een  called 
the  Grceco  Egyptian  Mummy,  and  which  was  examined  in  the 
presence  of  several  learned  and  distinguished  gentlemen.  By  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Saunders  and  Dr.  Lee,  two  subjects  procured  by 
them  were  also  submitted  to  him.  From  these  and  several  other 
opportunities  aflbrded  him  by  different  individuals,  our  author  ob- 
tained a  large  share  of  practical  knowledge,  as  to  the  manipula- 
tions necessary  in  preparing  the  bodies,  and  was  enabled  to  veri- 
iy  or  refute  many  of  the  statements  previously  made  by  traveUers. 
The  learning  necessary  to  pursue  the  subject  through  the  records 
of  numerous  authors,  was  not  of  small  amount,  and  in  this  also  he 
has  acquitted  himself  most  creditably.  With  regard  to  his  per-* 
sonal  investigations,  we  are  glad  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  speak 
from  actual  experience : — the  arrival  of  several  mummies  in  this 
country  a  few  years  ago,  having  placed  at  the  disposal  of  scien- 
tific gentlemen  here,  the  means  of  carefully  examining  these  pre- 
parations.   The  result  in  a  grqat  measure  coincides  with  that  ob« 
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tained  in  England,  and  corroborates  the  details  presented  in  the 
account  of  our  author. 

The  practice  of  embalming  is  not  confined  to  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, for  many  other  nations  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thus  res- 
cuing from  decay  and  corruption,  the  ghastly  remains  of  inani- 
mate mortality.  And  it  is  found  even  at  this  late  period  of  time, 
that  the  practice  is  still  continued  in  some  of  the  eastern  countries. 
But  nowhere  did  it  attain  so  great  perfection,  or  so  systematically 
and  universally  prevail,  as  in  Egypt  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  trace  its  origin  to  religious  belief  and  vrorsnip,  and  it  has  been 
connected  with  certain  opinions  as  to  man's  state  of  existence  in 
this  world  and  the  next  It  is  true,  that  the  Eg3rptians  gave  full 
credence  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  also  to  the  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis.  They  appear  to  have  cherished  great  vene- 
ration for  the  departed,  as  is  proved  by  the  erection  of  beautiful 
obelisks,  and  stupendous  pyramids  and  catacombs  to  receive  their 
Numbering  remains.  But  that  these  theological  and  philosophical 
views  were  the  chief  reasons  why  so  much  care  and  trouble  were 
exhibited  in  the  details  of  an  art  now  almost  unknown,  is  by  no 
means  certain.  The  immaterial  nature  of  the  soul  was  believed 
by  nations  who  disposed  of  their  dead  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
the  peculiar  doctrine  of  transmigration  forms  a  prominent  part  of 
the  Brahminical  code  as  believed  by  the  Hindoos,  amon^  whom 
the  custom  of  burning  the  dead,  or  throwing  them  into  uie  Gan- 
ges, is  universally  prevalent  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  va- 
/rious  reasons  wbicn  have  been  given  for  the  general  desire  to 
avoid  the  sesults  incident  to  the  natural  disintegration  of  the  hu- 
man body.  The  evil  of  allowing  decay  to  proceed  openly,  and  of 
presenting  to  the  eyes  of  the  living  the  disgusting  spectacle  of  pro- 
gressing putrefaction,  was  sufficiently  obvious  to  call  early  for 
some  remedy,  and  that  which  was  adopted,  more  probably  arose 
from  habits,  local  facilities,  and  prejudices,  than  from  any  meta- 
physical belief  or  religious  doctrine^ 

The  various  ways  in  which  the  human  body  was  disposed  of, 
may  be  concisely  stated  as  follows:  Burial  was  practised  by  the 
moderns,  and  anciently  by  the  Jews.  Burnings  by  the  Gredcs, 
Romans,  Gauls,  and  others.  Embalming  was  regularly  practised 
by  the  £g}rptians;  at  times  by  the  Persians,  Ethiopians,  Chinese, 
Arabians,  Jews,  and  Christians.  The  different  methods  of  embalm- 
ing of  these  last  mentioned  nations,  and  the  reasons  why  the  Egyp- 
tians have  been  more  successful  in  the  art,  will  be  fully  examined, 
when  we  come  to  the  immediate  subject  of  putrefaction. 

The  word  mummy  has  been  variously  derived.  Brochart,  Me- 
nage, Yossius,  and  others,  have  derived  it  from  the  Arabic  noun 
mmn^  meaning  wax.  Avicenna  from  the  same.  Salmasius  from 
amomumf  a  kind  of  perfume.  Mumia  signifies  an  embalmed  body. 
In  Persian,  m^imin  is  the  name  of  the  bitumen  or  pisasphaltus  fouml 
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in  the  embalmed  bodies  of  the  Egyptians.  The  tenn  in  a  general 
sense  had  several  meanings;  sometimes  explained  to  indicate  the 
preserving  materials,  sometimes  parts  of  preserved  bodies^  and  at 
others  more  specifically  the  asphaltum  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  regions  contiguous  to  Egypt.  But  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  term  now  simpl  v  means  an  animal  body  preserved,  what- 
ever process  it  may  have  undergone.  Its  derivation,  however, 
from  the  substance  which  was  of  so  much  consequence  in  the  art 
of  embalming,  is  curious  and  important 

Mummies  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  artificial  and  the 
natural,  and  as  one  vCill  perform  an  important  part  in  elucidating 
the  account  of  the  other,  it  will  be  well  to  adhere  closely  to  this 
division.  There  is  no  necessity  of  presenting  a  minute  definition 
of  what  is  meant  by  either  class;  it  will  be  sufiicient  for  our  pur^ 
pose  to  state  that  all  bodies  previously  prepared  by  art,  and  pro- 
perly disposed  with  the  design  of  preservation,  belong  to  the  fonner, 
and  such  as  have  been  accidentally  retained  in  their  perfect  state 
by  physical  causes,  are  included  in  the  latter. 

The  art  of  preserving  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals  from  de- 
cay, and  of  placing  them  in  such  a  condition,  with  regard  to  ex- 
terior circumstances,  that  they  will  resist  its  progress  for  an  inr 
definite  length  of  time,  is  accomplished  by  difierent  methods,  and 
by  the  use  of  numerous  medicaments.  And  although  at  first  it 
may  appear  that  as  the  means  are  so  varied,  their  modes  of  ope- 
ration must  be  equally  various,  yet  upon  strict  examination,  it  will 
be  found  that  their  antiseptic  power  is  dependant  upon  the  same 
general  principles.  We  shall  now  commence  the  specific  account 
of  embalming,  by  following  the  elaborate  history  of  the  process 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Pettigrew. 

Many  names  have  been  adapted  to  express  the  art  and  its  ef- 
fects; such  as  balsamatio,  mumisatio,  caromomia,  &c.  The  modem 
Egjrptians  are  unacquainted  with  the  art,  and  hence  we  are  under 
the  necessity  of  consulting  the  accounts  of  the  older  writers,  im- 
perfect and  scanty  as  they  are.  Yet  so  far  as  their  records  ex- 
tend, it  is  most  probable,  from  the  corroborating  researches  of 
later  times,  that  their  narrative  is  substantially  correct  Herodotus 
is  the  first  writer  who  professedly  mentions  this  subject,  and  the 
imperfect  notice  which  he  gives  of  it,  was  doubtless  owing  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  must  have  been  regarded  with 
more  or  less  distrust  by  those  practising  the  art,  and  his  means  of 
information  proportionably  diminished.  The  several  methods  of 
embalming  were  adapted  to  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society,  and  it  was  therefore  more  or  less  com- 
pletely eflfected.  The  price  aereed  upon  regulated  the  kind  of  arti- 
cles employed,  and  the  care  oestowed  upon  the  operation.  This 
bebg  settled,  the  work  was  commenced,  and  if  performed  in  the 
most  expensive  way,  the  following  are  the  details. 
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The  brain  was  removed  by  perforating  the  cranium  through  the 
nostrils,  and  then  scooping  it  out.  With  a  sharp  stone,  an  incision 
was  afterwards  made  in  the  flank,  the  viscera  were  removed 
through  the  opening,  and  the  cavities,  thus  emptied,  washed  with 
palm  wine,  and  filled  with  aromatics.  This  being  done,  the  pre- 
paration was  steeped  for  seventy  days  in  a  solution  of  natron.  It 
was  then  removed  from  the  solution,  wrapped  in  cloth,  and  be- 
smeared with  gum. 

A  second  method  was  to  fill  the  abdominal  viscera  with  the  oil 
of  cedar,  and  then  immerse  the  body  in  the  solution  of  natron. 
And  the  least  expensive  method  of  all,  was  the  simple  immersion 
in  the  solution,  after  having  employed  internally  a  preparation 
called  smymaea. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  who  lived  four  hundred  and  forty  years  after 
Herodotus,  mentions,  that  all  the  viscera  were  removed  except 
the  heart  and  kidneys;  he  has  omitted  to  speak  of  the  natron. 

The  workmen  employed  made  it  their  particular  business,  and 
most  probably  pursued  it  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  From  the  ac- 
counts, it  could  not  have  been  very  honourable,  and  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  performed  the  incisions,  it  was  an  affair  of  personal 
risk,  as  he  had  immediately  to  fly  from  the  affected  indignation  of 
those  who  were  present  There  existed  a  division  of  labour,  each 
part  being  performed  by  different  persons,  called  by  different 
names.  Parischites,  the  cutters;  TarichetdtB^  the  embalmers; 
ChclchyUB^  the  swathers. 

We  have  now  proceeded  sufficiently  in  the  examination  of  the 
means  detailed  by  older  writers  to  effect  the  preservation  of  mum- 
mies, and  our  attention  must  next  be  directed  to  an  examination* 
of  the  substances  employed,  and  the  manner  of  employing  them. 
It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  reason  why  the  ancient  preparations 
of  human  bodies,  have  so  long  resisted  decay,  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity, and  that  all  investigation  of  the  subject  has  ended  in  mere 
conjecture  and  hypothesis.  The  preservative  principle  inherent  in 
substances  applied  for  the  purpose,  has  been  regardfed  as  specific, 
and  the  combination  of  causes  acting  in  accordance  with  the  known 
and  settled  laws  of  physical  nature,  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
overlooked.  Mr.  Pettigrew  remarks,  that "  one  cannot  but  express 
regret  that  the  present  state  of  chemical  knowledge  is  not  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  be  capable  of  detecting  the  precise  nature  of 
the  substances,  chiefly  of  a  vegetable  kind,  that  have  been  used  in 
this  ancient  operation."  But  here,  in  joining  with  him  in  the  wish 
that  a  more  detailed  account  had  been  handed  down,  and  that  a 
more  particular  statement  had  been  entered  into  with  regard  to 
the  minor  steps  in  the  operation,  we  must  still  assume  that  suffi- 
cient is  known  from  what  has  been  written,  and  from  the  applica- 
tion of  chemical  and  physical  laws,  to  dissipate  the  veil  of  mystery 
and  wonder  which  hangs  around  the  subject,  and  to  convince  lis 
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that  thei  8iit  is  by  no  means  dependant  upon  a  species  of  knowledge 
now  lost  to  the  world.  The  rule  universally  adopted  in  philoso- 
phizing, is  simple  and  of  easy  application,  and  in  no  instance  more 
suitabfe  than  the  present  "When  known  causes  are  determined 
equal  to  the  production  of  an  effect,  we  need  seek  no  further  for 
others."  With  regard  to  substances  not  to  be  detected  by  the  dcU- 
cacy  of  analysis,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  is  immaterial  whether 
they  are  brought  to  lignt  or  not  It  b  probable  that  whatever  they 
may  have  been,  their  effects  were  but  temporary,  and  that  in  a 
short  time  they  were  so  entirely  dissipated  as  to  become  inert  It 
is  of  more  importance  to  examine  those  which  are  known,  and 
whose  mode  of  action  is  clear  and  well  understood. 

The  first  of  these  is  bitumen.  This  substance  is  of  various  kinds, 
and  known  by  several  names,  as  asphaltum,  pisasphaltum,  bitumen 
Judcdcum^  or  Jews  pitch.  Petroleum  is  the  generic  name  of  the 
material  from  which  the  preparations  of  variable  consistency  in- 
dicated above,  are  obtained.  Petroleum  means  properly  rock  ciL 
It  issues  from  the  ground,  and  is  collected  for  the  purposes  to 
which  it  has  been  applied.  Its  origin  is  probably  vegetable.  This 
is  the  substance  alluded  to  by  Abd'  Allatif,  an  Arabian  physician 
who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  states  that  it  "  flows 
down  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  mixing  with  the  waters 
that  carry  it  down,  coagulates  like  mineral  pitch,  and  exhales  an 
odour  resembling  that  of  white  pitch  and  bitumen."  He  calls  it 
mummy.  It  is  found  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  Persia, 
Africa,  and  Italy,  besides  many  other  places.  The  account  of  Sir 
William  Ouseley  is  interesting.  He  visited  the  Mummy  Mountain 
in  the  territory  of  Daratgerd  in  Persia.  He  fancied  that  it  pre- 
sented a  darker  appearance  than  the  mountains  adjacent  to  it  He 
says  that  "  the  mummy  is  a  blackish  bituminous  matter  which 
oozes  from  the  rock,  and  is  considered  by  the  Persians  as  far  more 

Erecious  than  gold,  for  it  heals  cuts  and  bruises."  It  appears  to 
ave  been  much  more  plentiful  formerly  than  at  present  It  is  of 
a  brownish  yellow  colour,  and  exhales  a  peculiar  odour,  is  highly 
inflammable,  and  mav  be  rendered  more  solid  and  concrete  by  the 
removal  of  its  volatile  parts  by  distillation,  or  the  application  of 
heat  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  or  spirits  of  wine,  but  miscible  with 
rectified  essential  oils.  Upon  the  solid  substances  of  this  nature, 
obtained  from  a  specimen  of  mummy,  M.  Kouelle  performed  seve- 
ral experiments.  By  distillation  there  was  attained  a  thick  oii^ 
having  the  smell  of  amber,  and  a  product  essentially  resinous. 
This  latter  in  his  opinion  was  identical  with  the  Jews  pitch  as  de- 
scribed W  Dioscorides.  The  bitumen  Judaicum^  called  also  as- 
phaltum from  the  name  of  the  lake  whence  derived,  is  a  solid,  fri- 
able substance,  of  a  brownish  black  colour,  brilliant  in  its  fracture, 
and  giving  out  a  bituminous  odour.  It  has  been  named  funeral 
gum  and  gum  of  mummies^  from  its  use  in  the  preparation  of  mum- 
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mies.  Pisatphahum  is  a  compound  of  asphaltam  and  Hack  pitc^h/' 
From  M.  Rouelle's  analysis,  it  results  that  there  were  three  mode^ 
of  embahnin^  with  bitumen.  1st,  With  asphaltum.  2d,  Asphaltum 
combined  with  cedar  oil.  3d,  Asphaltum  with  resinous  and  aro« 
matic  matters. 

Cedar  oil  This  preparation  was  aromatic,  penett^tii^,  rtiote 
or  less  imbued  with  the  preservative  principle  of  turpentine^  and 
used  in  the  most  expensive  preparations. 

Pabn  mne  possessed  less  of  the  conservative  power  than  cedaf 
oil,  and  was  only  used  as  a  purifier  of  the  emptied  cavities.  It  had 
some  degree  of  astringent  effect 

Natron,  This  is  a  well  known  saline  compound,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent day  extensively  used.  The  antiseptic  characters  of  this  salt^ 
when  properly  applied,  are  well  calculated  to  withstand  putrefac^ 
tioQ  for  a  Ion?  time.  The  solution  contained  probably  either  a 
mixture  of  carbonate  and  muriate  of  soda,  procured  from  the  na-^ 
iron  lakes  of  Upper  Egjrpt,  or  trona*  from  Fezzan*  Professoi* 
Blumenbach  obtained  from  some  crystals  found  in  a  mitntfny,  a 
true  soda. 

"  The  Tiaitrum  or  nibmm  of  the  Egyptians  was  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleansing,  scouring,  and  bleacning  their  stuffs  and  linen^ 
and  it  was  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  It  must  have 
been  a  fixed  alkali."  Mr.  Pettigrew  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
it  was  not  nitre,  and  this  conclusion  is  based  upon  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Ure,  who  obtained  from  the  Greefco  Egyptian  raummy^ 
salts  of  soda,  but  not  of  potassa. 

The  immersion  in  the  solution  was  but  one  step  in  the  operation, 
and  perhaps  was  merely  intended  to  procrastinate  the  final  disposal 
in  the  cemetery.  The  large  amount  of  moisture  imbibed  by  im- 
mersion, had  afterwards  to  be  removed,  in  order  to  allow  the  con- 
douance  of  the  embalming  process,  leaving  the  dry  alkaline  mat' 
ter  deeply  fixed  in  the  interstices  of  the  parts. 

Spices  were  abundantly  consumed  in  the  most  expensive  method 
of  embalming;  not  on  account  of  their  antiseptic  properties,  but 
most  likely  as  perfumes.  Cassia,  safiron,  aloes,  and  sandal  wood, 
are  mentioned  by  sJl  writers;  the  finely  pulverized  particles  of 
which  substances  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  dust  accumulated 
around  the  bodies,  in  the  places  appropriated  to  their  reception. 
Mr.  Af  adden  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  this  impalpable 
production  of  injured  preparations,  tlis  throat  was  frequently  ex^ 
coriated  by  it,  and  this  he  thought  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
component  parts  of  the  balsam  em(^yed  in  the  preparation  of 
mummies;  which  he  conjectured  essentially  to  consist  of  powdered 
cok>cynth,  commonly  called  bitter  apple.    Upon  comparing  the 

*  Trooa  is  tlw  name  ef  aHotlior  tfalt  of  toda^  dalltd  by  che0i8ti^  a  ■•■qaicarbonat^' 
•f  Boda. 
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dust  with  the  article  itself,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion.  Its 
acrid  nature  well  qualifies  it  for  destro]ring  vermin,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent day  it  is  much  used  in  Upper  Egypt  for  this  purpose. 

Vegetable  balm  or  balsam^  tke  exudation  and  concretion  of  the 
juices  of  several  trees,  was  also  in  use.  This  most  probably  be- 
longed to  the  eum-resins,  which,  combined  with  asphaltum,  would 
freatly  contribute  to  the  end  desired.  Penicher  describes  four 
inds;  that  of  India,  of  Svria,  of  Egypt,  and  of  Mecca.  It  was 
aromatic,  abounding  in  volatile  oils— colour  white,  approaching  to 

irellow — taste  astringent  and  sharp.    Its  odour  and  fluidity  were 
ost  by  keeping  it 

The  application  of  these  substances  to  the  art  of  embalming,  is 
well  ascertained.  It  is  proved  by  the  united  testimony  of  those 
who  wrote  at  the  time,  or  soon  afler  the  art  was  in  practice,  and 
is  corroborated  by  the  modern  investigations  of  the  subject  Other 
nations  employed  materials  of  a  character  similar  to  these,  which 
we  shall  briefly  enumerate.  The  instances  of  preservation  among 
them  are  scarce,  because  the  art  was  not  practised  in  compliance 
with  a  regular  and  settled  custom. 

The  Jews  embalmed  with  myrrh  and  aloes.  If  embalming 
mesina  jilted  for  preservation,  this  is  a  wrong  method  of  expressing 
the  Jewish  practice.  The  Persians,  Svrians,  and  Arabians,  covered 
their  dead  with  wax  and  honey,  and  in  this  way  preserved  them. 
The  Chinese  preserve  the  bodies  of  their  relatives  for  three  or  four 
years  in  the  house,  as  a  token  of  their  devoted  love  and  attach- 
ment  They,  however,  cannot  strictly  be  said  to  embalm,  as  the  cof- 
fin is  first  sealed  up,  and  made  air  tight,  and  then  carefijUy  kept 
in  a  retired  place.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  correct  method 
of  embalming,  was  made  by  flie  Ettiiopians.  According  to  Hero- 
dotus, they  desiccated  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  and  after  some  pro- 
cess,  the  precise  nature  of  which  he  does  not  describe,  covered 
them  with  plaster,  and  painted  them,  imitating  life  as  nearly  as 
possible.  Occasional  accounts  arc  met  with  in  histoiy,  of  attempts 
to  preserve  for  a  time  the  bodies  of  celebrated  individuals.  Some 
of  these  our  author  has  noticed — thus  Josephus  states  that  the 
Jewish  king  Aristobulus,  whom  Pompey's  partisans  destroyed  by 
poison,  lay  buried  in  honey  until  Anthony  sent  him  to  the  royal 
cemetery  in  Judaea.  Alexander  the  Great  was  rubbed  and  pre- 
served with  honey.  King  Agesilaus  was  enveloped  in  wax,  and 
then  conveyed  to  Lacedsmon. 

Having  now  gone  somewhat  minutely  through  the  examination 
of  the  substances  recorded  as  having  been  anciently  used  in  the 
art  of  embalming,  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  the  investigations  of 
travellers  and  scientific  men,  with  regard  to  the  actual  condition 
of  mummies,  as  they  are  at  present  found  and  removed  from  their 
long  resting  places.  In  the  comnarison  instituted  between  former 
accounts,  and  those  recently  lain  before  the  public,  we  shall  take 
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up  the  order  of  detaU  previously  exhibited,  since  it  will  greatly  fa- 
cilitate us  in  the  conclusions  to  be  deduced  from  the  facts  pre- 
sented. 

The  first  step  to  be  examined,  is  the  removal  of  the  brain  through 
the  nostrils.  Many  have  conceived  it  impossible  to  excavate  so 
large  a  cavity  as  the  cranium,  through  the  narrow  and  intricate 
channel  of  the  nasal  fossa;  and  this  want  of  credence  is  strength- 
ened bv  considerations  founded  on  the  structure,  attachments,  and 
appenaages  of  the  brain  itself.  Theoretical  suppositions  must  yield 
however  to  demonstrable  facts,  and  as  this  operation  is  proved  by 
the  inspection  of  numerous  skulls,  it  can  no  longer  be  doubted. 
Mr.  Pettigrew  states,  that  not  only  had  the  brain  been  removed 
entirely  from  the  head  of  the  mummy  which  he  opened,  and  which 
he  called  the  Graeco  Egjrptian  mummy,  but  also  the  whole  of  the 
mimbranes  had  been  dragged  through  the  nostrils  without  defac- 
ing them,  disturbing  the  septum  of  the  nose,  or  disfiguring  that 
or^n  in  any  manner  whatever.  In  this  instance  the  skml  was 
quite  empty;  it  contained  but  a  few  insects,  and  the  pupae  of  others. 
Mr.  Saunders's  mummy,  and  three  others  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Mountnonis,  presentecl  the  same  fact  Mr.  Lancret  says,  that  he 
found  the  nose  entire,  notwithstanding  the  extraction  of  the  brain 
through  the  nostrils.  Mr.  Rouyer  has  made  the  same  remark,  but 
observes  that  several  had  the  nose  broken,  and  in  some  it  was  en- 
tirely destroyed. 

In  Dr.  Granville's  mummy,  the  brain  and  part  of  the  membranes 
were  extracted  through  thenostrils.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
brain  was  not  removed  at  all,  and  yet  the  body  was  very  carefully 
and  perfectly  preserved.  This  was  the  case  in  Dr.  Lee's  mummy; 
it  had  sunk  down  into  a  cakelike  mass,  bearing  the  impress  of  the 
crucial  ridge  on  the  internal  part  of  the  back  of  the  skull,  showing 
that  the  body  had  been  placed  in  a  horizontal  posture  after  being 
embalmed.  Another  head  from  Thebes,  exhibited  the  same  ap- 
pearance, and  the  nostrils  were  plugged  with  cotton  cloth.  Mr. 
Rouelle  states,  "  that  in  the  head  of  a  mummy  sent  to  the  Count 
de  Caylus,  he  perceived  a  hole  in  the  cranium,  made  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  nostrils,  and  that  the  end  of  the  orbit  on  the  riffht 
side  was  actually  open.  Through  these  apertures,  the  brain  doubt- 
less had  been  extracted,  and  the  cavity  was,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances, filled  up  with  bituminous  and  resinous  matter."  The  same 
condition  was  found  in  the  mummies  of  Dr.  Percy,  Dr.  Mead,  and 
Mr.  Davidson.  In  this  last,  the  nostrils  and  part  of  the  cranium 
were  filled  with  twisted  cloth,  which  was  drawn  out  to  the  extent 
of  nine  yards.  Mr.  Madden  gives  an  account  of  a  head  examined 
by  him;  it  was  stuffed  with  fine  linen,  which  must  have  been  in- 
troduced through  the  nostrils.  The  head  of  the  mummy  opened 
at  Leeds,  was  found  to  be  rather  more  than  half  filled  with  spices. 
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in  a  state  of  coarse  powder,  amongst  which  were  a  few  lumps  of 
resinous  matter,  particularly  about  the  base  of  the  skull. 

Next  in  order  of  succession  is  the  incision  in  the  flank,  for  the 
removal  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  In  some  instances  they  were 
not  replaced,  in  others,  remains  of  them  have  been  found  In  Dr. 
Lee's  mummy,  the  viscera  were  discovered  thrown  into  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  in  mass,  mixed  with  powdered  aromatics.  Belzoni 
remarks  that  the  entrails  of  mummies  are  often  bound  in  linen  and 
asphaJtum.  In  Mr.  Davidson's  preparation,  they  were  arranged 
somewhat  diflerently;  for  after  tneir  removal  they  were  rolled  up 
in  four  distinct  portions,  enclosed  in  cotton  bandages,  and  then  re- 
placed in  the  body.  The  cut  surfaces  of  this  incision,  in  all  the 
subjects  inspected  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  were  merely  brought  together, 
without  bemg  sewed.  In  the  Leeds  mummy,  the  contents  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen  were  removed  entirely,  with  the  exceptioigof 
the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  heart,  which  had  been  emoalmed, 
wrapped  in  fine  cloth,  and  replaced.  In  the  Grceco  f^gjrptian 
mummy,  the  cavity  was  quite  empty.  The  heart  was  found  be- 
tween the  thighs,  without  bandages,  or  protection  of  any  kind;  its 
jnuscular  structure  was  made  out  by  maceration.  In  this  speci* 
men,  some  portions  of  membrane,  a  part  of  the  wind  pipe,  and  of 
the  blood  vessels,  were  obtained.  The  extremities  of  tlie  latter 
evinced  the  use  of  a  cutting  instrument  When  soaked,  they  im- 
mediately began  to  putrefy,  and  could  only  be  preserved  in  spirits 
This  ventral  incision  was  not  practised  in  all  cases,  nor  was  it  ne- 
cessarily a  part  of  the  most  expensive  process  detailed  by  Hero* 
dotus,  the  amount  of  cost  being  regulated  by  the  number  of  rare 
articles  made  use  of,  Passalacqua  informs  us,  that  mummies,  very 
richly  furnished,  and  prepared  in  the  most  costly  manner,  have 
been  found  without  the  ventral  incision. 

Nor  was  the  abdomen  always  filled  with  aromatics;  for  in  the 
mummy  of  a  child  belonging  to  this  last  named  traveller,  it  way 
entirely  empty.  In  Dr.  Granville's  preparation,  no  ventral  incision 
bad  been  practised,  nor  had  the  viscera  been  displaced;  for  upon 
renioving  the  integuments  of  the  belly,  the  stomach  was  found  ad^ 
bering  to  the  diaphragm,  the  spleen  much  reduced  and  flattened, 
d^c.  The  contents  of  the  chest  were  entire,  and  those  of  the  pel* 
vis  in  situ. 

We  are  told  that  after  the  introduction  of  spices,  the  body  was 
immersed  seventy  days  in  a  solution  of  natron.  The  time  specified 
was  suflicient  to  obtain  all  the  efifects  which  may  be  derived  from 
this  operation,  inasmuch  as  the  parts  would  then  have  been  satu* 
rated  with  the  alkaline  substances,  and  all  the  changes  incident  to 
such  treatment  fully  completed.  The  animal  fibres  would  be  con* 
tracted  and  hardened,  while  the  fatty  parts  would  assume  a  soap* 
like  consistency.  The  cuticle  may  have  been  removed,  as  our 
author  suspects,  but  the  nails  were  retaii»3d  unaffected.   In  his 
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Grasco  Egyptian  subject,  two  of  the  nails  were  fastened  by  threads. 
If  the  cuticle  were  removed  intentionally,  it  must  first  have  been 
loosened  by  maceration  and  the  action  of  a  chemical  solution. 

But  the  most  important  conclusion  drawn  from  the  inspection 
of  all  the  preparations  examined,  is  the  certainty  of  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  as  apart  of  the  embalming  process.  In  no  other  way 
can  we  account  for  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  re- 
mains now  brought  to  light.  It  is  not  mentioned  b^  Herodotu» 
as  a  step  in  the  practice  of  the  art  among  the  Egyptians ;  but  as 
the  narration  of  that  venerable  author  is  evidently  scanty  and  de- 
fective, and  as  he  particularly  notices  the  method  of  drying  among 
the  Ethiopians,  wno  were  a  nation  contiguous  to  the  Egyptians^ 
it  is  highly  probable  that  this  omission  was  not  owii^  to  ignorance. 
The  perfectly  contracted  and  shriveled  condition  ofthe  mummies, 
the  collection  of  resinous  matter  in  layers,  flattened  upon  the  sur- 
face, shining  with  glossy  smoothness,  and  assuming  a  form  and 
location  impressed  upon  them  by  the  position  of  the  body ;  the 
complete  saturation  of  all  the  parts,  even  to  the  interior  structure 
of  the  bones,  with  bitumen ;  the  dry,  brittle  state  of  the  ligaments^ 
which  when  the  bandages  are  removed,  allow  of  disarticulation 
of  the  joints ;  the  entire  amalgamation  of  all  the  enveloping  mate- 
rials ;  and  the  partially  charred  condition  of  those  portions  which 
served  aspaiTits  (Tappui  while  the  body  was  undergoing  the  pro- 
cess, all  indicate  incontestibly  the  action  of  a  high  degree  of  ca^ 
lorific  influence.  The  bones  are  imbued  so  thorough^  with  the 
resinous  substances,  and  become  so  brittle,  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  perforate  them  with  the  ordinary  piercing  instruments ; 
and  fracture  so  often  is  the  result  of  the  attempt,  that  where  it  is 
necessary  to  drill  holes  in  them,  a  hot  iron  must  always  be  employ- 
ed. All  parts  of  the  body  afford  a  good  substitute  for  fuel ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  the  Arabs  make  use  of  the  mummies  carried 
oflf  from  the  catacombs  to  boil  their  camp  kettles.  **  The  heat 
would  essentially  destroy  all  insects,  and  remove  all  fatty  mattersr, 
so  powerful  in  promoting  putrefaction."  Mr.  Rouyer  expresses 
his  belief  in  this  opinion,  in  the  following  sentence :  "  Cette  op^ 
ration  dont  aucun  historien  n'a  parl^,  ^tait  sans  doute  la  princi- 
pale  et  la  plus  importante  de  Pembaumement" 

But  if  it  be  fully  admitted  that  baking  was  a  part  of  the  process 
of  embalming,  and  that  thorough  desiccation  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  recourse  to  this  means,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
advantage  gained  by  rendering  the  body  completely  devoid  of 
moistui'e,  could  not  be  well  maintained  without  the  application  of 
perfectly  tight  and  impenetrable  envelopes;  and  hence  the  advan- 
tage of  bandaging.  The  application  of  bandages,  however,  was 
not  universally  practised,  as  some  bodies  were  met  with  by  DenoB 
and  Belzoni,  without  them.'^  The  stuflfs  employed  were  cotton  or 
linen,  wool  being  rejected,  and  great  care  and  neatness  are  exhi? 
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bited  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  applied.  The  form  of  the 
bandages  was  various,  and  suited  to  the  shape  of  the  parts.  Strips, 
compresses,  and  roUers,  affording  the  greatest  mechanical  advan- 
tage, appear  to  have  been  preferred,  and  were  put  on  with  so  much 
precision,  as  not  to  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the  person,  or  aHow 
the  admission  of  the  least  air.  The  thickness  of  the  bandages 
varied  according  to  the  coarseness  or  fineness  of  their  fabrication, 
and  their  length  and  reduplication  were  not  the  same  in  aD  in- 
stances. The  following  is  a  succinct  account  of  the  method  of 
application: — ^**An  exterior  envelope  encloses  the  whole  .person. 
Immediately  beneath  the  envelope,  lone  and  broad  bandages  are 
found  to  proceed,  somewhat  in  the  ngure  of  8,  from  the  head 
to  the  feet  Of  these  there  are  several  folds,  and  then  a  more  re- 
gular application  of  the  roller  is  observable  around  the  body  and 
fimbs  in  a  spiral  manner.  Compresses,  at  the  sides  of  the  body  and 
limbs,  extend  the  length  of  two  feet  or  more,  to  admit  of  the  firm 
and  steady  application  of  the  rollers,  which  now  become  of  finer 
texture,  and  some  of  which  are  continuous  for  four,  five,  or  even 
six  vards  together.  After  these  succeeds  a  coarser  kind,  and  the ' 
cloth  increases  in  looseness  of  texture,  until  the  bandage  comes  in 
contact  with  the  body.  Compresses  will  now  be  found  between 
the  thighs  and  legs,  where  papyri  and  other  substances  are  met 
with."  In  Mr.  Pettigrew's  mummv,  an  idol  was  found  between  the 
legs  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  although  the  body  had  undergone 
no  change.    The  bandages  are  firequently  so  condensed  by  the 

S plication  of  the  bituminous  matter,  that  they  cannot  be  separat- 
,  and  in  many  instances  must  be  removed  with  the  hammer  and 
chisel.  The  same  mode  of  bandaging  was  not  always  employed. 
It  varied  among  the  different  classes  of  society,  that  of  the  priests 
being  the  most  ornamental  and  complete. 

From  the  thorough  saturation  of  the  bandages,  and  their  close 
agglutination,  they  must  have  been  dipped  in  heated  bitumen  be- 
fore they  were  applied.  The  drying  process,  and  bandaging,  it 
is  presumable,  were  also  accomplished  at  the  same  time,  since  the 
impress  of  the  irollers  is  plainly  perceptible  upon  the  limbs.  And 
perhaps  heat  was  continued  after  the  complete  investment ;  thereby 
forming,  when  the  substances  had  cooled,  an  impenetrable  case. 
Resinous  substances,  apparently  at  one  time  rendered  fluid  by 
heat,  are  abundantly  found  in  all  the  cavities  of  the  body,  as  be- 
fore stated.  The  cutis,  when  uncovered,  is  of  the  consistency  of 
leather,  resembling  tanned  hide  in  every  particular.  This  is  easily 
accounted  for,  by  the  astringent  quality  of  some  of  the  articles 
used  in  the  operation. 

The  feet  and  arms  are  sometimes  noticed  separately  bandaged, 
and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  palms  of  the  hands,  have  depressions 
in  them,  made  by  the  close  apposition  of  bulbous  roots.  In  a  mum- 
my belonging  to  the  Royal  Society,  the  feet  had  been  brokm  off 
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bom  the  1^,  but  they  constituted  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
whole.  On  cutting  into  the  bandages  of  the  sole  of  the  left  foot, 
they  were  found  to  enclose  a  bulbous  root  The  appearance  of 
this  root  was  very  fresh,  and  part  of  the  thin  shinine  skm  came 
off  with  a  flake  of  the  dry  filleting  with  which  it  had  been  bound 
down.  It  seemed  to  have  been  in  contact  vnth  the  flesh.  This 
account  is  given  by  Dr.  Grew,  and  he  remarks,  that  the  whole 
preparation  had  the  appearance  of  one  uniform  mass  of  pitch. 

A  mummy  examined  at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 

Philadelphia,  in  1833,  was  a  female.    The  arms  were  bound  to 

the  sides  of  the  body,  and  compressed  so  tightly  as  to  fracture 

the  bones  on  one  side.  Many  of  the  investing  bandages  had  been 

removed,  perhaps  when  the  body  was  taken  from  its  sarcophagus. 

The  bandages  on  the  arms  and  legs  were  of  coarse  and  fine  fabri- 

cati<Mi,  and  composed  both  of  cotton  and  linen.    Large  masses  of 

bituminous  substance  were  found  between  the  folds  of  the  rollers, 

and  also  between  the  rollers  and  the  skin,  adhering  closely  to  the 

latter.  On  removing  the  bandages  from  the  hands,  an  excavation 

was  found  in  the  nalm,  containing  a  substance  in  a  pulverized 

state,  probably  the  Dulbous  root  mentioned  in  the  instances  cited 

before.    The  same  was  observed  in  the  soles  of  the  feet    Every 

finder  and  toe  had  been  wrapped  separately  before  being  included 

in  me  general  investure.   Tlie  nails  upon  the  hands  and  feet  were 

IB  their  position,  and  coloured  brown.    The  abdomen  and  thorax 

were  natural  in  appearance,  their  rotundity  being  preserved.  The 

mammary  glands  had  been  compressed  towards  the  sides ;  they 

were  of  small  size,  and  retained  their  shape  to  some  extent ;  the 

m]^les  were  distinct    In  the  left  flank  was  found  the  incision 

through  which  the  viscera  had  been  removed.  It  was  three  inches 

in  length,  and  opened  into  the  abdomen.    No  marks  of  sewing 

were  evident    The  pelvis  was  filled  with  bituminous  substance, 

which  when  heated  nad  been  poured  into  it    The  skin  of  the 

thorax  was  converted  into  a  dry  substance,  resembling  old  worn 

leather  in  appearance,  and  was  detached  from  the  bones  beneath* 

A  direct  communication  existed  between  the  thorax  and  the  abdo* 

men,  no  trace  of  the  diaphragm  being  left.    These  cavities  con^ 

tamed  cakes  of  bitumen  and  dust;  particularly  in  the  depressions 

on  the  sides  of  the  spine,  where  the  former  had  settled.    Nothing 

like  the  proper  viscera  could  be  discovered,  except  a  rounded 

naass  in  tne  pelvis,  which  resembled  the  uterus,  wrapped  in  clodi 

and  bitumen.    On  examining  different  parts  of  the  oody,  it  was 

oot  difficult  to  distinguish  tte  skin  from  the  subjacent  muscles, 

which  were  separated  by  cellular  tissue.  Even  the  several  layers 

of  the  skin  could  be  made  out  in  many  places.    When  immersed 

in  water,  the  animal  matter  increased  io  bulk,  becajaoe  soft,  and 

the  muscles  were  restored  to  their  fibrous  condition.  The  tendons 
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were  distinct  at  several  points ;  the  ligaments  vnSte  Vfery  fragile, 
as  were  also  the  bones* 

The  head  of  the  mummy  wau  detached,  probably  accidentally. 
The  interior  of  the  cranium  had  beeri  opened  through  the  nostrils, 
and  there  was  an  opening  behind,  through  the  foramen  magnvm, 
which  the  examiners  believed  had  also  been  used  in  renwving  the 
brain.  The  bones  at  the  base  of  the  cranium  were  completely 
deprived  of  their  natural  coverings;  they  presented  a  deep  black, 
shining,  carbonaceous  aspect  The  integuments  were  found  sound 
in  all  the  other  portions  of  the  head,  with  marks  impressed  upon 
them  by  the  bandages.  The  hair  had  been  cut  off  close,  with  the 
exception  of  one  lock  behind,  and  the  ears  were  filled  with  bitu- 
men. 

Position  seemed  of  consequence  in  the  arrangement  of  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  body,  althoiu;h  some  discrepancy  in  the 
aafrations  of  travellers  is  manifest  The  body  is  always  extended, 
and  the  head  erect  The  legs  are  invariably  placed  at  their  full 
length,  and  brought  close  together.  The  arms  are  found,  either 
Ijring  alonff  the  sides  of  the  body,  the  palms  of  the  hands  in  con- 
tact with  tne  thighs,  or  placed  upon  the  pelvis,  or  brought  forward 
in  contact  with  each  other ;  or  else  they  are  laid  across  the  breast;^ 
or  in  some  rare  instances  one  arm  is  extended  along  the  side  of 
the  body,  whilst  the  other  is  carried  across  the  sternum.  Mr*  Pet- 
tigrew  states  his  belief,  that  these  postures  were  indiscriminately 
employed,  for  they  were  to  be  found  in  adult  males  and  females, 
ana  in  children,  rassalacqua  says  that  the  greater  number  of  in-' 
stances  in  which  the  arms  are  crossed  are  those  of  females ;  and 
M.  Jomard,  who  enjoyed  abundant  opportunities,  maintains  the 
reverse  of  this  assertion.  Dr.  Granville's  female  mummy  had  the 
arms  crossed.  This  was  also  the  case  in  the  female  mummies 
described  by  Gryphius  and  Hertzog.  Mons.  Vilk)teau,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  French  Commission  in  Egypt,  and  who  has  com- 
municated to  M.  de  Lacy  an  account  of  the  observations  he  made 
during  his  stay  in  that  country,  states  among  other  things,  that  in 
a  female  mummy  remarkably  well  preserved,  and  in  which  he 
observed  that  the  hair  was  of  extraordinary  length,  the  arms  were 
extended  along  the  sides, — whereas  in  a  male  mummy,  they  were 
crossed ;  and  ne  adds,  that  he  had  observed  this  to  be  constantly 
the  case  in  male  and  female  mummies.  Passalacqua  had  the 
mummy  of  a  boy  with  the  arms  crossed.  Denon  had  the  mvm* 
my  of  a  female,  in  which  one  hand  was  inclined  to  the  pelviis^ 
and  the  other  carried  to  the  throat,  in  the  position  of  the  Venus 
de  Medici.  M.  de  Vemeuil  has  suggested,  that  women  of  a  cer- 
tarn  a^  had  the  arms  crossed,  but  mat  virgins  and  younger  fe- 
males liad  them  extended.  In  the  American  mummies,  a  female 
dbild  had  them  extended,  an  adult  female  had  them  inclined  to  the 
pelvis,  and  in  a  male  they  were  crossed  upon  the  chest    These 


instanceB  do  certainly  give  some  plausibiHty  to  M.  do  Vemevafn 
sopposition ;  but  then  again,  we  have  the  record  of  M.  Caillard, 
who  possessed  a  male  mummy  with  the  arms  extended.  Froni 
a  summary  of  these  facts,  we  can  come  to  no  fixed  conolusioii 
upon  the  subject,  and  must  remain  doubtful  whether  any  position 
was  indicative  of  sex. 

When  all  these  arrangements  had  been  completed,  the  bodies 
were  in  a  state  of  readiness  to  be  placed  in  the  cases  or  sar* 
cophagL  These  were  constructed  of  several  materials,  and  varied 
ui  shape.  The  first  kind  were  made  of  layers  of  cloth  cemented 
iMether,  plastered  on  the  inside  with  lime,  and  afterwards  painted 
They  were  as  finn  as  a  board,  and  required  to  be  sawed  through 
m  order  to  get  at  the  body.  The  cloths,  it  is  supposed,  were  dip- 
ped in  gum  of  the  acacia^  and  so  pressed  togetiier,  that  twenty 
mds  would  not  form  a  thickness  beyond  a  third  of  an  inch.  Then* 
hardness  and  durability  may  easily  be  estimated  by  their  density. 
The  shape  of  the  sarcophagi  corresponds  in  a  great  degree  to  that 
of  the  human  body.  The  second  kind  was  of  sycamore  wood, 
sometimes  formed  of  a  single  trunk,  but  most  generally  in  pieoesi 
A  Utird  kind  was  made  of  cedar,  an  abundant  product  in  particU" 
hr  parts  of  those  countries,  and  it  may  be  considered  tne  least 
corruptible  of  aH 

Mr.  Pettigrew  introduces  the  subject  of  the  final  disposition  of 
the  dead,  by  the  forcible  remark  of  Roquefort,  that  polished  na- 
tions accumulated  riches  in  their  temples,  and  barbarians  in  their 
tombs.  If  this  be  the  case,  and  the  degree  of  advancement  iii 
civilization  be  measured  by  this  law,  the  ancient  Egjrptians  cer^* 
tainly  will  be  found  included  among  tl»  barbarians.  But  if  the 
taste  and  magnificence  displayed  in  the  construction  of  their  tombs, 
are  to  have  any  influence  in  the  estimate  of  their  character,  and 
polidied  condition,  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  advancement  must 
undeniably  be  allowed  them.  Perhaps  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ments, are  those  composed  of  loose  heaps  of  stones,  irregular  in 
shape,  and  aucmented  by  every  one  wno  passed.  Instances  of 
these  are  found  in  Upper  l&gypt  Near  Saccara,  the  partially  de^ 
composed  state  of  the  stones  forming  one  of  them,  seems  to  marit 
a  date  of  erection  anterior  to  that  of  the  pyramids.  The  pyramids 
and  catacombs  are  certainly  the  most  extraordinary  monuments 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  could  the  veil  be  withdrawn  which 
riirouds  the  history  of  their  erection,  the  moderns  would  have  little 
to  boast  of  vrith  regard  to  commanding  conception  or  successfid 
execution.  The  gigantic  and  lofty  were  prominent  ideas  ip  the 
minds  of  this  people,  and  were  always  manifested  in  their  sculp- 
tare  and  architecture.  Denon  had  hardly  language  to  give  a  de« 
tailed  description  of  what  every  where  met  his  astonished  gaze-* 
and  at  last,  fairly  wrought  up  to  a  state  of  enthusiasm,  he  exclaims: 
<•  It  is  fatiguii^  to  describe  or  to  read;  we  are  overpowered  by 
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the  idea ;  we  cannot  believe,  even  after  having  witnessed  them, 
in  the  reality  of  the  existence  of  so  many  monuments  collected  at 
a  single  point ;  in  their  dimensions ;  in  the  untiring  industry  which 
their  erection  demanded;  in  the  incalculable  cost  of  so  much  mag« 
nificence." 

But  the  structures  with  which  we  have  most  concern  are  the 
catacombs,  or  proper  repositories  of  the  dead.  Five  of  these 
in  Egypt  have  been  described  as  being  in  various  states  of  pre> 
servation — ^those  of  Alexandria,  Saccara,  Silsillis,  Goumou,  and 
the  tombs  of  the  kines  of  Thebes.  They  vary  considerablv  in 
extent  Those  at  Thebes  are  the  most  extensive.  Over  tliese 
hypogsea  diiferent  cities  were  built  It  must  be  admitted,  that  in 
the  selection  of  places  for  depositing  their  dead,  which  the  Nile 
could  not  reach,  and  where  tne  air  could  scarcelv  penetrate ;  in 
caverns  hidden  from  the  view  of  men,  hewn  out  of  solid  rock,  and 
surmounted  bv  the  bases  of  pyramids,  the  ancient  Egyptians  show* 
ed  AiUy  that  they  understood  the  advantages  afforded  oy  situation, 
in  resisting  corruption.  The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Thebes  is  so 
arid,  that  strict  ooedience  may  be  given  to  the  law  of  Plato,  which 
enjoins  depositing  the  dead  in  places  where  no  tree  will  grow.  At 
Sais,  the  tombs  are  erected  upon  mounds  of  earth.  So  numerous 
are  the  masses  in  the  catacombs,  that  they  are  said  to  extend  se* 
▼eral  miles,  even  to  the  temple  of  Ammon,  and  the  oracle  of  Se- 
rapis.  The  city  of  Saccara  is  the  nearest  to  the  cave  of  the  mum* 
mies,  as  it  has  been  called,  and  the  inhabitants  are  known  to  derive 
the  means  of  subsistence  by  breaking  open  this  repository,  and 
carrying  off  the  embalmed  bodies.  The  excavations  are  forn^ 
in  calcareous  soil,  where  no  humidity  can  remain. 

Belzoni  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  Goumou;  the  burial 
{dace  of  the  renowned  city  of  Thebes.  It  is  a  tract  of  rocks  abcnit 
two  miles  in  length,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ljbian  mountains,  to  the 
west  of  Thebes.  Without  entering  fully  mto  his  account,  we  sbafl 
select  a  short  portion  of  it,  which  bears  upon  the  preservation  of 
the  bodies  contained  in  these  caverns.  **  Many  persons  couki  not 
withstand  the  suffocating  air  of  some  of  these  tombs,  which  ofl^i 
caused  fainting.  A  vast  quantity  of  fine  dust  rises,  which  enters 
the  throat  ana  nostrils,  and  chokes  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  it 
requires  great  power  of  lungs  to  resist  it,  along  with  the  strong 
effluvia  of  the  mummies.  This  is  not  all ;  the  entry  or  passage 
where  the  bodies  are  placed,  is  roughly  cut  in  the  rocks,  and  the 
falling  sand  fi*om  the  ceilinff  nearly  fiUs  it  up.  After  the  exerlioQ 
of  entering  such  a  place  mrouffh  a  passage  of  several  hundred 
jrards,  almost  overcome,  I  sought  a  resting  place.  Having  found 
one,  I  contrived  to  sit,  but  when  my  weight  bore  upon  the  body 
of  an  Egyptian,  it  was  crushed  like  a  band-box.  I  naturally  had 
recourse  to  my  hands  to  sustain  my  weight,  but  they  found  no 
better  support,  so  that  I  sunk  among  the  broken  mummies,  with 
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tfie  crash  of  bones  and  wooden  cases.  There  was  immediately 
excited  so  great  a  dust,  that  I  was  kept  motionless  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  waiting  until  it  should  subside  again." 

From  this  narrative  we  learn  that  little  or  no  moisture  could 
penetrate  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  caverns,  and  even  air  to  a 
great  degree  was  excluded.  The  constant  attention  paid  to  the 
exclusion  of  these  elements,  not  only  in  the  site  chosen  for  the 
catacombs,  but  also  in  their  mode  of  construction,  discloses  to  us 
in  some  d^ree,  the  extent  to  which  the  operation  of  physical  in- 
fluences was  understood  in  those  days. 

The  facts  connected  with  the  artificial  preservation  of  mummies 
have  now  been  presented.  When  viewed  together,  they  form  a 
mass  of  evidence  complete  in  itself,  tending  to  explain  satisfacto* 
rily,  firom  natural  causes,  the  secret  agencies  of  a  process,  for  ages 
regarded  as  veiled  in  impenetrable  m)rsterv.  But  we  must  not 
leave  the  subject  thus  incomplete.  The  reader  cannot  be  expected 
to  ap|dy  the  conclusions  we  would  have  him  deduce  from  this 
exposition,  without  laying  down  the  principles  upon  which  these 
conclusions  rest,  and  the  proof  of  their  full  adequacy  to  produce 
the  required  result 

That  the  animal  frame  must  undergo  decay  and  corruption,  is 
a  fact  as  well  known  to  the  untutored  savage  as  to  the  man  of 
science.  The  elements  of  decomposition  are  inherent;  they  exist 
with  it  during  life,  and  when  this  vital  preserver  has  been  removed, 
they  are  brought  into  action  with  an  energy  which  soon  converts 
the  most  beaimful  of  nature's  wonderous  works,  into  a  mutilated, 
mouldering  corpse.  But  because  this  is  the  natural  termination  of 
all  organic  beio^,  it  b  not  absolutely  necessary  that  putrefaction 
should  always  take  place.  On  the  contrary,  certain  prerequisite 
conditions  must  be  present  before  it  can  take  place  at  all,  and  the 
reason  why  there  is  so  universal  a  tendency  to  corruption  is,  that 
these  indispensable  agencies  are  almost  everv  where  and  at  all 
times  in  exercise,  pervading  the  material  world. 

The  first  we  shall  mention  is  moisture*  The  chemical  agency 
of  water  in  altering  and  increasing  the  powers  of  afllnity  is  well 
known.  Substances  having  the  strongest  attraction  for  each  other, 
will  often  remain  for  an  indefinite  period  in  contact,  without  alter- 
ing their  relative  condition ;  but  if  a  fluid  be  added,  by  means  of 
which  their  minute  particles  are  brought  into  more  intimate  con- 
tact, a  new  set  of  pnenomena  exhibit  themselves— old  and  simple 
forms  are  lost,  new  and  more  complicated  bodies  are  produced, 
and  Iw^  a  regudar  series  of  changes,  there  results  a  thorough  re- 
modification  of  the  previous  state  of  existence.  Water,  tesides 
presenting  a  medium  of  affinity,  plays  a  more  important  part  in 
decomposition.  Its  own  elements  are  separated  and  brought  into 
eperatioH,  and  by  their  union  in  various  proportions  with  the  dif- 
fierent  elements  of  the  body  undergoing  the  process,  distinct  com* 
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Uaations  arise»  all  of  which  facilitate  the  progress  of  dec^y.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  specify  further  the  particulars  of  this  elaborate 
operation.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  assistance  of  a  mcHSl 
condition  is  indispensable  to  putrefaction. 

The  second  prerequisite  is  a  due  amount  of  Umpxtdtna^  During 
the  progression  of  the  changes  which  end  in  putrefactioD»  a  higher 
degree  of  heat  is  generated,  dependant  upon  causes  inherent  in 
the  operation  itself;  The  putrefactive  fermentation  will  bowers 
generally  begin  when  a  medium  degree  has  been  attained*  If  the 
uniform  state  be  above  or  below  the  medium  degree»  no  change 
€an  occur  tending  to  disinte^ation« 

The  presence  of  atmospheric  air  exercises  more  or  less  influence 
in  the  process  of  decompositioki)  but  it  cannot  be  considered  as 
important  as  either  of  the  two  preceding  agents.  Its  noode  of  ope* 
ration  is  »milar  to  that  of  moisture,  i^ording  the  materials  for 
new  compounds. 

These  agents,  then,  in  the  production  of  putrefacticm,  may  be 
regarded  as  positive,  A  negative  state,  or  total  absence  of  ibemf 
is  highly  interesting,  and  worthy  of  attention,  since  it  gives  rise  to 
results  which  illustrate  and  explain  their  operation  when  present 
Consequently,  such  facts  as  point  out  the  dimretice  created  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  these  agents,  will  exhibit  also  th^  sepa- 
rate influence.  But  as  this  negative  condition  is  manifestly  con* 
fleeted  with  naiurai  mummies,  by  devoting  a  few  words  to  a  de« 
scription  of  the  prominent  causes  of  their  preservation^  we  shall 
be  greatly  assisted  in  the  application  of  the  foregoing  principles. 

In  the  instances  of  these  remains,  there  is  no  diflSctdty  of  ao 
oounting  for  the  phenomena  connected  with  them,  as  they  are  uih 
deniaUy  dependant  upon  natural  laws.  Hence  we  conceive,  that 
if  a  particular  course  of  reasoning  explain  the  series  of  negative 
facts,  a  parallel  course  will  be  suflicient  to  unravel  the  positivei 

The  most  striking  cases  of  natural  preservation  are  contained 
in  the  catacombs  of  Palermo,  belonging  to  a  convent  of  Capuchins. 
Brydone  gives  the  following  account  of  them.  *^  This  is  a  vast 
subterraneous  apartment,  divided  into  large  and  commodious  gal* 
lories,  the  walls  of  which  on  each  side  are  hollowed  into  a  variety 
of  niches*  as  if  intended  for  a  ^eat  collection  of  statues.  These 
luches,  in  place  of  statues,  are  filled  with  dead  bodies,  set  ufnighl 
on  their  legs,  and  fixed  by  the  back  to  the  inside  of  the  niche;  their 
Bumber  is  about  three  hundred.  They  are  dressed  in  the  clothes 
they  usually  wore,  and  altc^ther  form  a  most  respectable  and 
venerable  assembly.  The  skin  and  muscles,  by  a  certain  prepara- 
tion, become  dry  and  hard  as  a  piece  of  stockfish,  and  althovuzh 
many  of  them  have  been  there  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fi^ 
years,  yet  none  are  reduced  to  skeletons.  The  muscles  indeed  in 
some  appear  to  be  a  good  deal  more  shrunk  than  in  others,  pro- 
baUy  because  those  persons  had  been  attenuated  at  the  tinae  of 
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their  deadL"  Captains  Smith  and  Sutheriand  visited  these  ceme- 
teries. The  former  states,  that  there  is  an  apartment  at  the  end 
of  one  of  the  galleries,  in  which  bodies  in  various  states  of  putres- 
cence were  undergoing  the  operation  of  drying  in  an  oven — dry* 
ing  being  the  means  adopted  to  avoid  decomposition. 

Sonnini  remarks^  that  the  dry  and  discoloured  skin  is  torn  in 
some  places,  and  gtued  close  to  the  bones. 

The  Guanches  present  another  instance  where  mmjifi  drying 
has  efl^ted  the  purpose  of  preservation.  They  were  the  old  na- 
tives of  the  Canary  Islands,  a  race  now  extinct  In  this  case  the 
viscera  were  removed,  their  desiccation  was  accomplished  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  bodies,  wrapped  in  goat  skins,  were  de- 
posited in  the  caves  of  the  mountains.  The  fodies  of  this  nation, 
which  have  been  examined,  were  in  a  perfect  state. 

Peruvian  mummies  are  frequently  removed  from  their  places  of 
burial,  and  several  have  found  their  way  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  They  are  obtained  chiefly  from  tumuli,  near  Arica.  Mr. 
Peyer  says,  that  the  bodies  he  found  virere  perfectly  preserved,  dry, 
bard,  and  brown,  like  an  Egyptian  mummy,  but  they  scion  moul- 
dered away  upon  exposure  to  the  air.  He  attributes  their  state  of 
preservation,  not  to  any  mode  of  embalming  that  had  been  adopt- 
ed, but  solely  to  the  perfect  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  tne 
sand  and  salt  in  which  the  bodies  were  depositea. 

Other  instances  might  be  adduced  of  preservation  from  decay, 
m  consequence  of  the  rapid  removal  of  humidity  from  the  bod^, 
as  in  the  case  of  travellers  perishing  in  the  deserts  of  the  torrid 
regions.  Two  instances  of  a  similar  nature  are  narrated  in  the 
account  of  the  celebrated  passage  of  the  desert  from  Koscein  to  the 
Nile,  by  the  Indian  army  under  Sir  David  Baiard.  In  these  cases 
the  powerfiil  action  of  tne  solar  heat  was  the  efficient  agent 

Intense  cold,  the  very  reverse  of  calorific  action,  has  an  equal 
antiseptic  influence.  It  acts  by  rendering  and  keeping  the  animal 
fluids  in  a  perfectly  solid  state,  or  if  it  fail  to  produce  this  eflect, 
it  invariably  exerts  great  control  over  the  chemical  changes  neces- 
sary to  decomposition.  In  illustration  of  this  assertion,  may  be 
cited  the  instances  of  persons  buried  for  a  long  time  beneath  masses 
of  ice  and  snow,  who  were  found  unchan^d.  But  the  extraor- 
dinary discovery  of  a  perfect  mammoth  in  1700,  places  the  thing 
beyond  denial.  This  animal  was  found  in  Siberia,  on  the  Peninsula 
of  Tumert,  and  when  the  thaw  had  sufficiently  uncovered  its  huge 
body,  which  it  required  five  years  to  accomplish,  there  was  flesh 
eDoagh  preserved  to  supply  the  arctic  foxes  and  wolves  with  sus- 
tenance for  two  years.  Further  proof  is  unnecessary  to  establish 
our  position,  that  a  due  amount  of  neat  is  requisite  to  the  promotion 
qS  putrefaction — ^the  consequence  of  its  abstraction  being  fidty 
shown  by  the  preceding  facts. 

As  the  whole  ground  of  the  preservation  of  mummies  has  now 
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been  gone  over,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
suspension  of  putrefaction  are  involved,  it  would  be  leaving  the 
subject  unfinisned  if  some  deducljons  were  not  set  forth,  derived 
from  the  facts  contained  in  the  preceding  pages.  And  to  evince 
that  our  labour  in  collating  and  arranging  tnese  facts,  has  not  been 
undertaken  without  system  or  design,  we  shall  close  this  article 
by  briefly  stating  the  conclusions  to  be  made  from  a  review  of  the 
whole  subject 

First  That  the  ancient  practice  of  preserving  the  dead,  and 
retaining  them  in  a  perfect  state,  has  nothing  in  it  occult  or  mysr 
terious,  and  that  it  did  not  depend  upon  preparations,  the  virtues 
of  which  are  now  unknown  and  lost  to  the  world. 

Second.  That  the  preservation  of  Egyptian  mummies  depended 
upon  physical  causes,  which  now  operate  as  powerfully  in  the 
material  universe  as  at  any  former  period,  and  consequently  that 
the  art  of  embalming  can  be  as  successfully  practised  by  the  mod- 
ems as  by  the  ancients. 

Third.  That  these  physical  causes  are,  the  total  abstraction  of 
humidity,  and  the  retention  of  the  body  in  a  perfectly  dry  condi* 
tion — this  being  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  heat  carried  to  a 
high  degree,  and  by  the  application  of  substances  capable  of  re- 
sisting any  attraction  for  moisture  which  the  animal  structure 
might  retain. 

Fourth.  That  the  instances  of  natural  mummies  depend  upon 
the  same  causes,  accidentally  existing,  and  brought  into  operation 
without  the  agency  of  artificial  preparation. 

If  these  conclusions  be  logically  made  out,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  inductive  philosophy,  the  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment excited  by  the  appearance  of  an  Egyptian  of  former  times 
among  us,  must  at  once  be  dissipated.  Vulgar  gaping  curiosity, 
based  on  ignorance  and  sustained  by  creduUty,  must  subside  and 
give  place  to  correct  views  and  legitimate  impressions.  Latent 
causes  will  be  found  not  to  be  impenetrable  to  tne  scrutiny  of  the 
senses,  and  nature,  unerring — unchanging  in  her  laws  and  opera- 
tions, will  ever  continue  to  exhibit  the  famtless  system  which  po^ 
vades  the  vast  creation. 


Art.  IX. — A  Narrative  of  the  Visit  to  the  American  Churches^  hy 
the  DepuJtatiffnfrom  the  Congregational  Union  cf  England  and 
Wales.  By  Andrew  Reed,  D.D.,  and  James  Mathesoit,  D.D. 
In  two  Vols.   New  YorL  Harper:  1835. 

We  see  much  to  praise  and  something  to  censure  in  this  work. 
There  is,  however,  such  a  preponderance  of  the  former,  that, 
coming  as  the  book  does  from  the  pen  of  two  British  toururts,  we 
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Bie  extremely  loath  to  confess  our  objections^  thou^  few,  from 
a  desire  to  meet  with  what  would  really  be  a  literary  curiosity 
— an  unexceptionable  production  of  an  English  traveller.  The 
evident  spirit  of  these  volumes,  that  of  candour  and  liberality;  the 
di^sition  to  record  matters  and  things  just  as  they  really  impress 
the  writer,  with  no  preconceived  notions  and  no  preoccupied  judg- 
ment determined  to  condemn  every  thing  that  does  not  square 
with  its  own  ideal  standard  of  fitness — these  clear  indications  of 
the  ^at  requisites  of  a  traveller,  worthy  to  usher  his  views  to  the 
pubhc,  commended  at  once  the  **  Narrative"  to  our  good  opinion, 
and  we  are  sure  will  secure  for  it  the  favourable  consideration  of 
our  readers.  If,  therefore,  we  object,  in  this  hasty  notice  of  the 
work,  to  occasional  views  and  statements,  or  condemn  frequent 
inaccuracies  of  style  and  language,  it  will  arise  from  a  proper  es- 
timate of  the  duty  of  a  critic,  and  not  from  any  causeless  wish  to 
carp  at  the  productions  of  our  English  brethren.  On  the  contrary, 
to  intelligent  and  honest  observers  we  have  heretofore  extended  a 
hearty  welcome. 

To  the  public  generally,  this  work,  perhaps,  may  not  be  of  much 
interest  It  is,  as  its  name  imports,  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  churches  in  our  country,  than  with  any 
other  of  its  chief  features.  Nor  does  it  by  any  means  embrace  a 
full  account  of  those  institutions.  Its  title,  ^'  A  VisU  to  the  Ameri-> 
COM  ChurcheSj^^  would  lead  one  to  expect  something,  at  least,  about 
all  the  religious  institutions  of  the  various  sects  with  which  our 
land  is  covered.  But  the  expectation  would  be  disappointed;  for, 
in  fact,  the  visit  was  paid  not  to  the  **  American  Churches,"  but 
to  the  churches  professing  the  Presbyterian  faith,  whether  strictly 
Pre8b3rterian  or  Congregational.  The  title  should  have  been  less 
nretending;  as,  with  an  occasional  and  meagre  reference  to  the 
Methodist  and  Baptist  churches;  and  a  visit  or  two — ^which  the 
writers  always  found  unprofitable — and  an  incidental  allusion  to 
the  Episcopal  church;  dealing,  now  and  then,  a  hit  at  the  Roman 
Catholics,  m  which  the  authors  take  too  much  evident  pleasure; 
they  confine  themselves  to  the  numerous  and  respectable  sect  we 
have  mentioned,  of  their  own  persuasion.  This  subject,  we  mean  the 

f  resent  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
Fnited  States,  forms  tne  main  topic  of  the  book,  although  there 
are  others  cursorily  treated — such  as  education,  common-schools, 
slavery,  temperance,  &c.—- of  more  general  moment.  Some  of 
these  subjects  are  of  too  theological  a  character  to  form  the  fit 
theme  of  a  literary  review  like  Uie  present,  though  possessing  in 
themselves  deep  interest;  upon  one,  however,  a  curious  feature  of 
our  country,  and  confessedly  of  great  importance,  we  mean  <'  re- 
vivals,"  we  may;  if  we  have  space,  oflfer  a  few  remarks,  as  we, 
in  great  measure,  accord  with  the  sensible  and  temperate  views, 
of  me  reverend  gentlemen  fh)m  England 
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Of  Dr.  Matheson*  prior  to  his  visit  to  this  country,  we  had 
no  information.  His  fellow-author  was  already  advantageously 
known,  by  the  publication  of  two  works  of  a  religious  cast,  **J^o 
FictioTif^^  and  **  Martha;'*  which  had  secured  for  him  some  repi>- 
tation.  The  two  were  selected  by  the  Con^effational  Union  of 
England  and  Wales,  (an  association  formed  m  tne  year  1831,)  to 
«*  make  a  fraternal  visit"  to  the  churches  of  this  country,  formiu 
the  Presbyterian  and  Conffregational  bodies,  with  whom  **  an  ai^ 
fectionate  correspondence*'  had  been  previously  opened.  The  de- 
sign of  the  mission  was  to  assure  the  churches  in  the  American 
Xhiion,  of  **  the  Christian  esteem  and  affectiotf*  which  their  English 
brethren  cherished  towards  them;  to  bear  home  again  'Uhe  re- 
sponses of  kindness  and  confidence ;"  and,  in  fact,  to  examine  and 
record  **  the  ample  fiehis  of  nature  and  religion''  which  were  suj^ 
posed  to  be  still  '<  unexpired  and  unreport^."  The  communioii 
which  the  English  Congregational  Union  so  ardently  desired,  ap*' 
pears  to  have  been  embraced  with  eagerness  by  their  brethrm 
nere;  for  their  visiters  were  received  with  every  courtesy  and 
kindness,  and  delegates  were  speedily  selected  to  lie  sent  in  return; 
while  the  spirit  which  prompted  the  delegation  has  increased  in 
intensity,  the  English  and  Welsh  Union  being  now  more  fully  dje- 
posed  *'to  renew  and  perpetuate  the  delightful  intercourse."  That 
the  authors  came  with  the  "true  spirit"  of  travellers  and  of  Chri»- 
tians,  we  have,  as  we  before  intimated,  no  particle  of  doubt;  had 
their  report  been  entirely  free  from  exception,  they  would  have 
been  more  than  men. 

We  feel  disposed  to  extract  what  they  say  of  themselves  in  their 
preface  to  the  work.  It  evinces  both  modesty  and  sincerity. 

*  It  wu  no  part  of  the  engagement,  that  the  visit  of  the  Depatation  should  issue 
ia  an  eztAnded  and  published  report  But  they  have  been  reedy,  with  sueh  ability 
und  opportunity  as  thev  mi^ht  command,  to  obey  itr|^nt  request ;  and  the  ouvu  «v 
us  the  interest  which  the  mission  has  created  in  their  minds,  di^oses  them  to  goo- 
tribute  to  the  utmost  to  render  its  effects  extensively  and  permanently  beneficial^ 
They  have  Mi  that  this  part  of  their  undertaking  is  attended  with  delicacy  and 
difionky.  Every  atatement  is  likely  to  be  seen  thranc[h  the  nedima  of  opposite 
haUts  and  partialities ;  and  on  that  account  alone,  while  it  ^ves  pleaanre  tA  on^ 
party,  it  may  give  offence  to  the  other.  All  offence,  indeed,  might  have  been  easily 
aivoided,  hj  avmding  discrimination ;  but  to  write  without  discnmSAation  would  bt 
t»  write  without  profit  They  have  oonfidenoe  in  the  maulinftss  of  the  America^ 
character  to  believe,  that  candid  remark,  when  meant  for  improiremfiit,  will  ba  can- 
didly received ;  and  if  comparison  and  discrimination  should  sometimes  reveal  dor 
Ibcts  on  our  own  part,  they  cannot  think  that  it  must  necessarily  give  offence.  They 
bavu  taoflki  to  fulfil  their  oonmission  in  forgetfblness  of  prqudiee  on  the  one  hu^ 
and  part^ty  on  the  other ;  and  they  will  not  suppoae  that,  ea  this  aocmiit,  tt«9 
will  be  deemed  worthy  of  blame  or  suspicion.  It  were  ungenerous  of  tbifita  uol  If 
do  joatice  to  America ;  but  it  were  unnatural  of  them  to  depreciate  England  for  tlw 
purpose  of  exalting  America.  They  are  truly  sensible  that  their  missioa  is  one  of 
pqore  charity;  th^  would  deeply  regret  that  it  should  not  be  consummated  in  this 
spirit ;  and  ahonld  it  seem  to  be  otberwiM,  in  any  instance,  they  crave  of  th^  rwd^r 
to  supply  the  charitable  construction  whidi  may  be  wanting  in  the  wTiter.** 

It  appears  that  the  smaller  part  of  the  rqx>rt»  thai  on  Canada 
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and  PienDflvhania*  and  the  arrangement  of  the  statistkfat  taUes^ 
was  famished  by  Dr.  Matheson;  all  of  the  rest  by  Dr.  fteed. 

The  Narrative  eomes  before  as  in  the  shape  of  letters  addresseid 
to  a  friend  at  home;  certainly  a  convenient  and  agreeabte  form 
for  such  a  purpose.  It  furnishes  the  details  of  the  Doctors'  travete 
very  much  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  such  productions,  the  more 
anportant  matters  being  reserved  generally  for  separate  discussion/ 
We  shall  feHow  oor  authors  prindpaRy  in  their  sketches  of  scenery 
and  manners,  as  being  more  Kkely  to  engage  the  attention  of  reaiH 
ers  than  the  graver  portions  of  the  work. 

The  travellers  arrived  in  New  York  early  irf  the  spring  of  ]834f 
at  least  so  we  conclude  from  certain  calculations  that  we  made, 
for  the  writers  show  an  extraordins&ry  indifference  as  to  dates,  not 
one  of  their  numerous  letters  having  either  time  or  place  preSxedf 
and  the  day  of  saifing  of  the  paicket  f5rom  Liverpool  being  merely 
stated  to  be  the  Idth,  without  mentioning  the  month,  much  les9 
tte  year.  Arrived  without  accident  at  New  York,  and  located  at 
Banker's,  at  about  eleven  o*clbck  in  the  morning,  happy  in  procur- 
ing single-bedded  rooms,  Dr.  Reed  says:— ^ 

*^  fielbr»  we  retired  Co  our  roenui,  we  had^expreaaed  a  whh  fb^  amM  nGnBhaoemU 
md  I  eaqweted,  on  obmii^r  dowxt^  to  see  a  littte  bre«k£Mt-taUe  ael  for  ub.  Nothing 
of  <hii  Bort  was,  however,  visible.  1  went  into  the  bor-room^  and  lokiked  at  tbd 
papen,  atitt  waiting  for  a  summons  to  the  antictpotod  refreshment  AC  last  I  a|K 
]Maehed  to  the  bar,  aad  ventuied  to  ask  for  H.  The  master  of  the  eeremonies<with-' 
cat  spe^inr,  pUced  a  small  baakei  of  bisctiifs  and  a  plate  of  cheqie  before  a*  a» 
we  stood.  We  were  amused,  as  well  as  disappointed;  and,  as  we  seemed  to  be  wit^' 
ool  choice,  we  partook  of  the  supply  ihat  wae  offsred.  We  thought,  at  least,  that 
the-tittto  set-out  had  been  for  us ;  but  while  we  were  busy  wHH  it,  two  or  tbfeo- 
gentlemen  came  upi  and^  without  permission,  or  wiihout  seeking  a  separate  huA 
Off  (rfatej  claimed  a  share.  We  askedf  for  a  glam  of  wine;  a  glass  was  hterally  so^ 
plied,  aod  the  deeanter  restored  to  its  place/  When  our  repast  was  over,  we  stUl 
waited  in  the  bai^i«om,  and  must  have  shown  some  of  tile  awkwardnese  of  stran* 
tenw  At  length  our  hoot  was  conseiottB  of  this,  and  came  with  an  apology  for 
having  forgotlen  t»  show  us  to  a  sitting-room.  We  were  then  introduced  to  whaadp 
sffne  withdrawing-room,  which  was  opem  to  other  residenis  at  the  hotel 

**  While  I  give  you  this  inddeat  as- illustrative  of  manaei^  you  are  not  to'  sup** 
paao  that  the  ether  arrangements  of  the  house  were  on  a  level  with  this:  they  #evtf 
eseelleat  lObt  the  ease  wae^  our  appetite  waa  out  of  time.  The  breakftst  hour 
was  post,  and  the  dinner  hour  was  not  come ;  and  the  American  inn,  while  it  phK 
video  bounti^Qy  fer  pertodieal  hunger,  has  no  oompassion  fyt  a  disorderly  appetite: 
Theco  is  <wo  hour,  one  table^  oite  meal^  one  summons ;  and  if  yoir  are  ready,  ydtf  - 
Amy  &re  very  well;  if  you  ndiBs  the  opportunity,  you  mUsi  di^^nst  the.  oonsequenooei 
as.  you  cam  It  was  interesting  to  see  how  readily  the  American,  with  his  love  of 
&emaxi  submitted  to  these  restraints,  v^ile  John  BuH  insists  on  namita^  hite  own 
dlonca%  at  hia  onm  table,*  ai  his  own  time,  and  in  his  own  room.*  Be  has  fibrtaialf 
moM  faMfapendfl^ee  in  hin-  MtM^  if  not  in  his  spiniotfi^  than  his  transatlaatifr 
brethren." 

CotiltmU  theiiefef0,  to  ttwitit  the  r^ultfr  dinner,  tfi^  sauntered! 
foi^dr  19  see  the  city,  and,  accustomed  a«^  they  were  to  the  crowd 
and  bcrsde  of  Londii^n,  they  were  not  ovei-whelmed  with  the  first' 
s^t  of  Broadway,  though  they  thought  it  a  very  ^ipectabte 
strMt;    Ii^the  ai^i4lora,£eir' arrival  bdiig  ktfo 
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of  their  own  persuasion,  they  were  waited  upon  by  a  deputation, 
invited  to  private  lodgings,  and  quickly  initiated  into  all  the  details 
of  the  operations  of  that  thriving  and  active  class  of  Christians. 

At  one  of  their  earliest  visits  to  a  church  in  New  York,  they 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  empIo}mient  of  the  "  anxious 
seaiy^^  of  which  they  had  previously  heard  only  by  report;  that, 
with  the  kindred  words  "  revivals"  and  "  new  measures,''  being 
peculiar  to  the  religious  vocabulary  of  our  own  country.  As  some 
even  of  our  readers  may  be  ignorant  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
term,  we  will  extract  the  passage  in  which  notice  is  taken  of  it, 
together  with  the  sensible  remanis  of  the  writer. 

'*  When  Uie  sermon  would  have  closed  wiUi  us,  I  observed  that  the  preacher  wis 
giving  his  remarks  a  new  direction ;  and  I  was  speedily  led  to  condode,  that  he 
was  about  to  try  the  anxious  seat  He  attempted  to  justify  the  measure,  and  then 
to  challenge  the  people  to  use  it,  as  a  means  and  ezpresrion  of  religious  decision. 
The  persons  occupjrmg  the  two  seats  immediately  before  the  pulpit  were  requested 
to  vacate  them,  that  the  anxious  might  use  them.  Then  a  pause  occurred.  Two 
or  three  females,  by  degrees,  appeared  on  the  end  of  the  seat  The  preacher,  with 
some  of  the  awkwardness  of  disappointment  upon  him,  renewed  his  address ;  and 
urged  the  young  persons,  and  especially  the  young  men,  to  decision,  and  to  thia 
mode  of  expressing  it  Another  pause  was  made ;  but  no  young  men  came.  Dr. 
It^  the  minister  of  the  church,  renewed  the  appeal ;  and  employml  rests  in  different 
parts  of  it,  as  if  waiting  for  signs  of  compliance ;  and  when  he  saw  that  no  greater 
effect  was  likely  to  follow,  he  dianged  the  terms  <^  the  invitation,  and  begged  tB 
those  who  wished  to  be  prayed  for  to  come  forward.  He  then  ^ve  out  a  suitable 
hymn ;  and  while  this  was  singing,  the  congregation  began  to  disperse;  and  many 
serious  persons,  as  might  be  expected,  went  before  the  pulpit  to  join  in  the  proposed 
act  of  prayer.  It  was  oy  this  time  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  we  left  with  the  congre- 
gation. 

**  "nus,  then,  was  the  first  occasion  on  whidi  I  saw  the  anxious  seat  employed ; 
and  if  employed,  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  its  being  with  leas  extravagance  or  mora 
aagadty ;  but  it  was  certainly  a  feilure.  Without  deciding  here  on  the  abstract 
merits  of  this  measure,  its  adoption  in  this  instance  was  assuredly  bad.  The  sennon 
had  shed  seriousness  over  the  congregation,  and  had  produced  tenderness  on  many; 
and  had  they  been  allowed  to  retire  at  a  suitable  hour  for  reflection  in  their  doeets, 
one  could  not  avoid  hoping  that  the  effect  would  have  been  most  happy.  As  it  was, 
I  had  deep  regret  When  it  was  felt,  indeed,  by  the  people,  that  the  seat  was  to  be 
used,  there  was  a  sensible  excitement  produced,  which  the  novice  might  oomnieBd, 
but  which  the  judicious  would  deprecate.  I  could  perceive  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  people  were  excited  to  see  how  otkert  would  act  in  this  crisis,  and  were  tfans 
reeved  from  thinking  of  themselves;  while  another  portion,  composed  of  socb  as 
had  been  affiected  by  the  discourse,  feared  that  they  should  be  oferoooie  by  jlie 
alarming  afipeals  usual  to  such  occasions,  and  bv  diverting  their  attention,  stopping 
their  ears,  or  a  suppressed  shuddering,  told  you  that  they  were  hardening  thenselveBf 
Itfte  resistanee  as  well  as  they  could.** 

But  Ml  very  different  scene  was  speedily  presented.  The  travel- 
lers ftniined  at  New  York  during  the  height  of  tte  political  excite- 
ment coRseqtient  upon  the  contest  between  the  government  and 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  We  all  are  aware  of  the  heat  of 
the  conflict  in  the  ^commercial  emporium."  0\jf  authors  do  not 
pretend  to  discuss  the  questions  at  issue;  the^  merely  describe- 
what  they  saw,  and  their  description  is  amusmg,  as  it  shows  ua 
how  these  matters  are  viewed  by  indifferent  spectators.  After  al<^ 
lading  to  the  riots  during  the  electioQ,  Dr.  Reed  proceeds:— 
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**Tlie  Wliifi,  M  tiw  ftiends  of  tiw  Buik  strangelj  ctlfed  themiehM,  ihiioiigh 
th^  had  not  the  majority  of  Totea,  oonaidered  th2t  the^  had  gained  Die  victory ; 
and  they  were  reaolved  on  a  Whijr  celebration.  I  readily  accepted  a  ticket  of  ad- 
miaaion,  as  it  enlarged  my  field  of  obaerration.  I  must  endeavour  to  plaoe  it  before 
yon.  The  place  of  oelebnuon  was  the  Battery;  and  the  manner  was  by  a  cdlatioa 
and  speeches.  The  Battery  stands  on  a  slip  or  open  sround  at  the  end  of  the  Broad* 
way,  and  butting  on  the  Hudson  river.  It  is  now  dismantled ;  not  being  used  for 
purposes  of  defimce,  but  for  those  of  recreation  and  amusement  When  we  arrived^ 
many  thousand  persons  were  assembled  within  and  without ;  and  it  waa  after  delay, 
and  with  difficulty,  that  we  succeeded  in  making  an  entrance. 

**  We  ascended  to  the  bulwarks,  which  are  biult  in  a  cirde,  and  are  usually  a 
promenade,  but  which  were  now  fitted  up  with  a  gallery  of  seats,  and  filled  with 
spectators.  We  looked  on  a  circular  area  of  large  dimensions,  which  was  also 
crowded  with  people.  Opposite  us  was  the  port  by  which  we  entered,  and  over  it 
some  rooms  which  had  been  provided  (at  the  officers  formerly  on  duty  here.  On  the 
roofing,  parapets,  and  abotmenti,  were  flags,  wooden  guns,  and  a  rigged  vessel  sur* 
mounting  painted  waves.  This  dumb  show  was  animated  by  a  number  of  spectators, 
whose  ambition  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  highest  point;  but 
their  presence  gave  a  ludicrous  air  to  the  whole,  as  there  appeared  to  be  men  sitting 
in  the  ocean,  and  upholduig  a  vessel  which  should  have  held  them.  A  balcony  was 
prepared  before  the  windows  of  the  rooms  I  have  named,  for  the  speakers ;  a  band 
of  music  was  beiieatii,to  fill  in  the  pauses;  colours  were  displayed  m  all  direetioas, 
and  were  floating  gracefiilly  over  the  many-headed  multitude.  Immediately  over 
us,  and  opposite  tiw  rostrum,  was  the  national  flag,  with  its  dark  blue  field  and 
brilliant  constellation  of  twenty-four  stars ;  and  above  it,  that  aU  the  decorations 
miglit  not  be  void  of  reality,  was  a  living  eagle,  placed  on  a  perch,  and  fostened  by 
the  leg,  as  the  emblem  of  liberty ! 

**  At  this  moment  there  was  a  pause  in  the  regular  engagements ;  but  the  good 
people  were  by  no  means  idle.  The  Americans,  who  are  quick  to  dine,  had  finished 
their  refreshments.  Many  were  evidentlv  ready  to  attend  to  such  addresses  as  might 
be  made ;  but  many  also,  who  had  sat  down  to  eat,  rose  up  to  play.  These  were 
giving  themselves  to  all  manner  of  practical  jokes.  Hats  and  the  remnants  of  bread 
were  flying  about ;  ladders  were  nutde  of  human  shoulders  to  convey  water,  and 
glasses,  and  )>read,  from  those  in  the  area  to  those  in  the  galleries ;  while  in  the 
centre  of  the  picture  a  hi  more  earnest  group  were  surrounding  and  surmounting 
some  barrels  of  beer,  the  cdntents  of  which  they  were  ezhaustmg  with  alarming 


'^  A  cry  was  made  for  silence  and  attention.  The  music  stopped;  but  the  mul- 
titude seemed  little  disposed  to  listen.  A  carman,  with  his  flock  on,  came  to  the 
bdoony.  The  follow-feeling  which  the  more  noisy  had  with  him  disposed  them 
to  attention.  That  daas  of  persons  in  New  York  is  thriving  and  respectable ;  and 
this  man  was  one  of  the  best  of  his  class.  He  had  the  good  sense  to  make  a  short 
meeeh ;  and  he  uttered  himself  vrith  plain  sense,  stout  honesty,  and  especially  with 
asdsion  on  the  Whig  side  of  the  question.  Trade,  and  of  course,  carts  and  wagons, 
had  a  vital  interest  in  it  When  he  finished,  hurrahs  ran^  round  the  bulwarks,  and 
ascended  into  the  air ;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  scene,  the  man 
who  had  the  care  of  the  eagle  twitched  the  string,  and  made  the  bird  flap  its  wings 
Ofer  the  assembly.  But  heroics  did  not  long  suit  them ;  they  eaeerly  returned  to 
gossip,  or  to  sport,  or  to  ^  barrels  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  which  were  still  ris- 
mg  in  popular  fiivour. 

**  Anotlier  call  was  made,  and  one  of  their  oraton  came  forward.  He  had  no 
doubt  daims  on  them,  fltnn  his  leal  in  the  cause,  but  he  oould  have  little  to  orv 
tory,  or  the  people  would  have  been  more  sensible  of  it  He  raised  a  stentorian 
voice ;  but  in  vain.  Those  at  the  windows  and  beneath  him  gaaed  and  ahouted;  but 
his  words  died  in  his  own  atmosphere,  and  could  not  subdue  the  conflicting  sounds 
In  the  distance.  T^s  gave  a  new  character  to  the  picture.  Speech-making  and 
sport,  the  grare  and  the  gay,  were  so  mixed  and  opposed,  as  to  make  the  whole,  to 
an  ejre  like  Hogarth's,  exceedingly  amusing  and  comical ;  while  the  numben  of  the 
meeting,  the  bMuty  of  the  thronged  amphiUieatre,  opening  only  into  the  bright  blue 
heavens,  saved  it  from  the  tiivial,  and  made  it  interesting  and  deUghtfuL  I  obscrveii 
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it  tot  ■ome  tims;  uaA  fk/mok  m  the  mare  xeqpectaUe  partion  of  the  uaemUy  was 
moving  off,  I  prepared  to  IcNtve  with  it 

^  I  soon  fiiund  myself  moving  with  a  bodv  which  had  became  jnticeuioiial,  walk* 
tng  in  order,  and  three  or  four  abreast  It  was  understood  that  the  oelebratad 
Ihuuel  Webster  was  at  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  proeession  moved  is 
that  direc^on  into  the  Broadway,  The  people  gathered  about  the  residency  aad 
cheered  him.  He  advanced  to  the  window,  He  could  not  have  been  heard  in  a 
speech,  and  therefore  contented  himself  with  bowing,  and  throwing  out  at  the  top 
c^  his  voice  a  few  short  sentences  as  watchwonb  to  the  party.  They  received 
them  with  hurrahs^  ai^  passed  on  in  ord^r.  The  procession  must  have  been  quits 
^  mile  in  length. 

^  As  this  was  the  first,  so  it  was  the  largest  assemblage  of  this  interesting  peepts, 
which  I  witnessed  while  in  the  States.  There  was  Jess  of  dignity  and  gravity  about 
it  than  I  had  been  led  to  expect  from  bo  grave  a  people ;  and  there  was  more  of 
]|Bnglish  animation,  humour,  and  audible  expression  of  opinion,  than  I  looked  fer, 
and  more,  certainly,  than  is  uau^.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  this  was 
not  a  deliberative,  but  a  commemorative  occasion ;  and  there  was  no  crisis  directly 
jMfiire  them  to  point  the  speeches  or  to  quicken  the  attention.  Qn  the  whole,  it  w«i 
fL  meeting  highly  creditable  to  those  who  coanpoaed  it  I  saw  not  a  single  penoo 
intoxicated ;  nor  did  I  hear  aflcrward  of  a  sini^le  squabble,  or  of  a  pocket  spdled 
Af  its  contents.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  and  indicative  of  a  great  sense  of  feminine 
propriety,  that  I  saw  not  within  or  about  the  plaoe  a  single  female.  It  was  feared 
that  the  meeting  might  provoke  the  Tories  to  come  and  create  a  disturbapce;  bat 
Ihey  were  satisfied  with  the  mischief  they  had  ab«ady  done,  and  remained  quiet  «k 
the  West  End  of  the  town.'* 

The  travelers' notices  of  stage-coaches,  canal-boats,  steam-boats, 
rail-road-cars,  and  the  other  devices  for  travelling  in  this  locomo- 
Itive  country,  are  very  graphic,  and  they  come  feelingly  home  to 
the  recollections  of  all  who  h^ve  gone  through  the  ordeal.  We 
;ihal}  present  them  as  they  occur  in  turning  over  the  pages  before 
us.  Their  first  introduction  to  a  stage-coach  was  in  passing  from 
Baltimore  to  Washington,  and  thp  account  is  as  follows: — 

**  This  was  the  first  time  of  using  their  stagercoach,  and  it  calls  for  notifie.  It  is 
very  like  the  single-bodied  coach  which  you  have  seen  in  France.  It  is  heavy  and 
fitrong,  to  m^t  the  condition  of  the  roajs.  It  carries  no  outside  passengofs ;  hut 
}jL  has  three  seats  within,  and  each  seat  receives  three  persons.  To  atone  fpr  tha 
^a^t  of  external  aocon^oodation,  it  is  ppcn  all  round,  fi-om  the  elbow  upvrards,  an4 
ioB  roof  takes  the  appearance  of  a  canopv.  If  you  wish  to  be  enclosed,  thece  v» 
•Udkig  shutters,  partially  glazed,  to  the  doors,  and  leather  curtains  for  the  other 
opeoiags ;  a  provision  that  may  do  very  well  in  the  summer*  but  which  must  be  fer 
from  comfbitahle  in  the  really  cold  weather.  When  we  took  our  seats  the  vehicle 
was  not  full ;  and  as  the  day  was  very  hot,  we  hoped  not  to  be  crowded ;  but  befi^ro 
we  had  cleared  the  skirts  of  the  town,  throe  men,  rough  and  laroe,  sought  admit- 
tance. Myself  and  an  elderly  la4y  occupied  the  back  seat,  and  the  stoutest  of  the 
three  directed  his  moirements  towards  us.  We  retired  into  our  corners,  and  left  him 
what  room  we  could  in  Uie  middle  He  showed  some  desire  for  the  outer  seals;  but 
this  was  not  regatded,  and  he  took  his  place.  I  soon  saw  that  he  had  the  abomina^ 
ble  hsthit  of  chewing  the  *  noisome  weed,*  and  began  to  fear  for  myself  and  the  good 
liu^ ;  and  he  as  sooii  began  to  look  about  him  for  relief.  He  looked  on  my  sioe;  I 
n/it  forward  and  looked  very  grave ;  he  looked  on  the  lady,  and  regarding  her  as  the 
weaker  sex,  h^  put  his  head  ferwaf  d  and  spat  across  her  face  into  the  road.  Nobo4¥y 
i)et  even  the  lady,  seemed  surprised  at  this,  though  she  roust  have  been  annoyed,  li 
ynm  so  often  repeated  as  to  induce  her  to  change  seats  with  him;  and  I  fitay  it 
pmst  be  said  tliat  the  annoyance  was  the  moro  readily  renewed  in  the  hope  of  sud^ 
an  issue." 

With  Washington  and  what  they  beheld  there,  the  doctors  were 
^t  much  pleased   The  public  buildings  are,  we  diiink,  underrated 
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by  them;  and  though  there  is  soine  truth  in  what  they  say  con^ 
ceming  our  Congress,  the  neglect  of  business,  and  the  total  inat- 
tention to  what  is  passing  around  them,  both  of  which  are  imputed 
to  the  members,  are  alike  exaggerated.  The  reverend  gentlemen 
are  not  sufficiently  au  fait  in  politics  to  make  what  they  record 
upon  that  topic  worthy  of  much  attention.  The  president  himself, 
and  the  style  of  *'  the  government,"  are  more  within  their  compass. 

**  Our  kind  iriends  had  taken  care  to  supply  us  with  many  letters  of  intTDduetion 
hr  Waahingrton,  and  amon^  them  was  one  for  the  President  If  we  had  intended, 
we  had  no  occasion  to  use  it  An  intimation  was  made  by  one  of  the  hooMhold 
that  the  President  would  have  pleasure  in  reoeivinsf  a  call  from  us.  It  was  of  course 
accepted.  It  was  in  the  evening-  of  the  day ;  and  Mr.  Post  was  with  us.  We  were 
received  with  respect,  but  without  fbiteality.  The  President  is  tall;  full  six  feet  in 
height  He  stoops  now,  and  is  evidently  feeble.  The  thermometer  was  at  79^,  but 
be  was  near  a  strong  fire.  He  is  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  He  is  soldier.like  and 
gentlemanly  in  his  carriage ;  his  manners  were  courteous  and  simple,  and  pot  us 

immediately  at  ease  with  him.    " -"  ^— ' ^'-^-  _/»  ^l.  -u .__ 

as  interesting  to  us.  Ho  ez| 
countries;  at  the  arrival  of 
prospect  there  was  of  continued  peace.  He  spoke  of  the  Baakine  question  also 
without  reserve.  He  thought  there  was  a  resemblanee  between  Uie  state  of  tte 
moneyed  interest  in  America,  and  its  state  with  us  in  1835,  and  was  desirous  of 
information.  We  conversed  of  it  finely,  and  for  some  time.  Without  judging  hie 
opinions,  with  which,  as  they  are  political,  I  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  communi- 
cation, my  impression  was,  that  he  held  them  with  a  strong  conviction  that  tliey 
were  right,  and  beneficial  fi>r  the  country.  After  remaining  about  half  an  hour,  we 
took  our  leave,  with  very  pleasant  recollections  of  our  interview. 

**  Some  days  afterward  we  received  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  PresideBt  By 
this  time  the  excitement  on  the  Bank  question  had  risen  very  high ;  and  it  was  re* 
pQited  that  his  dwelling  was  guarded  by  troops,  from  fear  of  assault  on  his  per- 
son.  Instead  of  which  there  was  less  of  form  than  before.  When  we  arrived,  the 
eniraBoe-doors  were  open ;  and  on  being  conducted,  by  a  single  servant,  to  what  we 
thought  an  anle.room,  we  found  the  general  himself  waiting  to  receive  us.  We  were 
soon  led  into  the  dining-room.  The  table  was  laid  only  for  six  persons ;  and  It  was 
meant  to  show  us  lespect,  by  receiving  us  alone.  Mr.  Post,  whom  the  IV^dent 
TCgards  as  his  minister,  was  requested  to  impkve  a  blessing.  Fo«  men  w<ere 
in  attendance,  and  attended  well.  Every  thing  was  good  and  sufficient;  nothing 
overcharged.    It  was  a  moderate  and  elegant  repast 

**  After  dinner,  we  retired  to  the  drawing-room.  Conversation  was  there  Nnewed ; 
and  by  the  general  on  the  Bank  affairs.  It  was  a  delicate  subject ;  we  passed  horn 
il  to  other  interests  of  the  new  country.  On  leaving,  the  President  inquired  of  our 
route ;  and  when  he  found  that  I  was  designing  to  travel  into  the  west,  very  obligw 
inglv  pressed  me,  if  I  should  visit  Tennessee,  to  tarry  at  the  Hermitage,  the  name 
of  his  estate  in  that  country,  and  tQ  which  he  retires  m  the  summer. 

**  The  President  regularly  attendjs  on  public  worship  at  Mr.  Post's,  when  he  is 
welL  On  the  following  Sabbath  morning  I  was  engaged  to  preach.  Himself  and 
some  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  Congress  were  present  His  manner  was  very  attentive 
and  serious.  When  the  service  had  ended,  I  was  a  little  curious  to  see  how  he  would 
be  noticed.  I  supposed  that  the  people  would  give  way,  and  let  him  pass  out  first, 
and  that  a  few  respectflil  inclinations  of  the  head  would  be  offered.  But  no ;  he 
was  not  noticed  at  all ;  he  had  to  move  out,  and  take  his  turn  like  any  other  person,, 
and  there  was  nothing  at  any  time  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  chief  magistrate* 
Tou  mi^t  be  disposed  to  refer  this  to  the  spirit  of  their  institutions ;  but  it  has  a 
ckMcr  connexion  with  the  character  of  the  people.  They  have,  in  most  of  the  States,, 
less  aptitude  to  give  expression  to  their  sentimento  than  the  English.  When  aftor- 
ward  the  genend  was  passing  through  Lexington,  on  his  way  home,  where  a  strong 
ibeling  existed  on  the  part  of  the  merchonte  against  him,  I  inquired  if  any  marks 
of  disi^ppfdbslion  were  ofibved  to  Mm.    The  reply  was,  *0  noy  we  merely  kept  out 
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of  his  way,  and  allowed  him  to  change  honet,  and  go  on  witfaoot  notice.*  I  think  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  John  Bull  would  have  acted  differently  in  both  cases:  in  the 
one,  he  would  have  offered  some  decided  marks  of  respect ;  and  in  the  other,  he 
would  not  have  been  backward  to  shbw  that  he  was  oronded." 

•  A  visit  to  Mount  Vernon  was  made  during  their  stay  in  the 
capital,  which  appears  to  have  been  most  congenial  to  their  feel- 
ings. We  confess  that  the  narrative  of  a  view  of  the  tomb  of 
Washington,  by  Englishmen,  with  such  sentiments  as  these  gentle- 
men experienced,  gave  us  unmineled  gratification.  They  were 
far  above  the  sensation  of  national  envy  or  enmity,  and  evinced 
that  they  regarded  the  great  and  good  qualities  of  that  illustrious 
man  as  the  mheritance  not  merely  of  America  but  of  mankind. 
The  epitaph  which  follows,  does  credit  to  both  the  head  and  the 
heart  of  Dr.  Reed. 

**  About  a  mile  and  a  half  before  you  reach  the  house,  we  entered  the  estate.  It 
is  in  fact  a  continuation  of  the  forest ;  as  wild,  as  quiet,  and  as  beautiftiL  We  were 
received  by  a -black  servant,  old  and  worn  out  in  the  service  of  the  fomily.  We  pre- 
sented our  cards,  and  the  servant  was  instructed  to  attend  us  over  the  grounds.  We 
walked  quietly  round.  They  assorted  with  our  feelings.  Every  thing  had  an  a|K 
pearance  of  desertion  and  decay.  No  hand  of  repair  had  seemed  to  have  passed 
over  the  cottage,  the  ^rarden,  the  plantations.  We  were  about  to  visit  the  dead, 
and  all  was  dying  around  us,  except  only  vegetation,  and  that  had  been  allowed 
to  grow  so  thick  and  high,  as  to  throw  heavy  shadows  and  quiet  solemnity  on  all 
things. 

**  At  lenffth  we  descended  a  bank,  and  stood  before  the  tomb  of  Washin^rtm.  It 
is  built  of  brick,  with  an  iron  door.  All,  except  the  foce  of  the  vault,  is  hidden;  it 
is  flTown  over  ivith  dwarf  cedar  and  forest-trees.  I  cannot  tell  you  my  emotions. 
I  diiefly  longed  for  hours  to  rest  there  in  silence  and  solitude. 

**  We  went  to  the  cottage.  The  interior  was  in  harmony  with  all  the  exlemal 
appearances.  We  were  received  in  the  library ;  it  was  just  as  the  general  had  left 
iL  We  saw  the  curiosities :  they  were  just  where  he  had  placed  them.  The  inmates, 
too,  were  affectingly  in  keeping.  Three  females :  a  widow,  an  orphan,  and  an  no- 
protected  sister.  And  they  moved  and  spoke  as  if  the  catastrophe  had  just  happen- 
ed, and  they  had  dried  up  their  tears  to  receive  us.  I  shall  never  forget  that  day. 
I  have  had  more  pleasure  and  more  melancholy ;  but  I  never  had  more  of  the  plea- 
sure of  melancholy. 

**  Mrs.  Jane  Washington  was  indisposed ;  but  she  sent  us  kind  messages  as  to 
Englishmen,  and  some  small  remembrances  of  the  place  and  the  departed.  We 
wound  our  way  quietly  from  the  cottage,  and  we  soon  left  the  domain,  perhaps  for 
ever,  which  was  once  dignified  by  the  presence,  and  which  is  still  sacred  by  tlie  re- 
mains of  Washington : — 

WASHINGTON, 

THE  BRAVE,  THE  WISE,  THE  GOOD: 

WASHINGTON, 

SUPREME  IN  WAR,  IN  COUNCIL,  AND  IN  PEACE: 

WASHINGTON, 

VALIANT,  WITHOUT  AMBITION;  DISCREET,  WITHOUT 

FEAR;  AND  CONFIDENT,  WITHOUT  PRESUMPTION: 

WASHINGTON, 

IN  DISASTER  CALM;  IN  SUCCESS  MODERATE;  IN  ALL 

HIMSELF: 

WASHINGTON, 

THE  HERO,  THE  PATRIOT,  THE  CHRISTLVN; 

THE  FATHER  OF  NATIONS,  THE  FRIEND  OF  MANKIND; 
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WHO, 

WHEN  HE  HAD  WON  ALL,  RENOUNCED  ALL; 

AND  SOUGHT, 

IN  THE  BOSOM  OF  HIS  FAMILY  AND  OF  NATURE; 

RETIREMENT; 

AND  IN  THE  HOPE  OF  RELIGION* 

IMMORTALITY- 

**  Forgive  me,  my  dear  friend,  this  ebullition.  I  never  can  tarn  to  the  Bame  of 
Waahingtan  without  enthusiaam.  But  I  will  rlasee  at  a  more  sober  and  woridly 
view  of  the  caae.  It' is  aaid  the  government  made  an  offer  to  porchaae  the  property' 
of  the  ftmily.  How  could  they  make  auch  an  offer !  How  noble  it  was  in  the 
family  to  decline  it,  aince  it  would  have  brouffht  them  moneyed  advantage,  aUd 
they  are  in  confined  circomatancea !  Again :  How  can  the  people  auflfer  tm  place 
to  paaa  to  ruin,  and  the  remnants  of  the  fimiily  to  exist  without  the  means  of  sus- 
taining it?  Surely,  if  the  people  of  America  really  knew  the  state  of  the  case,  they 
would  rather  sell  New  York  than  auffer  such  things  to  happen." 

The  Dele^tion  hastened  to  New  York  in  order  to  be  present 
at  the  "  anniversary  meetings"  about  to  be  held  in  that  city.  Our 
nation  has  been  charged  witn  being  comparatively  destitute  of  re^ 
ligioD.  We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  Drs.  Reed  and  Mathe- 
8on  entertain  a  different  opinion.  But,  however  the  truth  may  be> 
in  regard  to  the  essence  of  true  religion,  of  which  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  judge,  we  are  certain,  that  with  respect  to  the  "  appliances 
and  means  to  boot,"  no  country  on  earth  is  better  or  more  liberally 
supplied  than  our  own.  Every  engine,  with  which  it  seems  possi-* 
ble  to  operate  upon  the  moral  or  religious  feelings  of  the  commu- 
nity, is  put  in  requisition.  The  appellatives  of  societies,  indeed,  ap- 
pear to  be  almost  exhausted.  To  satisfy  any  doubt  upon  this  pointy 
let  the  reader  cast  his  eye  over  the  following  list  of  meetings  for 
purposes  either  religious  or  religiousioise^  for  one  week,,  in  one  city 
of  our  Union,  and  composed  principally  of  the  members  of  one 
religious  persuasion;  Roman  Catholics,  Episcopalians^  Baptists^ 
and  Methodists,  not  being  included. 

"FIRST  OF  MAY. 

**  AmaTZMART  WxoL— The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  meetings  for  the 
Anniversary  Week,  so  fiir  as  we  have  been  aUe  to  ascertain : — 

•«  Monday,  May  5. 

**  AnsaiCAN  SxAifXN*8  Faxeno  Sogxkty,  at  Chatham-street  Chapel,  half  past  % 
o'clock  p.  M. 

**  Amseican  Anti-Slavkrt  Socimr ;  meeting  of  Delegates  at  Society's  roonn,. 
130  Nassan.«treet,  4  r.  m. 

"■  TSusday^  May  6. 

*■  Ambrxcan  Anti-Slatirt  Socdett,  at  Chatham-street  Chapel,  10  o'clock  a.  k. 
^  RxnvAL  Teaot  SocxBrr,  at  Third  Free  Church,  comer  of  Houston  and  Thomp. 
flOD-atreeta,  4  r.  m.,  and  in  the  evening. 
^^-CoBTentkm  of  Delegates,  Amsricai*  Tract  Socimr,  4  r.  m^  at  Society'a  house. 
**  Amkricaii  Pkack  S«;iitt,  at  Chatbam-street  Chapel,  4  p.  m. 
•*  Kkw  York  ScncDAT  School  Union,  at  Chatham^itreet  Chapel,  half  past  7  p.  m. 
»OHLMSir  or  TBM  BAMMktm  Sgboou  appear  in  the  Park  at  half  pait  3  r.  m. 
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**Wednuimft  iUay  7. 
^  AimiCAN  TRAct  SociSTT,  at  Chatham-rtreet  Chapil,  10  a.  M^ 
**  Delegfates  to  Amxrican  Biblx  Sodvrr,  at  Society's  house,  4  p.  m. 
**  New  VoaK  Colonization  Sociktt,  at  Chatham-street  ChapeK  4  p.  K< 
**  Ambeican  Home  Missionary  Socixtt,  at  Chathara. street  Cbapel,  half  past  7  p.  v. 
**  Dele^tes  to  American  Bible  Societt,  at  the  Bible  House,  4  p.  m. 
*•  American  Baptist  Home  Misbionart  Sqciett,  at  Mulberry-street  Chorch,  7  p.  m. 

**  Thursday f  May  8. 
**  AMERKJAiff  Bible  SoofETT«  at  Chatham-street  Ofaapel,  10  a.  Hi 
*»■  Directors  of  American  Home  MisalONARt  Socibtt,  at  their  tmms  in  the  Tracir 
House,  4  p.  M. 
■^  Seventh  Commamdmbnt  Societt,  at  Chatham-street  Chapel^  4  p.  k. 
**  Prbbbtteriaii  Education  Society,  at  Chatham-street  Cha|iel|  half  past  7  n  h^ 
**  American  and  Presbyterian  EDi7CAi<ioff  Society  onitscL 

^Friday,  May  9» 

•«  Meeting  for  the  Foreion  Mission  Boari>«  at  Chatham-street  Chafwl,  10  a.  m. 

**  New  York  City  Temperance  Society,  at  Chatham-street  Chapel,  half  past  7  p.  m. 

**  New  York  Inpant  School  Society,  in  Canal-street  Church,  10  a.  ir 

**  Morning  prayer^meetings  will  be  held  at  half  past  5  o'clock  on  Tuesdkyf  Wed- 
nesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  in  Chatham-street  Chapel,  and  in  Mr.  Patton's  church, 
Broome-street,  near  Broadway.** 

The  human  strength  of  one  individual  would  fail  to  carry  him 
through  the  task.  The  deputation  acknowledged  the  exhausrtbit 
that  followed  an  attendance  upon  part 

These  authors  furnish  a  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  sat  at 
Philadelphia  during  the.  last  year.  It  was  natural  that  the  reve- 
rend gentlemen  should  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  Iwdy ;  but  even  their  strong  preference  of  their  own  sect — 
(which,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  they  too  strongly  express—) 
should  scarcely  have  warranted  the  assertion,  that  "  the  Assembly 
was  next  in  importance  to  the  Congress  itself.'*  Without  wishing 
to  undervalue  the  importance  or  dignity  of  that  highly  respecta- 
ble body,  we  confess  we  received  the  announcement  with  some 
surprise;  and  if  it  be  the  fact,  certainly  public  attention  shotild  be* 
more  earnestly  directed  to  its  proceedings.  While,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  debates  in  Congress,  during  a  time  of  high  public  excite- 
ment, which  called  forth  the  talents  of  our  ablest  men,  were  Est^ 
ened  to  with  disappointment,  and  with  an  impression  that  the 
American  Parliament  did  not  embrace  the  most  distinguished 
sow  of  our  soil,  the  discussions  in  the  General  Assembly  were 
heard  with  **  unfeigned  admiration.**  In  this  session  of  the  Assem- ' 
bly,  the  contest  was  carried  on  between  the  advocates^  of  whttU 
were  called  "  new  measures"  and  those  who  were  for  adhering  to 
the  "oW  measures" — ^terms,  that  with  some  are,  no  doubt,  perfect- 
ly understood^  while  to  the  majority^  we  presume,  they  must  be 
unintelligible. 

We  cannot,  for  wfint  of  space,  foHow  our  authors^  through  all 
the  stages  of  their  journeying,  though  there  is  somethibg  to  re- 
mark upon  in  almost  d.  W^mi»tGaftleBtounQl.ve«.wiuMca- 
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sional  extracts.  The  folbwing  description  applies  to  too  maiiy  of' 

our  country-bridges,  over  wEich,  with  a  heavy  load^  we  have 
often  passeci  in  a  stage-coach»  notwithstanding  tne  prohibition,  at 
a  smart  trot,  and  wiOi  fear  and  trembling. 

**  We  began  vow  to  meet  with  thewoodfen  firidgef  whieh  abottndfl  in  this  coontryf 
It  is  vmu&  nutained  on  atooe  or  wooden  nprights,  an<^  compoied  of  traeeed  girderif 
with  loose  boarding,  and  mostly  with  a  roof  to  protect  h  from  the  weather.  A  notiesf 
is  pot  np  at  each  end,  of  iVa  tntAng  over  tkuhridgei  a  most  needful  pnmrion,  ftf 
esttainly  a  good  trot  would  bring  some  of  them  dcmn.  A  few  of  the  more  important 
ones  have  been  oonstroctsd  rsoentlj  on^an  excellent  princi]de,  and  are  very  stesilf • 
They  say  yon  shoald  *speak  well  of  the  bridge  that  oarries  yoo  safe  over;'  and 
eeitainly  I  never  ftlt  so  much  (fisposition  to  do  a  sM  of  bridges  justice,  for  whtk 
they  always  discharged  their  d(lt|r,  they  often  left  mc  woodermg  how  they  wertf 
able  to  do  it** 

They,  of  course,  visited  Niagara;  and  their  description  of  the 
Falls  is  among  the  best  we  have  seen,  and  accords  most  with  out 
own  impressions.  The  first  view  taken  by  Dr.  Reed  of  this  won- 
der of  the  New  Worlds  was  from  Table  Rock ;  undoubtedly  the 
best:  and  the  first  impression,  therefore,  (always  of  great  imports 
ance  in  any  sight-seeing^  was  all-powerful^  and  any  thing  but  A 
disappointed  one.  This  feding,  fay  the  by,  of  disappointment,  which 
some  have  professed,  we  do  not  undei^tand  witn  reference  to  Ni- 
agara.   Our  traveller  says — 

«*  At  length  we  snw  the  spray  rising  tfarotigh  the  trees«  and  settMng  like  a  whlttf 
dottd  over  fhem;  and  then  we  heard  the  Voice  of  the  mighty  waters— «  voice  aft 
its  own,  and  worthy  of  itself.  Have  yon  never  felt  a  trembling  backwardness  ta 
look  OB  what  Ton  liave  intensely  desired  to  see  ?  If  not^  too  will  nanHv  understand! 
my  Aeling<  While  all  were  now  searching  fi>r  some  glance  of  the  obfect  itself  I 
was  disposed  to  turn  aside,  lest  it  should  surprise  me^  This,  no  doubt,  was  partly 
eanscd  by  tlie  remark  I  had  so  often  heard,  that  the  first  view  disappoints  you^  I 
eondoded,  that  this  arose  from  the  first  view  not  being  a  &ir  one,  and  I  was  defers' 
mined  to  do  Justice  (o  the  object  of  my  reverence.  In  fiilfilUng  this  purpose,  f 
reached  the  Pavilkm  wiUiout  seeing  any  thing ;  i&sposed  of  my  aifiurs  there,  and 
hastened  down  towards  the  FaUs^  and  fi»and  myself  aotdally  on  the  TaUe  Rock  to 
neeive  niy  first  impressions* 

^  Lot  any  one  pursue  the  same  Coui^  and  he  wHI  not  taJk  of  first  impressions 
disappointing  him ;  or  if  he  shooldf  tlmn  he  oufht  to  go  twenty  miles  another  way/ 
Niagara  was  not  made  for  hkn. 

«« From  the  Table  Rock  I  descended  to  the  base^  There  1  clambered  oat  od  fh« 
broken  rei^  and  sal-^I  know  not  how  long.  The  day  was  the  least  fitvourable  ^ 
any  vtt  lud.  The  atmosphere  was  heavy;  tlw  fiiam  hnng  about  the  object  and  con^ 
osaled  one  half  of  it;  and  file  wind  blew  from  the  opposite  side,  and  brought  the 
spfay  upon  youf  so  as  to  wet  you  exceedhigly#  The  use  of  cloak  and  umbrelfn 
were  trouUesome  |  you  could  not  wholly  forget  your  jperson,  and  Chink  only  of  one 
tliinfff  However,  had  I  not  seen  it  in  this  state  of  the  atmosphere^  I  should  havo 
wanted  some  views  irhlch  now  occupy  my  imagination.  The  whole  is  exceedingly 
solemn  when  nature  frowns;  snd  when  much  Is  hidden,  while  yet  the  eye  has  not 
marked  the  cotline,  there  is  a  mysteriousness  spread  over  the  object  which  suits 
{our  conception  of  its  greatness,  and  in  Which  the  imagination  loves  to  luxuriate* 
1  cell  scarcely  define  to  yon  my  impressions  on  this  first  day ;  I  can  scarcely  define 
Ibem  to  mysel£  I  was  certainly  not  disappointed ;  but  I  was  conibunded.  I  fott 
•s  though  I  had  received  a  shock,  and  reqtfired  time  to  riffht  myself  agam. 

*^  I  now  looked  iairly  on  the  scene  as  it  presented  itself  at  my  wmdow,  in  the 
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ftttthanoftheMitaelfi    Yoo  kok  up  ths  fiver  fiiU  ten  milesf  «n4  ii  toH  in  this 
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part  from  two  to  three  milee  in  breadth.  Here  it  haa  formed,  in  ita  paaaag^  bean* 
tiful  little  bays ;  and  there  it  has  worked  through  the  slips  of  mainland,  potting  out 
the  fragments  as  so  many  islets  to  decorate  its  surface;  while,  on  either  hand,  it  is 
bounded  by  the  original  forests  of  pine.  At  the  upper  extremity  you  see  the  bine 
waters  calmly  resting  under  the  more  cerulean  heavens ;  while  nearer  to  you  it  be* 
comes  agitated,  like  a  strong  man  preparing  to  run  a  race.  It  swells,  and  foania« 
and  recoils,  mm  though  it  were  committed  to  some  deeperate  issue ;  and  then  sud^ 
denly  contracts  its  dimensions,  as  if  to  gather  up  all  its  power  for  the  mighty  leap 
it  is  about  to  make.    This  is  all  you  see  here ;  and  it  is  eDOuJjfa. 

•^  I  left  the  hotel,  and  went  down  to  the  Table  Rock.  This  is  usually  deemed  the 
great  point  of  sight ;  and  for  an  upper  view  it  undoubtedly  is.  It  is  composed  ef 
sevenl  ledges  of  rock,  having  different  advantages,  and  projeetinar  aa  for  over  the 
gulf  bek>w  as  they  can  to  be  safe.  But  how  shall  I  describe  the  objects  before  me? 
The  mysterious  veil  which  lay  heavily  yesterday  on  a  large  part  of  it,  was  now 
removed ;  and  the  outline  of  the  picture  was  mostly  seen.  An  ordinary  picture 
would  have  suffered  bv  this ;  but  here  the  real  dimensions  are  so  vast,  and  so  for 
beyond  what  the  eye  has  measured,  that  to  see  them  is  not  to  fetter,  but  to  assist 
the  imagination.  This  foil,  which  is  called  the  HorMshoe  Fall,  is  upwards  of  3,000 
foot  in  extent,  and  makes  a  leap,  on  an  averaj^  of  about  SOO  foet^  Now  just  enlarge 
your  conceptions  to  these  surprising  dimensions,  and  suppose  yourself  to  be  recum- 
Dent  on  the  projecting  rock  which  I  have  named,  as  near  the  verge  as  you  dare,  and 
I  will  assist  you  to  look  at  the  objects  as  they  present  themselves. 

•*  You  see  not  now  above  the  cataract  the  bed  of  the  river ;  but  you  still  see  the 
foaming  heads  of  Uie  rapids,  like  waves  of  the  ocean,  hurrying  to  the  predpioe ; 
and  over  them  the  li^ht  clouds  which  float  on  the  horizon.  Then  comes  the  ehtU 
itself  It  is  not  in  the  form  of  the  horseshoe;  it  is  not  composed  of  either  circnlar 
or  straight  lines ;  but  it  partakes  of  both ;  and  throughout  it  is  marked  by  proiec- 
tions  and  indentations,  which  give  an  amazing  variety  of  form  and  aspect  With 
all  this  variety  it  is  one.  It  has  all  the  power  which  is  derived  from  unity,  and  none 
of  the  stiffiness  which  belongs  to  uniformity.  There  it  foils  in  one  dense  awfol 
mass  of  green  waters,  unbroken  and  resistless ;  here  it  is  broken  into  drops,  and 
foils  like  a  sea  of  diamonds  sparkling  in  the  sun.  Now  it  shoots  forth  like  loekele 
in  endless  succession ;  and  now  it  is  so  light  and  foaming  that  it  dances  in  the  sun 
as  it  goes,  and  before  it  has  reached  the  pool,  it  is  driven  up  again  by  the  ascending 
currents  of  air.  Then  there  is  the  deep  expanding  pool  below.  Where  the  waters 
pitch,  all  is  agitation  and  foam,  so  that  the  foot  of  the  foil  is  never  seen ;  and  beyond 
It  and  away,  the  waters  spread  themselves  out  like  a  rippling  sea  of  liquid  alabaster. 
This  last  feature  is  perfoctly  unique,  and  you  would  thmk  nothing  could  add  to  tie 
exquisite  loveliness ;  but  there  Ucs  on  it,  as  if  they  were  made  for  each  other* 
*  lieaven*s  own  bow.*    O  never  had  it,  in  heaven  itself,  so  foir  a  resting-place ! 

**  Besides,  by  reason  of  the  difforent  degrees  of  rarity  in  the  waters  and  the  at* 
mosphere,  the  sun  is  pervading  the  whole  scene  with  unwonted  lights  and  hues. 
And  the  foam  which  is  fljring  off  in  all  yflirections,  is  insensibly  condensed,  and 
forms  a  pillar  of  cloud,  wmeh  moves  over  the  scene,  as  it  once  did  over  the  tents  ef 
Israel,  and  apparently  by  the  same  bidding,  giving  amazing  variety,  and  soUhnity, 
and  unearthliness  to  the  picture.  Then  were  is  sound  as  well  as  sight;  but  wliat 
sound!  It  is  not  like  the  sea;  nor  like  the  thunder;  nor  like  any  thing  I  have 
heard.  There  is  no  roar,  no  rattle ;  nothing  sharp  or  angry  in  its  tones;  it  is  deepv 
awful,  one ! 

**  WeU,  as  soon  as  I  could  disengage  myself  from  this  spot,  I  descended  to  the 
bed  of  the  fall.  I  am  never  satisfied  with  any  fall  till  I  have  availed  myself  of  the 
very  lowest  standing  it  supplies ;  it  is  there  usually  that  you  become  susceptible  of 
its  utmost  power.  I  scrambled,  therefore,  over  the  dislocated  rooks,  and  put  m^aelf 
aa  near  as  possible  to  the  object  which  I  wished  to  absorb  me.  I  was  not  disap- 
pointed. 

^  There  were  now  fower  objects  in  the  picture ;  but  what  ^ou  aaw  had  greater 
prominence  and  power  over  you.  Bvery  thing  ordinary— foliage,  trees,  hills— was 
shut  out;  the  smaller  attributes  of  the  fall  were  also  excluded ;  and  I  waa  left  akoe 
with  its  own  greatness.  At  my  foet  the  waters  were  creaming,  swelling,  and  dash- 
ing away,  as  if  in  terror,  from  the  scene  of  conflict,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour.  Above  and  overhanging  me  wee  the  Table  R«ek,  with  its  majestio  form,  and 
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dark  and  IMd  ooloiin,  threateniD^  to  eraah  one.  While  immediately  before  me 
was  apread  in  all  its  height  and  majeBty— not  in  parts,  but  as  a  whole,  beyond  what 
the  eye  ooald  embraee-^he  onspeakable  cataract  itself;  with  its  bead  now  touching 
the  horiaon,  and  seemin?  to  fall  direct  from  heaven,  and  rosMng  to  the  earth  with 
a  wei|^ht  and  voice  w\nek  made  the  rocks  beneath  and  around  me  fearfully  to  trem- 
ble. Over  this  scene  the  cloud  of  foam  mysteriously  moved,  rising  upward,  so  as 
to  spread  itself  partly  on  the  face  of  the  fall,  and  partly  on  the  face  of  the  sky ; 
while  over  all  were  seen  the  beautifhl  and  soft  colours  of  the  rainbow,  forming 
almost  an  entire  circle,  and  crowning  it  with  celestial  glory.  But  it  is  vain.  The 
power,  the  sublimity,  the  beauty,  the  bliss  of  that  spot,  of  that  hour — ^it  cannot  be 
told. 

**  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  my  account  of  these  Falls,  because  the  world 
knows  nothing  like  them ;  and  because  I  wished  you  to  participate  in  my  pleasures* 
I  have  seen  many  foils,  and  with  unspeakable  delight ;  but  nothing  to  be  named 
with  this.  It  would  in  uarCs  present  the  image  of  them  all ;  but  all  united  would 
not  supply  a  just  idea  of  it  It  is  better  to  see  it  than  a  thousand  ordinary  sights; 
they  may  revive  sleeping  emotions,  and  so  bring  delight;  but  this  creates  new  emo- 
tion, and  raises  the  mind  a  step  higher  in  its  conceptions  of  the  power  and  eternity 
of  Him  whom  *to  know  is  life  eternal.'  The  day  on  which  it  is  seen  should  be 
memorable  in  the  lifo  of  any  man." 

En  passant,  we  may  remark,  that  the  height  of  the  fall  is  mis- 
stated, as  being,  at  an  average,  two  hundred  feet  No  one  part 
exceeds  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet. 

In  passing  from  Sandusky  to  Columbus,  (Ohio,)  it  was  again 
Dr.  Reed's  lot  to  enter  a  stage-coach  which  did  not  meet  his  ap- 
probation. AQ  of  us,  who  have  passed  over  our  western  roads 
that  are  not  '<  tumpiked,"  will  bear  witness  to  the  correctness  of 
the  following  grapnic  and  sprightly  description : — 

*■  Haviiuf  rested  here  over  the  Sabbath,  I  arranged  to  leave  by  coach  early  in  the 
morning  for  Columbus.  We  were  to  start,  I  was  told,  at  three  o'clock ;  I  rose, 
therefore,  at  two.  Soon  after  I  had  risen,  the  bar-agent  came,  to  say  that  the  coadi 
was  ready,  and  would  start  in  ten  minutes,  as  the  rain  had  made  the  roads  bad. 
l%is  was  rather  an  ominous  as  well  as  untimely  intimation.  But  there  was  no 
rnsedy ;  so  I  made  what  haste  I  could  in  dressing,  and  went  down  to  take  my 
place.  I  had  no  sooner  begun  to  enter  the  coach,  than  splash  went  my  foot  in  mud 
and  water.  I  ezdaimed  with  surprise.  'Soon  be  dry.  Sir,*  was  the  rej^y;  while 
be  withdrew  the  light,  that  I  might  not  explore  the  cause  of  complaint  Tlie  fact 
was,  that  the  vehicle,  like  the  hotel  and  the  steamboat,  was  not  water-tight,  and  the 
rain  had  found  an  entrance.  There  was,  indeed,  in  this  coach,  as  in  most  others, 
a  provision  in  the  bottom,  of  holes,  to  let  off  both  water  and  dirt;  but  here  the  dirt 
haid  become  mud,  and  thickened  about  the  orifices  so  as  to  prevent  escape.  I  found 
I  was  the  only  passenger ;  the  morning  was  damp  and  chiUy ;  the  state  of  the  coach 
added  to  the  sensation ;  and  I  eagerly  looked  about  for  some  means  of  protection^ 
I  drew  up  the  wooden  windows ;  out  of  five  small  panes  of  glass  in  tne  saahes; 
three  were  broken.  I  endeavoured  to  secure  the  curtains ;  two  of  them  had  most 
of  the  ties  broken,  and  flapped  in  one's  foce.  There  was  no  help  in  the  coach ;  so 
I  looked  to  mjrself.  I  made  the  best  use  I  could  of  my  garments,  and  put  myself 
as  snugly  as  I  could  in  the  comer  of  a  stage  meant  to  accommodate  nine  persons. 
My  situation  was  just  then  not  among  the  most  cheerfiiL  I  could  see  nothing ; 
everywhere  I  could  feel  the  wind  drawn  in  upon  me;  and  as  for  sounds,  I  had  tne 
eaUs  of  the  driver,  the  screeching  of  the  wheels,  and  the  song  of  the  bull-frog,  fbr 
my  entertainment 

<*  But  the  worst  of  my  solitary  situation,  was  to  come.  All  that  had  been  inti- 
mated about  bad  roads  now  came  upon  me.  They  were  not  only  bad ;  they  were 
intolerable :  they  were  rather  like  a  stony  ditch  than  a  road,  llie  horses,  on  the 
first  stages,  could  only  walk  most  of  the  way;  we  were  frequently  in  to  the  azlctree, 
vnoertdn  whether  we  ahoold  ever  get  out;  and  I  had  no  sooner  recofored  from  a 
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tanriUe  Bluiife  on  mie  side,  than  tbore  came  snoCher  in  tbe  oppoaite  direolkiDv  and 
ttmlbiuiaed  all  my  efforta  to  preaerve  a  ateady  aitting.  I  waa  fiteraBy  thrown  abont 
like  a  balL  How  gladly  ahould  I  have  kept  fijced  poaeeaaion  of  that  corner,  whieh 
I  at  firat  oceupied  with  aome  de|pree  of  dieaatia&otion!  Let  me  diamiaa  the  aobjeet 
of  bad  roada  for  thia  journey,  by  atatin^ ,  in  illoatration,  that,  with  an  empty  eoadii 
and  fimr  horaea,  we  were  aeven  houra  m  goinf  twenty-three  mika ;  and  that  we 
wiBre  twentf -eight  houra  in  getting  to  ColumbaB,  a  diatance  of  110  milea.  Yet 
thia  line  or  conveyance  waa  advertiaed  aa  a  'aplendid  line,  equal  to  any  in  the 
Btatea.' " 

The  ^reat  forests  of  our  land  are  also  well  delineated ;  and  the 
aense  of  awe  and  of  high  antiquity,  which  they  excite,  are  ably 
portrayed. — 

**  But  the  moat  intereating  eight  to  me  waa  the  fiireat  It  now  appeared  in  all  ita 
priatine  atate  and  grandeur,  tall,  magnifiooat,  boundleaa,  I  had  been  aomewhat  ^^ 
appointed  in  not  fioding  vegetation  develop  itaelf  in  larger  forma  in  New-England 
than  with  ua ;  but  there  waa  no  place  for  diaappointment  here.  I  ahall  fail,  however, 
to  give  you  the  impreaaion  it  makea  on  oncr  I>id  it  ariae  from  height,  or  fignie,  or 
grouping,  it  might  readily  be  conveyed  to  you ;  but  it  ariaea  chiefly  fiom  combina^ 
tion.  You  muat  aee  it  in  all  ita  atagea  of  growth,  decaj,  diaaolutian,  and  regenera^ 
iion ;  you  mpst  aee  it  preaain^  on  vou  and  overahadowug  you  by  ita  ailent  focma, 
and  at  other  timea  apreading  itaelx  before  you,  like  a  natural  park ;  ;^on  moat  aee 
that  all  the  clearancea  made  by  the  human  hand  bear  no  higher  relation  to  it  than 
doea  a  mountain  to  the  globe ;  you  muat  travel  in  it  in  aolitarineaa,  how  after  hour, 
imd  day  alter  day,  fiiequenUy  irazing  on  it  with  aolemn  delight,  and  ooeaaioiially 
Aaating  the  eye  round  in  aearch  of  aome  pauae,  aome  end,  wiuout  finding  any,  bo- 
fore  ^ou  can  fbDy  underatand  the  impreaaion.  Men  aay  there  ia  nothing  in  America 
pa  g)ve  you  the  aenae  of  antiquity ;  and  they  mean  that  aa  there  are  no  worka  of  art 
^  produce  thia  effect,  there  can  be  nothing  e]ae.  You  cannot  ^^link  that  I  woaM 
depreciate  what  they  mean  to  extol ;  but  I  hope  you  will  aympathiie  with  me, 
when  I  aay  that  I  have  met  wiUi  nothing  among  the  moat  venerable  forma  of  art, 
which  impreaaea  yon  ao  thoroughlv  with  the  id^  of  indefinite  '^'f^fiTtr*  and  endleaa 
nontinuity ;  of  antiquity  ahrouded  in  all  ita  myatery  of  aolitnde,  illimttaUe  and 
#temaL 

**  The  dearancea,  too,  which  appeared  in  thia  ride,  Wfsre  on  ao  amall  a  acale  aa  to 
lengthen  thia  impreaaion,  and  to  convey  diatinct  impreaaiona  of  their  own.  On 
them  the  vaat  treea  of  the  foreat  had  been  girdled  to  prevent  the  fobage  firam  ap» 
pearing  to  overahadow  the  ground ;  and  the  land  at  their  foot  waa  grubbed  up  and 
aown  with  com,  which  waa  expanding  on  tlie  aur&ce  in  all  ita  luzurianoe.  Hie 
(thin  atema  of  Indian  com  were  atrangelv  contraated  with  the  huge  trunka  of  the 
pine  and  oak,  and  the  verdant  aurface  below  waa  aa  atrangely  oppMcd  to  the  aki^ 
(on  treea  towering  above,  apreading  out  their  leafleaa  arma  to  the  warm  aon  and 
^  refieahing  raiiM,  and  doing  it  in  vain.  Life  and  deaolation  were  never  bron^ihft 
ploaer  together. 

^  It  appeared,  in  thia  morning  ride,  that  the  atorm  which  paaaed  over  Sandnaky 
had  apcnt  ita  power  chiefly  on  thia  road*  I  paaaed  by  a  apot  where  it  had  been 
very  deatractive.  A  man  had  been  killed  by  the  lightning,  and  two  eottagea  crqahed 
by  the  falling  timber.  A  road  croaaing  oura  waa  entirely  •topped  by  the  feUen 
treea;  and  along  our  coorae  they  were  lying  great  in  ruin,  l%ia  variety  in  the 
•oene  haa  a  anrpriaing  effect  upon  yon  in  auch  circumatancea.  In  travelling  through 
Iheae  denae  and  deviUed  foreata,  you  are  awed  by  a  deep  aenae  of  their  power  and 
majeaty;  but  here  waa  a  Power,  to  which  their  reaiatance  waa  aa  noming,  tlitt 
•truck  them,  craahing,  groaning,  to  the  ground.  lake  Niagara,  it  puta  yon  aorpria* 
inglynear  to  Ileity. 

**  The  atorm  in  the  foreat  ia  not  only  awfiil ;  it  ia  very  dangerooa.  Even  an  a  fi41 
wind  there  ia  oonaiderable  danger.  A  great  portion  of  the  treea  are  alwaya  in  diC. 
forent  atagea  of  deca  v.  They  creak  and  groan  in  the  wind,  and  with  every  gvnl 
Ihey  come  daahing,  like  the  avalanche,  to  the  earth.** 

At  Fraakfoit,  Kentucky,  Dr.  Reed,  for  the  firgt  time,  became 


acquainted  with  the  fondness  of  our  countrymen  for  placing  their 
legs  and  feet  in  positions  other  than  those  which  nature  intended 
them  to  assume.*   He  describes  it  pleasantly  thus : — 

**  AH  the  sights  were  not  quite  so  mral  as  these.  In  moTing  ahoat  the  town,  I 
ohsenred  a  fiiir  supply  of  aeoommodation  fbr  religious  services.  There  were  also 
two  schools.  One  was  Uree,  and  for  common  purposes.  The  hoys  were,  at  the 
time,  makinff  a  little  use  of  their  American  liherties ;  they  were  coursing,  not  only 
over  the  desks,  a  very  English  trick,  hut  over  the  roof  also.  There  were  five  wua- 
dows  on  this  side  of  the  structure,  and  there  was  not  one  pane  of  glass  nnsmashed: 
but  this  was  all  the  better,  in  such  a  climate,  for  the  present ;  and  what  have  boys 
(o  do  with  the  fiiture  ? 

**  Of  the  other  school  I  had  rather  a  curious  notice.  The  shades  of  the  evening 
were  coming  on,  and  as  I  suddenly  turned  the  angle  of  a  street,  I  saw  a  dark  ob- 
ject projecting  on  my  path  from  a  vnndow  at  a  uttle  distance.  I  soon  perceived 
that  it  was  tM  booted  leg  of  a  human  being ;  and  on  coming  nearer,  I  found  it 
belonged  to  a  pedagogue  in  class  with  some  dozen  youths,  who,  if  not  learning 
manners,  were  digesting  Latin  syntax  as  they  could.  This  sort  of  trick  is  so  pecu* 
liar,  and  so  common,  as  to  be  almost  an  Americanism.  I  certainly  never  saw  len 
so  strangely  used  as  by  many  men  in  this  country.  To  be  on  the  fender,  the  jamw 
of  the  stove,  the  chair,  the  mantel-piece,  is  nothing;  it  is,  perhaps,  European.  These 
aspirants  seem  never  satisfied  till  their  heeb  are  on  a  level  with  their  head ;  and  at 
one  hotel  the  ftet  have  attained  to  the  height  of  the  door-wav,  and  it  is  a  point  of 
serious  ambition  with  yooiw  men  to  see  who  shall  score  the  highest  mark.  This 
is  certainly  turning  the  wond  upside  down,  and  inventing  a  new  field  of  aspiration. 
The  old  strife  among  men  has  been  to  see  who  should  carry  his  head  the  highest : 
it  is  now  to  be  seen  what  distinction  a  man's  heels  may  bring  him ;  and  this  ex- 
periment, for  aught  I  can  see,  is  to  be  made  in  America.*' 

At  Lexington,  the  Ul-judged  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the  tempe- 
rance cause,  to  thrust  it  unadvisedly  ahead,  are  noticed  as  fol- 
lows:— 

**  At  sundown,  as  it  is  called,  a  bell  began  to  toll.  I  concluded  that  there  wa« 
to  be  a  meeting  of  some  sort  and  somewhere;  and  as  my  object  was  to  mingle  witk 
the  people,  I  followed  its  voice,  and  soon  found  myself  at  the  Court-house.  It  was  b 
^  of  the  firiends  of  Temperance.    There  was  a  poor  promise  of  attendance 


when  r arrived;  but  at  last  there  were  nearly  a  hundred  persons  assembled;  they 
were  all  men.  An  individual  moved  to  the  chair.  He  had  no  speaking  powers, 
and  simplv  called  on  the  Secretary  to  read  the  minutes.  It  appeared  from  these 
that  monthly  meetings  had  been  resolved  on,  at  which  questions  should  be  discuss- 
ed ;  and  that  this  was  the  first  meeting.  The  question  before  them  was,  *  Whether, 
in  the  last  one  hundred  years,  intemperance  had  not  done  more  harm  to  the  human 
race  than  murder,  disease,  war,  and  all  other  evils?* 

**■  When  the  subject  was  thus  announced,  there  wae  a  pause.  The  di^innaa 
soGcited  remark.  Still  there  was  a  pause ;  and  nothing  to  relieve  it  Hie  lights 
were  fow ;  the  room  looked  heavy  and  dull ;  and  those  who  occupied  it  looked  heavy 
also  and  dulL  All  was  sombre  and  silent ;  except  that  spitting  was  engaging  tlie 
interval,  and  was  so  continuous  as  to  be  like  rain  pattering  fVom  the  roof;  and  so 
universal  as  to  make  you  feel  that  you  must  get  wet  I  had  a  man  sitting  next  to 
me  who  kept  me  constanUy  on  the  look-out;  but  while  he  often  made  me  jump,  he 
did  me  no  harm.  These  men  have  surprising  cleverness  in  spirting  their  tobaceo- 
juioe ;  and,  like  ffooA  drivers,  they  seem  to  luive  pride  in  showing  how  near  they 
can  run  to  an  object  without  touching  it 

**  But  to  return  to  my  company.  Br  this  time  you  are  to  understand  that  b 
worthy  derffyman  arose,  and  had  the  boldness  to  take  the  affirmative  of  the  ques- 
tion.   Another  pause  occurred,  with  the  same  interlude.    At  length  a  person  ad- 

*  The  Engtish  themselves  are  as  fimd  of /mttitres  as  the  Americans;  the  only 
dUsMiioe  isi  that  being  leas  agile,  they  are  more  stiff  and  uqgaiidy. 
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Yuioed,  who,  by  hit  roorh  mumer  and  bad  ezpreaaion,  I  took  ftr  a  maehame  of  tha 
town,  deliTering  hinueir  honestly,  but  unused  to  the  exercise.  However,  he  quickly 
showed  that  he  was  an  agent,  and  he  made  in  the  end  a  very  indiscreet  speech,  in 
a  most  unwinningr  style.  His  statements  relative  to  Lexington  provoked  some  re- 
narks.  He  hailed  them— he  hoped  that  he  should  be  opposed — ^he  delighted  in  it 
A  lawyer,  of  repute  at  the  bar,  spoke,  but  so  strangely,  that  none  could  t^  whether 
he  was  friend  or  foe.  Some  one  expressed  a  fear  that  they  should  do  no  good  with- 
out opposition ;  and  proposed  that  they  should  adjourn  to  get  up  an  opposition ; 
he  really  feared  that  nobody  would  come  again  without  it  And  so  it  ended.  It 
reminded  me  forcibly  of  a  manoeuvre  played  by  one  of  our  minor  theatres  latelr. 
It  had  &iled  to  get  attention  by  other  means;  so  it  gave  notice,  by  large  placarns, 
of  A  Row  at  the  Cobourg^  trusting  in  this  as  a  last  remedy  for  an  empty  house.** 

In  their  religious  views — (we  mean,  of  course,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  their  doctrines  as  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church) — the  authors  appear  discreet,  sensi« 
ble,  and  sincere ;  opposed  to  fanaticism  and  blind  enthusiasm,  and 
in  favour  of  order,  peace,  subordination,  and  rule.  The  ridicule 
which,  through  a  neglect  of  these,  is  likely  to  be  cast  upon  religion 
and  religious  worship,  may  be  well  divined  from  the  following 
account  of  what  took  place  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  at  a  Metho- 
dist meeting-house.  Sermons  of  this  description  may  be  aptly  de- 
nominated "choruses;"  in  which,  by  the  by,  the  congi^gation 
will  be  disposed  to  sing  the  larger  part  of  the  song. 

■*  Preacher.  *  The  duty  here  inferred  is,  to  deny  ourselves.* 
•*  Elder,  « God  enable  us  to  do  it  !* 

*■  Preacher.  *  It  supposes  that  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God.* 
••  Nder.  •  Ah,  indeed.  Lord,  it  is  !* 

••  Preacher.  *  THe  very  reverse  of  what  God  would  have  us  be  !* 
**  Elder.  *God  Almighty  knows  it's  true!* 
^  Preacher.  *  How  necessary,  then,  that  God  should  call  on  us  to  lanonnce  ovary 


!er.  *Godhelpus!* 
■*  Preacher.  *  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  say  more  7* 
** Elder.  *No,ohno'' 
"  Preacher.  *Have  I  not  said  enough  7* 
■*  Elder.  '  Oh  yes--quite  endugh !' 

"  Preacher.  •  I  rejoice  that  God  calls  me  to  give  up  every  thing  !* 
**  Elder  (clasping  his  hands).  •  Yes,  Lord,  I  would  let  it  all  go  l^ 
"  Preacher.  *  You  mutt  give  up  alL* 
''Elder.  'Yes,— all!* 
••  Preacher.  *  Your  pride  !* 
^ Elder.  » My  pride!' 
•*  Preacher.  •  Your  envy  !* 
*" Elder.  'My  envy!* 
•*  Preacher.  •  Your  covetousness !' 
*«  Elder.  *  My  covetousness  !* 
••  Preacher.  •  Your  anger !' 
^ Elder.  •Yes,  my  anger!* 

**  Preacher.  •  Sinner,  how  awfiil,  then,  is  your  condition!' 
^  Elder.  *Howawiul!* 

•*  Preacher.  *  What  reason  for  all  to  examine  themselves !' 
**  Elder.  *  hoird,  help  us  to  search  our  hearts  !* 
**  Preacher.  'Could  you  have  more  motives? — I  have  done !' 
«  Elder.  •  Thank  God !  Thank  God  for  his  Holy  Word.  Amen !'  •• 

There  are  many  important  subjects  which  our  authors  discuss, 
and  upon  which  they  record  as  well  what  they  saw,  as  the  fiictar 
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furnished  from  the  best  sources  of  information  by  others.  We  re^ 
fer  to  camp-meetings,  temperance-meetings,  and  other  matters* 
which  thespirit  of  inquiry  of  the  present  age  has  rendered  so  pro- 
minent These  would  well  deserve  an  investigation  of  an  extent 
that  we  before  said  we  could  not  afford.  A  word  or  two,  how- 
ever, as  we  promised,  upon  the  topic  of  "  revivals,"  of  the  perma- 
nently beneficial  effects  of  which  we  have  heretofore  doubted  fr 
and  our  impression  has  been  confirmed  by  what  we  have  seen  in 
these  volumes.  There  appears  to  Us  to  tie  too  much  evident  me- 
chanical arrangement  m  them ;  and  too  much  of  operation  upon- 
the  mere  passions,  to  render  the  conversions,  so  called,  produced' 
by  their  agency,  desirable  results.  We  select,  as  an  example,  the 
account  wnich  was  furnished,  of  a  revival  that  occurred  in  the 
winter  of  1833-4,  in  the  town  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

**  *  At  the  doie  of  the  year  the  state  of  religioii  waa  low,  reliHoua  meetinga  were- 
dimly  attended,  and  great  apathy  prevailed.  The  week  after  tLe  dedication  of  the 
Edwards  Qiiirch,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  its  pastor  and  brethren,  to  gfo,  two 
and  twoy  and  visit  all  the  members  of  that  church,  to  excite  them  to  activityin 
their  Master's  service,  and  to  fervent  prayer  for  his  presence  and  blessing.  The 
effects  were  apparently  good,  considerable  feeling  was  discovered  or  elicited,  and  a, 
deatre  fiv  a  revival  produced.  The  first  Monday  of  January,  by  recommendation 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Churchf  was  extensively  observed  in 
this  country  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  It  wav 
thought  best  here,  that  the  exercises  during  the  day  should  have  special  reference 
to  the  condition  of  these  churches  and  this  community.  Accordingly  prayer-meet- 
inn  were  held  in  the  different  distriots  of  the  town  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
a&moon  a  public  meeting  was  attended,  at  which  the  pastors  made  a  fiill  and  par- 
ticular exhibition  of  the  proofr  of  a  cold  and  dead  state  of  religion  here,  and  urged 
on  the  churches  the  importance  of  awaking  from  their  lethargy,  and  engaging  in 
united  and  earnest  prayers  end  exertions  for  the  prosperity  of  our  Zion.  The  meet- 
mg  was  fully  attended,  and  solenm,  as  wss  the  monthly  eoncert  in  the  evening. 

** '  it  soon  became  evident  that  a  decided  impression  was  made  on  that  day.  Reli^ 
gions  meetings  were  fuller,-  prayer  was  more  fervent^  reMgion  became  a  subject  of 
more  conversation,  and  a  general  desire  for  a  revival  seemed  to  pervade  the  churches^ 
The  interest  increased ;  and  the  last  week  in  JanuxuT',  the  pastors  thought  it  advis- 
able to  appoint  special  meetings,  in  reference  to  the  peculiar  cireumstances  of  the 
peofrie^  Daily  morning  meetings  for  prayer,  in  {private  houses,  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  were  now  commenced;  and  a  public  service  was  appomted  for  each  evening 
in  the  week.  The  morning  meetings  were  conducted  by  laymen;  some  of  the 
evenings  were  occupied  by  the  pastors,  in  endeavouring  to  arouse  the  churches,  to 
make  uiem  feel  their  responsibility,  and  engage  activdly  in  stirring  up  each  other, 
and  in  conversmg  freely  vnth  the  impenitent--4iuties  which  had  been  greatly  ne- 
gleeted.  On  ether  evenings,  the  churches  met  for  united  prayer;  while  non-pro^ 
nssoTB  were  invited  to  assemUe  in  another  place,  and  were  solemnly  urged  to  attend 
to  the  Concerns  of  their  souls.  These  meetings  were  well  attended,  and  deep.im- 
presskms  were  made  on  some  minds.  At  the  dose  of  the  week  an  inquiiy-meedn^ 
was  held,  at  which  a  considerable  number  were  presents 

** '  The  next  Sabbath,  the  two  churches  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper  together^ 
and  it  was  a  solemn  and  interesting  occasion.  During  the  week,  similar  services 
to  those  already  mentioned  were  l^ld-  Towards  its  close,  it  became  evident  that 
mcreesed  effort  was  demanded,  and  that  a  crisis  was  neaf^^the  standard  of  the 
Lord  would  go  forward  or  backward,  according  to  the  &ith  and  zeal^  of  those  who 
bore  it  The  church  had  not  yet,  as  a  whoUf  eome  up  to  the  wo(k ;  nor  had  the 
convictions  of  the  unconverted,  in  many  instances,  resulted  in-  submission  of  the 
heart  to  God.  On  Saturday,  a  select  meeting  of  brethren  was  held^  Ur  confer  wkh 
Iba  paaton;  and  the  result  was  a  detennination  that  brethren,  in  equal  nwBoimn 
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from  each  church,  should,  the  enraing  week.  Tint,  two  and  two,  everjr  famUff  be* 
'   ;  to  the  two  cangrtgatumM,  to  press  on  professors  of  religion  their  obligi^ticms» 
'  '     \  and  decitf 


and  the  importance  of  consistent  and  decided  aetion,  and  to  pray  with  them  in  be- 
half of  the  unconverted  members  of  their  families,  and  also  to  oonverse  fully  wi^ 
tiie  impenitent,  and  beseech  them  now  to  be  reconciled  to  God^  The  visiters  were 
animated,  the  visits  were  thorough  and  solemn,  and  the  results  happy.  This  week, 
in  addition  to  the  (now)  usual  tiioming  and  evening  meetingSf  there  was  preaching 
every  afternoon^  The  meetings  were  thronged-^-A  general  solemnity  pervaded  tlw 
peofMe,  and  the  inquiry-meetings  brought  together  a  Targe  number,  anxiously  asking 
what  they  should  do  to  be  saved^  Instances  of  hoperal  conversion  began  now  to 
occur,  and  religion  to  be  regarded  as  *  the  one  thing  needful.* 

**  *  Yet  there  was  no  visible  elcitement  either  in  the  meetings  or  in  the  town.  A 
paMsr-by  would  have  noticed  nothing  peculiar  in  the  aspect  of  things  abroad ;  and 
the  meetings  were  distinguished  only  by  numbers*  profound  attention,  and  the  head 
bowed  down,  indicating  unwonted  emotion.  The  next  week  the  morning  and 
evening  meetings  were  continued,  and,  in  the  afternoon,  social  meetinn  were  held 
by  the  visiters  m  their  several  districts,  for  conversation  and  prayer.  It  was  now 
easy  to  converse  freely  on  the  subject  of  religion,  with  all  classes  of  persons:  the 
conscience  was  tender*  and  the  impenitent,  generally,  seemed  to  expect  and  to  desire 
to  be  addressed.  The  inquiry-meetin^rs  were  thronged :  from  130  to  200  persons 
were  present,  and  it  Was  a  scene  of  thrilling  interest  All  were  invited  to  attend^ 
who  wished  for  personal  conversation  in  reUtion  to  the  state  of  their  minds.  During 
these  meetings,  the  churches  were  always  assembled  in  another  place,  to  pray  for  a 
blessing*  So  lafge  a  number  came  now,  as  inquirers,  that  it  became  neOMsary  tat 
the  payors  to  cafi  in  several  lavmen  to  assist 

**  *  The  meetings  were  conducted  as  follows:— One  of  the  pastors  commenced 
with  a  prayer  and  a  short  address ;  after  which,  the  pastors  and  brethren  took  dif- 
ftrent  parts  of  the  room,  and  conversed  with  each  individual  in  a  low  voice,  endea. 
vouring  to  ascertain  the  precise  state  of  mind,  and  to  give  such  advice  and  direc- 
tions  as  the  case  required.  Lists  Were  taken  of  the  names  and  residence  of  each 
person  presenti  that  they  might  afierward  be  visited  and  conversed  with  at  home* 
An  hour  was  thus  spent  in  conversation,  and,  in  some  instances,  afterward,  those 
who  had  come  to  the  decision  to  renounce  their  sins,  receive  Jesus  as  their  Saviour, 
and  dedicate  themselves  to  the  service  of  Ood,  were  requested  to  rise ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  such  a  call  was,  to  some,  the  means  of  conversion  at  the  moment  Those 


They  were  eminently  blessed,  and  were,  doubtless^  the  birthplace  of 
many  souls. 

**  *  The  morning  and  evening  meetings  were  ccmtinued  fbr  some  week%  and  also 
those  for  inquiry^  The  number  who  entertained  the  belief  that  they  had  been  re- 
Bowed  in  heart  became  large;  and  one  or  two  evenings  each  week  were  occupied 
hy  the  pastors,  in  giving  instructions,  in  presence  of  the  churches^  to  aiK^,  in  rda^ 
ten  to  the  duties  and  dangers  of  their  new  situation.*  " 

Many  other  instances  are  given,  where  these  religious  excite 
ments  have  been  produced  by  the  combined  efforts  of  two  or  three, 
and  the  effects  ot  protracted  meetings^  Dr.  Reed's  remarks  upon 
this  head  are  temperate  and  judicious.  It  will  be  seen,  that  h^ 
(and  we  presume  the  same  of  every  Christian,)  is  in  fovour  of 
true  revivals. 

**  Are  dwre  any  evib  attendant  on  the  approved  revivals? 

■*  Yes,  there  are.  They  are  liable  to  run  out  into  wild  fonatioisin.  The  extravi^ 
gances  to  which  I  have  referred  grew  out  of  an  approved  revival;  they  were  not 
consequent  from  it,  but  were  incidental  to  it;  they  were  an  unlovely  exoresoence  on 
one  of  the  fairest  reforms  in  the  history  of  the  churches.  A  revival  is  a  crisis.  It 
ittpties  that  aareat  mass  of  human  passion  that  was  dormant,  is  suddenly  called 
nto  uAfXu  Those  who  are  not  moved  to  good  will  be  moved  to  the  grwytor  tnSl 
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The  Ittjr,  woodf  And  MttbUe,  whiob  are  always  to  be  loand,  evea  withiB  the  pale  pf' 
the  church,  will  enkindle,  and  flash,  and  flare.  It  is  an  occasion  favourable  to  dis- 
play, and  the  Tain  and  presumptooos  wiU  endeavour  to  seiie  on  it,  and  turn  it  to 
their  own  aeoottnt  Whether  such  a  state  of  gteneral  excitement  is  oonnected  with 
worldly  or  reli^ous  objects,  it  is  too  much,  and  would  ar|pie  frreat  ignorance  of 
human  natureif  to  expect,  that  it  should  not  bo  liable  to  excess  and  disorder. 

**  The  evils  to  whieh  this  state  of  excitement  exposes,  may,  however,  be  greallT 
qualifisdf  if  not  whoUy  prevented.  I  know,  indeed,  some  imagine,  th^t  they  are  al. 
readv  so  fully  master  of  the  subject,  that  they  can  adjust  the  whole  afiair  as  they 
wouM  a  machine,  and  determine  beforehand  how  it  shall  aot^  and  where  it  shall 
atay<  But  I  do  not  admire  their  meohanhun;  it  is  too. nice  and  too  complicated,  to 
be  wise  in  itself,  or  useflil  for  the  ooeasion;  and  I  freely  confess,  tha*  the  churches^ 
bdlh  here  and  there,  have  something  yet  to  learn  on  the  question, 
**  Perhaps,  however,  the  evil  to  which  the  revival,  as  it  now  exists,  is  most  liable, 
'  is  the  danger  of  felttpscL  That  there  is  room  &r  this  complaint  must  be  admitted » 
Aod  it  is  open  to  tWQ  or  three  remarksi 

"first,  where  revivals  are  pressed  into  eloessi  they  carry  the  seeds  of  this  evil  in 

-  their  own  nature.    We  are  so  constituted,  that  our  nature  seeks  indemnity  for  all 

.  violttioe  done  to  itselC  Excess  of  excitement  brings  excess  of  exhaustion,  as  surely 

,  at  uight  MloiVs  day.    Hence,  when  those  have  managed  a  revival  who  have  not 

•  known  where  to  stop,  they  ha^e  been  confounded  to  find,  instead  of  tbo  results  ihey 

CXpectedf  a  deep  sleep  come  over  the  people,  from  which  none  could  awaken  them. 

**  When  revivals  are  allowed  to  take,  in  common  expectation,  a  periodical  charap- 

ter,  there  is  danger  of  reaction.   -Those  who  have  received  benefit  by  a  certain 

.  idethod,  if  they  mar  calculate  on  ite  return,  will  be  disposed  to  look  to  it  exdnsively. 

Hence,  some  churches  have  an  exaggerated  hope  in  the  extraordinaf^  means,  and 

Abnoat  no  hope  in  the  use  of  the  ordinary ;  they  have  obtained  a  dispensation  to 

'  clumber  through  the  intervals,  on  the  promise  of  being  thoroughly  awake  at  the 

.  nvivalsr  These  circumstances,  connect^  with  a  partial  reliance  on  tne  same  causes, 

hare  afieettfd  many  ministers.  They  wear  an  air  of  despondency f  and  often  preach 

onder  ite  ehiHing  or  paralysing  influence,  except  they  are  expecting  a  revival,  or  in 

.  the  midst  of  one;  and^  on  this  account^  if  such  men  would  be  more  efficient  in  a  re* 

tival  than  most,  they  would  be  less  so  at  any  other  period. 

**  This  evil  might  be  mostly  prevented,  by  not  allowing  them  to  receive  an  inter- 
mitting and  periodical  form.  Care  should  be  taken  to  show  that  they  are  of  a  special 
.  and  an  extraordinary  nature;  and  are  not  of  equal  importance  with  the  means  that 
iLre  ordinary.  They  ^ould  be  made  subservient  to,  and  not  subversive  of,  the  regu^ 
'lar  institutions  of  uivtne  mercy.    They  ahould  be  regarded  as  a  remedy  for  a  dje- 
•«a^,  and  dot  as  the  aliment  of  vigorous  Ufe;  to  be  used  only  as  oocasiou  requii^edf 
and  which  occasiqn  ought  not,  in  fact,  to  arise« 

"  Are  the  fruits  of  the  revivals  equally  good  with  those  pfoduoed  Undsr  ordinary' 
cfreumstanees  7 

^  I  should  sajf  decidedly.  Yes,  quite  as  gdod,  and  frequently  better;  only  admit-- 
tkag  that  the  work  is  real,  wisely  managed,-  and  associated  with  proportionate  in- 
struction.   I'ersons,  so  converied,  are  surrounded  by  more  affecting  circumstances^ 
'  And  roceive  deeper  impressions.    Perception  is  more  awakened,  conviction  is  mote 
pungent,  prayer  is  more  ardenty  the  wifl  more  resolved.  There  is  a  prostration  and 
a  sclemnity  of  feeling,  which  is  never  forgotten.    There  is,  therefore^  greater  eyiv 
.  jdence  of  oharaoter,  stronger  motives  for .  progress,  and.  as  an  effect  of  these,  more 
iledsion  of  <Sonduct  Most  of  their  active  and  devoted  Christians  have  been  bom  in 
'  tiie  revitak;  and  their  most  intelligent,  pious,  and  snocessfrij  ministers,  have  either 
.  received  the  truth  at  these  seasons^  or  h«re  had  their  incipient  character  formed  and 
moulded  in  them. 

**  Would  not  a  continued  advancement  in  knowledge  and  piety  be  preferable  to 
tiiese  bcfjaslohal  movemente  T 

**  Undoubtedly  it  would,  if  the  average  result  of  the  supposed  uniform  movenlelit 
were  equal  to  the  occasional  one.  But  is  not  this  a  begging  of  the  question?  I>o 
we  know  any  thing,  in  fact,  of  this  continued  and  uniform  aidvancement  7  We  are 
speaking  of  a  mo&  of  life;  and  all  modes  of  life,  known  to  us,  are  subject- to  the 
altamatiflne  of  deelemriim  and  progress,  la  the  spiritual  lifo,  whether  personal  oT 
aoeialf  exempt  ttom  these  vicissi^es?   Has  it  no  winter,  and  may  it  know  m^ 
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•prittfrT  Intlwooaneoftweiityyewifidwnistlieoliwohtethitiiolkiiaogift- 
parative  oeason  of  depresiion  ?  And,  at  such  a  time,  what  could  have  been  a  frecter 
bleastn^  to  it  than  a  sound  reriral?  And  might  not  mich  a  reviTtficatioft  have  been 
expectM,  in  the  use  of  the  means  of  eraoe,  in  a  spedal  fonn,  and  with  eondenaad 
power,  as  a  remedy  for  a  diseased  and  dangerous  state  T 

**  Besides,  let  us  Uke  the  best  of  the  case,  and  supoose  that  the  churches  are  not 
sinking  into  declension,  but  are  making  gradual  ana  uhiferm  advancement;  have 
we  ever  known  any  churches  in  so  happy  and  palmy  a  state,  as  that  tiie  IJf  ings 
meant  to  be  conveyed  by  a  revival  would  be  snperflnousf  Have  we  not  a  thoonnd 
congregations,  and  these  the  most  prosperous,  to  which,  as  it  relates  to  one  half  of 
'  their  bodv,  the  blessing  of  a  revival  would  not  be  as  lift  to  the  dead?— who  are  on. 
•  touched  by  ordinary  means,  and  who  require  a  last  remedr«— iC  indeed,  there  be 
such  remedy, — and  who  appear  as  though  they  would  perish  if  it  is  not  appliedt 

**  Are  revivals,  on  the  wnole,  desirable? 

■*  After  what  has  been  said,  need  I  pause  on  this  question?  I  speak  not  now  of 
type  or  circumstance,  but  of  a  true  revival;  and  I  should  sav,  it  is  nnspeekably  de- 
sirable. It  is  the  one  thing  desirable.  For  ourselves,  fbr  our  ftuittes,  fer  oor  ehurdi- 
es,  and  fbr  the  nation,  most  desirable!  It  would  heal  our  divieions;  homUe  ov 
spirits;  and  convert  us  ih>m  the  insignificant  and  perishaUe,  to  the  unseen  and  elsr- 
naL  It  would  infiise  into  our  efforts  for  the  wdtM's  ooDversioo,  intelUgenee,  lift» 
and  power;  and  a  measure  of  this  comprehensive  and  decisive  eliaracter,  vrfatever 
may  be  its  type,  by  which,  not  a  few,  but  a  multitude  majr  be  gathered  to  ChrisCv  ie 
demanded  by  the  emer^(eney  of  the  times,  and  by  the  spirit  uid  gtandenr  of  pti»- 
phetic  testimony. 

"  This,  then,  authorises  a  concluding  remark,  which  is  by  no  means  least  in  in* 
portance.  It  is  this:  that  special  circumstances  demand  speeial  means.  If  the 
church  has  fallen  into  a  manifbst  state  of  depression  and  worldliness;  if  slie  is  nuJU 
ing  but  slow  and  feeble  advances  in  comparison  with  her  privilefes,  the  dainis  ef 
the  times,  and  the  fair  interpretation  of  the  will  of  God,  concerning  her;  i^  witinn, 
she  is  afflicted  with  disorder,  division,  or  lethargy;  if  she  fidb  to  sfaed  fbrth  a  satiOff 
influence  on  the  world  around  her;  or  if  that  influence  and  agen^  is  not  attndM 
with  a  just  measure  of  success;  then  her  circumstances  are  special;  and  they  A- 

1  means  for  her  hdn,  bat  that  we 


quire  not  that  we  should  devise  new  and  special  means  for  her  help,  1 

diould  give  special  use  to  the  ordinary  means,  and  thus  confer  on  them  tBe  enann 

of  novelty  and  the  force  of  condensation.** 

It  is,  however,  time  for  us  to  close.  The  style  of  these  volumes 
is  far  from  being  free  from  exception.  It  is  less  so,  indeed,  than 
we  had  anticipated  from  the  literary  reputation  of  Dr.  Reed.  We 
supposed  that  the  use  of  the  phrase  ^  to  leave,"  as  a  passive,  in- 
stead of  an  active  verb,  was  confined  to  careless  speakers  in  a 
certain  section  of  our  land;  but  on  the  contrary,  we  find,  either 
that  it  is  a  vulgarism  also  in  England,  or  that  our  traveflers  hare 
bad  their  taste  spoiled  by  association  here.  On  almost  every  page 
we  meet  with  the  expressions — **  aAer  leavins" — ^  before  we  left** 
— "  we  left  by  stage,**  or,  *«  we  left  bv  steam-boat** 

A  few  words  are,  also,  occasionally  to  be  met  With,  which  may 
be  justified  by  their  having  received  a  certain  technico-religioiis 
signification,  though  the  language  is  any  thing  but  adorned  by  the 
emplo}rment  of  them. 

The  authors,  however,  are  chargeable  with  errors  of  a  grawr 
kind.  They  call  Baltimore  ''the  second  city  of  the  Umon,**  be- 
cause **  it  has  now  a  population  of  eighty  thousand  persons.**  They 
say,  that  ''  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia,  is  an 
Epgcopal  College,  with  one  hundred  and  tweife^  sUideatt,**  wiwo 
it  IS  well  known  to  be  of  no  particular  religious  connexion,  and  to 
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have  (iaoliidiiig  medical  atud^its,  who  are  embraced  in  the  itata* 
nieot  of  the  number  of  attendants  at  the  other  colleges)  upwards 
of  five  hundred  students.  Judse  Story  is  called  *^  a  professor"  in 
the  law  department  of  Harvard  University,  without  an  intimation 
being  given  q(  his  holding  anv  other  or  father  station  in  a  coun- 
try whose  judicial  reputation  he  has  contributed  so  much  to  exalt 
It  is  mentioned  as  ''  a  remarkable  circumstance,"  that  the  Law 
Library  at  Cambrid^  contains  a  complete  set  of  the  Law  Re- 
ports of  Great  Britam ;  and  last,  not  least,  our  own  Review,  the 
^  American  Quarterly,"  is  said  to  issue  from  this  same  University ! 


Art.  Xm — Matthias  and  his  Bnpostures :  or^  the  Progress  ef  Fama^ 
iieism.  IBHStraied  in  the  extraordinary  case  rf  Robert  JUatthisws^ 
and  some  if  his  Forerunners  and  Disciples.  By  Willum  L. 
SrevB.  Harper  &  Brothers.  New  York:  1835. 

Attbr  all  the  researches  of  n^etaphysicians  and  theologians, 
there  is  no  department  in  nature  which  has  been  so  impeifectly 
explored,  or  in  which  so  little  is  certainly  known,  as  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  mind.  The  reason  of  our  deficient  knowled^  on  this 
subject,  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  almost  every  human  bemg,  in  his 
inidleetual  organization,  is  a  problem  by  himself,  as  devetoped  in 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  eocA,  distinguishing  him  from  aO  his  fellow 
beings.  Indeed  there  is  a  much  greater  diversity  in  the  mental 
and  moral  characteristics  of  our  species,  than  is  found  m  physical 
structure,  and  hence,  as  each  individual  mind  is  in  some  aspects 
smgeneriSf  the  study  of  intellectual  and  moral  science  must  ne- 
oesMurily  be  endless,  and  our  attainments  will  for  ever  be  imper- 
£901,  until  ^this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortalitv."  The  philoso- 
pher has  no  other  refuge,  than  the  assurance  of  Holy  Writ,  that 
**  whal  we  know  not  now,  we  shall  know  hereafter." 

The  extraordinary  case  of  Robert  Matthews,  or  Matttoas,  as 
is  his  chosen  appellation,  is  in  some  respects  without  a  parallel  in 
ancient  or  modem  historv.  For  although  the  presumptuous  claim 
of  tlie  Divine  attributes  has  been  arrogated  by  many  individuals 
known  to  be  insane;  and  in  other  numerous  cases,  men  have 
made  similar  pretensions  for  purposes  of  wiljid  imposture ;  and 
false  Cbrists  have  been  numerous  in  ahnost  every  period  of  the 
Church  (  yet  no  cme  of  these  can  at  all  compare  with  Matthias  in 
some  of  the  pf^culiarities  which  his.  brief  histonr  exhibits.  And  al- 
though the  author  of  the  woric  under  notice  has  found  examples 
of  aaalogous  character  m  the  records  of  the  past,  yet,  as  we  sball 
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pfesently  see,  there  are  features  iii  the  present  case  which  demon- 
strate, that  though  somewhat  similar  instances  of  imposture,  they 
dre  by  no  means  parallel  in  enormity  or  absurdity. 

The  instances  of  confirmed  lunatics,  who  have  persuaded  tiiem- 
.  selves  that  they  possess  omnipotent  authority,  and  attempted^ 
its  exercise,  are  ordinarily  the  narmless  tenants  of  some  asylum 
for  the  insane,  where  they  expend  theif  thunder  in  high-sound- 
ing words,  or  writing  decrees,  which  are  impotent  in  their  nature, 
Jlnd  innocent  in  their  results :  while  those  who  for  purposes  of 
fraud  and  imposition  have  nmde  pretensions  to  superhuman  or  di-* 
vine  prerogatives,  have  been  mischievous  only  by  a  preconcerted 
plan,  which  they  have  had  the  talent  to  devise,  the  learning  to 
vindicate,  and  the  desperate  energy  to  carry  out  in  practice,  upon 
chosen  victims ;  who  were  either  made  accessaries  in  the  impos- 
ture, by  initiation  into  its  villanies,  or  if  unfit  for  this  dignity,  were 
such  as  by  reasop  of  intellectual  imbecility  became  the  easy  prey 
of  deception  and  fraud. 

No  one  of  them,  in  the  long  line  of  false  Christs,  whose  history 
has  been  written,  either  pretended  to  be  himself  a  maniac,  or  se- 
lected insane  men  as  his  prime  ministers.  No  one  of  them  all 
commenced  his  career  by  narmless  eccentricities,  graduaUy  ad- 
vancing from  religious  enthusiasm  to  wild  fanaticism,  as  times 
and  circumstances  changed;  enlarged  his  pretensions,  varied  his 
doctrines,  altered  his  creed,  and  occupied  essentially  diflferient  and' 
even  opposite  positions,  without  order,  system,  or  arrangement. 
All  of  them  suddenly  assumed  the  attitude  which  they  had  deter- 
mined to  maintain,  after  counting  the  cost,  and  then  firmly  pur- 
sued the  course  they  had  marked  out,  and  gave  evidence  that* 
a  definite  system  had  been  arranged,  which  should  have  the 
semblance  of  consistency,  and  thus  give  plausibility  to  their  im- 
posture. This  is  unquestionably  true  of  all  such  as  have  been  wil- 
ful impostors;  while  maniacs,  or  those  sufierinff  under  monomania,- 
who  were  clearly  the  victims  of  their  own  delusion,  have  been 
equally  sudden  in  making  pretensions  to  divinity  of  person  or  cha- 
racter, and  have  not  been  led  to  this  pretension,  unexpectedly  to 
themselves,  by  a  train  of  circumstances,  in  the  development  of 
which  they  had  no  agency,  and  which  they  could  not  have  fore- 
seen. 

But  we  will  not  longer  detain  the  reader  from  the  impressive 
and  instructive  nan*ative  before  us,  presenting  the  extraordinary 
ease  of  Matthias's  and  other  kindrea  delusions,  as  it  does,  with  a 
minuteness  of  detail,  and  apparent  accuracy,  seldom  attained  un- 
der sinriilar  circumstances.  Indeed  the  author  has  succeeded  in 
collecting  a  chain  of  documentary  testimony,  comprising  the  whole 
life  of  Matthias,  and  especially  the  history  of  his  own  crimes,  and 
the  infatuation  of  his  deluded  disciples,  which  is  truly  surprising- 
under  4he  circumstances  of  the  case.   He  has  not  oi^  had  acoes^^ 
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16  the  diary  kq)t  by  one  who  was  the  high  priest  of  the  proohlBt, 
but  he  has  received  a  full  and  frank  confession  from  two  ol  the 
victims  of  his  delusion,  who,  though  they  once  fully  believed  the 
prophet  to  be  "God  the  Father,'*  nave  escaped  from  his  snares, 
ana  been  restored  to  the  dominion  of  common  sense.  Their  nar- 
rative bears  intrinsic  evidence  of  truth,  and  entitles  them  to  the 
synmathy  of  their  species. 

The  following  account  of  the  prominent  circumstances  in  the 
life  of  Matthias,  and  the  earlier  portion  of  his  imposture,  will  be 
found  to  possess  much  interest 

'  **  Robert  Mitthew#— fi>r  that  ii  the  real  name  of  the  lobjeet  of  thia  hiatory^ia  a 
natife  of  Waahington  county,  in  the  Sute  of  New  York,  and  of  Scotch  eitractkm. : 
Qe  ia  about  ibrty-five  yeara  of  age,  and  of  leapectable  parentage,  thooffh  a  mental 
eccentricity  haa  characteriied  aefcral  membera  of  the  ftmily.  He  waa  IcA  an  crphaa 
at  a.  tender  ace,  and  waa  brought  up  in  the  &mi]y  of  a  leapeotahle  farmer  in  the 
town  of  Cambiidffe,  in  the  county  abeady  mentloiied<  belonginff  to  the  church  of 
the  Anti-borgher  branch  of  Secedera.  K  ia  related  of  ham,  that  when  the  clergyman 
Tiaited  the  funily  on  a  certain  occaaion^to  cateohite  the  children,  he  became  much 
pleaaed  with  Matthewa,  then  about  aeren  yeara  of  age.  Aa  the  good  man  departed, 
be  laid  hia  hand  on  the  head  of  Robert,  and  gave  him  hia  bleaaing.  From  that  mo- . 


the  lad  aaid  he  alwaya  expected  to  became  a  diatinguiahed  peraonage. 
**  fle  waa  married  in  the  year  1813,  in  the  city  of  New  York  (while  on  a  viait  §bt . 
the  porchaae  of  gooda),  to  a  youn^  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  reapeetaUe  Scotch  me- 
chanic, who  had  formerly  reaided  m  Waahinfioa  county,  where  hia  daughter  wa»' 
bom.  Retnminff  to  Cambridge,  he  continued  buaineaa  aa  a  merchant  thiie  or  four 
^«ara  longer,  and  waa  atill  oonaiderad  a.  very  raapectable  man,  maintaining  hia  atand- 
uig  in  the  church  aa  a  regular  worahipper  and  a  conaiatant  Chriatian.  About  a  jear 
a&r  the  dooe  of  the  war,  aay  in  1816,  be  commenced  building  a  large  edifice  lor  a  . 
atore,  but  became  unfortunate  in  his  pecuniary  aflUra,  and  faued  heme  ita  comple- . 


tiooi-HnvoIving  in  hia  ruin  an  aged  and  hcneat  mechanic,  who,  bjr  indnatry 
ftvalitv,  had  aecured  a  competency  for  hia  family.    Some  hard  thmga  were  aaid  • 
of  Matthewa  in  relation  to  theae  tranaaetiona;  but,  perhapa,  without  any  greater  ok 
more  aggravated  canae  than  ia  to  be  found  in  moat  caaea  of  aimilar  miafivtune. 

**  Being  thna  broken  up  in  hia  mercantile  buaineaa,  he  returned  to  New  York, 
with  hia  ftmily,  and  reaumed  hia  former  handicraft  aa  ahouae-joiner.  He  remained 
in  the  city  four  or  fire  yeara,  but  waa  not  aatiafied  with  auch  empkyment,  and  n» . 
mAred  once  more  to  try  hia  fbrtunea  in  hia  native  county;  for  whiish  purpoee  he  re* 
moved  to  the  town  of  Argyle,  where  he  followed  the  occupation  of  a  inill-wrighL/ 
Not  anccecding  to  hia  wiahea,  however,  he  removed  to  Albany  in  1897  or  *d8t,  and 
leaumed  the  joiner'a  buaineaa  aa  a  journeyman,  taking  good  care  of  hia  famil]^,  and 
attending  oonatantly  upon  the  public  aervioea  in  the  aanctnary— attaching  himadf, 
to  the  coogrmtion  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  then  under  the  paatenkTcare  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ludlow.   The  reaaon  of  hia  leaving  the  Scotch  Church,  to  which  h»  . 
had  previooaly  bekmged,  waa  underatood  to  be  aome  peraonal  difficulty  with  hi». 
ainiater  in  Waahington  county,  reaulting  in  a  aettled  dialike  to  that  denomination* 
He  very  aoon  appeared  to  take  an  increaaing  intereat  in  religiooa  matten;  attended  , 
ohnrch  and  aodal  prayer  meetinga,  and  converaed  freonentiy  upon  the  aubject.  Some- 
time anbaequent  to  thia  period,  the  late  Dr.  Cheater  bemg  abaent  for  hia  health,  notice , 
waa  given  that  a  young  clergyman  fbxn  New  York,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk,  waa  to  oc 
cnpy  the  pulpit  on  a  certain  evening.    Matthewa  went  to  hear  him,  and  on  hia  re. 
turn  h^me  appeared  to  be  in  a  atate  of  great  excitement,  dedaring  that  he  had  never 
heard  any  thing  like  preaching  before,  and  aat  up  the  mater  part  of  the  night  r»> 
peating,  expounding,  and  commending  paaaagea  firom  the  aermon.  Hia  enthuaiaam 
waa  ao  great  that  Mra.  Matthewa  remarked  to  her  daughter  in  the  oourae  of  the:, 
night,  *  If  your  father  goea  to  hear  thia  man  preach  any  mora,  he  will  go  wild  or 
ctaoy.'    He  did  go  agam  to  hear  him  a  number  of  timea— waa  alwajra  exoecdiiiglir 
pleaaed, andbecame  more  and  more  exeiled.  Btill  he  behaved  ratnoaUy  eopQglK-: 
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119IH «me «TMiia|f wkm he weol to Imv Mr* Finiwy.  Tkdwmnomwtm 
will  a  Ute  hoar,  and  Matthews  caoie  home  in  a  itate  bordering  odod  phrenxy. 

«  A  brother  of  Mra.  Matthews,  now  a  reepectaUe  tnulesman  in  New  York,  who 
had  resided  some  years  with  his  sister  soon  after  her  marriace,  made  hhn  a  T  " 
jqst  at  this  crins.  He  was  kindly  reoeived  by  Matthews,  and  oiSsenred  no  akerai 
in  his  manners,  except  that  he  soon  introduoed  religion  as  a  subject  of  CQDVsvsatloii, 
which  was  contrary  to  his  former  habits;  ibr  althooffh,  as  we  haTC  seen,  a  profeesor 
of  religion,  yet  he  had  nerer  in  fbrmer  years  shownhimself  ftrward  or  ostentatkmi 
in  these  matters,  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  rather  reserved.  He  now  Inquired  of  hie 
brolber.in4aw  whether  he  yet  remained  in  connexion  with  the  Scotch  drareh,  and 
being  answered  in  the  sAinnative,  replied,  'Why,  I  wonder  at  that:  yon  are  all 
wrong:  I  used  to  think  that  church  was  right,  too;  but  I  find  that  although  I  have 
heen  a  proftssor  these  twenty  years,  I  never  had  any  religion  until  now—tiever  mtil 
I  heard  the  preachinar  of  Mr.  Kirk  and  Mr.  Finney.' 

**  As  he  continued  Ids  religious  conversation,  he  gradually  beoaflM  exetftsd,  and 
in  the  end  somewhat  vehement^    especially  on  the  sutnect  Jt ' 


ooaly  maintaining  that  intemperance  was  the  great  evil  at  the  root  cf  tiie 
and  that  the  world  could  aU  be  converted,  if  men  would  only  live  up  to  pure  tsm* 
perance  principles.  Already  had  he  introduced  a  rigid  sjrslom  of  temperaaoe  die* 
tetics  in  his  own  household — not  allowing  the  use  ofmeats,  and  keeping  his  &mily 
upon  bread,  firuits,  and  vegetables.  It  was  then  the  season  of  Maekberries,  and  these, 
with  bread  and  vegetables,  oonstitnted  the  sole  diet  durimr  this  visit  of  hie  rdstivo 
-p*who  left  him  in  a  frame  of  enthusiasm  bordering  upon  nnaticism.  Indeed,  thsn 
were  moments  when,  from  the  wildness  cf  his  eve,  the  brather.iii4aw  beppan  to 
tremble  ibr  his  reason,  as  aleo  did  the  relatives  in  New  York  on  hearing  cf  his  pro- 
osedinga; 

*  During  the  year  1699,  his  conduct  became  more  and  more  wild  and  unicynlatod. 
His  emplojmient  was  still  that  of  a  journeyman  house-joiner;  but  instead  of  mindinf 
his  work,  he  fell  into  the  practice  of  exhorting  the  workmen  during  the  hours  of  fau 
beur,  and  of  expounding  the  Scriptnree  to  them  in  a  novel  and  enthusiastie  maimer, 
until  at  length  he  became  so  boisterous,  that  his  emidcyer,  a  very  pioue  man,  vme 
obliged  to  mscharge  him  from  his  service.  He  daimed  at  this  time  to  have  received 
by  revelation  eomc  new  light  upon  the  subject  of  experimental  religion,  but  did  net 
•s  yet  lay  claim  to  the  Mcssiahship,  or  to  any  supernatural  power.  Behig  thus  die. 
charged  from  regular  employment,  however,  he  had  abundant  leisure  ibr  street 
prsaclting,  which  he  commenced  in  a  vociinous  mannerg  rvhcrting  every  cue  ho 
met  upon  the  subjecte  of  temperance  and  religion,  and  hddinff  fturm  to  orowds  al 
the  comers  of  the  streets.  Having  made  a  convert  of  one  of  nis  fbUow-weriunen, 
they  proonred  a  large  white  flag,  on  which  waa  incrlbed  *  Rally  round  the  Standard 
of  Troth;*  thie  they  raised  on  a  pole,  and  bore  through  the  streets  every  momiqg, 
haranfuing  the  multitudeB  whom  their  strange  appearance  and  demeanour  attnclsd. 
A  joung  etndent  of  divinitjr,  catching  the  infection,  as  it  seemed,  united  hlmedf 
with  Matthews,  and  with  him  visited  the  abodee  of  profligacy,  intemperanee,  and 
vice,  on  the  Sabbath  days,  preaching  repentanoe  to  their  inmatee.  But  ho  wee  yet 
of  sound  mind,  apparently,  if  he  chose  so  to  appear. 

*  In  his  street-preaching,  consisting  ftir  the  most  part  of  more  inooherant  h^ 


raagoee  thsn  ars  often  ottered  by  men  in  any  condition  of  mind,  his  dedared  obfest 
was  the  conversion  of  the  whole  oaty  of  Albany<— a  work  whieh  he  had  been  com- 
missioned to  undertdm.  In  the  epnng  of  1890,  finding  that  the  city  would  not  be 
cenverted,  he  declared  to  his  wile  that  it  would  be  destroyed,  and  he  thereunon 
begtti  to  proclaim  the  impending  destruction  of  the  Albenians  and  their  capital 

« It  was  about  this  time  that,  coming  home  one  night,  he  sa  down  before  a  table 
to  shave  himself  with  an  open  Bible  befere  him,  in  which  he  read  while  prepariiy 
the  eeap  Ibr  the  openlion.  All  of  a  sudden  he  exdaimed,  *  I  have  fimnd  itF-I  have 
Ibond  a  text  which  provee  that  no  man  who  shaves  his  besrd  can  be  a  true  Chrie- 
tian;*  and  thereupon  dedand  that  he  wouU  go  to  the  installataon  of  Dr.  WUson 


(that  having  been  his  inlsntion  when  he  sat  down  to  shave)  with  his  bsard  untouoh- 
ed.  His  wile  remenstmted,  but  to  no  porpoee;  and  he  went,  wMhavod,  to  attend  the 
cersesony.  While  it  was  m  pragrem  he  continued  quiet,  until  near  the  doe^  when 
he  flood  up^ettd  nquertid  flron  the  OM^ngatum  leave  to  Mowd  the  ptf^ 
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Srii^  wdB  knowui  tiM  iMiuiuMioa  wu  0f(0B|  vttki  to  tbi  jpiNUl  flNffDH-' 
ment  of  bis  hemrfi  he  bant  ftrtfa  m  wild  ni?iii^  denomiciiiif  venfMBoe  igunit 
the  people  and  the  knd;  and,  claimiiig  uithority  ihnn  God,  annoonoed  to  the  peo> 
pie,  that  the  end  of  the  Gentiles  was  come— 4hat  he  was  commanded  to  take  ptM" 
mmwn  of  the  world  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  kinge— that  all  nations  and  institn-^ 
tions  established  on  any  ofher  fbondation  tluin  the  law  of  God  were  henceforth  die^ 
solved— and  that  the  kw  of  God  was  from  that  date  the  only  role  of  fovemment  Ibr 
the  world.  He  attempted  to  oontinne  his  barancriie,  hot  before  he  bad  time  toflnlih 
it,  or  to  preehim  the  foil  purport  of  his  eommiasion,  the  lights  were  eitingidshed,. 
aad  the  people  dispersed. 

**Like  the  Jewish  prophet  of  evil  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  during  the  siege  bjr 
Vespasian,  Matthews  contiiiQed  his  denimeiations  of  wo  against  the  eitj  for  several! 
daje— ftequentlT  orginr  bis  wafo  to  fly  with  him  ftom  the  approaehing  destruotieiu 
Finalhr,  about  the  midcDe  of  June,  soon  after  midnight,  he  aroused  his  wilb  and  her 
five  ehildreB  from  their  slumbers,  and  told  them  the jr  must  fly  with  him  to  the  hills^ 
as  the  dty  woidd  be  destroyed  tha  next  day.  Not  bnng  able  topersuade  the  former 
into  his  Mief;  he  then  declared  his  purpoee  of  esea]mig  himself,  with  his  children, 
leaving  the  mother  to  destruction.  The  eldest  dau^ter,  however,  being  of  age  suifi. 
ciaot  to  disoover  the  wildness  and  absurdity  of  her  fother's  conduct,  reAised  to  ac-- 
cooipany  him;  the  mother  clung  to  the  inmnt;  while  the  semi4unatie  or  impostor' 
Ut€k  with  him  his  three  little  boys— the  eldest  sli,  and  the  youngest  but  two  yearr 


ef  age— and  departed  in  the  dead  of  night 

*  The  mother  at  first  thought  but  little  of  the  occurrence,  having  eeen  his  vagaries^ 
so  ftei|iieDtljr  of  late,  and  presuming  that  by  morning  light  they  would  all  be  safoly 
at  hooie  Wttin-  But  morning  came,  and  tne  day  pMsed,  and  they  did  not  return^ 
He  seemed  indeed  to  have  mi  the  city,  nor  could  any  trace  of  him  be  discovered^ 
Her  aiude^  now  beoame  intense,  as  also  was  that  of  tne  citiiens  to  whom  she  eom^ 
mmieatod  the  eiroomstaaces.  An  alarm  was  given,  and  the  people  turned  out  in 
mat  numbers  to  search  for  the  wanderers.  It  was  seriously  apprehended  that  the 
nther  might  have  put  them  to  death  and  destroyed  himself.  Hie  unhappy  motbelr'v 
dislKss  iaereased  with  every  snceeedinr  hour;  the  press  sounded  the  alarm;  and  the 
mayor  issued  a  prodamation,  announcmg  the  fiuta,  and  offering  a  reward  for  the 
ntameftheehildren. 

*  But  a  ft w  days  elapsed,  however,  before  tidings  were  received  that  flie  fogitiVte 
w«e  all  safely  honeed  in  the  town  of  Argyle,  Washington  ooun^.  Matthews  htid 
a  sister  living  la  Argyle,  a  distance  of  forty  miles  flrom  Albany;  and  it  snbsequenfly 
appeared  that  the  croel  parent  had  travelled,  the  whole  distance,  regardless  of  tile- 
years  of  his  ehihuen,  without  stopping  yomg  the  whole  vray  en  foot— and 
ff  at  the  house  of  his  sister  shortly  after  midnight,  and  in  twenty-fi 

a  Albany.  Under  any  other  eireomsta 
flrom  ihtigue;  but  the  terror  in  which  t 
■t  them  with  supernatural  strength, 
fomiiy  flrom  their  sleepy  he  greatly  terrified  thetn 
byhiseonduBt  They  had  heaid  Dothing  of  hie  strange  prooeedhage;  and  his  ili« 
eohereBt  ravings,  coming  thus  suddenly  upon  them,  and  at  suoh  a  gloomy  hoilr, 
were  afpalling.  He  declared  that  he  had  fled  with  his  chihben  flrom  Albany,  whioh 
was  to  be  destroyed  on  the  day  of  his  flight,  and  he  supposed  that  his  wife  and  the 
rewining  childien,  who,  like  the  sons  and  daughters  or  Lot,  had  reflised  to  esdtp^ 
wefe  desSeyed  also.  His  sister  admitted  them  with  Aar  and  tiemblhig,  HOI  dMbt- 
lag  that  he  was  raring  mad.  Having  partalcen  of  some  reflreshments,  tiotwithilAtit' 
lag  has  fhtigne,  and  the  still  greater  vreariaess  ef  his  children^  sinking  from  es* 
haastfoB,— he  weuM  not  allow  tiiem  to  be  taken  to  bed,  or  to  leave  hie  side,  until 


•rriviag  at  the  house  of  his  sister  shortly  after  imdnight,  and  In  twenty-flml-  hours 

from  the  time  ef  his.departure  flrom  Albany.   Under  any  other  eirenmstanees,  the 

.  ehikhen  vroald  have  sunk  midway  flrom  iktigtie;  but  the  terror  in  which  they  wete= 

fcspt  by  their  fother  seemed  to  invest  them  with  supernatural  strength. 

■«  Araosing  his  sister  and  her  fomil 


alter  the  perftrmanee  ef  his  eveidng  devotioBs.  He  then  pulled  a  BIbte  flem  his 
boeofl^  and  aftw  reading  a  ohapler,  and  aiiiging  a  tgrnn,  in  which  his  ehiMyen 
were  eompelled  to  jela,  thus  dosed  the  flrst  day  of  bis  vranderings  «s  a  profihet 

"The  next  day,  being  the  Christian  Sabbath,  Matthews  repaired  to  the  dd 
chwch  in  Argyle^  entered  during  the  service,  and,  walking  midway  up  the  dak, 
vriute  the  nunistor  was  yet  prsai&ng,  broke  flMth  Into  one  of  his  yoeiftrous  cxIm*. 
talioaa.   He  dedared  thai  on  tiie  prMeding  day,  judgment  had  been  preoounoed  at 


Mhrater,  en  all  kmgdbmi,  mitluBa,  and  iastitutieas  not  founded  on  the  Uw  of  God. 
ilheie  piMwrtiti  <iHlag  la  tupfawsstettd  witfart 
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them  to  repeat;  uid. proceeded  to  fiaiih  win*  he  called  hiri  decbivfioib  He  wie 
of  courte  seiied  and  taken  oat  of  Ibe  ohurch  for  thus  disturbing  the  jmiUIc  worship; 
and  on  the  receipt  of  the  tidings  of  his  flight  from  Albany,  was  carfted  back  to  his 
&miljr. 

**  Iiere  again  his  oonduci  continued  eqaallt  strange  as  before.  Having  luM  so^ 
iered  his  bwd  to  grow  for  many  weeks,  it  began  to  look  formidable.  He  continued 
to  traverse  the  streets,  in  grotesque  attire,  and  to  Utter  his  violent  declamations, 
and  harangue  such  crowds  as  he  could  collect  around  him.  Repeatedly  was  he 
arrested  Sk  disturbances  of  the  peace  by  his  performancesf  and  was  sometimes  con* 
fined  on  suspicion  of  lunacy ;  but,  crazy  or  not,  he  was  always  discharged  ori  ex- 
«rainationt  as  of  sound  mind.  He  next  disposed  of  his  working  tools,  and  urged 
liis  wife  to  relinquish  labour  and  follow  him.  She  remonstrated ;  but  he  persisfee»d; 
and  in  reply  to  her  inquiries  how  she  and  her  children  Were  to  be  provided  for,  he 
faid  thev  must  live  by  faith — that  the  Almighty  would  provide  for  theui — and  that 
if  they  had  no  other  supi^ies,  food  enough  might  be  found  among  the  roots  and 
lierbs  of  the  woodsi  It  was  their  duty  to  go  upon  a  mission  for  the  eonvorsicn  of 
the  world,  and  their  wants  would  all  be  supplied. 

**  Mrs.  Matthews  had  of  course  too  much  sense  to  listen  to  these  vagaries  of 
ftnaticism,  and  refused  to  go.  He  for  a  time  yet  continued  his  street-preaching, 
urging  to  repentance^  temperance,  and  abstinence  from  meals,  and  powing  daily 
more  and  more  loud  and  boisterous,  and  more  savage  in  hie  looks/  He  denouncoa 
all  who  rcfhsed  to  follow  his  doctrines,  thoUgh  his  ravings  were  so  disjointed  and 
heterogeneous  that  nobody  could  understand  them,  and  vented  enrses  upon  those 
who  scoffed  and  derided  himi  He  read  his  Bible  much,  piMrticBiarfy  the  (M  Testa^ 
ment,  and  poured  fbrth  quotations  in  the  greatest  profusion,-  but  without  method, 

.  iitness,  or  adaptation->«rendering  its  sublimest  passagee  but  a  confused  and  inoo. 

.  herent  jumble  of  wordsi  and  odds,  and  ends  of  sentences ;  and  yet  thero  wm  oflen 
a  shrewdness  in  some  of  his  own  sayings,  particularly  in  reply  to  questions,  or  in 

.  an  occasional  repartee,  which  raised  a  laugh,  and  convinced  his  miscellaneous  au- 
ditors  that  he  was  less  of  a  fbd  than  a  knave.  But  from  the  wild  scream*  and 
piercing  exclamations  which  he  indulged  in  in  his  incomprehensible  oratioa%he  be- 
came a  nuisance  of  which  the  people  had  great  cause  of  complaints 

**  It  was  now  that  he  assumed  the  name  of  Matthias,  and  gave  out  thai  he  was 
«  Jew*  He  then  departed  upon  his  mission  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  taking 
a  western  course,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his  brother  in  Rochester,  and  every- 
where attracting  attention,  from  the  length  of  his  betfrd  and  the  novelty  of  his  be- 
haviour. This  brother,  as  has  already  bosa  remarked*  was  4  rare  mechanio-^ven- 
tive  and  curiousi  Befbre  his  death,  he  had  obtained  bqtween  thirty  and  forty  patents 
for  as  many  difierent  mechanical  dieooveries.   The  itinerant  preacher  soon  qnarrd- 

•  led  with  his  brotheri  howevert  and  bu  stay  in  Rochester  was  but  a  fortnight)  and 

:  at  was  then,  and  from  thencef  that  he  commenced  his  first  grand  apestolio  tow. 
While  in  the  anti-masonic  rearion  of  New  York,  he  declaimed  against  freft-masoDsy, 

-as  against  what  he  considered  other  abominations  of  the  land.    Directing  his  face 

.  towards  the  setting  sun,  he  traversed  the  Western  States,  through  the  deep  fonefls 

,  and  over  the  prairies,  until  he  had  proclaimed  his  mission  amid  the  wilds  of  the 
Arkansas.  From  thence  he  turned  his  steps  to  the  south-east — recrossed  the  Father 
of  Rivers,  traversed  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  and  penetrated  the 

,  Cherokee  country,  in  Georgiai  and  commenced  preaciung  to  the  Indians.  Here  he 
was  seiied  by  the  authorities  of  Georgia,  and  imprisoi^; — but  he  was  an  orsr- 
match  for  them.  They  knew  not  what  to  make  of  his  conduct,  or  what  to  do  with 
him.  His  appearance  was  eccentric ;  his  kindling  eye  flashed  with  iurv  as  he  pour- 
ed fbrth  his  maledictions  upon  them ;  and  they  were  at  length  coostramed  to  unbar 
the  prison-doors^  and  bid  him  depart  From  thence  he  Iwnt  his  footsteps  to  the 
JHorthf  and  passing  through  Washington,  came  to  the  city  of  New  York.  He  ut» 
mediately  visited  Uie  brother-in-law  heretofore  mentioned,  and  was  at  first  very  mild 

'  «nd  agreeable  in  his  mauners  and  conviersation,  though  of  course  forbidding  in  his 
aspecti  since  his  temporal  a&irs  did  not  then  enablehim  to  array  himself  in  faraad> 
doth  and  gold,  and  fine  linen,  and  his  beard  presented  a  most  unchristian  appear- 

•«aoe.  On  beiuff  asked  why  he  had  assumed  such  a  disguise^wby  hd  had  aban- 
doned his  fiuni^,  and  conducted  himsetf  so  strangely^  he  sboik  became  grealiy 
exeitBd,giwfiirioat,aBdiitt«»dAjihoivsiref  Utter  6iirMs«    tViumng  with  nge. 
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his  eyes  kindled  with  poasion,  and  he  denoonoed  hit  relative  aa  a  deV3,  with  grmt 
Tiolence — declaring  that  he  had  bamt  his  fingers  by  coming  into  the  deyil's  hou8e« 
He  tliereupon  departed  in  a  towering  passion. 

**  Little  is  known  with  certainty  either  of  his  proceeditkgs  or  his  ten'ets  and  pi^ 
tennooB  at  this  period.  He  remained  for  some  time  in  the  city  of  New  York,  ex> 
hibiting  himself  frequently  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  s^rotesquely  but  meanly 
clad,  and  lometimes  mounted  upon  an  old  and  half-starved  norse — wandering  from 
pfaice  to  place — ^preaching  whenever  he  could  fin(f  listeners — and  attracting  little 
attention,  except  from  the  younger  members  of  the  population,  who  used  to  gather 
round  him  with  wondering  eyes,  and  an  evident  disposition  to  make  themselves 
merry  at  his  expense,  whicn  was  kept  within  bounds  by  his  fierce  looks,  and  his 
apparent  activity  and  strength  of  body.  As  yet  his  proceeding^  were  seldom,  if 
ever,  mentioned  in  the  pubhc  prints^  and  although  some  curiosity  exC^ted  i^pectin|f 
him,  it  was  confined  to  a  narrow  circle  of  observers.  By  one  of  these  the  writer 
has  been  favom-ed  with  the  following  memofandum,  containing  the  most  explicit 
account  of  the  man*s  pretensions  at  mis  epoch  which  be  has  been  able  to  obtain. 

**'!  should  think  it  was  about  three  years  ago,  that  I  was  acquainted  with  s 
lodger  m  the  same  house  with  Matthias,  near  the  Battery.  Mv  friend  was  desirous 
that  t  should  have  a  conversation  with  the  pi'ophet,  as  they  called  him,  and  managed 
that  an  interview  should  take  place  at  the  tea-table,  t  treated  him  with  great  re* 
spect,  and  used  ho  small  degree  of  delicacy  in  my  questions ;  this  deference  seemed: 
to  win  his  confideiice,  and  he  gave  me  sonletbing  of  his  creed.  I  followed  up  my 
inquiries  in  a  second  interview,  but  found  that  he  hod  in  some  measure  changea 
his  ground ;  but  taking  all  that  he  said  to|rether,  as  fiur  as  such  incongruities  could 
be  put  together,  it  was  this : — That  from  time  to  time  God  had  sent  ms  messenger 
on  earth  to  enlighten  mankind,  from  Moses  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  from  him  to  Mat- 
thias himselC  Of  his  own  nature  he  spoke  fireely :  he  acknowledged  thai  he  belonged 
to'  the  hum'an  race,  but  had  been  set  apart  as  a  chosen  vessel  to  be  filled'  with  in- 
spiration 6f  a  lesser  or  greater  decree,  as  the  Father  directed  his  services;  and  that 
sometimes  he  was  ordered  to  spe'iQK  in  the  first  person.  He  did  not  appear  to  have 
a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  the  dible  in  general ;  his  recollection  of  the  prophe- 
cies was  good.  1i6  was  particularly  fond  of  quotinsr  from  Isaiah,  and  more  than 
insinuated  that  the  prophecies  concerning  the  Messi  Ji,  which  he  quoted,  were  said 
of  him  and  his  mission.  He  seemed  vain  of  his  person,  aUd  quite  charmed  with 
his  beard.  On  my  pushing  a  few  questions  a  little  closer  on'  mV  nexl  visit,  he  be- 
came quite  cautious  of  Committing  himself^  and  I  found  it  would  be  useless  for  me 
to  spend  any  more  time  on  him  and  his  creed.  I  thought  liim  to  be  more  of  a  knave 
than  a  fool ;  but  still,  t  believe,  at  that  time,  he  was  a  dupe  to  his  own  fraud,  as  the 
actor  made  himself  crazy  by  so  often  repeating  the  character  of  the  madman.* 

**  Thus  much,  of  Matthews  himself,  must  suffice  for  the  present :  before  his  fur- 
ther progress  can  be  intcUigibTy  developed,  it  is  necessary  to  take  up  a  different 
chain  of  events,  and  show  hoW  perfectly  and  strangely  withal  the  way  had  been 
prepared  for'  hia  reception  by  otheril,  who  knew  nothing  of  him,  and  of  whom,  at 
that  time,  he  had  nef  er  heaxd.^ 

The  writer  proceeds  fn  his  next  chapter  to  narrate  a  series  of^ 
antecedent  events,  occurring  in  New  Yorky  which  served  to  pre- 
pare the  future  victims  for  the  arch  impostor  who  constitutes  Ae 
diief  subject  of  the  volume.  By  this  it  will  be  seen,  that,  as  in 
most  instances  of  extensive  mischief,  there  was  "  a  xcoman  in  the 
case,'* — ^a  Mrs.  ♦  »  » — who  originated  a  sect  of  fanatics  in  her 
own  and  other  churches,  the  extent  and  extravagance  of  which, 
if  they  were  not  amply  proven,  would  be  absolutely  incredible. 
Among  the  **  female  brethren,"  a$  they  are  quaintly  caUed,  who 
I)ecame  the  dupes  of  this  lady  and  her  enthusiastic  religious  delu- 
sion, was  one  who  had  been  a  highly  respectable,  intelligent,  and 
pioaa  man,  and  who,  with  his  wife,  had  eonsecraited  himself  to  the^ 
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work  of  doing  good.  This  was  Mr.  Elijah  Pierson,  who  was  in- 
duced  to  found  a  new  church,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  pastor, 
and  in  which  all  the  crude  fantasies  of  Mrs.  #  #  *  were  to  be  in- 
corporated. The  wife  of  Mr.  P.  shortly  after  became  sick  unto 
death,  when  both  she  and  her  husband  had  an  imaginary  revela- 
tion, that  she  ought  to  be  anointed  with  oil,  and  prayed  for  by  the 
elders  of  their  newly  organized  church,  and  that  thus  she  would 
be  miraculously  restored  to  health.  The  following  attendant  cir- 
cumstances, and  her  attempted  resurrection,  will  be  found  to  be 
beyond  measure  extraordinary  and  absurd. 

**  Assembled  around  the  bedside  of  Mrs.  Pierson,  now  evidently  near  her  end, 
Mr.  Pierson  quoted  the  passagre  from  James,  heretofore  referred  to,  and  urged  that 
it  was  indispensable  to  the  recovery  of  his  wife  that  he  should  literally  fulfil  (hat 
injunction.  He  had  called  the  elders  of  the  church  together,  and  she  must  be  anoint- 
ed. Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  for  that  ceremony.  Among  the  persoofl 
present  on  the  occasion,  were  Mrs.  ***,  and  the  black  woman  Isabella,  who  was 
very  forward  and  active.  According  to  the  impressions  of  persons  in  the  adioining 
apartment,  who  were  too  much  shocked  by  the  procedure  to  be  present,  Isabella 
must  have  been  one  of  the  principal  actors  and  speakers  in  the  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies  that  were  observed.  The  fiict  of  the  anointing  is  briefly  noted  in  the 
diary  of  Mr.  Pierson,  thus: — 

**  Monday f  June  23, 1830.  Anointed  Sarah  with  oU  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  ac- 
cording to  James  v.  14, 15. 

**  It  IS  not  known  or  believed  by  the  friends  of  Mrs.  Pierson  that  she  altogether 
approved  of  this  fanatical  procedure,  notwithstanding  what  it  will  soon  be  peraived 
her  husband  said  upon  the  subject;  or,  if  she  did,  her  mind  and  body  had  become 
■o  much  debilitated  by  disease,  that  her  own  views  at  this  time,  need  scarcely  be 
taken  into  the  account  Either  wa^  however,  it  is  now  of  but  little  consequence. 
In  a  very  lew  days  after  the  anointmg  she  was  no  more  of  this  world — her  purified 
spirit  having  ascended  to  the  bosom  of  her  Saviour.*  Preparations  were  made  fiir 
toe  funeral,  as  usual,  and  a  large  number  of  special  invitations  were  issued.  Mr. 
Pierson  himself  declaring,  however,  that  it  would  be  no  funeral,  but  rather  a  retor- 
rection.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  be  fuUy  persuaded  that  she  would  that  day  be  restored 
to  life  again  by  tlie  prayer  of  faith.  The  universal  respect  which  the  deceased  had 
enjoyed  while  living,  as  a  lady  of  eminent  piety  and  unbounded  benevolence,  wouM 
of  course  have  produced  a  large  attendance  at  her  funeral,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
peculiarity  of  the  case.  About  two  hundred  persons  attended,  a  majority  of  whom 
were  females.  There  were  also  several  clergymen  of  different  denominations  pre- 
sent From  the  lips  of  one  of  these,  the  writer  has  noted  down  a  full  account  of  the 
whole  of  the  solemn  and  awful  procedure  which  followed,  and  by  a  physician  who 
was  also  present  he  has  likewise  been  favoured  with  a  written  account  The  latter 
remarks, — *  The  hall  and  rooms  being  filled,  I  stood  upon  Uie  piazza,  which  opened 
by  a  large  raised  window  into  the  parlour  where  the  corpse  lay  in  a  coffin,  dad  in 
^f e-clothes.  Soon  after  I  took  this  position,  where  I  could  hear  and  see  the  «b- 
ticipated  ceremonies,  I  was  questioned  by  several  persons  whether  I  believed  that 
she  would  be  raised.  As  I  saw  they  were  followers  of  Mr.  Pierson,  and  addraaed 
the  same  (question  to  others  who  looked  sceptical,  I  evaded  a  direct  answer.* 

**  Meantmie  Mr.  Pierson  was  sitting  in  an  adjoining  room,  opening  into  the  par- 

*  **  In  relation  to  the  disorder  of  which  Mrs.  Pierson  died,  a  medical  gentleBmi, 
acquainted  with  the  whole  proceedings  at  the  Bowery  Hill,  remarks  in  a  letter  to 
the  writer  :«-*  I  always  attributed  Mrs.  Pierson*s  sickness  and  death  to  her  excessive 
fastinfir,  being  so  frequcntlv  repeated  and  long  continued.  Indeed  it  is  very  probable 
that  Mr.  Pierson  himself  lost  botli  health  and  reason  ftam  the  same  cause.  I  had 
ilrequent  occasian  to  speak  to  patients,  whose  health  waa  ao  rapidly  decliBiiig»iii  re- 
iatioQ  to  the  mischief  of  this  delusion,  and  received  for  ancwer  that  they  boleoged 
to  the  Retrenchment  Society  and  must  fast*  *' 
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leor  wben  the  oorpse  wis  kid,  with  the  utmost  tranqullitr  and  oompomnre.  Om 
of  his  clerical  frienidf  nt  with  him  for  a  time,  and  as  the  nmeral  seemed  to  be  de- 
layed, he  at  leofth  sofgested  that  thejr  luui  better  proceed,  and  inquired  whether 
tfaisre  was  any  partieulur  order  of  senrice  which  he  wished  to  be  observed.  Hu  re. 
vltf  was— ^  wait  a  minute;'  and  he  sat  with  the  same  nnmored  composure  a  tioM 
loiifer.  Taking  an  open  bible  in  his  hand,  he  then  rose,  and  entered  the  room  ef 
the  assembly,  where  the  body  lay,  and  a  scene  ensued  which  almost  baffles  deserip. 
ticn.  He  approached  the  coffin  with  a  measured  and  solemn  tread,  and  with  deep 
solemnity,  and  a  hoQow  sepulchral  voice,  read  the  foUowingr  passafo  from  the  Epietk 
of  James,  v.  14, 15. 

**  *  Is  any  sick  among  you?  let  him  call  for  the  elden  of  the  church,  and  let  them 
frmt  over  Jktm,  awnnting  him  with  oti,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  And  the  prayer  of 
&ith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  thz  lord  shall  kaisb  him  up.* 

**  Having  read  the  passage,  and  looking  round  upon  the  audience,  with  deep  and 
solemn  emphasis,  he  adde£— *  This  dear  woman  has  been  anointed  in  the  name  of 
Israel's  God,  and  in  obedience  to  this  divine  command ;  and  I  believe  that  God  will 
Ihlfil  his  promise.'  He  then  repeated  the  last  six  words  of  the  quotation  several 
times,  emphasizing  the  word  *  $kaU,^  with  great  force  and  feeling,  and  proceeded  to 
argue  that  the  whole  passage  was  to  be  understood  lUeraily^  which  he  affirmed  to 
be  its  certain  infallible  meaning  as  revealed  to  him,  and  to  that  dear  woman,  (point- 
lag  to  the  corpse),  and  in  this  mith,  he  said,  she  died.  He  then  related  a  remarka* 
bie  rsMlstton  made  to  him  in  a  carriage  as  he  was  omning  out  from  the  city  a  short 
time  previous,  add  declared,  that  the  same  melation  was  simultaneously  made  to 
his  wife,  then  nigh  unto  death.  He  stated  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him 
and  commanded  him  to  have  faith  in  that  promise,  and  in  that  faith  to  conform  to 
the  eondiUons,  and  the  promise  should  be  fulfilled.  Wben  he  arrived  home,  he  found 
hie  wife  aniions  for  his  return,  and  she  told  him,  without  hearing  anything  from 
him  touching  the  extraordinary  communication  from  Heaven  which  he  had  received 
on  the  way,  thai  the  Holy  Ghost  had  directed  her  to  instruct  her  husband  in  the 
fiuth  of  St  James's  testimony,  and  assured  her  that  she  should  be  raised. 

**  Mr.  Pierson  farther  proceeded  to  say,  that  finding  that  the  moment  she  had  ra. 
csived  the  revelation  was  the  identical  time  whon  his  manifestation  was  commuBi> 
oatod,  he  felt  it  his  duty,  snd  so  did  that  dear  woman,  (again  pointing  to  the  corpse), 
to  do  as  the  Lord  hod  commanded  them.  He  according^  collected  together  a  nunu 
ber  of  pious  friends  who  were  in  the  faith,  and  they  prMeeded  literally  to  anoint  her 
body  with  <h1,  and  pray  over  ber,  trusting  in  this  promise,  *  The  Lord  $haU  raise  hia 
up.'  And  though  her  physicians  had  t<9d  them  that  she  must  die,  for  the  oonsump> 
tion  had  destroyed  her  lungs,  yet  they  knew  the  Lord,  the  Heavenly  Ph^Feiciaii, 
could  heal  the  sick,  and  even  raise  the  dead;  and  they  had  strong  faith  m  His  word, 
that  if  they  anointed  her,  and  prayed,  the  promise  would  be  fumlled,  for  *  the  Lord 
wkmU  raise  him  up.'  In  that  faith,  he  repeated,  that  dear  woman  died.  And  after 
exhorting  all  present  to  exercise  similar  faith,  and  affirming  in  the  language  of  the 
Saviour,  *she  is  not  dead  bat  sleepeth,'  he  commented  on  the  wickedness  of  unbe- 
lief and  the  sin  of  doubting  the  word  of  God.  He  then  unequivocally  deokied,  that 
whereas,  the  elders  of  the  church  had  anointed  her  with  oil  and  prayed  over  Iwr,  if 
die  were  not  raised  up  to-i2sy,  fww,  on  the  epot,  the  word  of  Ood  faUi  to  the  gnmmd. 
But  expressing  his  foil  confidence  that  the  miracle  would  be  performed,  for  the 
strengtheniAg  of  the  foith  of  lus  disciples,  and  that  the  mouths  of  gainsajrers  might 
be  stopped,  ^  her  instant  resurrection,  he  invited  all  present  to  unite  with  him  hi 
prayer.  He  then  spread  forth  his  hands  over  the  coffin,  closed  his  eyes,  and  b^||ali 
a  mAeaan,  snd  impressive  prayer.  The  following  lentences  he  repeatedly  used  with 
moot  impassioned  feeling,  and  with  veiy  little  variation  of  language.  *  U  Lord  God 
of  Israel !  thy  own  word  declares  that  if  the  elders  of  the  church  anoint  the  sick  and 
pray  oveit  htm,  the  Lord  $haU  raise  him  up.  We  have  taken  thee  at  thy  word;  wo 
have  anointed  her  with  oil,  and  prayed  the  prayer  of  foith,  and  thou  knowest  in  this 
foith  the  dear  woman  died,  and  in  this  foith  we  thy  children  live.  Now,  Lord,  wo 
daira  thy  pfomise!  God  is  not  man  that  he  should  lie,  and  if  this  dear  woman  is 
not  raised  up  this  day,  thy  word  will  fall  to  the  ground;  thy  promiw  is  null  and 
Void;  and  tfaHie  gaiHsaying  infidels  will  rejoioe,  and  go  away  triumphing  in  their 
HiMMef.  Lord  GkNi!  thou  canst  not  deny  thyselC  Thou  knowest  we  hove  perfbrmod 
tiw  oonditionB  to  the  very  letter.   O  Lord,  now  fblfil  thy  promuw    now,  Lord-^ 
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Wt  not  thy  eneiiues  Uasfiheme— ehow  that  than  hast  Ahnii^hty  power  thoo  oamt 
raise  tiie  dead — ^we  believe  itt  Lord.  Come  now,  and  make  goioo  thy  word,  and  let 
this  assembly  see  that  t^ere  is  a  God  in  Israel!'  Thus  he  continued  to  pray  with 
a  loud  voice,  and  great  effort,  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  he  closed  and  sank  down 
into  a  chair,  apparently  much  exhausted,  but  yet  with  the  calmness  and  serenity  of 
periect  and  entire  conviction.  The  manner  and  matter  of  the  prayer  had  evidently 
a  wonderful  cfSect  upon  the  audience.  The  attention  of  ever]^  one  was  riveted  upon 
the  preacher,  and  all  eyes  save  those  of  the  afflicted  and  weeping  relatives  were  fixed 
upon  the  coffin,  as  anxiously  as  though  they  themselves  had  yielded  to  the  delusioUt 
and  were  expecting  to  see  the  lifeless  body  rise  up  in  full  health  and  visour  before 
them.  In  the  course  of  the  enthusiastic  efi^ion,  a  number  of  ladies  who  were  in 
the  ^th,  and  one  of  whom,  as  the  writer  has  been  assured,  was  Mrs.  ***,  stood 
around  the  coffin,  looking  intently  for  the  mirade,  and  occasionally  touching  the 
&oe  and  hands  of  the  corpse,  expecting  to  discover  signs  of  returning  life.  This 
they  continued  to  do,  during  the  soleom  pause  which  followed  the  prayer,  and  a 
drop  of  hlood  oozing  at  the  moment  from  one  of  the  nostrils,  inspired  strong  hopes 
that  she  would  indeed  be  raised  up;  and  two  of  the  ladies  stepped  up  to  one  of  the 
physicians  present,  and  inquired  whether  that  ctrcumstanoe  was  not  a  token  of  re- 
turning life.  Upon  this  point  he  himself  says,  *•  I  could  suppress  the  emotions  pro- 
duced by  this  scene  no  longer,  and  after  telling  them  it  was  an  infallible  evidonoe 
of  death  rather  than  life,  and  a  token  of  incipient  pntrefrction,  I  followed  them  into 

the  room,  and  requested  the  Rev.  Mr. ,  who  stood  by  and  saw  and  heard  this 

•dema  mockery,  to  address  the  people,  and  if  possible  to  remove  the  erroneous  im- 
pressions which  would  otherwise  nesult  from  our  afflicted  brother's  delusion.*  The 
effect  of  the  whole  scene  is  described  as  having  been  paralyxmg.  A  breathless  si- 
lence prevailed.  They  looked  at  each  other,  and  even  the  clergymen  present  seemed 
to  know  not  what  to  say.  The  appeal  to  one  of  them,  however,  maide  by  the  phy- 
sician, as  just  noted,  was  responded  to  in  a  very  judicious  and  appiopriate  manner. 
He  rose  and  remarked  with  emphasis, — *  Yes,  this  beloved  and  lamented  Christian 
SHALL  rise  again — at  the  RXsuaascTioN  of  the  just!  for  it  is  the  promise  of  God, 
that  all  those  who  are  Christ's,  he  will  bring  witii  him  at  his  coming.'  This  remark 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  timely  observations,  which  had  the  effect  of  tranquillia- 
ing  the  feelings  of  the  audienee.  He  proceeded  to  explain  the  passage  in  St.  James, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  certainty  of  its  fulfilment  *  The  Lord  will  raise  her  up,  but  not 
to-day,  nor  to-morrow ;  j^et,  dying  in  the  Lord,  she  shall  have  part  in  the  first  resnr- 
rection,'  &,c.  Several  friends  then  united  in  requesting  the  sexton  to  close  the  ool^ 
fin,  which  was  strenuously  opposed  by  a  few  of  the  disciples,  who  insisted  that  they 
must  wait  till  19  o'clock  (it  was  a  morning  funeral,  and  had  been  appointed  at  10 
o'dook),  when  the  miracle  would  certainly  be  performed.  In  the  seouel,  when  they 
fimnd  it  did  not  take  place,  the  fiiilure  was  ascribed  by  Mrs.  ***,  Mrs.  ,  and 
other  votaries  of  Mr.  Pierson,  to  the  unbelief  of  some  of  the  persons  {Nresent,  and 
Ifaey  upbraided  them  upon  the  subject. 

**  Mr.  Pierson  said  nothing  himself,  but  seemed  to  be  lost  in  devout  contempla- 
tion, and  sat  with  perfect  confidence,  awaiting  the  moment  when  his  prediction 
would  be  verified  by  the  restoration  of  his  wife.  He  was  viewed  by  those  not  la- 
booring  under  the  delusion,  as  an  afflicted  brother,  who  was  entitled  to  all  their  mti- 
pathies,  in  his  melancholy  bereavement,  and  his  yet  more  melancholy  state  of  mind; 
it  was  at  first  apprehended  that  he  might  interpose  objections  to  the  interment  of 
the  body;  but  he  did  not;  and  it  was  laid  in  its  narrow  bed  in  the  church-yard  in 
Amity  street  Some  of  Mr.  Pierson's  particular  fiiends  accompanied  him  tMick  to 
his  now  desolate  home,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  converse  with  him,  and 
If  possible,  restore  him  to  a  sound  state  of  thinking—readjusting  the  balance  of  bis 
mind.  But  all  was  in  vain.  He  now  believed  as  firmly  that  ahe  would  be  raised  at 
Id  o'clock  at  midnight,  as  he  had  done  that  she  would  arise  at  the  dose  of  his  prayer 
at  noon.  Under  this  impression,  he  directed  her  sleeping  apartment  to  be  set  in 
order,  the  bed  made  up,  night-clothes  prepared  for  her  accommodation,  and  all  the 
little  affairs  arranged,  as  for  the  reception  of  a  bride,  lie  also  sent  down  to  th^ 
city,  and  procured  such  delicacies  as  he  supposed  would  gratify  her  taste. 

M  On  tfaje  following  day,  in  conversations  with  his  friends,  who  oontinned  their 
attentions  to  his  singular  case,  he  still  insisted  that  she  would  rise  again:  God,  bo 
said,  had  promised  it,  but  had  not  specified  the  particnhur  day.  He  now  believed  her 
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VMBnrection  would  take  plMa  «t  moMnae  cm  the  foUowing  SaUNith  moniiBf ;  and 
■adi  wu  the  ttrength  of  bis  fidtb,  that  be  actually  repaired  to  the  grwe  earlv  od 
that  morning,  taking  his  little  daughter  with  htm,  to  receive  her  embrace.  And  yet 
down  to  this  period,  upon  e?ery  other  subject  than  that  of  relinon,  and  his  religious 
duties,  hia  mind  was  as  regular,  and  apparently  as  sound,  as  it  had  ever  been.  In 
all  business  matters,  moreoTer,  he  was  as  accurate  and  acute  as  ever,'* 

That  Mr,  Pierson  was  at  this  time,  and  subsequently,  suffering 
under  well  marked  insanity,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  his  progress, 
as  exhibited  in  the  extracts  from  his  diary,  which  this  volume  con» 
tains,  amply  demonstrates  the  characteristic  marks  of  mental  de- 
rangement ;  and  it  is  deeply  to  be  resretted,  that  he  was  not  taken 
care  of  by  his  friends.  Instead  of  which,  he  was  suffered  to  go  at 
large,  and  gathered  around  him  a  number  of  persons  little  less 
crazed  than  himself,  who  listened  to  his  vagaries  as  the  fruits  of 
the  direct  inspiration  of  Heaven.  Among  these  was  an  amiable 
and  wealthy  gentleman,  designated  in  the  volume  by  the  letters 
M.  H.  S.,  who  had  been  suffering  from  religious  melancholy,  until 
his  health  had  been  prostrated,  and  his  reason  overthrown.  He 
and  Mr.  P.  alternately  preached  at  the  houses  of  each  other,  for 
they  were  truly  kindred  spirits,  and  prepared  by  similar  mental 
afllictions  to  feel  the  sympathies  of  maniacs  in  absurdities  and  ext 
travagances. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  volume  wiD  enable  the.  reader 
to  resume  the  history  of  Matthias,  to  which  these  events  were  but 
incidental. 

**  Indeed,  both  Mr.  Pierson  and  himself  were  exactly  in  a  state  of  mind  to  kek 
tot  extraordinary  events ;  and  thus  situated,  a  straneer  presented  himself  before 
them  on  the  5ch  of  May,  with  the  beard  of  a  patriarch,  a  tall  form,  and  a  peculiar 
cast  of  countenance,  who  not  only  entered  into  all  their  extravagant  notions,  or 
rather  took  possession  of  them  as  original  with  himself,  but  entertained  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  kindred  extravagances,  which  they  construed  into  new  light  and 
wisdom,  on  the  momentous  subjects  that  engrossed  their  contemplations.  With 
pretensions  sufficiently  high  to  fill  their  disordered  imaginations,  they  at  once  receiv- 
ed  him  as  a  being  of  surpassing  excellence,  who  was  to  establish  the  personal  reign 
of  God  the  Father  (not  the  Messiah)  upon  the  earth.  This  imposing  stranger  was 
none  other  than  Rouert  Matthkws,  or  Matthias,  as  he  proclaimed  himsdC  He 
dedaied  to  them  that  he  was  the  Spirit  of  Truth:  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth  had  dis* 
appeared  from  the  earth  at  the  death  of  the  Matthias  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment: fliat  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  had  entered  into  that  Matthias,  and  that  he 
was  the  same  Matthias,  the  AposUe  of  the  New  Testament,  who  had  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  possessed  the  spirit  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  That  he  (Jesus  Christ),  at  his 
second  appearance,  was  God  Uie  Father,  and  that  he  (Matthias)  was  himself  God 
the  Father,  and  had  power  to  do  all  things,  to  forgive  sins,  and  communicate  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  such  as  believed  in  him.  He  was  not,  however,  always  consistent 
in  rerard  to  the  character  and  attributes  to  which  he  laid  claim.  A  rehgious  friend, 
who,  nearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  prophet,  and  the  extraordinanr  proceedings  at 
Fierson's  house,  sought  an  opportunity  of  visiting  him  there,  informs  the  writer, 
that  he  did  not  exacUy  learn  from  him  then  that  he  claimed  to  be  the  Deity,  or  the 
Messiah.  But  he  nevertheless  declared  himself,  distinctly,  to  be  the  angel  spokea 
of  in  Recv.  xiv.  6,  7.  *  And  I  mio  another  angd  fly  in  the  midat  of  kemen,  kni»f 
the  evtfiMiing  Cfoapd  to  fnreaeh  unto  them  that  dwell  on,  the  ear^,  and  to  evety  nm- 
Hon^  and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  oaying,  wUh  a  kmd  voice.  Fear  Ood,and 
me  giery  to  kirn;  for  the  hour  tf  Am  judgment  io  eome:  and  wtnhin  him  that  mada 
hetmen,  and  earthy  and  the  ua,  and  de  fiuntaino  of  watero.*    Be  all  this,  however. 
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M  it  may,  neither  of  the  gvntleinen  te  whom  he  presented  himeeUJ  wu  in  a  state , 
of  mind  then,  or  afterward,  to  obiierTe  dieerepanciee  of  thii  character.  They  be- 
lieved all  that  he  eet  forth  of  himielf^  then  and  aobieqnently,  no  matter  how  extra- 
▼a|rant  or  how  blasphemone ;  and  he  in  torn  recofnised  them  as  the  first  members 
of  the  tme  chorch,  which,  after  two  years*  search,  he  had  been  able  certainly  to 
identify.  He  annomiocd  to  them  that,  although  the  kingfdom  of  God  on  earth  b^am 
with  his  pablic  declaration  in  Albany  in  June,  1830,  it  would  not  be  completed  until 
twenty-one  years  from  that  date,  viz.  in  1851 ;  previous  to  which  time  wars  would 
be  done  away,  the  judg:mentB  finished,  and  the  wicked  destroyed.  The  day  of  ffraoe 
was  to  close  on  the  first  of  December,  1836,  and  all  who  by  that  time  should  not 
have  come  to  the  true  light,  or  at  least,  who  should  not  have  begun  to  reform  before 
that  period,  were  to  be  cut  off.  Such  were  the  pretensions  with  which  he  came 
before  them,  and  such  the  doctrines  he  poured  into  their  minds  and  ears ;  all  of 
which,  and  many  more  matters  equally  ridiculous  and  absurd,  they  received  with 
unbounded  confidence,  and  forthwith  looked  up  to  him,  as  to  a  celestial  being,  with 
veneration  and  awe.  It  was  indeed  rendered  more  plausible  to  Mr.  Pierson,  proba- 
bly, by  the  coincidence  of  dates.  Matthews  had  been  called  in  June,  1830,  and  so 
had  he.  Matthews  began  his  declaration  at  Albany  on  the  ninth  of  June  (we  be- 
lieve); he  had  declared  that  judgment  was  proclaimed  at  Stillwater  on  the  nine- 
teenUi  of  June ;  and  he  had  completed  the  declaration  at  Argyle  on  the  twentieth*- 
the  self-same  day  on  which  Pierson  had  received  the  commission,  *  Thou  art  Elijafa 
the  Tishbite,  and  thou  shalt  go  before  me  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  to  pre^ 
pare  my  way  before  me.'  I^  now  said,  that  from  the  date  of  that  commission,  he 
had  preached  that  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  was  at  hand,  until  the  appearance  of 
Mattliias.  John  the  Baptist  had  preached  that  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  was  at  hand 
until  the  Messiah  came.  Elias,  as  every  body  knows,  was  only  another  name  for 
John  the  Baptist ;  and  hence  he  condodeid  that  the  spirit  of  John  the  Biqptist  had 
taken  up  his  abode  in  him,  and  that  he  was  the  forerunner  of  Matthias.  The  latter 
was  not  slow  to  favour  this  deception,  and  Mr.  Pierson  was  thenceforward*  known 
only  among  the  members  of  *  the  kingdom*  as  John  the  Baptist;  in  which  character 
he  evinced  the  docility  of  a  child,  and  the  sincerity  of  a  true  disciple. 

**  When  Matthews  first  visited  Mr.  Pierson's  house,  the  latter  was  absent  from 
the  eitf  on  a  short  visit  Mrs.  •  •  •  and  her  fomily  having  previously  removed 
from  thenoe,  there  was  only  a  servant  at  home,  from  whom  the  impostor  leaned  the 
day  on  which  Mr.  Pienon  would  return ;  so  that,  probably,  he  was  not  ahog«ttier 
miprepared  for  the  reception  of  the  stranger,  who  was  at  once  received  as  an  inmate 
of  the  establishment  Their  time  was  for  a  fow  days  devoted  to  an  interchange  of 
views  and  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  and  preaching  altemately^-Mr.  M. 
H.  8.  being  an  attentive  and  enraptured  listener.  Among  Mr.  Pierson*s  papers  there 
are  various  memoranda  of  what  seem  to  have  been  questions  of  thecdoncal  dieeos. 
■km  between  them.  There  are  likewise  notes  of  what  were  probably  the  heads 
of  a  sermon,  or  points  of  doctrine,  maintained  by  his  new  spiritual  guide.  Hie 
foOowing  is  a  specimen,  and  may  have  been  a  catalogue  of  the  abominatiooe  de- 
noonced  by  the  prophet  on  the  day  of  its  date. 

««Jllay9,1832. 
••R.  Mattoxas: — 
**  All  who  say  that  the  Jews  crucified  Jesus. 

"  **    that  the  first  day  of  the  week  u  the  Sabbath. 

**  **    that  immersion  with  the  clothes  on  is  baptism. 

**  **    that  sprinkling  is  baptism. 

<•  ••    preachins'  to  women  without  their  husbands. 

**  **    who  drinketh  wine  in  bowls. 

M  <•    who  eateth  the  Passover  in  a  lower  room. 

"^That  theee  memoranda  combine  the  heads  of  one  of  his  inoongruoas  diacouraee, 
and  that  thoae  who  practised  such  things  were  anathematised,  thm  can  be  no  qnee- 
tnn,  from  the  eizcnmstanoe  that  they  were  fi^uently  the  objects  of  his  denonda- 
tions  afterward.  A|  one  time  he  would  break  out  furiously  against  all  men  who 
woce  speotades,  who^  he  said,  would  be  damned ;  at  another,  he  would  denoimee 
Mtlnly  aU  womsn  who  did  not  keep  at  home.    Like  Sarah  of  old,  be  insisted  that 
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h  w«f  tho  dntj  of  women  to  lemain  in  the  tent    All  who  did  not  follow  her  n- 

unple  woold  be  damned ;  and  such  like  nonsense. 

**  Mr.  Pienon  very  soon  relinquished  preaeliingt  ••  did  Mr.  M.  H.  &,  tnd  the 
work  of  the  ministry  devolved  alone  upon  Matthews,  who,  jealous  of  his  dignity, 
would  bear  no  rivals  near  his  throne.  He  (Mr.  Pierson)  suffered  his  beard  and 
nails^  to  iptiw  long,  in  imitation  of  his  new  master,  and  conformed  in  all  respects 
to  his  instructions.  The  reasons  assigned  for  thus  cultivating  the  beard  without 
cropping  it,  and  for  allowing  the  nails  of  their  fingers  to  grow  uncut,  were,  that 
unless  they  had  been  ffood  fliings,  fitting  and  proper  to  be  worn,  men  would  have 
been  formed  without  Uiem :  and  as  God  had  formed  Adam  with  a  beard,  and  U  the 
patriarchs  and  Jews,  6od*s  chosen  people,  wore  their  beards  long,  we  have  no  tight 
to  cut  them  off.  This  reasoning  was  conclusive.  The  houses  of  both  gentlemen 
were  thrown  open  to  him,  and  their  purses  and  all  their  earthly  substance  placed 
•t  his  disposal.  Indeed,  it  was  one  of  the  fhndamental  doctrines  he  taught,  ilwt 
the  earth,  and  all  that  it  contained  was  his  own ;  and  he  practised  acoordinffly/ 

**The  prophet  was  now  invited  to  take  up  his  residence  at  the  elegantly  nirnisk< 
ed  residence  of  Mr.  M.  H.  8.,  and  acceding  to  the  invitation,  he  remained  wkh  hiu 
three  months.  lU  would  doubtless  have  done  so  longer,  had  it  not  been  for  what 
was  to  him  an  untoward  circumstance,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  The  besf  apart- 
ments in  ihe  house  were  allotted  to  his  service,  and  the  whole  establishment  was 
submitted  to  bis  entire  control  It  was  not  long  befqre  he  arrogated  to  himseU# 
and  received  divine  honours,  and  his  entertainer  washed  his  feet  in  token  of  his 
humility.  The  female  relatives  of  the  &mily,  who  had  remained  there  after  the 
decease  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  were  sent  away  by  the  impostor,  and  he  allowed 
no  women  to  reside  there  but  the  black  domestics  who  were  of  the  true  faith.  Frou 
ftsting,  he  taught  his  disciples  to  change  their  system  to  feasting;  and  havinjg  their 
houses  at  his  conmiand,  and  their  purses  at  his  service ;  loving  the  good  thmgs  of 
this  world,  and  taking  all  the  direction  in  procuring  supplies ;  they  fared  snmptok 
OBsly  every  day. 

"But  this  8{&endid  stjle  of  living  was  not  enough.  The  prophet,  as  the  readef 
was  early  told,  was  vain  of  his  personal  appearance,  and  proud  of  wearing  ridf 
dothea.  It  was  now  necessary  that  he  should  be  arrayed  in  garmento  befittmg  hk 
character,  and  the  dignity  of  his  mission^  His  liberal  entertainer  therefore,  at  his 
suggestion,  accompanied  him  to  the  most  feshionablc  drapers  and  meroen  in  Broads 
way,  of  whom  on  ample  wardrobe  was  ordered  and  obtained,  made  of  the  richest 
broad-doths,  and  the  finest  linens  that  could  be  procured— embracing  everr  varie^ 
of  garment,  and  as  many  of  them  as  he  choee-— some  of  which  were  mode  of  pe-r 
cnhar  patterns,  and  worn  as  canonical  costumes  of  his  own.  He  displayed  fine 
cambric  ruffles  around  his  wriste  and  upon  his  bosom,  and  to  a  rich  sUken  scari# 
interwoven  with  gold,  were  suspended  twelve  golden  tassels,  emblematical  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  UraeL  His  fine  lineA  night-caps  were  wrought  with  curious  skill 
of  needlework,  with  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  embroidered  thereon.  Thus 
decked  with  finery  at  the  expense  of  his  two  special  disciples,  and  feasting  on  the 
chmcest  dainties,  under  pretext  of  sacraments,  he  lived  upon,  and  with  them.  Meet* 
ings  were  held  alternately  at  the  houses  of  the  two  gentlemen,  where  he  declaimed 
in  tlie  wild,  disjointed,  and  incoherent  manner  already  described,  and  often  with 
eonsidcrable  energy  and  eSctX*  In  addition  to  his  own  immediate  fiiUowers,  man/ 
others  were  firom  time  to  time  led  by  curiosity,  or  other  motives,  to  attend  thie 
meetings,  who  wete  as  oflen  shocked  by  his  blasphemies,  as  amused  by  his  cru^ 
ties.  Some  of  these  occasional  auditors  received  special  invitetions  fhmi  Mr.  BL 
U.  S.  to  attend,  and  others  were  attracted  by  the  notices  which  he  posted  aft  his 
place  of  business  and  elsewhere,  announcing  that  SkUek  would  preach  at  his  home 
at  a  eeitain  hour,  dec  A  gentleman  who  was  drawn  thither  by  curiosity,  has  fiv- 
nished  the  writer  with  a  report  of  one  of  his  desultory  harangues,  taken  down  im 
dioriJwiid  at  the  time.  Being  brief,  it  is  here  inserted.  It  wHl  be  seen  by  n  vs- 
nork  in  the  discourse,  that  the  cholera  was  then  prevailing  in  New  York. 

''*The  spirit  that  built  the  Tower  of  Babel  is  now  in  the  workt— it  is  the  ^iiift 
of  the  devil  The  spirit  of  man  never  goes  upon  the  chmds  all  who  think  so  an 
Babylonians.  The  only  heaven  is  sa  the  earth.  AU  who  are  ifnonnt  of  tmfth, 
sro  NiiKvkcs.    The  Jews  did  not  awafy  Christ,*«it  was  tho  Qmiikm.    £tHy 
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Jew  hM  hb  guardtan  aagel  ittendisi;  htm  in  thia  world.  God  don't  speak  thran^ 

preachers,  be  speaks  through  me,  his  prophet 

.  «'« John  the  Baptist,'  (addressing  Air.  Pierson,)  'read  the  tenth  chapter  of  Reve- 
lationa.'  Aflar  the  reading  of  the  chapter,  the  prophet  lesumed  speaking,  as  foU 
lows: — 

**  *  Ouri  is  the  mustard-seed  kingdom  which  is  to  spread  all  over  the  earth.  Our 
creed  is  truth,  and  no  man  can  find  truth  unless  he  obeys  John  the  Baptist,  and 
eomes  clean  into  the  church. 

***A]1  reei  men  will  be  laved;  all  mock  men  will  be  damned.  When  a  person 
has  the  Holy  Ohost,  then  he  is  a  man,  and  not  till  then.  They  who  teaoh  women 
are  of  the  wicked.  The  communion  is  ail  nonsense :  so  is  prayer.  Elating  a  nip  of 
bread  and  drinking  a  little  wine  won't  do  any  good.  All  who  admit  roemben  into 
their  church  and  suflbr  them  to  hold  their  lands  and  houses— their  sentenoe  is, 
*  Depart  ye  wicked,  I  know  you  not*  All  females  who  lecture  their  husbands,  their 
sentence  is  the  same*  The  sons  of  truth  are  to  enjoy  all  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  and  must  use  thetr  means  to  bring  it  about  JSvery  thing  that  has  the  smell 
of  woman  will  be  destr«>yed.  Woman  is  the  cap-sheaf  of  the  abomination  of  de- 
eolation— full  of  all  devUlry.  In  a  short  time  the  world  will  take  fire  and  dissolye 
—it  is  combustible  already.  All  women,  not  obedient,  had  better  become  so  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  let  the  wicked  spirit  depart,  and  become  temples  of  truth.  Praying 
is  all  mooking.  When  you  see  any  one  wring  the  neck  of  a  fowl,  instead  of  cutting 
off  its  head,  he  has  not  got  the  Holy  Ghost 

**  *  All  who  eat  swine's  flesh  are  of  the  deyil ;  and  just  as  certain  as  he  eats  it,  he 
will  tell  a  Ue  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  If  you  eat  a  piece  of  pork,-  it  ¥all  go 
crooked  through  you,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  will  not  stay  in  you,  but  one  or  the  otter 
must  leave  the  house  pretty  soon.  The  pork  will  be  as  crooked  in  you  as  rams' 
horns,  and  as  great  a  nuisance  as  the  hogs  in  the  street 

**  *  The  cholera  is  not  the  right  word ;  it  is  choler,  which  means  God's  wrath. 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  now  in  this  world :  they  did  not  go  up  in  the  clouds 
as  some  believe :  why  should  they  go  there  ?  They  don't  want  to  go  there  to  box 
the  oonpass  firom  one  place  to  another.  The  Christians  now-&4ays  are  for  setting 
up  the  An's  kingdom.  It  is  not  his ;  it  is  the  Father'^  kingdom.  It  puts  me  in 
mind  of  the  man  in  the  country  who  took  his  son  in  business,  and  had  hu  sign 
made  '  Hitchcock  dc  Son,'  but  the  son  wanted  il  *  Hitchcock  6l  Father,'  and  that  is 
the  way  with  your  Christians.  They  talk  of  the  Son's  kingdom  first,  and  not  the 
Father's  king  * 


It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing,  that  Matthias,  at  this  juncture, 
6ssentiaHy  changed  his  plan  of  operations,  that  he  might  avail 
himself  of  the  services  ot  these  maniacs,  and  secure  the  "  fleece'* 
which  they  had  at  their  disposal.  The  luxurious  habits  he  now 
cultivated,  and  the  splendour  of  his  costume,  all  at  the  expense 
of  his  new  proselytes,  are  set  forth  in  the  narrative.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  will  aive  the  reader  a  full  disclosure  touching  the 
character  of  each  of  the  parties  in  this  most  extraordinary  delu- 
sion. 

**  It  was  during  the  same  season— the  summer  of  1833--^hile  residing  with  Mr, 
M.  H.  &,  though  spending  a  good  portion  of  his  time,  as  we  haye  seen,  with  Mr. 
i^eraon,  that  a  remarkable  intenriew  took  (dace  between  Matthias  and  his  two  chief 
disciples  and  another  gentleman,  which  is  not  only  interesting  in  itself,  but  will 
•enre  strikingly  to  illustrate  the  sUte  of  mind  under  which  at  least  two  of  the  parties 
were  labouring.  The  gentleman  refbrred  to  has  great  strength  and  predaion  of 
memonr,  and  the  narratiye  has  been  carefully  taken  by  the  writer  from  his  own 
lips,  ror  the  purpose  of  presenring  the  scene  In  a  dramatio  fiwm,  the  gentleman 
nftrred  to  will  be  called  Henrey.    It  is  as  follows: — 

**One  morning  in  the  summer  referred  to,  Mr.  M.  H.  S.  called  upon  Mr.  Herfey, 

and  inqoired  whether  he  would  attend  a  meeting  at  his  house,  in street,  at 

lial^paatthnoo'olookthataltonMion.  HeaddadthathehadtlwpriyilegttofeBter- 
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tumng  WMler  his  mmC  the  moat  extnovdiiiftZT  man  thai  ever  eet'hk  ftot  apoa  tfil» 
eMth. 

**  iMr.  £fefMy.  You  do  not  presnme  to  say  that  he  was  a  greater  mun,  or  a  grealef 
heiii£v  than  the  Lord  Jesus  Chrut,  surely? 

**  If.  A  &   Sir,  it  is  Shiloh  hiinself  :  He  who  was^  and  is,  and  is  to  come. 

^Mr,  Hervey.  8ir«  yoa  will  eicnse  me  from  attimdiny  a  meeting  where  sueh  « 
beinr  as  yon  represent  is  to  offleiate. 

**M.  lis.  But  I  am  extremely  desirous  that  you  should  hear  the  words  of  wis* 
dom  which  continuaUv  flow  from  the  lips  of  this  extraordinary  personage. 

**  Mr.  Hervejf.  Well,  since  yoa  are  so  desirous  that  I  should  see  him,  in  order  to 
ratify  you  I  will  call  upon  you  after  the  meeting  shall  be  over,  if  you  will  name 

*'MLH.&  At  about  five  o*clock,  sir. 

**  And  here  the  morning  interview  terminated.  At  the  hour  designated,  the  gentlc' 
man  presented  himself  at  the  house  of  the  merchant  who  had  been  so  desirous  of 
procuring  an  interview,  where  he  was  cordially  received,  and  conducted  into  the 
front  parlour.  Judging  from  the  number  of  benches,  chairs,  and  other  seats  in  the 
apeitment,  it  appeued  as  though  there  had  been  a  meeting  of  considerable  mafni^ 
tude.  They  hid  all  retired,  however,  with  the  exception  of  one  person-- en  inmvi^ 
dual  who  was  sitting  in  one  comer  of  the  roonit  in  the  most  humble,  meek,  and  do- 
cile attitude  that  can  be  imagined.  His  beard  was  bristling  out  about  an  inch  longf 
and  his  haii^*4ike  his  beard,  black  as  jei^was  parted  over  his  forehead,  after  the 
manner  of  the  pictures  of  the  MessialL    The  following  dialogue  ensued  :^- 

'*JI6'.  Jbroey,    Is  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  you  aflud<M  as  being  the  Shiloh  7 

'^BLU.S.   Oh  no,  sir!    This  is  John  the  Baptist. 

"^John  the  Bmpiiit.  Who  is  not  worthy  to  unloose  even  the  shoe-latchets  of  die 
one  who  is  upstairs. 

**On  approaching  yet  nearer  to  this  grotesque  and  demnre4ooking  gentlemaUf 
and  scrutinizing  him  ckisely,  the  dialogue  was  continued. 

**  Hr.  Heroey,  Why,  you  are  my  old  fiiend  Pierson,  whom  I  have  met  abroad* 
Surely  (snrveymg  him  yet  more  closely)  you  are  Elijah  Pierson;  nothing  more  or 
less.  And  do  yon  presume  to  say  that  you  are  the  veritable  John  the  Baptist?  Surely 
raa  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  head  upon  your  shoulders  (laying  his  hand  upon 
Lis  head),  is  the  very  identical  head  that  was  taken  off  by  Herod,  and  brought  to 
his  daughter  in  a  charger? 

'^M.KS.    The  very  same. 

**  Bb-.  Pignon,  No:  I  do  not  mean  to  Jbe  understood  as  saying  that  this  head  of 
mine  is  the  very  same  head  that  was  cut  from  the  body  of  John  the  Baptist;  but  I 
mean  to  say,  tliat  the  spirit  of  El^ah  Pierson,  leaving  this  tabernacle  (significantly 
pointing  to  his  heart),  tne  spirit  of  EUijah  the  Proj^et  thereupon  entered,  and  abode 
lor  awhile  ;-*and  that  now  the  spirit  of  John  the  Baptiit  has  taken  the  place  of  that 
of  Elijah.  And  therefore  I  may  justly  be  considered,  and  am,  in  foct,  and  to  all  in« 
tents  and  purposes,  John  the  Baptist 

^  Here  a  somewhat  general  conversation  ensued— Mr.  Hervey  urging  upon  the 
deluded  man  the  absurdity  of  his  conduct  and  pretensions.  Among  otbar  matters* 
Mr.  Hervey  inquired  why  he  disfigured  himself  by  suffering  his  beud  to  grow  thus* 

**lfr«  Purrsen.  Jeeus  Christ  wore  a  long  beard  when  upon  earth«  and  we  are 
^^^fmm«niL«l  io  foUow  liis  cxsmple  in  all  things* 

**  After  pursuing  the  conversation  for  some  minutes,  Mr.  Hervey,  turning  to  Mr« 
M.  H.  Su,  mquired:— 

**  *  Do  you  really  pretend  to  say  that  yon  have  under  this  roof  a  being  who  styles 
himself  Shiloh?* 

**!£  A  S.  The  veiT  sdf«same  being,  sir,  and  who  has  told  me  all  things  thai 
ever  I  did.   But  rou  shall  see  and  judge  for  yourself,  sir« 

**  Saying  which,  he  left  the  apartment  and  ascended  the  stairs  in  the  halL  Retuni<' 
ing  preeently,  he  said:-*** 

*«  'Prepare  yonrs^to  reoetvo  htm  who  was  the  first  and  the  last--the  great  I 
AM!* 

**  A  noise  of  footsteps  roovinff  slowly  across  the  floor  above  was  now  heard,  fima 
the  somde  descended  Die  stairs, 


)  stairs*  and  somo  person  entered  the  baek  pailettr, 
comnumicating  with  the  front  by  folding-doors. 
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**M.KS,  Let  i»  lise,  and  prepare  for  his  roceptioD. 

**  No  sooner  said  than  done :  and  the  foldinf-doors  being  at  the  lame  instant  throina 
open  by  a  servant  stationed  on  the  other ^  side  for  that  purpoee,  behold,  there  stood 
a  being  of  whose  appearance  some  idea  may  perhaps  be  fiirmed  from  the  deecriptioB 
ah'eady  attempted  to  be  given.  *  Figure  to  yourself*  says  Mr.  Hervey,  *  a  iull-eised 
nan,  with  a  full  head  of  hair,  parted  over  the  top,  and  falling  down  in  eluaterinf 
curls  over  his  shoulders;  a  long  beard,  extending  down  his  breaat,  midway  of  his 
body,  and  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  his  face  to  the  eyes,  which  were  small  and 
sunken,  but  sharp  and  piercing.*  He  had  on  a  bottle-green  fyo^k-ctmt  of  the  finest 
quality;  white  pantaloons  and  waistcoat;  with  a  broad  crimson  sash,  richly  in- 
wrought with  gold,  around  his  body.  To  this  were  suspended  the  twelve  goldea 
tassels  already  described,  and  be  wore  ruffles  around  his  wrists.  This  singular  figun 
approached  with  a  very  slow  and  majestic  step,  and  proffered  his  hand  to  the  strang- 
er, but  from  which  the  latter  withdrew,  saying:^ 

**  *  No,  sir;  excuse  me,  if  you  please.  If  you  are  what  yon  pretend  to  be,  I  an 
oertainly  not  worthy  to  take  you  by  the  hand—* 

**  JIf.  H.  S,    Bravo!  (flying  into  his  embrace  and  kissing  him.) 
**  Mr,  Hervey,    But  stop:  I  had  not  finished  my  sentence.    If  yon  are  not  what 
you  pretend  to  be,  sir,  then  you  are  not  worthy  to  take  me  by  the  hand. 

**  At  this  turn  of  the  period,  there  was  some  confbsion.  John  the  Baptist  kept  his 
seat  with  the  most  imperturbable  composure,  but  M.  H.  S.  uttered  some  ejaeulatioBS 
of  surprise  at  the  indignity  with  which  his  Shiloh  was  treated,  that  are  not  retained. 
The  prophet  drew  himself  up  with  dignity,  and  frowned  for  an  instant  as  be  s«|»» 
posed  with  terror.  Presently,  however,  the  gathering  storm  passed  away,  and  8hU 
lob,  M.  H.  S.,  and  Mr.  Hervey  seated  themselves  together  upon  the  sofiir-HtpQii  wfaidi 
lay  an  open  BiUe. 

**  Mr.  Hervey  commenced  a  conversation  by  putting  a  question  to  him  ( 
his  pretensions,  and  desiring  to  know  whether  they  were  willing  to  enter  into  a  i 
cussion  as  to  the  truth  of  his  assumptions — adding,  that  he  kn^  of  no  other  i 
ard  of  truth,  than  that  blessed  volume  (pointing  to  the  Bible). 

**  Tke  Prophet,  In  my  presence  there  is  no  other  speaker  than  myself;  aad  if  a 
plurality  of  speakers  is  necessary,  I  shall  at  once  leave  the  room. 

^  Mr,  Hervey,  I  have  come  here  for  discussion,  rather  than  for  infbrmalioo.  My 
religious  principles  are  fixed;  and  my  ^th,  and  all  my  hopes  of  fiitnre  sahatioB, 
aze  derived  from  that  sacred  volume. 

**  M,  H,  S,  The  being  in  whose  presence  you  are  was  present  when  that  BiUe 
was  made ;  of  course  it  must  be  taken  fas  granted  that  he  understands  its  doctrines 
better  than  any  of  us  do. 

M  Finding,  however,  very  soon,  that  there  was  to  be  no  discussion,  and  disoovat^ 
ing,  by  repeated  attempts,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  in  a  word  edgewise, 
yet  desirous  of  hearin)^  something  from  the  orade,  Mr.  Hervey  oootented  nimseif 
to  remain  for  a  short  time  a  silent  listener. 

**  The  prophet  thereupon  began  a  discussion,  pouring  forth  a  HssBS  of  greaiv 
absurdities  than  can  well  be  conceived — ^mingled  with  shaking  blasphemies.  There 
were,  to  be  sure,  occasionally,  quotations  from  the  Scriptures,  the  Old  TestamCBt  m. 
particular,  and  chiefly  from  the  writing^  of  Moses,  fiueatly  cited  in  support  of  his 
pretensions,  and  sometimes  adroitly.  But  there  was  so  much  of  wkkednass  and 
nonsense  mixed  up  in  his  harangue, — ^with  now  and  then  a  ftw  grains  of  ssbs» 
among  his  crudities— that  Mr.  Hervey*s  patience  became  ezhaosted.  The  whole 
performance  was  disgusting  from  its  profanity,  and  the  i^oranoe  of  the  impostM* 
notwithstanding  his  familiarity  with  the  language  of  Seriptore,  too  disgusting,  in- 
deed,  for  repetition.  One  or  two  of  his  assertions  will  be  cited  for  eyamptefc  For 
instance,  he  declared  that  on  the  9th  of  July,  1836,  time  should  be  no  more;  liiat 
the  consummation  of  all  things  would  take  jAace;  that  the  Gentiles  would  all  h» 
damned,  and  none  but  the  Jews  be  saved. 

**iirr.  Hervey,  But  how  is  that?    If  so,  and  such  is  to  be  the  ftleof  aU  thoGoik. 
tiles,  our  friends  M.  H.  S.  and  Pierson,  here,  are  after  aU  to  be  4* 
^M,  A  &  Oh!  but  I  am  a  Jew! 
^Mr.Herwey.  A  Jew!  how  is  that? 
^TfuPtvpkti,  Why,scfv«ral  geiMralNnsiiiico,Qn»orhis  i 
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JemmBf  ind  1m  ham  therelore  raffieient  Jewuh  hlood  nmiiiiig  in  his  v«tiis  to  MKro 


*■  JH  A  iS.  And  as  to  Pienon,  as  yon  call  him,  you  forget  that  he  is  John  the 
Baptist,  and  is  therefore  a  Jew  of  course. 

**  The  oration  hating  been  thus  interrupted,  was  not  resumed ;  hut,  dnrinff  its 
ntteranoe,  both  the  host  and  Pierson  seemed  to  drink  in  every  word  of  it,  with  as 
much  eagerness  as  though  the  impostor's  lips  had  reaUy  been  touched  with  the  live 
eed  fivNn  the  altar ;  as  woufh  his  incoherent  ravings  were  in  truth  the  words  of 
man  than  mortal  tonme.  Indeed,  it  was  the  custom  of  these  two  disciples  to  sit 
hoar  upon  hour,  and  day  after  day,  gaxing  writh  rapture  on  the  countenance  of  their 
prophet,  and  rolling  every  sentence  he  uttered  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  their  tongues. 
One  of  them  would  kiss  ms  feet  in  token  of  reverence  and  humility.*  *  Look  tlMre !' 
said  8L  to  a  firiend  at  his  house,  one  day ;  *  did  you  notice  the  hair  npon  his  upper 
lif,  how  it  looks  like  a  lion !  I  tell  you,  sir,  he  is  a  lion — he  is  the  lion  of  the  tribe 
^Jndah!' 

**  It  was  now  past  six  o'clock ;  and  it  was  moreover  a  day  on  which  the  twelve 
^ostieB  were  to  partake  of  their  love-ieast — ^fbr  which  purpose  the  table  was  now 
■ppsading  in  another  apwrtment '  Mr.  Hervey  was  invited  to  remain  and  partake— 
Mr.  M.  fi.  S.  assuring  him  that  he  should  positively  sup  with  the  twelve  Apostles. 
Bat  the  invitation  was  declined.  Having  seen  and  heard  enough  to  satisfy  his  cu> 
tiaaity,  Mr.  Hervey  then  todc  his  departure—adding,  emphatically,  in  conclusion— 
*that  by  sooh  proceedings,  they  were  assuming  responsibilities  which  he  would  not 
bear  ibr  worlds.'  He  recommended  them  to  search  the  Scriptures ;  for  therein  they 
would  find  that  there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby 
they  can  be  saved,  but  the  name  of  Jesus ;  and  he  hoped,  that,  one  and  all,  they 
wo^  yet  be  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Him.  He  then 
departed,  resolving  within  himself,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  should  offer,  to  warn 
these  deluded  men  to  be  on  their  guard  against  the  arts  and  desinis  of  this  wicked 
impostor.  Events,  however,  soon  conspired  to  prevent  such  another  interview  with 
Mr.  Kerson  and  his  companion  in  the  delusion,  as  he  desired  to  procure ;  and  his 
purpose  was  ftnstrated." 

Subsequently  to  these  events,  both  Matthisus  and  M.  H.  S.  were 
shaved,  and  sent  to  the  lunatic  asylum  for  a  time;  but  Mr.  Pier- 
son  was  straMely  left  at  liberty  to  propagate  and  perpetuate  the 
delusion.  And  as  Matthias  was  soon  released  from  confinement 
by  habeas  corpus,  Mr.  P.'s  house  afforded  him  a  home,  where  he 
continued  to  tnrive  at  the  expense  of  his  benefactor.  Among  the 
victims  of  his  imposture  were  Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Folger  and  his 
wife,  rendered  so  by  the  fanaticism  of  their  relative  Mrs.  #  #  #, 
who  herself  contrived  to  shun  Matthias,  though  she  still  adhered 
to  Mr.  P.  Up  to  this  time,  Mr.  F.  had  been  a  merchant  in  pros- 
perous business,  and  with  his  lady  had  sustained  an  excellent  cha- 
racter. But  in  August  1833,  their  house  at  Singsing  became  the 
abode  of  Matthias,  and  they  were  warned  by  Mr.  P.  of  the  sin 
tod  danger  they  would  commit  and  suffer  by  rejecting  him.  They 


•  ^Wnhing  the  ptophet's  ftet,  and  also  each  other's,  by  his  followers,  wm  com. 
man  among  uem.    The  following  entries  upon  this  subject  are  from  Pierson'a 

^^Un  S^  1889.  Washed  R.  Matthias's  foet 

''Nw.  lOA.  Washed  Michael  H.  B ^s  foet. 

«*Ilcc.  ISO,  easfiMtor  The  Lord  directed  me  to  h»ve  my  feet  washed.  Mrs.B— ^ 
and  Isabella  alra  waslied  each  other's.  After  this  was  done,  prayed  with  them,  and 
ale  sapper,  breaking  the  bread.  It  was  a  very  solemn  time,  and  the  Lord  was  there. 
The  Lord  gave  good  promises  respecting  Mrs.  B and  Isabella." 
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00011  fell  into  his  snares,  acknowledged  him  to  be  *'  God  the  Fa- 
ther,'* and  obeyed  him  in  all  things.  The  property  of  Zion  Hill, 
with  all  its  appurtenances,  was  regularly  conveyed  to  the  pro- 
phet,  as  also  Mr.  P.'s  property  in  New  York.  And  it  was  not  un- 
til the  death  of  Mr.  Pierson,  and  the  suspicions  of  foul  play  on  the 
part  of  Matthias  in  reference  to  that  event,  that  the  estabUshment 
was  broken  up,  and  Mr.  F.  and  his  wife  escaped  from  his  wiles. 
The  narrative  furnished  by  them  comprises  a  large  portion  of  the 
volume  before  us,  and  will  be  read  with  astonishment,  even  by 
those  who  had  some  knowledge  of  the  prophet  and  his  villanies. 
It  is  truly  a  humiliating  picture  of  poor  tiuman  nature,  under  the 
influence  of  incorrigible  fanaticism. 

The  history  of  Matthias's  arrest,  trials,  and  the  various  lesal 
proceedings  against  him,  is  full  of  interest,  and  the  author  concludes 
the  volume  by  a  description  of  various  impostors  who  have  appear- 
ed at  different  times,  somewhat  resembling  the  present  wretoh, 
and  a  well-merited  criticism  upon  the  religious  fanaticism  and  ul- 
traism  of  the  day,  so  dangerous  to  individuals,  and  so  mischievous 
to  churches  ana  to  Christianity  itself  The  moral  reflections  na- 
turally suggested  bv  the  circumstances  of  the  present  extraordi- 
nary case,  are  for  the  most  part  judicious  and  scriptural. 

We  cannot  help  doubting,  however,  the  conclusion  of  the  au- 
thor, that  Matthias  is  an  example  of  the  "  compound  of  insanity, 
knavery,  and  self-deception,"  since  we  honour  tne  intelligence  and 
firmness  of  the  jury  ot  Westchester  county,  who  declared  him  to 
be  of  sane  mind,  obviously  holding  his  villanies  to  be  the  result 
of  wilful  depravity,  for  felonious  purposes.  We  acknowledge  the 
ingenuity  and  plausibility  of  the  writer,  and  honour  the  exuberant 
benevolence  of^a  heart  which  would  fain  cover  even  the  multitude 
of  his  sins.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  our  doubts  we  have  given  in 
the  introduction  of  the  present  paper,  and  we  will  only  add,  that 
the  well-marked  knavery,  the  consummate  crafl,  and  the  prdit- 
able  schemes  of  imposture  of  which  the  author  clearly  convicts 
him,  present  a  chain  of  testimony  in  proof  of  his  sanity,  and  exhi- 
bit such  a  series  of  deliberative  and  designing  action  on  the  part 
of  the  pretended  prophet,  that  we  humbly  submit  whether  it  be 
not  incompatible  with  the  admission  that  he  is  non  compos  mentis* 
That  his  conduct  before  the  Court  was  assumed  for  the  purpose 
of  escaping  under  the  plea  of  insanity,  is  manifestly  certain,  and 
we  have  yet  to  learn,  that  a  maniac  was  ever  willing  to  be  so 
considered,  much  less  that  he  took  special  pains  to  convince  others 
that  he  was  insane.  His  crimes,  however,  he  knew  could  go  "  un- 
whipt  of  justice"  only  by  the  plea  of  insanity,  and  that  he  hoped 
to  escape  thus,  and  was  grievously  disappointed  when  he  failed, 
is  fully  apparent  His  cowardly  fears  are  therefore  to  be  attri- 
buted to  remorse,  and  other  moral  causes,  rather  than  to  any  phy^ 
«ical  malady  involving  menial  derangement. 
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An  examination  of  the  early  history  of  Matthias,  in  which  he 
exhibited  religious  fanaticism  bordering  on  phrenzy,  will  be  found 
to  contain  evidence  that  even  then  there  were  motives  operating 
upon  his  depraved  heart,  which  might  lead  such  a  man  to  practise 
hj^pocrisy  even  in  his  more  harmless  eccentricities,  and  voluntarily 
to  assume  the  mask  of  an  enthusiast  in  religion  and  temperance. 
It  is  obvious  that  he  had  become  too  lazy  to  work,  ana  he  had 
shrewdness  enough  to  learn  that  by  the  garb  of  extraordinary 
sanctity  and  religious  pretension,  others  were  driving  a  profitable 
trade,  and  that  he  might  thus  make  a  noise  in  the  world,  and  live 
wUhofut  the  labour  of  his  hands.  This  seems  to  have  been  upper- 
most in  all  his  thoughts,  and  accordingly  when  his  lucky  stars: 
threw  him  in  the  way  of  Mr.  P.,  Mr.  F.,  and  others,  who  were- 
clearly  suffering  under  monomania,  we  find  that  idleness,  luxurtfy 
and  ease,  were  the  objects  which  he  sought ;  nor  was  he  content 
with  the  present  enjoyment  of  these  immunities,  but  wisely  aimed 
to  provide  for  the  future.  Hence  he  always  complained  of  living- 
in  a  <'  hired  house,"  though  all  his  luxurious  wants  were  gratui- 
tously supplied,  and  he  persecuted  his  pliant  disciples  into  the 
transfer  of  their  property  and  money,  until  at  one  time  he  was  the 
legal  owner  of  all  uieir  real  and  personal  estate,  as  well  as  the 
proprietor  of  their  bodies  and'  souls.  The  tenacity  of  the  grasp 
witn  which  he  held  these  possessions,  was  only  relaxed  by  the 
terrors  of  the  law,  which,  had  he  been  insane,  would  have  been 
utterly  inoperative,  for  lunatics  indulge  no  fears  but  those  of  per- 
sonal violence,  thehr  ^<  proverbial  cowardice"  arising  alone  from 
bodily  fear. 

But  apart  from  the  accurate  and  interesting  history  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  and  those  remotely  or  proximately  connected 
with  his  impostures,  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  volume,  in  which 
the  author  must  be  regarded  as  performing  an  important  part,  and 
rendering  essential  service  to  the  public.  We  allude  to  the  prac- 
tical use  he  has  made  of  the  whole  subject,  by  demonstrating  the 
tendency  and  results  of  religious  fanaticism,  and  that  wretched 
ultraism  in  morals,  politics,  and  religion,  so  prevalent  in  the  Ame- 
rican communiUr. 

No  one  who  is  not  indifierent  to  the  character  and  happiness 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  can  view  the  present  aspect  of  our  country, 
without  mortification  and  alarm.  It  is  obvious  that  a  state  of 
feverish  excitement  has  been  worked  up  in  almost  every  portion 
of  our  land,  which  ever  and  anon  exhibits  itself  in  outbreakings  of 
disorder  and  misrule.  Our  political  institutions  are  annually  en- 
dangered by  party  spirit,  developing  itself  in  outrages  upon  reason 
and  law;  and  popular  assemblages  for  the  exercise  of  tne  rieht  of 
suflSn^  and  for  other  purposes,  are  too  often  scenes  of  tumidt  and 
lawle^  violence.  Our  civil  rights  are  not  only  threatened  but  ab- 
solutely endangered  by  the  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of 
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the  presS)  ivhieh  in  many  instances,  disregarding  the  restrainlsr  of 
tiie  constitution,  has  degenerated  into  the  grossest  licentiousness* 
Our  liberty  of  conscience,  though  guarantied  to  every  citizen  in 
the  very  foundations  of  our  government,  is  rudely  invaded  by  sy»- 
tematic  persecution,  and  bitter  reviling;  so  that  both  our  politics 
and  our  religion  are  soi^t  to  be  autlKuritatively  tat^t  us  by 
the  would-be  reformers  ofthe  age.  Nor  have  Christian  chorchcw 
escaped  the  conta^on  of  this  moral  epidemic.  Even  ecclesias- 
tical assemblies  of  learned  divuies  have  given  evidence,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  that  they  too  have  suffered  from  the  prevailing 
infection.  Enthusiasm,  fanaticism,  extravagance,  and  every  form 
of  ultraism,  instead  of  being  exhibited  as  formerly  in  rare  instances 
and  sinffle  examples,  known  to  be  avoided  and  pointed  at  to  be 
shunned,  are  becoming  rife  in  every  department  of  society^>*-«Dd 
too  often  find  countenance  and  even  exemplars  in  high  places. 

The  author  before  us  has  alluded  to  some  melancholy  develop* 
nients  of  this  evil  spirit  in  ministers  and  churches,  by  whose  foll^ 
the  cause  of  Christianity  is  suffering  irreparable  mischiefs;  a  9fint 
which,  if  similar  extravagance  should  ever  become  general,  would 
render  religion  contemptible,  and  its  very  name  a  bv-word  and  a 
reproach.  And  while  he  vindicates  the  religion  of  the  Bible  from 
all  share  in  originating  or  justifying  the  ultra  measures  which  he 
deplores,  yet  he  is  constrained  to  admit,  that  even  good  men  are 
too  often  misled  and  ruined  thereby.  The  remedy  he  proposes  is 
doubtless  the  only,  and  would  be  an  all  sufficient  one,  if  universaUy 
adopted,  for  **  when  men  b^in  to  be  better  than  the  Bibub,  they 
are  sure  to  be  wrong.'* 

This  will  be  found  to  be  the  source  of  all  the  error,  superstition, 
and  fanaticism  in  the  religious  world,  since  men  are  ever  prone 
to  call  forth  the  exclamation  of  Jeremiah^ — 

*^  Be  astooiBfaed,  O  ye  heavens,  at  this,  and  be  horribly  a&mAt 
be  ye  very  desobile,  saith  the  Lord.  For  my  people  have  commit- 
ted teo  evils;  they  hsive  firsaken  me  theJbimUttn  qfUving  waierSf 
and  hewed  them  out  cisterns,  broken  cistemSf  tint  can  hM  no 
water." 

And  it  is  obvious  that  when  men  forsake  the  BiUe,  they  are^ 
ufoa  religious  subjects,  out  at  sea,  without  chart,  compass^  or  a 
sinele  star,  to  guide  their  wayward  course.  Hence  enthusiasm 
aaa  mysticism  are  inevitaUe :  they  are  ^*  driven  of  the  winds  imd 
test,"  K>r  when  **  the  light  that  is  in  thee  become  darkneai^  kom 
great  is  thai  darhteul^ 

There  axe  two  topics  of  much  interest  at  the  present  crisis, 
that  have  become  the  subjects  of  much  an^*  declamation,  each 
of  wMch  mi^ht  be  iqipropriatriy  alluded  to  m  this  connexion^  wilb 
the  view  of  lUustratkig  the  nature  and  tendency  of  attempting  ta 
be  wiser  and  better  than  the  Bible  ;-^we  mean  Intemperance  and 
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Slavery.    Tha  former  of  these  topics  has  been  noticed  by  the 
author  in  a  very  correct  and  appropriate  manner. 

In  the  progress  and  success  of  what  is  significantly  called  the 
Temperance  reformation,  we  have  always  rejoiced,  and  so  long 
as  Temperance  societies  devoted  their  ener^es  to  promotii^  totd 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  dnnk  among  their  mem- 
bers, and  laboured,  both  by  precept  and  example,  to  inculcate 
similar  sentiments  and  practice  upon  their  fellow  men,  we  have 
r^arded  them  as  among  the  most  important  and  useful  institutions 
of  the  age.  Indeed,  adhering  to  this,  their  legitimate  object,  they 
have  for  several  years  been  effecting  a  great  revolution  in  the 
opinions  and  practice  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  own  and  other 
lands.  Such  nas  been  thdr  success,  that  there  was  good  reason 
to  hope  for  the  utter  extermination  of  intemperance  trom  the  na- 
tion and  from  the  world.  But  while  this  benevolent  enterprise  was 
in  *'  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment,"  in  an  evil  hour,  some 
of  its  friends,  and  we  regret  to  say,  a  few  of  its  able  advocates, 
have  gone  over  to  the  ultraism  of  the  day,  and  instituted  a  sect, 
created  a  party,  within  the  Temperance  societies  as  such,  which 
seriously  menaces  the  overthrow  of  all  our  sanguine  anticipations. 
Not  content  with  anathematizing  ardent  spirits,  even  when  mixed 
with  wine  or  fermented  liquors,  as  a  drink,  they  attempt  to  dictate 
to  the  churches  of  Jesus  Christ  in  relation  to  the  holv  ordinance 
of  the  Eucharist,  insisting  that  some  substitute  should  be  found  for 
the  ^  fruit  of  the  vine,"  this  being  brought  under  the  ban  of  un^ 
conditional  reprobation.  And  thus,  in  more  than  one  instance,  a 
Temperance  society  has  prescribed  to  ministers  and  churches  the 
mode  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  both  the  medicinal 
and  sacramental  use  of  wine  has  been  prohibited  by  the  terms  d[ 
the  pledge.  This  hscs  destroyed  the  simplicity,  uniformity,  and 
sublimity  of  this  great  and  good  work,  and  instead  of  bringing 
up  a  miffhty  phalanx  of  augmenting  millions  against  intemperance, 
marshaSed  under  one  common  banner,  and  organized  under  one 
•ii^gle  pledge,  the  curse  of  sectarianism  and  party  spirit  among 
temperance  men,  begins  to  divide  our  ranks,  and  turn  our  weapons 
of  assault  upon  one  another,  instead  of  wieidii^  them  against  the 
common  foe.  Hence,  at  this  very  hour,  the  bitter  waters  of  strife 
and  discord  are  in  agitation  among  the  professed  friends  of  tem* 
peranoe,  and  opposition  societies  are  arraying  themselves,  and  a 
separation  of  the  total  and  tee-toCo/  abstinence  men,  is  takii^  place 
«i  our  own  and  other  countries,  which  jodpards  the  frnrther  suc- 
cess, if  not  the  very  existenee  of  the  temperance  enterprise.  Mul- 
titudes of  the  best  friends  of  the  cause  have  been  broi;^  to  a 
stand;  mmteters  and  churches  have  been  constrained  in  conscience 
lo  aosp^  their  activity  and  zeal,  because  of  the  attempts  made  to 
aow  dissenskms  m  their  reaks;  and  members  of  the  same  Xtrnp^ 
ranoe  foeieQr  are  becoming  estranged  from  each  other  by  the  in* 
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temperate  and  rash  denunciation  of  fiery  zealots,  whose  zeal  has 

fot  the  better  of  their  discretioiL    And  even  learned  professors  of 
ivinity  are  labouring  to  prove  that  the  Scriptures  afford  no  au- 
thority for  the  use  oi  fermented  wine  even  for  sacred  purposes. 

A  like  spirit  of  fanaticism  and  wild  extravagance  has  taken 
possession  of  a  small  portion  of  the  community  on  the  question 
of  Slavery,  and  one  which  threatens  to  be  equally  subversive 
of  judicious  efforts  at  promoting  emancipation ;  and  unless  it 
can  be  cured,  it  will  necessarily  defeat  all  hope  of  abolition,  if  it 
do  not  inflict  upon  our  common  country  untold  and  unutterable 
calamities. 

These  misguided  men,  and  we  lament  to  record  that  in  some 
instances  pious  and  excellent  citizens  have  espoused  their  cause, 
having  adopted  the  truism  that  '^  slavery  is  an  evil,"  contend  that 
it  '*  ought  to  be  immediately  abolished,  without  regard  to  conse- 
quences." This  they  argue,  first,  because  it  is  a  sin,  and  they 
can  make  no  compromise  with  sin;  forgetful  that  Christianity  au- 
thorizes no  compulsory  process  to  effect  the  abolition  of  sin,  for 
**  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal ;"  and  forgetful  also 
that  no  sinner  was  ever  driven  or  intimidated  to  genuine  repent- 
ance or  true  reformation.  Secondly,  they  deny  the  "  right  of  pro- 
perty in  man,"  in  the  face  of  the  tenth  commandment  of  the  deca- 
logue, which  distinctly  recognises  the  right  of  property  in  '*a  man 
servant  and  maid  servant,"  as  fully  as  it  does  in  ^  an  ox  or  an 
ass."  And  regardless  of  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
holy  apostles,  neither  of  whom  attempted  to  interfere  with  the 
relation  of  masters  and  slaves,  there  are  Christian  ministers  who 
employ  themselves  in  arraying  the  churches  against  all  who  hold 
slaves,  and  excluding  such  from  the  privileges  of  the  Gospel,  mak- 
ing a  term  of  communion  for  which  there  is  not  the  semblance 
of  ,a  scriptural  warrant 

Such  nave  been  the  excesses  of  this  new  sect  of  immediate 
abolitionists,  organized  in  the  name  of  anti-slavery  societies,  that 
the  true  friends  of  abolition,  gradual  and  ultimate  abolition,  have 
been  discouraged  and  disarmed.  The  citizens  of  the  southern 
atates,  where  davery  is  recognised  by  law,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  these  United  States,  are  not 
only  denounced  from  our  northern  pulpits,  and  by  the  northern 
press,  as  robbers,  pirates,  and  murderers ; — ^but  many  thousands 
of  incendiary  tracts,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers,  are  sent  into 
their  borders,  which  are  calculated,  if  not  designed,  to^  promote 
insurrection  and  bloodshed ;  or  at  least  to  intimidate  those  states, 
by  the  apprehension  of  a  servile  war,  to  an  act  of  emancipation 

This  blind  conspiracy  against  the  civil  rights  of  our  southern 
brethren,  and  this  anti-Christian  crusade  against  our  neighbours, 
whom  we  are  taught  to  love  as  ourselves,  though  it  threatens  the 
dissolution  of  our  national  union,  and  has  already  prompted  to 
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deeds  of  infamy  and  blood,  is  sought  to  be  justified  by  the  peryer* 
sions  of  Holy  Writ  to  which  we  have  alluded;  and  the  enthusiasts 
who  have  created  these  mischiefs  persist  in  their  career  of  mad- 
nessy  unmoved  by  any  consequences,  taking  special  care,  how" 
ever,  that  none  6{  those  consequences  fall  upon  their  own  heads* 

All  this  delusion  is  but  another  modification  of  the  purest  fanati- 
cism, and  its  votaries,  however  unconsciously,  are  verging  rapidly 
to  the  career  of  Matthias  and  other  kindred  spirits.  We  refer 
now  only  to  those  who  are  sincere  in  their  extravagance,  and  not 
to  desisrning  men  whose  agency  in  this  work  may  be  prompted 
by  fiendish  malignity  or  venal  motives.  These  may  serve  tncir 
purposes  of  individual  aggrandizement,  or  poKtical  perfidy,  and 
may  therefore  earn  for  themselves  a  place  in  the  records  of  guflt 
and  infamy,  while  the  victims  of  their  wiles  may  merit  our  cotii- 
miseration  rather  than  our  censures. 

But  we  must  conclude  the  present  paper,  having  already  ex^ 
ceeded  the  ordinary  limits  of  a  review,  by  expressing  our  hearty 
cottvictiony  that  the  author  of  the  present  narrative  of  imposture 
has  done  ample  justice  to  the  subject  be  has  undertaken,  and  that 
Us  work,  wherever  it  is  read,  wiu  tend  to  promote  a  healthy  tone 
of  public  sentiment,  on  the  genend  subject  of  vHraiwm,  wMch, 
prevalent  as  it  is  in  our  country,  must  be  regai'ded  as  alike  dan* 
gerous  to  our  liberties  and  to  our  religion. 
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The  Italian  Sketch  Book.   By  an  American,   Philadelphia:  Key 
&BiddIe:  1835.    12mo.  pp.  216. 

A  BOOK  on  Italy  toondfl  common  place,  and  seems  to  promise  little  more  tban  ths 
uninteresting  reiteration  of  trite  topics  and  stale  remark.  The  author  of  this  toI- 
ume,  however,  has  judiciously  avoided  the  beaten  path  of  description  and  comment, 
and  struck  out  new  sources  of  interest  to  hu  readers,  by  directing  their  attention, 
not  so  much  to  the  scenery,  the  antiquities  or  the  present  condition  of  Italy,  or  its 
treasures  of  art,  as  to  the  mood  of  mind  which  these  call  up  in  the  observer.  He 
dwells  not  on  the  palpable  objects  which  touch  the  chords  of  feeling,  but  endeavours 
rather  to  deepen  and  prolong  the  vibrations  which  they  have  produced,  and  to  swell 
the  melody  of  thought  onward  in  the  heart  of  the  reader,  and  prolong  it  through 
the  various  forms  of  reflective  sentiment  The  design  of  the  writer  seems  to  be 
purely  ideal;  and  he  developes  the  treasured  resources  of  the  land  of  his  sojourn,  for 
the  purpose  of  imparting  their  mental  value:  he  exhibits  them  not  as  specific  objeets 
of  admiration,  but  as  the  means  of  enriching  and  ennobling  the  moral  aesociatiom  t» 
which  they  give  occasion. 

It  is  this  peculiar  feature  of  the  present  work,  which  forms  its  chief  reoommeo- 
dation,  and  which  greatly  enhances  its  value,  as  a  production  of  American  mindf 
particularly  as  the  first  attempt  of  a  young  writer.  The  life  of  intellect  is  senti- 
ment Thought,  in  all  its  most  vivid  and  generous  forms,  springs  firom  the  oatiTS 
soil  of  the  affections,  and  is  not  to  be  elicited  by  mechanical  processes,  or  direct  cul- 
tivation. In  no  era  of  the  world  has  ideal  power  been  so  signally  manifested,  as  in 
those  most  distinguished  for  a  generous  nurture  of  the  heart  It  is  not  a  cold  intel- 
lectual beauty  which  has  preserved  the  groat  productions  of  antiquity;  it  is  the  im- 
passioned life  that  glows  in  them. 

The  present  forms  of  society,  the  prevuling  pursuits,  and  the  customary  modes 
of  education  in  England,  are  all  confessedly  injurious  to  mental  character,  in  their 
tendency  to  repress  sentiment  and  excursive  thought  The  absorbing  interest  of 
subjects  connected  with  physical  science  and  political  economy,  is  withdrawing  tlw 
general  attention  from  the  resources  of  literature  and  the  pleasures  of  taste.  Coo- 
ventional  habits  are  daily  gaining  upon  whatever  remains  of  ideal  or  poetic  c]»rao» 
ter,  in  society  and  in  individuals!  The  struggle  for  mere  subsistence  is  generally 
become  too  arduous  and  too  serious  an  affair,  to  leave  room  for  those  recreationa  of 
body  and  of  mind,  which  formerly  served  the  office  of  embodying  imagiaatkm  and 
cherbhing  taste,  while  they  filled  up  the  hours  of  leisure. 

Whatever  is  true  of  England,  in  these  respects,  is  emphatically  so  of  America. 
For,  if  the  plentiful  resources  of  our  own  country,  leave  the  majority,  among  ne,  free 
fi-om  the  pressure  of  anxiety,  in  regard  to  a  livelihood,  the  devotion  to  gain  has  an 
effect  not  less  baneful  on  character  than  the  causes  before  mentioned;  tending,  as  it 
does,  to  blunt  the  finer  sensibilities,  and  repress  the  nobler  aspirations  of  the  souL 
We  are  unfortunate,  too,  as  respects  the  influence  derived  from  education,  flw 
narrow  ocorae  to  which  we  are  limited,  and  the  hurried  manner  in  which  the  du- 
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tiAh  both  of  papU  ind  of  teaoher,  are  deapatched,  leava  va  no  scope  for  tboee  ezoor- 
site  habits  of  thought,  which  form  the  main  design  of  education,  and  which  redeem 
■o  nobly  the  character  of  the  literary  institutions  of  England.  Our  brief  processes 
of  parsing  and  construing  the  letter  of  the  classics,  preclude  us  from  one  of  the  am- 
plest sources  of  mental  inspiration.  Education,  even  in  its  highest  forms,  effects  little 
&r  the  discipline  of  the  intellect,  and  exerts  still  less  influmce  on  the  formation  of 
character. 

From  all  these  causes  the  general  mind  sufiers  deterioration.  The  standard  of 
intellectual  attainment  and  of  intellectual  effort,  remains  comparatively  low;  and 
such  must  be  the  condition  of  any  community,  in  which  all  ingenuous  aspiration 
after  the  ideal,  is  deadened  or  depressed,  by  the  counteracting  influence  of  merce- 
nary Tiews  regarding  the  pursuits  and  purposes  of  life. 

The  element  of  deep  and  vivid  feeling  is  that  in  which  our  intellectual  atmosphere 
is  lacking.  But  it  is  this  principle  alone  which  can  lift  up  thought  to  the  dignity 
of  sentiment,  and  identify  it  with  that  which  is  imperishable  in  man,  or  diffuse  it 
throughout  the  character  of  a  community.  We  set  a  peculiar  value,  therefore,  on 
eveiy  work  which  indicates  the  predominance  of  ingenuous  feeling  and  ennobling 
sentiment,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer;  and  the  volume  before  us  seems  happily  adapt- 
ed to  impart  the  emotions  under  which  it  seems  to  have  been  written. 

We  quote  the  author's  reflections  on  the  Coliseum,  as  a  pleasing  specimen  of  the 
tone  and  style  of  the  whole  book. 

**  Of  all  impressions  from  antiquity,  derived  from  the  ruins  at  Rome,  none  is  more 
vivid  and  lasting  than  that  inspired  by  the  Coliseum,  when  yiewed  under  circum- 
stances best  calculated  for  effect  Such  are  the  quiet  and  mystery,  the  shadowy 
aspect  and  mild  illumination  of  moonlight  Availing  myself  of  a  season  like  this, 
H  was  with  something  of  awe  that  I  approached  to  partake  of  a  pleasure,  in  its  very 
nature  melancholy,  yet  in  the  highest  degree  attractive  to  the  imagination,  and  cal- 
culated to  awaken  many  of  the  deepest  sentiments,  especiaUy  those  by  which  the 
ftUow-feeling  of  our  race  is  nurtureid  and  sustained.  And  as  the  scene,  in  all  its 
actual  beauty,  environed  by  associations  more  impressive  than  its  past  magnificence, 
and  reposing  in  a  light  more  tender  than  gleamed  from  the  eager  eyes,  which  once 
shone  out  m>m  its  now  dim  arches,  broke  upon  my  sight,  I  seemed  to  have  come 
ibrth  to  hold  communion — ^not  with  the  material  form,  but  with  the  very  spirit  of 
antiquity.  There,  its  massive  walls  circling  broadly,  pre-eminent  in  lingering  pride, 
stands  the  Coliseum.  As  the  monarch  of  ruins,  its  dark  outline  seems  defined  with 
most  commanding  prominence,  while  surrounding  objects  are  lost  or  blended  in 
shade.  Its  many  arched  recesses  are  rendered  still  more  obscure  by  the  veil  of  sha- 
dow, or  partially  revealed  in  the  congenial  light  Through  some  of  them  the  silent 
stars  may  be  seen  at  their  far-off  vigils  in  the  heavens,  and  again  a  fragment,  which 
the  hand  of  time  has  spared,  abruptly  bars  the  view.  Over  some,  the  long  grass, 
that  sad  frieze  which  antiquity  ever  attaches  to  the  architecture  of  man,  hangs  mo- 
tionless, and,  as  a  lattice,  divides  the  falling  moonbeams,  or  waves  gently  in  the 
night  breeie.  But  it  is  when  standing  beneath  one  of  those  arches,  and  vainly  scan- 
ning the  length  of  the  half-iUumined  corridor,  or  looking  down  upon  the  mss-grown 
area,  marked  by  a  single  path,  that  a  sense  of  the  events  and  times  of  which  this 
ruin  is  the  monument,  and  its  suggestions  the  epitaph,  gradually  gains  upon  the  at- 
tention, like  the  home  thoughts  wMch  a  strain  of  fiuniliar  music  has  aroused.  The 
gorgeous  spectacle  of  Rome's  congregated  wisdom  and  beauty  thronging  the  vast 
galleries,  now  lost  or  crumbling  through  age,  the  glitter  of  wealth,  the  pomp  of 
power,  the  eageruess  of  curiosity,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  varied  passions,  which  onoe 
rendered  this  a  scene  of  unequalled  pageantry, — all  come,  at  the  call  of  memory,  to 
contrast  themselves  with  the  same  scene  now,  dad  in  the  solemnity  of  solitude  and 
decay. 

**  But  yet  another  retrospection,  inducing  deeper  emotions,  occupies  the  mind  and 
throws  over  the  scene  a  higher  interest  What  an -amount  of  hurasn^suffisring  have 
thei0  dark  walls  witnessed!   Could  they  but  speak,  what  a  tale  of  horror  would  be 
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tnlbl^ed!  How  often  ku  min,  in  tU  his  m^go  or  liii  eoltiTatod  dignity,  been 
■fcaiidened  in  thia  wide  urea  lo  the  beaete  of  tbe  fiireet,—- mora  aolitBrj  wImb  ear- 
sounded  by  hie  unpttyinff  )dnd,  than  when  alone  with  tbe  lordly  brute  in  hie  deaert 
domaiAt  How  much  or  human  blood  baa  thia  damp  earth  drunk,  and  how  often 
npop  ita  calmmy  aur&oe  baa  the  human  fi>rm  been  atretched  in  agony  or  death! 
Nor  waa  thia  the  theatre  of  effort  and  wo  only  to  the  phyaicai  nature.  Who  can 
eatimate  the  panga  of  yearning  afibction  whidi  have  wrun^  the  departing  apirit,  the 
^ling  of  utter  deaolation  with  which  the  barbarian  haa  bud  down  hia  unaonported 
ktb$d  and  died  in  the  midat  of  hia  enemiea?  Who  can  diatinctljr  imagine  the  con- 
centration of  every  aentiment  in  that  of  the  loye  of  exiatence,  which  haa  nerved  the 
arm  of  the  combatant,  and  the  atem  deapair  with  which  he  haa  at  length  rellnquiahed 
hia  dearly  aold  life?  Far  leaa  might  one  hope  to  realize  the  deep  energy  with  which 
the  martyr  to  Ua  fiulh  haa  here  given  prom  of  ita  power.  There  ia  aomething  holy 
in  a  apot  which  baa  witneaaed  the  mlnntary  aacriBoe  of  exiatenoe  to  the  oanee  of 
Oiriatiamty..  Of  beautiful  and  aobliaae,  aa  well  aa  terrible  apectadea,  haa  thia  been 
the  aeene.  Where  haa  youth  aeemed  ao  pure  in  ita  lovelineaa,  or  manhood  ao  noble 
fn  ita  might,  or  age  ao  venerable  in  ita  majesty,  aa  here?  K  in  thia  ruined  amphi. 
theatre,  homanitv  haa  been  most  debaaed,  by  the  deapoiling  hand  of  cruelty,  where 
kaa  ahe  exhibited  mere  of  the  aoblimeat  of  her  energiea— the  apirit  of  ael^aacrifioeT 
Often  aa  thia  air  haa  wafted  tbe  aigfa  and  groana  of  aufferinfr  and  lemorae,  haa  it  not 
jikewiae  borne  upward  the  ^njer  of  &ith  and  the  thankagiving  of  joyftil  confidence? 
Though  glancea  of  ferocity  and  revenge  have  been  turned,  in  impotent  malignity, 
through  thia  broad  opening  to  the  amiung  aky  above,  how  often  have  eyea,  beuning 
with  rorgiving  love,  or  fiiM  in  religioua  fervour,  looked  into  ita  blue  deptha,  fltmi 
the  awful  death  of  the  Coliaeum! 

**  Aud  yet,  while  the  abandonment  and  decay  of  Fbvian'a  amphitheatre  plainly  in- 
dicate the  departure  of  thoae  ideaa  and  cuetoma,  in  accordance  with  which  it  waa 
leared,  the  Question  forcibly  auggeata  itself  to  the  obaerver  of  its  remaina,  has  the 
principle,  which  sustained  ao  long  an  inatitutfon  like  thia,  utterly  and  forever  de^ 
parted?  Have  we  nothing  in  mtr  ejqperienoe,  reaemUing  what  aeema  to  have  origi- 
jiated  in  a  deeper  aentiment  than  caprice,  and  fhim  ita  rang  continuance  and  popu- 
jarity,  haa  an  apparent  ftiundation  in  our  nature?  The  re]»y  to  auch  ael^interroga- 
tiona  la  offirmative.  What  atudent  of  humanity,  or  obaerver  of  man,  doea  not  reoog- 
ntae  the  aame  principle  operating  eternally?  Thoae  who  hold  the  ayatem  of 
Chriatianity,  in  ita  purity,  hold  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  principle.  Individual 
man  has  arrayed  a^inst  him  the  varied  force  of  clrcomatancea  without  and  paaai<m 
within.  OftheinaidioiiBiieaa,  the  power  of  theae  opponenta,  who  b  ignorant?  And 
there  are,  toot  apectators— too  oflen  as  hear^esa,  curious,  and  cold  locdcera  on,  aa 
thoae  which  thronged  the  gaUeriea  of  the  Coliseum.** 

The  vein  of  sentiment  by  which  the  author  of  this  work  seems  to  be  eharaeter* 
Seed,  is  that  of  deep  and  vivid  sympathy  with  the  noblest  attributes  of  man.  The 
pervading  grandeur  of  the  eKtemal  aoene  amidst  which  he  pursues  his  refleetiens^ 
eonduoes  to  this  eftbct;  and  ita  not  leaa  Impreasive  tracea  of  decay,  tend  to  throw  a 
penaivB  ahade  over  hia  aolitary  muainga.  The  tinge  of  thought  which  ia  imparted 
fay  the  cheracteriatio  acenes  and  objeota  of  Italy,  pasaes  naturally  into  the  atyle  of 
the  writer,  and  odoors  the  ezpraaaion  with  an  appropriate  and  not  unpleasing  hne» 
His  language,  in  general,  ia  eharaeterized  by  dignity  and  impreaaiveneaa,  and  yields 
gracefully  to  the  esqpreaaion  of  thoae  gentler  moods  of  thought  which  his  subject 
qfUn  inspires. 

The  dim  and  floating  ideas  which  haunt  the  mind,  in  scenes  such  as  this  author 
deaeribea,  it  ia  not  alwaya  easy  to  express  in  forms  distinctly  felt,  yet  not  too  nueh 
defined*  There  is,  accordingly,  an  ocearional  acntence  in  hia  book,  which  is  charge* 
fUe  with  vagueneaa  and  obacurity.  Another  ground  of  criticiam  ia  the  too  uniform 
effort  to  aoatain  the  diction  to  a  given  point  The  style,  therefore,  lacks  sometimes 
th^t  variable  and  pliant  character  which  is  an  essential  attribute  of  apontaneeo^  and 
ftalval  thflogfat  -A  fbndneaa  fer  particular  tnma  of  expieaaioii,'and  the  hahitoal 
sMee^a  peculiar  word,  are  also  ehargeaUe  among  the  alight  deibcts  of  style. 
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But  tiMW  minor  topics  of  critieinn  wo  oonsider  os  mattan  num  qipvopriito  ftr 
the  daily  pte«;  and  we  would  take  leave  of  the  author  in  tenna  of  apprabation  and 
encooragonient,  as  having,  in  hii  present  attempt,  gfiven  promiee  of  no  ordinaiy  ox* 
oellenoe  in  the  department  of  miaceUaneoiie  writing. 


Indian  Sketches;  taken  during  an  Expedition  to  the  Pawnee 
Tribes.  By  John  T.  Irving  Jr.  2  vols.  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchh 
ard:  1835. 

Wk  confess  that  we  have  rarely  read  a  book,  whether  of  &ct  or  fiction,  that  has 
interested  onr  feelings  more  than  the  above  work  of  young  Mr.  Irvmg.  TlierB  were 
two  circumstances  that  rather  predisposed  us  to  regard  it  with  dispositions  not  the 
most  oordiaL  We  had  perused  with  satisikcUon  the  **Tour  on  the  Prairies,*'  and 
were  inclined  to  consider  any  other  production  of  a  similar  character  as  altogether 
superfluous,  after  the  neat  and  graphic  delineations  from  the  pen  of  Geoffrey  Orayon. 
A  publication,  too,  from  one  of  the  name  of  irv<i^,  who  had  no4  the  prefix  of 
Wtakinglmky  was  rather  grating  to  our  ears ;  as  that  particular  combination  was 
associated  in  our  recollections  with  so  much  that  was  attractive,  nay,  ftacinattng  in 
our  literature.  It  appeared  a  bold  step  to  connect  that  familiar  name  with  any  new 
attempt  in  composition;  and  we  should  have  deeply  regretted  the  occnrreDce,  if 
frilure,  or  even  mediocrity  had  attended  the  ei&>rt  But  our  apprehensions  we» 
soon  dissipated ;  and  we  felt  assured  that  the  name  of  Irving  was  in  no  danger  of 
being  tarnished  at  the  hands  of  the  youthful  author  of  the  •*  Indian  Sketchea*" 
Though  perused  by  us  shortly  after  the  work  alluded  to  above  by  bis  enineni  iela» 
tive,  this  expedition  to  the  Pawnee  Tribes  had  ifone  of  the  sameness  of  a  twiee^toU 
tale.  The  greater  extent  of  the  journey  in  which  our  author  bore  a  part,  and  the 
more  varied  tribes  of  the  Isr  west,  with  which  the  business  of  the  mission  eonneot* 
ed  his  eompanions  and  himself  enabled  him  to  give  greater  diversity  to  his  narra- 
tive, and  placed  in  his  possession  more  materials  for  anecdotes  illustrative  of  Indiaa 
character  and  habits.  Of  these  he  has  most  happily  availed  himself;  and  wo  donht* 
whether,  from  any  woxk  that  has  seen  the  light  fi>r  several  years,  better  and  clearer 
ideas  of  the  savage  life,  and  occupations,  and  dispositions  of  the  aborigines  who 
roam  over  the  vast  prairies  of  our  western  possessions,  could  possibly  be  oc^lectod. 
To  say  that  the  *«  Sketches**  are  as  well  written  as  the  **Tour  on  the  Prairies,'* 
might  be  thought  hazardous ;  and  yet,  with  some  occasional  and  slight  inacemra- 
cies,  which  a  very  Uttle  care  would  correct,  we  may  &irly  pronounce  it,  admirably 
done ;  and  that,  except  with  the  productions  of  his  distinguished  namesake,  and  • 
ftw  others,  it  may  well  bear  a  comparison  with  the  writings  of  any  of  our  Amerioaii 
anthers.  We  can  moreover  assert,  that  though  in  point  of  eompsstftim  it  may  yisU 
the  palm  to  the  «* Tour;**  in  that  of  vaUrwi^  it  is  decidedly  superior.  There  is  in  it 
much  more  that  is  spirit-stirring;  more  that  enchains  the  attention,  and  hwries  tfao 
leader  along  with  the  narrator.  The  second  expedition  went  farther  among  tht 
savage  tribes  of  the  fhmtier ;  it  encountered  a  greater  degree  of  real  danger  and 
the  personal  adventures,  too,  of  the  writer  of  the  present  book,  were  of  oonsideimbfy 
more  interest  He  had  a  better  subject  for  a  production  that  was  likely  to  attraol 
public  notice ;  and  he  had  the  ability  to  avail  himself  of  his  advantages. 

A  vein  of  sprightly  humour  pervades  these  volumes,  which  tmds  them  an  addif 
tional  charm.  There  is  an  easy,  quiet  manner  about  Mr.  Irving,  that  renders  hit 
mode  of  narratiAi  very  attractive.  There  is  no  pretension;  no  aflfeetationt  al  if 
mmple  and  natural,  yet  lively.  We  had  marked  several  passages  fiir  astraetiQn;  but 
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as  our  limtti  in  this  rapid  notice,  would  not  allow  of  any  eztonded  oritieiim,  we 
think  it  would  be  doin|f  injuitice  to  the  author  to  preaent  merely  a  ftw  pagea  of  hia 
book,  and  we  therefore  content  ourselves  with  these  (jreneral  remarks ;  referring  oor 
readers  to  the  book  itself,  from  which  we  may  confidently  promise  that  they  will 
receive  abundant  satisfaction. 


The  Conquest  of  Florida,  by  Hernando  de  Sota  By  Theodore 
Irving.  2  vols.  12mo.  Philadelphia :  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard : 
1835. 

^  Anothir  ;  and  yet  another  !** — ^There  really  appears  some  stran(|re  affinity  be- 
tween  the  name  of  Irving  and  the  aptitude  for  authorship.  We  had  scaioely  read 
the  **  Indian  Sketches,'*  when  we  alighted  upon  another  production  of  this  prolifie 
family.  Like  most  of  the  works  of  iiis  distinguished  uncle,  and  analogous  to  that 
we  have  just  mentioned,  it  is  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  history  and  manners 
of  the  aborigines,  and  of  the  conquerors  and  settlers  of  the  new  world — American 
subjects,  treated,  as  they  should  be,  by  American  pens.  All  efforts,  worthily  to  re- 
cord the  history  of  our  continent,  and  the  biographies  of  those  who  have  adorned 
its  pages,  should  assuredly  meet  with  lively  encouragement-— especially  upon  the 
part  of  those  who  are  training  their  youthfbl  pens  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
The  present  attempt,  however,  of  this  young  author,  would  well  bring  credit  on  a 
much  older  man,  for  he  needs  no  special  indulgence  on  the  score  of  youth  or  inex- 
perience. The  History  exhibits  considerable  research  and  industry ;  and  is  proof 
of  a  discriminating  and  inquiiing  mind.  It  developes,  also,  much  good  taste ;  and 
the  style  is  lively  and  agreeable,  dSifigured  by  as  few  inaccuracies  as  are  generally 
encountered  in  a  production  of  its  length.  If  any  improvement  were  suggested,  it 
might  be,  perhaps,  in  a  curtailment  of  its  siie ;  the  second  volume,  particularly, 
containing  descriptions  very  similar  to  what  had  been  before  recorded.  We  may 
hint,  also,  that  many  incidenii  are  stated,  which  carry  with  them  so  much  of  the 
air  of  the  marvellous,  that  their  insertion  should  have  been  accompanied  with  some 
doubts  as  to  their  perfect  accuracy,  or  some  qualification  of  the  terms  in  which  they 
are  set  down.  These  are,  however,  but  slight  imperfections;  and  there  is  authori^, 
too,  for  all  that  is  comprised  in  the  volumes. 

The  **Ckmquest'*  is  a  compilation,  principally  from  the  worl^  of  Gareilaso  de  la 
Vega,  and  the  anonymous  Portuguese  author,  who  has  also  treated  of  the  adven- 
tures  of  De  Soto.  Occasional  use  is  made  of  Herrera.  The  firat  writer  named 
is  chiefly  followed  by  Mr.  Irving,  for  reasons  he  details,  and  which  may  be  satis- 
factory, though  it  u  very  easy  to  perceive  now  partial  Gareilaso  is,  throughout,  to 
the  Spaniards.  This  partiality  is  a  little  extraordinary,  as  Gareilaso  was  a  Peru- 
vian by  birth,  and  would  be  supposed  to  entertain  a  deep  feeling  for  the  barbarities 
exercised  towards  his  unhappy  country,  by  her  selfish  and  blood-thirsty  conquerors. 
But  there  is  none  of  this  latter  sentiment  in  the  Indian's  book.  All,  on  the  side  of 
the  Spaniards,  is  chivalrous  and  noble.  So,  for  the  most  part,  Rfr.  Irving  sdems  to 
think.  We  differ  here  fit>m  him  in  toto,  and  confess,  that  we  could  not  read  the 
details  of  the  slaughter  of  so  many  thousands  of  the  unoffending  natives—though 
their  death  was  surrounded  with  all  the  glitter  of  chivalrous  war,  and  their  skyen 
professed  to  fight  under  the  banners  of  the  Cross  of  Christr— without  deep  shudder- 
ing. There  was  much  room  for  philosophic  reflection.  Mr.  Irving  has  omitted  it; 
probably  from  a  fear  of  extending  his  book ;  or  because  his  plan*  may  have  been 
merely  to  fhmish  a  dear  statement  of  the  facU  as  they  have  been  handed  down 
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by  the  early  authorities.  These,  indeed,  constitute  enough  to  reward  attention ;  fbr 
there  is  much  in  these  Tolumes  to  excite  both  the  imagination  and  reason.  The 
subject,  too,  is  one  generally  less  familiar  than  the  other  conquests  of  the  Spaniards 
in  the  New  World. 


Anne  Grey.   A  Novel.   Edited  by  the  author  of  Granby.  2  vols. 
12ino.    Philadelphia:  1835. 

This  dotbI  bebngs  to  the  same  dass  with  those  of  Miss  Austen.  It  is  fUl  of 
lively  and  graphic  descriptions  of  domestic  scenes,  and  of  dialogues  rather  more 
remarkable  for  naturalness  and  na^veU,  than  for  piquancy  or  wit  The  characters 
«e  deverly  drawn,. and  well  sustained;  and  the  interest  is  kept  up  to  the  end  of 
the  book.  The  character  of  Charlotte  Darentry,  the  villain  of  the  piece,  seems 
rather  forced  and  unnatural  in  some  respects,  although  for  the  most  part  true  to 
nature.  Her  leading  motive,  that  of  avenging  the  supposed  wrongs  of  her  father, 
against  her  real  and  substantial  benefoctors,  u  out  of  all  keeping.  But  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  of  a  novel  writer,  undoubtedly,  is  to  invent  adequate  motives  for 
the  conduct  of  his  personages ;  such  motives  as  will  supply  sufficient  and  consistent 
•ctioa  throughout  the  narrative.  The  writer  who  accomplishes  this,  must  be  a 
philosopher  as  well  as  a  genius ;  and  the  want  of  ability  to  effisct  it  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  failure.  One  feature  in  tiie  novel  under  consideration  must 
strike  every  reader,  namely,  that  the  whole  business  of  the  story — the  beginnixig, 
the  middle,  and  the  end — ^is  2oee.  All  the  characters  are  gentlefolks  of  good  estate ; 
and  their  whole  emi^yment  seems  to  be  to  make  love  and  negotiate  marriages* 
When  the  younger  parties  are  all  *^  married  q^,"  and  the  Marplot  of  the  play  is 
punished  according  to  the  laws  of  poetical  justice,  the  curtain  falls,  and  the  audi- 
ence is  dismissed. 

The  book  may  be  safely  recommended  as  a  complete  Lover*s  Manual  and  Vade 
Mecum. 


The  Gipsey.  A  Novel  By  the  author  of  Richelieu,  &c,  Harp^ 
&  Brothers.  New  York:  1835. 

Me.  James,  the  author  of  the  Gipsey,  has  written  several  historical  novels,  Riche- 
fieu,  Damley,  ^bc,  which  have  procured  him  some  reputation,  both  at  home  and 
in  this  country.  He  has  now  attempted  a  work  of  pure  fiction ;  and  has  produced 
rather  an  interesting  story,  marked,  however,  by  several  faults  and  deficiencies, 
some  of  which  we  will  proceed  to  enumerate.  The  first  is  one  which  we  have  no^ 
tioed  in  another  article,  namely,  the  want  of  ability  to  invent  sufficient  motives  for 
the  conduct  of  his  characters.  This  deficiency,  which,  in  the  instance  already 
aOnded  to,  only  occasioned  a  want  of  consistency  in  the  character  of  one  personage, 
has,  in  the  ease  of  the  novel  we  are  now  noticing,  rendered  the  whole  story  utterly 
and  totally  improbable.  For  example— an  English  nobleman  is  shot  by  his  brother 
for  not  supplying  him  with  money  to  support  his  extravagance;  and  the  brother, 
supposing  he  has  killed  his  man,  enters  upon  the  title  and  inheritance,  and  holds 
them  for  twenty^me  years,  or  thereabouts.  Meantime,  the  earl,  who  is  not  killed, 
changes  his  name,  deserts  his  own  daughter  and  his  country,  comes  to  America, 
and  lives  among  the  Indians.  At  the  end  of  the  time,  he  goes  home  to  procure 
money  to  accomplish  some  benevolent  purpose  for  the  Indians,  and  remains  fbr 
a  time  in  concealment  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  brother,  and  in  dose  oom- 
mmiioQ  with  a  certain  gipsey,  who  was  the  witness  of  the  siqiposed  murder.  After 
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»  fiMt tel  of  bofllla  and  intri^e,  **too  tedioos  to  describe**  in  a  misoellaneoiu 
aoCiee,  hi  oomee  forward  and  claimf  hia  title  and  eat&te-Hnot  to  reinstate  his  heir, 
or  ^nniah  his  brother,  or  for  anj  reason  supposable  on  the  principlei  of  commoa 
aens»-»bat  to  save  the  g^ipsej  ftom  the  necessity  of  telling  the  truth,  in  order  to 
«ecape  firom  a  criminal  prosecution.  This  is  the  plot  of  the  **  Gipsey,*'  and  it  is 
what  a  Yankee  would  call  a  **yery  likely  story/* 

The  next  fault  of  Mr.  James,  apparent  in  his  other  novels  as  well  as  in  this,  is  a 
total  want  of  dramatic  power.  He  cannot  distinguish  and  individualize  his  charac- 
ters by  their  language.  They  do  not  speak  in  character.  The  style  of  the  dialogue 
is  hardly  distinguishable  ftom  that  of  the  narrative.  The  nobleman  and  the  gipeey, 
the  gentleman  and  the  groom,  all  use  as  good  and  as  dull  English  as  Mr.  James 
himselC  Almost  the  only  attempt  at  characteristic  language,  is  in  the  case  of  the 
<rid  gipsey  woman,  who  is  coarse  and  vulgar  enough,  without  being  racy  or  peen* 
Har  in  her  expressions.  This  is  a  grievous  fault  It  deprives  the  story  of  Chat 
vividness  and  verinmilitude,  which,  in  Scott  and  Shakspeare,  give  the  world  of 
flotion  the  ulerest  of  real  lift,  and  make  their  characters  our  personal  acquaim- 


Mr,  Jasie8*s  historical  novels  are  much  better  than  the  Gipsey,  and  we  have  s 
reodleetion  of  having  read  the  story  of  John  Marston  Hall  with  an  unusual  degree 
of  interest 

Horse  Shoe  Robinson;  a  tale  of  the  Tory  Ascendancy,  by  the 
author  of  "  Swallow  Barn." 

**  I  say  the  tale  as  it  was  said  to  me.** 

Lay  of  the  Lui  ICnttftl 

In  two  volumes.  Second  edition.   Philadelphia:  Carey,  Lea  & 
Blanchard. 

Tn  author  of  this  work  is  as  remarkable  for  the  variety  as  for  the  extent  of  his 
talents.  Before  the  appearance  of  iS^iiMiUotp  Bam  he  was  known  as  an  able  lawyer, 
un  acute  politician,  and  an  accomplished  speaker.  Since,  by  the  publication  of 
BwaOow  Bam  and  Horse  Shoe  Robinson,  he  has  placed  himself  tn  the  firont  rank  of 
the  literature  of  his  country.  He  does  every  thing  with  great  apparent  eaae;— at 
the  bar,  in  a  public  awcmbly,  or  with  the  pen,  he  is  equally  at  home. 

Swallow  Bam  and  Horse  Shoe  Robinson  both  bear  the  impress  of  high  talent,  hot 
ttMttgh  from  \ba  same  pen,  they  are  of  a  decidedly  dififerent  intellectual  charaetar—* 
M  amch  so^  that  if  Horse  Shoe  Robinson  had  appeared  anonymously,  perhaps  it 
Would  Iwve  been  attributed  as  seen  to  any  of  the  distinguiBhed  literary  charaetsn 
«f  our  country  as  to  the  author  of  Swallow  Barn«  Not  only  is  the  style  dilTerent,  ^ 
tat  the  oast  and  train  of  mind  seem  of  a  different  mould  and  fashion.  In  Swallow 
Bam  the  inotdento  are  fow,  and  a  very  slight  story— if  it  may  be  ealled  a  story — 
i  aa  •  thread  to  oonneet  a  number  of  weQ  written  and  highly  graphic  sketches 
t  of  them  of  a  quiet  and  humorous  character.  In  Horse  Shoe  RoUnson,  stir' 
tiog  incidents,  startling  develqmients,  and  powerfol  emetionsy  rouse  you  almost  in 
tfao  irat  page,  and  bear  you  oof  to  the  laat  We  place  ooarselves  in  an  easy  attitude 
when  we  c^n  Swallow  Bam,  and  we  love  to  linger  on  the  page  so  ftill  of  sly  hu- 
mour and  of  minute  and  beautiful  description  given  too  in  rac^  and  pointed  lan- 
guagOp  such  as  would  have  delighted  the  old  worthies  of  English  literature.  In 
Horse  Shoe  Robinson  we  stop  not  to  think  of  the  stylo— we  do  not  pause  over  a 
bippily  turned  sentence,  though  there  are  many  of  them,  but  we  hurry  on— like 
t  Skoa  himaetf^-with  oir  feelijugi  iB  ia  a  glow,  white  noviag  aooidflnta,  wiM 
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adventore  and  devoted  love,  heroic  achievement,  and  partisan  proflig'acy  and  aban- 
donment,  arrest  our  attention  by  turns,  but  never  suffer  it  to  muse.  Horse  Shoe  is 
a  new  creation,  original  and  striking,  but  perfectly  natural.  And  though  the  autlior 
has  placed  him  in  many  different  situations,  he  has,  with  great  tact,  discrimina- 
tion, and  talent,  preserved  his  characteristics  throughout.  The  reader  cannot  but 
feel  that  such  a  character  has  been,  and  he  involuntarily  recurs  to  the  author^s 
motto, — 

M I  say  the  tale  as  it  was  said  to  me.** 

Bot  bow  little  was  in  fact  said  to  the  author — and  what  a  glowing  and  dramatic  go- 
moa  he  must  possess  who  can  call  up  such  vivid  incidents,  and  preserve  the  unity 
-*4he  oneness  of  character — through  all  their  changes. 

To  find  what  &u]t  we  may,  for  we  had  forgotten  it  was  a  part  of  our  duty,  we 
should  say  that  Major  Butler  has  perhaps  too  little  character  for  his  office  and  the 
situation  in  which  he  is  thrown.  He  is  too  much  like  most  of  Scott's  heroes — ^f  he 
mere  creature  for  the  development  of  others*  energies — the  slave  of  circumstances 
which  he  never  controls.  And  though  Mildred's  character  is  woU  drawn,  yet  there 
is  a  striking  incongruity  in  relation  to  her.  The  author  labours  to  account  for  Mil* 
dred*s  devotion  to  Butler,  and  for  the  confiding  love  that  in  its  intensity  throws  off 
its  maiden  reserve,  and  prompts  her  to  go  to  the  camp  of  Comwallis,  with  the  hope 
of  seeing  him,  to  her  secluded  and  romantic  education,  her  ignorance,  or  rather  her 
disregard  of  the  mere  farms  of  society,  and  to  the  early  loss  of  her  mother,  which 
left  her  enthusiastic  spirit  to  its  bent  Afler  accounting  in  this  way  for  the  rewlves 
whieh  take  her  on  her  journey  under  the  guidance  of  Horse  Shoe,  it  turns  out  when 
she  meets  Butler  that  she  is  his  wife,  bound  to  him  by  a  tie  which  required  that 
■he  should  have  acted  as  she  did.  While,  therefore,  the  author  is  endeavouring  to 
prove  to  his  readers  that  Mildred,  unwedded,  without  any  violation  of  maiden  pro- 
priety, considering  the  circumstances  of  her  education,  romantic  mode  of  life,  ^bc., 
might  have  sought  to  save  her  Umer,  it  appears  that  she  was  wedded,  and  was  not 
only  justified  in  going  to  the  camp  of  Comwallis,  but  bound  by  duty  as  well  as  by 
affection  to  go  and  save  her  husband. 

Next  to  the  character  of  Horse  Shoe,  those  of  Mary  Musgrave,  of  her  lover,  and 
of  Habershaw  and  his  tary  associates,  strike  us  most  favourably.  What  a  beautiful 
and  glowing  picture  is  the  narrative  of  Mary'  Musgrave*s  love!  Her  love  is  so 
ehaste,  so  confiding,  so  devoted — ^her  sorrow — the  moving  scene  at  the  funeral — re- 
minds  us  of  Scott. 

The  reckless  conversations  in  the  camp  of  Habershaw  are  excellently  hit>— they 
have  a  good  deal  of  the  flavour  of  the  old  dramatists.  Habershaw  is  a  kind  of  toty 
captain  BobadiL  The  compound  of  the  bully  and  the  coward,  is  admirably  por- 
trayed. 

In  Mr.  Kennedy's  eulogy  on  Mr.  Wirt,  which  he  was  selected  to  deliver  by  his 
brethren  of  the  Baltimore  bar,  he  speaks  justly  of  the  high  literary  talents  of  his 
departed  friend,  and  expresses  a  regret  that  he  had  not  devoted  more  of  his  attentioii 
to  literature.  We  trust  and  believe — for  Mr.  Kennedy  is  just  in  the  palmy  state  of 
]i&  and  intellectr—that  the  day  is  far  distant  when  his  eulogy  shall  be  pronounced, 
but  when  it  is,  we  hope  for  the  sake  of  the  literature  of  our  country,  that  he  may  nol 
awaken  a  similar  regret — ^for,  though  he  has  already  done  much  for  it,  he  can  do 
much  more,  and  he  should  therefore  not  suffer  so  long  an  interval  to  elapse  between 
the  appearance  of  his  next  work  and  Horse  Shoe  Robinson,  as  there  was  between 
this  and  Swallow  Bam.  Yet,  we  must  be  permitted  to  add,  that  in  his  second  work 
there  is  a  degree  oiprolixiiy  which  argues  hurry  in  the  composition.  A  rooie  oqd» 
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oiie  DArratiTe  would  have  been  more  effectiye.  The  novel  u  inch  is  too  volominoos. 
Hough  we  desire  to  hail  him  at  shorter  intervals,  let  him  take  leisure  to  pfitfie 
what,  on  a  review  of  his  wh<de  manuscript,  he  may  himself  deem  redundant 


Four  Years  in  Great  Britain,  1831—1836.  By  Calvin  Colton. 

Om  of  the  most  important  requisites  for  the  advancement  of  a  nation  is,  that  it 
should  properly  and  ftirly  estimate  itself;  that  it  should  know  and  appreciate  ito 
advantages  and  disadvantages — those  things  in  which  it  excels — and  those  in  which 
it  is  excelled  by  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  An  overweening,  unfounded  con- 
ceit of  our  own  superiority,  checks  improvement,  by  depriving  it  of  its  stimulus^ 
and  begete  an  offensive  pride,  which  excites  ridicule ;  too  exalted  an  opinion  of  the 
merite  and  advantages  of  others,  destroys  national  enthusiasm,  produces  servile 
ioiitation,  and  deprives  a  people  of  the  happiness  derived  from  the  consciousness  of 
excellence.  The  first  fault  is  by  fiir  the  most  common,  and  both  are  the  resulte  of 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  mankind— of  ignorance  of  the  habits,  manners,  achieve- 
ments,  and  condition,  of  the  people  of  other  countries.  Hence  the  benefite  of  in- 
tercourse;— by  affording  examples  for  imitation,  by  suggesting  hinto  for  improve- 
ment, by  showing  the  various  effecte  of  different  forms  of  government  and  society, 
it  makes  the  experience  of  every  nation  the  property  of  all— combines  the  efforts 
of  the  educated  and  ingenious  men  of  all  nations,  for  the  common  good,  and  thus 
multiplies  the  energies  of  the  human  mind. 

Of  late  years,  the  modes  of  conveyance  between  Europe  and  this  country,  have 
become  so  rapid,  regular,  and  comfortable,  that  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  is  not 
thought  a  great  undertaking.  The  number  of  travellers  has  vastly  increased,  and 
certainly  with  very  beneficial  effects  to  the  country.  America  has  become  known 
to  Europe,  and  Europe  to  America,  either  by  actual  observation,  or  from  books  of 
travel;  and  although,  perhaps,  we  appreciate  more  fully  than  ever  the  p^^nili^r 
blessings  which  flow  firom  free  institutions,  and  the  union  of  the  civilization  of  the 
old  world,  with  the  boundless  scope  and  undeveloped  resources  of  the  new,  yet 
we  think  the  opinion  is  now  rapidly  gaining  ground,  that  we  are  not  the  only  en- 
lightened nation  in  the  world,  and  that  happiness  and  excellence  aie  not  the  exclu- 
sive attributes  of  our  country.  Some,  indeed,  there  are,  though  few,  who  venture 
to  insinuate,  that  in  some  pointo  we  might  be  improved ;  that  there  might  be  less 
corruption  and  party  spirit  in  politics ;  that  the  law  might  be  more  rigidly  enforced, 
and  life  and  property  be  rendered  mwe  secure;  that  society  might  be  more  refined 
-"education  more  complete— the  fine  arte  more  sedulously  cultivated — ^the  hotcb 
better  kept— and  our  dinners  better  cooked.  These  free-thinkers,  however,  are  for 
the  most  part,  persons  who  have  either  travelled  themselves,  or  have  grained  fiom 
books  and  conversation  accurate  knowledge  of  the  manners,  habits,  and  condition 
of  other  nations,  and  form  but  a  smaU  portion  of  what  is  called  the  intelligent  por- 
tkm  of  our  population. 

One  of  the  most  crying  sins  of  this  country  is,  inordinate  and  excessive  national 
▼aiiity*  Not  content  with  the  many  sources  of  just  and  honourable  pride  which 
we  possess,  we  claim  for  ourselves  merite  to  which  we  have  no  pretension,  and 
which  are  the  resulte  of  great  wealth  and  long  civilization,  or  the  peculiar  bounty 
of  aatnie.  The  refined  elegance  of  France,  and  the  solid  magnificence  of  England; 
the  pure  sky  and  bahny  breezes  of  Italy,  and  the  splendid  scenery  of  Switzerland, 
ece  ours.  The  lavisU  prodigality  of  Providence,  has  concentrated  within  our  favoured 
land,  Um  weahh  and  beenty,  and  the  delight  of  every  dime ;  the  best  and  ablest 
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attributes,  moral,  inteQectnal,  and  phjiical,  of  every  people.  For  **  several  vbtaea** 
the  several  nations  of  the  world  maj  be  distinirQiahed.  Bot  there  is  no  one  fat 
which  some  glaring  blemish  does  not  **  quarrel  with  the  noblest  graee  she  oweSv 
and  put  it  to  the  foil  ;'*  we  alone, 

**  So  perfect  and  so  peerless, — are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best" 

Amid  the  shouts  of  riotous  mobs,  and  the  crash  of  blazing  houses  amid  the  whole- 
sale massacre  of  Lynch  law,  and  the  impotence  and  terror  of  civil  authority,  we 
proclaim  ourselves  the  most  moral,  enlightened,  and  orderly  people  of  the  world. 
With  one  half  of  the  country,  on  every  occasion  of  excitement,  threatening  the 
other  half  with  disunion ;  with  a  populace  constantly  increasing  in  vice,  in  license, 
and  in  numbers ;  and  with  ultra  democracy  to  control  it— we  still  fearlessly  assert 
that  our  government  is  the  purest,  the  frecwt,  the  best;  and  that  it  promises  to  be 
the  most  permanent  tliat  the  human  race  has  ever  enjoyed. 

All  this  may  be  considered  by  some  as  indicating  a  praiseworthy  love  of  country. 
We  think  that  love  of  truth  is  still  more  praiseworthy ;  and  that  if  the  nation  oould 
be  brought  by  any  means  feirly  to  contemplate  itself  and  to  ponder  seriously  upon 
its  condition  and  prospects,  a  more  healthy  tone  of  public  opinion  would  be  created; 
much  unworthy  passion  and  prejudice  destroyed;  existing  evils  remedied;  and  ac- 
tual blessings  become  better  known  and  better  appreciated.  Hope  would  thus  be 
animated ;  true  patriotism  strengthened  and  cherished ;  and  the  ship  of  the  state 
might  yet  ride  out  the  storms  and  tempests  of  "  fierce  democracy**  and  raging  fee^ 
tion,  with  the  starry  banner  of  liberty  and  union  still  triumphant 

A  ooosciousness  of  defect  is  the  first  step  towards  improvement;  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  exigence  of  superiority  in  others,  afibrds  a  strong  incitement  to  the  attain*' 
ment  of  it  ourselves.  For  this  reason  we  always  hail  with  pleasure  a  spirited  and 
well  written  book  of  travels ;  and  thank  Mrs.  Trollope,  Captain  Hall,  and  the  rest, 
for  telling  us  of  our  faults,  as  much  as  we  do  Fuckler  Muskau,  or  Mr.  Stewart,  or 
9Ir.  Colton,  for  giving  us  a  picture  of  the  beauty,  comfort,  and  splendoui^— viee, 
feUy,  and  misery  of  England.  Each  nation,  by  imitating  the  virtues  of  the  othsTt 
and  avoiding  the  faults  of  each,  might  become  wiser  and  happier,  which  is  the  true 
use  and  end  of  all  knowledge. 

Unquestionably,  England  and  the  United  States  ought  to  be,  and  are,  objects  of 
greater  interest  and  curiosity  to  each  other,  than  any  two  nations  in  the  world. 
Their  common  origin,  and  tlie  relation  formerly  subsisting  between  them;  the  simi- 
larity of  language,  literature,  manners,  habits,  laws  and  government,  make  then, 
each  to  the  other,  objects  of  instructive  contemplation.  The  same  causes  are  at 
work  in  both  countries,  but  modified  by  circumstances  peculiar  to  each.  In  the 
one,  democracy  is  rapidly  running  into  riotous  excess ;  in  the  other,  it  is  gradually 
gathering  power,  and  threatens  to  overturn  those  ancient  institutions  under  which 
the  nation  has  so  long  prospered,  and  which  have  made  it  the  greatest  and  most 
flourishing  in  the  world.  A  philosophical  work,  written  without  prejudice  or  pas* 
sion,  which  should  present  a  true  and  vivid  picture  of  the  manners,  opinions,  and 
condition  of  the  people  of  each  country,  and  show  the  operation  of  public  institu- 
tions upon  private  and  social  life,  might  do  important  service  to  both,  by  mdudng' 
the  energetic  restrainment  of  excess,  and  the  cautious  reform  of  abuses. 

A  philosophical  work,  however,  on  the  subject  of  England,  we  do  not  possess; 
certainly  that  of  Mr.  Colton  u  not  entitled  to  such  distinction.  The  **  Tour  of  a 
German  Frince**  is  written  with  great  ability,  and  in  the  right  spirit  Bui  it  de^ 
seribes  fiishionable  society  and  external  nature  only;  the  habits,  manners,  and 
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opinioiMi  of  «  MD^le  dasf.  We  want  a  picture  of  the  Engluh  people.  We  want  a 
book«  the  prodnotum  of  a  cahn,  inveatigatm^,  inforined,  and  reasoning  mind— «le- 
Taled  above  national  prejadioe,  with  tinie  and  opportunity  for  accurate  ofaeervation 
and  mature  judgrmeut,  which  shall  tell  us  the  actual  moral  and  intellectual  state, 
the  goYeming  impulses,  the  dominant  opinions,  the  domestic  character  of  the  great 
mass  of  English  society.  Every  one  knows  that  their  roads  and  stage  coaches  are 
the  best  in  the  world ;  their  agriculture  the  most  perfect,  tmd  their  country  seats 
tile  most  magnificent;  their  houses  the  most  comfortable;  their  horses  the  best 
groomed;  and  their  clothes  the  best  made.  All  this  is  much,  because  it  indicatee 
high  civilization—- well  directed  and  well  rewarded  industry — but  it  is  not  all.  We 
require  information,  not  only  as  to  the  physical,  but  as  to  the  moral  wants  and  oon- 
dition  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Golton*s  work  contains  much  valuable  statistical  information  with  regard  to 
the  revenue,  expenses,  church  establishment,  and  taxation  of  Great  Britain,  which 
he  has  collected  with  exemplary  diligence.  He  has  described  with  enthusiasm  and 
with  effect,  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  country,  the  magnificenoe  of  ancient  edifioes, 
the  perfbct  order  and  admirable  taste  of  the  country  seats,  and  the  gorgeous  specta^ 
des  of  the  king^s  levee  and  the  queen*s  drawing-room.  But  we  think  his  remarks 
are  very  common-place,  his  reasoning  shallow,  and  his  speculations  by  no  meaae 
profound.  He  constantly  introduces  his  peculiar  religious  opinions  and  ibelings,  i& 
a  manner  to  maUdpropo$  as  to  be  almost  ridiculous ;  and  there  is  a  singular  simple- 
ness  in  tome  of  hb  narrations,  a  strange  naltetS  in  his  confessions,  that  occaaionaUy 
surprises  the  reader.  For  example,  the  terrific  adventure  on  the  Waterloo  bridge ; 
the  encounter  at  the  dreaded  end  of  firompton  Crescent;  the  mysterious  voioes, 
and  fiendish  laughter  in  the  tunnel;  with  his  horrors,  tremors,  and  reflections 
thereon,  are  very  amusing.  One  of  his  chapters  is  headed  **Two  fkuhs  of  the 
Bnglish.**  These  faults  are— the  habit  of  keeping  every  man  in  his  proper  place 
in  society,  and  an  excessive  fondness  for  dogs  and  horses.  Mr.  GoltOn's  remarke 
on  these  two  subjects  are,  we  think,  unsound,  and  almost  puerile.  The  first  is  the 
aeoeasary  result  of  a  dense  population  and  violent  competition;  and  the  second,  a 
aatural  accompaniment  to  a  love  of  the  country,  and  a  taste  for  rural  pursuits.  Mr. 
CoUon's  style  is  inelegant,  incorrect,  and  often  even  vulgar ;  it  smacks  mightily  of 
the  counting-house  and  the  conventicle.  He  however  seems  to  have  observed  care* 
Iblly,  and  gives  us  fkcts  of  importance,  which  is  much ;  his  book  indicates  good 
intentions  and  liberal  feelings;  and  we  do  not  regret  the  announcement  of  his  in- 
tention to  present  to  the  public  another  work  on  the  same  subject,  bat  more  partiau 
larly  devoted  to  London. 
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Art.  L— colonization  AND  ABOLITION. 

1. — An  Inquiry  into  the  character  and  tendency  of  Ae  American 
Cobnixatim  and  American  AntiSlavery  Societies.  By  WiLtiAit 
Jay.   12mo.  pp.  202.   Leavitt,  Lord  &  Co.  New  York.    1839. 

2. — Letters  to  tne  Hon.  William  Jay,  being  a  reply  to  his  **  Inquiry 
into  the  American  Colonization  and  Anti-Slavery  Societies.^*  By 
David  M.  Rebsc,  M.  D.,  ofJVew  York.  12mo.  pp.  120.  Leavitt, 
Lord  &  Co.  New  York. 

8-— Tlkirrf  Annual  Report  of  the  Colonization  Society  of  the  City  cf 
New  Yorkf  with  the  Proceedings  of  their  Annual  Meetings  Mayt 
1835.  8vo.  pp.  62.  William  A.  Mercein.  New  York.  1835. 

4.— A  TwehemonMs  Residence  in  the  West  Indies^  during  the 
transition  from  Slavery  to  Apprenticeship.  By'  R.  R.  TAknbisXf 
M.  D.,  aidhor  of  Travels  in  the  EasL  2vol8.  12ma  pp.  228  and 
224.  Carey,  Lea  d^  Blanchard.  Philadelphia. 

No  question  which  has  ever  agitated  the  public  mind  since  our 
country  declared  itself  independent  of  foreign  sway,  is  so  intri- 
cate as  that  which  is  discussed  in  the  three  first  publications  whose 
titles  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Other  cpiestions  have  been 
approached  with  at  least  the  semblance  of  calm  and  dispassionate 
reason ;  this,  in  at  least  a  large  portion  of  the  Union,  is  one  which 
cannot  even  be  hinted  at  without  awakening  either  angrv  passions 
or  well  grounded  fears.  Those  who,  from  situation  ana  opportu- 
nities for  information,  best  understand  it,  shun  even  its  niention ; 
whfle  tfiose  who  loudQy  and  dojjmatically  argue  it  in  aH  its  bear- 
ings, know  little  or  nothing  of  its  practical  details.  ^  The  fiercest 
excitement  of  party  strife,  the  zeai  of  sectarian  religion,  and  the 
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local  jealousies  of  distant  sections  of  the  country,  all  tend  to  em- 
broil the  discussion.  The  more  that  is  said  on  the  subject,  the 
more  distant  does  its  final  settlement  appear;  yet  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  find  the  means  of  closing  it  altogether,  for  foreign  in- 
fluences, both  direct  and  in  the  form  of  popular  literature,  are  con- 
stantly addins  a  ferment  to  the  already  troubled  heap,  where  heave, 
in  violent  a^tation,  slave-holders  and  those  who  cannot  by  money 
obtain  menial  service ;  the.  advocates  of  perpetual  slavery  and  of 
immediate  abolition ;  of  colonization  ana  of  gradual  emancipa- 
tion ;  those  who  deny  the  right  of  holding  slaves,  and  yet  justify 
the  present  practice  of  slavery,  and  those  who,  while  they  adrmt 
the  right,  question  the  policy  of  peopling  the  fairest  regions  of 
our  country  with  a  race  whose  numbers  and  physical  energies 
may  one  day  overwhelm  their  masters  in  ruin. 

Most  questions  admit  of  but  two  sides;  here  the  shades  of  opinion 
may  be  as  various  as  the  shades  which  spring  firom  the  mingling 
of  the  races  whose  interests  are  at  stake;  and  every  diflferent  modi- 
fication of  opinion  will  excite  as  much  opposition  in  those  who 
dissent  from  it,  as  if  they  were  upholders  of  the  most  contrary 
doctrines. 

In  such  a  distracted  state  of  the  public  mind,  we  approach  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  slavery  with  much  hesitation,  nay, 
would  gladly  avoid  it,  could  we  consistently  do  so.  The  writer 
of  this  article,  aware  that  he  must  at  every  step  shock  preju- 
dices or  come  in  collision  with  received  opinions,  does  notwith- 
standing venture  freely  and  boldly  to  express  his  own,  believing 
in  the  propriety  of  the  Grecian  precept,  tnat  in  a  republic  no  citi- 
asen  has  a  right  to  stand  aloof  from  the  parties  which  divide  it, 
but  owes  it  to  his  country,  not  merely  to  use  his  most  strenuous 
exertions  against  the  public  enemy,  but  also  to  employ  his  influ- 
ence in  checking  the  growth  of  such  opinions  and  practices  as 
he  may  conscientiously  believe  inimical  to  the  national  prosperity. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  beings  constituted  as  our  race  is, 
that  authority  should  be  exerted  by  some  individuals,  and  obedi- 
ence rendered  by  others.    Hence  the  authority  of  husbands  over 
wives,  of  parents  over  children,  of  heads  of  clans  over  their  kin- 
dred, and  as  society  advances,  of  magistrates  over  private  indi- 
viduals. The  relation  of  master  and  servant  is  more  complex,  and 
would  appear  naturally  to  belong  to  the  most  finished  communi- 
ties, in  which  the  accumulation  of  wealth  enables  some  individuals 
to  purchase  the  labour  of  others,  and  employ  it  for  their  mutual 
benefit.    This  relation  is  however  of  far  difierent  origin.     The 
most  trifling  causes  excite  the  pugnacious  propensities  of  man» 
and  wars  began  as  soon  as  the  human  race  was  separated  in 
fionilies  and  tribes.    For  the  blood  shed  in  these,  no  other  atone- 
ment  could  be  at  first  accepted  but  the  lives  of  enemies,  and  ex- 
termination or  flight  to  distant  regions  was  the  only  choice  of 
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the  vanquished.  The  most  advanced  age,  or  the  most  tender  in- 
fancy, was  no  defence  from  slaughter,  and  if  prisoners  were  taken, 
they  were  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  the  dead  of  the  victorious 
party.  Lust  taking  the  form  of  mercy  first  dictated  the  preserva- 
tion of  females  of  youthful  age,  and  when  war  became  a  trade 
instead  of  the  result  of  sudden  impulse,  innate  feelings  of  com- 
passion forbade  the  slaughter  of  those  who  ceased  or  were  unable 
to  resist 

Whether  this  state,  usually  called  the  earliest  state  of  society, 
was  in  fact  the  first  in  which  man  existed,  or  whether  he  de^ 
nerated  to  it  from  one  of  higher  civilization,  it  is  useless  to  in- 
uuire.  This  form  of  society  and  mode  of  practising  war  is  still 
found  in  the  more  rude  nations.  Thus  the  Indians  of  our  own 
country  spare  no  enemy  except  to  reserve  him  for  torture,  unless 
in  the  rare  case  where  they  may  safely  incorporate  their  prisoners 
by  adoption  into  their  own  nation.  When  captives  had  tneir  lives 
spared,  they  naturally  became  the  property  of  their  captors,  and 
thus  servitude,  either  to  the  nation  as  a  body,  or  to  its  mdividual 
members,  became  the  result  Such  property,  like  all  other  acquir- 
ed possessions,  was  speedily  made  a  matter  of  traflSic,  and  thus 
we  find  slavery  and  a  trade  in  slaves  coeval  with  the  earliest  au- 
thentic histories  of  the  human  race;  and  the  condition  of  servitude 
was  entailed  upon  the  posterity  of  the  slaves.  When  Abraham, 
by  the  divine  commana,  quitted  the  abode  of  his  progenitors  to 
take  his  place  as  a  sojourner  in  the  land  promised  to  his  descend- 
ants, he  moved  with  a  large  party  composed  of  the  slaves  of  him- 
self and  his  nephew  Lot  These  were  in  suflicient  numbers  to 
give  him  consideration  as  a  powerful  prince  amonff  the  inhabitants 
of  Canaan,  and  when  Lot  was  dragged  off",  probably  to  servitude, 
Abraham  armed  the  slaves  bom  in  nis  own  house,  and  marched 
to  his  rescue.  In  the  absence  of  children  of  his  own,  he  looked 
.to  one  of  these  bom  thralls  as  his  presumptive  heir;  another  be- 
came the  mother  of  his  son  Ishmael,  and  the  stem  of  the  mighty 
nation  of  the  Arabs.  Nor  did  he,  even  after  lawful  ofispring  was 
granted  him,  despise  a  matrimonial  connexion  with  others  of  his 
Dondwomen. 

Isaac  succeeded  to  the  slaves  with  the  other  possessions  of  his 
father,  and  they  in  the  regular  order  of  succession  passed  to  Esau, 
for  the  birthright  acquired  by  Jacob  never  took  effect  in  a  tem- 
poral sense,  but  was  confined  to  the  spiritual  advantages  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  divine  promise.  When  Jacob,  leaving  the  ser- 
vice of  his  father-in-law,  passed  back  into  the  land  where  his 
father  and  ^andfather  had  sojourned,  the  most  important  items 
of  his  acquu^d  wealth  were  male  and  female  slaves ;  these  no 
doubt  accompanied  him  and  his  family  to  Egjrpt,  where  his  de- 
scendants were  reduced  to  a  state  of  bondage  even  more  severe^ 
and  their  slaves  probably  passed  to  their  oppressors.    If  there 
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ifw  ever  t  nation  fitted  to  exist  without  the  necesnty  of  slavery, 
such  was  that  of  the  Hebrews,  at  the  time  of  their  departure  firom 
flgypt  Descended  from  a  common  and  known  ancestor;  equally 
ifescued  from  a  bondage  to  which  all  had  been  subject ;  called  to 
occupy  cUies  they  had  not  built,  fertile  fields  th^y  had  not  reclaim- 
ed, yin^  and  fruit  trees  they  had  not  planted,  to  have  forbidden 
them  to  possess  slaves  wouldl  have  been  a  less  onerous  command 
than  many  others  of  the  ceremonial  law.  Yet  in  the  decaloffue 
itself,  while  the  general  prohibition  against  theft  is  unquestionably 
as  applicable  to  property  in  slaves  as  to  any  other,  they  are  for- 
bidden expressly  even  to  covet  the  men  and  maid  servants  of 
their  neighbours ;  and  the  very  first  head  of  the  more  detailed 
laws  i^  dQvoted  to  the  subject  of  slavery.  By  this  law,  slaves  <^ 
several  descriptions  were  authorized.  Those  of  stranger  nations^ 
who  must  have  been  captives  in  war  or  acquired  by  purchase, 
were  liable  to  perpetual  Wdage.  Israelites  of  the  male  sex  might 
dbso  become  slaves,  with  their  wives  and  children,  when  compel- 
led to  ^ell  themselves  by  want,  but  their  servitude  could  not  extend 
beyond  the  sabbatical  year,  unless  at  their  own  request*  in  com- 
pliance with  which  they  might  be  subjected  to  a  typical  ceremony, 
which  made  them  and  their  posterity  slaves  for  ever.*  The  chil- 
dren of  bondsmen,  who  entered  into  servitude  with  their  wives, 
became  free  with  them,  but  children  by  a  mother  enslaved  under 
a  different  tenure,  remained  slaves  when  their  father  reached  the 
term  of  his  service.  Free  females  might  be  sold  by  their  parents 
for  the  express  purpose  of  becoming  wives  of  secondary  rank  to 
their  purchaser  or  his  sons,  and  when  thus  sold  could  not  be  re- 
lea^eo,  unless  the  condition  of  marriase  were  not  complied  with, 
oir  by  A  divorce ;  but  such  slaves  could  not  be  sold, 

JX  thus  appears  that  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  the  Israelites 
)iad  slaves  taken  in  war,  or  obtained  by  purchase ;  their  descend- 
ants bom  in  bondage ;  bondmen  for  seven  years  with  their  fami* 
lies ;  and  concubines  purchased  from  free  parents.  In  their  wars, 
th§  inhabitants  of  cities  which  did  not  resist  were  to  be  made 
tributaries,  but  when  they  were  taken  by  force,  every  grown  vp 
male  was  put  to  death,  while  the  women  and  children  were  made 
9la,veim  But  of  the  Canaanites  no  age  nor  sex  was  to  be  spared. 
The  exertions  to  these  laws  were  in  the  cases  of  the  Gibeoiutes 
ajpd  Afidianitesi  The  former  escaped  the  universal  slaughter  of 
tlieir  neighbours  by  a  stratagem,  but  were  compelled  to  submit  to 
slayery  of  the  most  ^vere  description ;  the  latter  were  all  put  to 
df^th  ^^oept  the  unmarried  females,  although  not  included  among 
thia  tribes  devoted  to  destruction. 

Tq  the  c\t^8^^  of  slaves  we  have  enumerate  among  the  Isra^ 
im*  wei^  added,  in  later  times,  by  a  forced  construction  of  the 
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law,  iosolveat  debtors,  who  became  the  bondmen  of  their  creditors 
for  seven  years,  and  might  finally,  with  their  own  assent,  be  ren- 
dered slaves  for  ever. 

The  practice  of  slavery,  although  thus  tolerated  among  the 
Israelites,  was  of  a  much  more  mild  character  than  in  other  na- 
tions of  antiquity.  The  sabbatical  year  not  only  set  free  all  the 
Hebrew  bondmen,  but  the  year  of  jubilee  restored  to  them  the 
land  formerly  possessed  by  their  ancestors;  and  not  only  the  chil- 
dren of  wives  purchased  by  their  husbands,  but  those  of  slave 
concubines,  haa  equal  rights  of  freedom  and  of  inheritance  with 
those  of  a  lawful  wife,  excejpt  the  double  portion  due  to  the  first 
bom :  this,  in  imitation  of  Aoraham,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
granted  to  the  offspring  of  slave  concubines.  In  other  countries, 
me  condition  of  the  slave  was  mitigated  by  no  such  conditions. 
Greece  indeed  for  a  time  refused  to  consider  those  of  Grecian 
blood  as  slaves,  but  this  exception  did  not  continue  lon^.  Captives 
in  war,  insolvent  debtors,  those  whom  penury  compelled  to  sell 
themselves  and  their  families,  the  unfortunate  stragglers  kidnapped 
by  pirates,  and  the  latest  descendants  of  all,  incurred  the  same 
penalty  of  perpetual  slavery.  But  their  wars  were  less  cruel  than 
those  of  the  Israelites,  and  male  armed  captives  were  not  put  to 
death.  The  Romans  in  their  earlier  wars  adopted  a  different  po- 
licy. Their  city  was  at  first  a  refuge  for  the  runaway  slaves  of 
all  their  neighbours;  captured  cities  were  made  colonies  by  a 
transplantation  of  Roman  citizens,  and  the  inhabitants  of  others 
were  transferred  to  Rome,  where,  gradually  uniting  in  the  plebeian 
class,  they  finally  acquired  political  rights.  But  when  their  con- 
quests became  more  extended,  the  Greek  law  of  war  was  adopted 
in  its  fullest  extent;  captives  in  battle,  and  the  inhabitants  of  cities 
which  resisted  until  the  ram  had  touched  their  walls,  were  sold 
into  slavery.  The  slaves  of  the  Romans  therefore  numbered  among 
them  every  possible  class  and  condition,  from  the  wide  extent  of 
their  empire;  the  Greek  poet,  philosopher,  and  artist,  bore  the 
same  chains  with  the  rude  barbarian  ot  Britain  or  (Tormany,  and 
the  fair  haired  Batavian  was  linked  with  the  duskv  African. 

In  this  state  of  universal  slavery,  the  divine  founder  of  our 
faith  made  his  appearance,  to  release  the  prisoner  and  set  the 
captive  firea  His  call,  however,  was  neither  to  temporal  royalty, 
as  the  Jews  anticipated,  nor  to  the  preaching  of  immediate  abon- 
tion.  So  far  as  oirect  precept  is  concerned,  it  might  be  thoufffat 
that  be  came  into. a  world  where  slavery  was  imknowa  But 
some  of  his  most  instructive  parables  are  drawn  from  the  condi- 
tion of  slave  and  master,  and  the  practice  of  slave  holding  is  men- 
tiooed  by  him*  not  only  without  reprobation,  but  without  comment 
Yet  his  morality,  more  pure  than  it  had  entered  into  the  mind  of 
man  to  conceive,  unquestionably  strikes  at  the  veiy  root  of  slavery, 
by  enforcing  duties  which  would  make  coercion  on  the  one  haM, 
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and  insubordination  on  the  other,  impracticable.  "  Blessed  are  the 
merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy  !**  "  Blessed  are  they  who 
mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted !"  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  which  are  Cnesar's !"  "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
others  to  do  unto  you!"  " Love  your  neighbours  as  yourselves!" 
If  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  be  not  made  the  object  of 
any  direct  precept  on  the  part  of  Christ,  it  »ecessarily  became  a 

Juestion  on  which  his  Apostles  were  compelled  to  decide.  The 
isciples,  who  at  his  passion  were  an  inconsiderable  handful, 
speedily  multiplied  in  every  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  com- 
prised all  ranks  and  conditions  of  society,  the  bond  as  well  as  the 
free.  If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  prove  the  divine  source  whence 
these  successful  preachers  derived  their  mission,  it  mi^ht  be  de- 
monstrated from  the  superhuman  wisdom  with  which  this  delicate 
question  is  set  at  rest 

** Servants,  obey  in  all  things  your  masters  according  to  the  flesh;  not  with  eye 
aerrice  as  men  pfeasers,  but  in  singleness  of  heart  fearmg  Grod. 

"  And  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord  and  not  onto  m^n. 

'*  Knowing  that  of  the  Lord  ye  shall  receive  the  inheritance,  for  ye  serve  the 
Lord  Christ"— Coloss.  iii.  22,  et  seq. 

•  «  •  «  • 

**  Masters,  give  nnto  your  servants  that  which  u  jost  and  equal,  knowing  that 
you  have  also  a  master  in  heaven." — Coloss.  iv.  1. 

The  same  precepts  are  repeated  in  language  but  slightly  dif- 
ferent in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  To  Timothy  the  apostle 
dictates  the  duty  of  the  Christian  minister  in  this  case. 

**  Let  as  many  servants  as  are  under  the  yoke  count  their  masters  worthy  of  all 
honour,  that  the  name  of  God  and  his  doctrine  be  not  Uasphemed. 

"  And  they  that  have  believing  masters,  let  them  not  despise  them,  because  they 
are  brethren;  but  rather  do  them  service,  because  they  are  raithfiil  and  beloved,  par- 
takers of  the  benefit  These  things  teach  and  exhort 

'*If  any  man  teach  otherwise,  and  consent  not  to  wholesome  words,  even  the 
words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godli- 
ncss,  he  is  proud,  knowing  nothing,  but  doting  about  questions  and  striftt  of  words, 
whereof  cometh  envy,  strife,  railings,  evil  surmisings,  perverse  disputings,  of  cor- 
rupt minds,  and  destitute  of  the  truth,  supposing  that  gain  is  godliness.** 

Less  full  but  similar  instructions  are  given  to  Titus. 
The  precepts  of  Peter  to  his  enslaved  proselytes  are  even 
stronger  and  more  emphatic  than  those  of  Paul 

**  Servants,  be  ye  subject  to  your  masters  with  all  fear;  not  only  to  the  good  and 
gentle  but  also  to  the  m>ward. 

**  For  this  is  thankworthy,  if  a  man  for  conscience  toward  God  endure  grief^  suf- 
fering vn-ongfully. 

**For  what  glory  is  it,  if  when  ye  be  bufieted  &r  your  faults  ye  shall  take  it  p«. 
tiently?  But  if  when  ye  do  well  and  suffer  for  it,  ye  take  it  patiently,  this  ia  ao- 
oepUble  with  God." 

It  has  been  objected  and  urged  that  the  passages  which  we  have 
cpioted  or  to  which  we  have  referred,  have  regard  only  to  volun- 
tary service  for  wages.  But  every  person  who  is  capable  of  con- 
sultmg  the  original,  knows  that  compulsory  slavery  is  intended 
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both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  That  the  latter  is  the  fact, 
is  obvious  also  to  all  acauainted  with  the  then  state  of  the  world, 
for  the  prevalence  of  slavery  had  rendered  menial  occupations 
disgraceful  to  the  free,  and  hired  servants  were  then  almost  un- 
known. 

We  have  quoted  the  texts  of  scripture  cited  above  with  the  view 
of  their  beiiMf  contrasted  with  the  language  used  by  the  persons 
who  pretend,  and  many  of  whom  really  beUeve  themselves  to  be 
the  friends  of  the  slaves. 

We  must  be  permitted  to  believe  that  the  men  who  were  the 
instruments  of  the  mighty  change  which  took  place  in  the  charac- 
ters and  tempers  of  our  species  under  the  influence  of  the  religion 
of  our  Saviour,  had  as  strong  feelings  of  indignation  at  the  cruelty 
of  slave-owners,  as  sincere  a  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  slaves, 
as  any  of  the  advocates  of  immediate  abolition.  We  know  too 
that  they  were  supported  in  trial,  labour,  and  suffering,  by  the  con- 
viction that  their  cause  was  certainly  to  prevail — a  confidence 
which  inspired  them  with  extreme  boldness.  Yet  in  this  instance 
they  would  appear,  if  judged  by  the  standard  of  the  preachers  of 
abolition,  as  cowardly  and  time  serving. 

**SlaTe.lioldiii|r  u  a  heinous  crime  in  the  sight  of  God.** — Conttilution  of  Antu 
SImoeni  Society, 

**  All  those  laws  which  are  now  in  force,  admitting  the  right  of  slavery,  are  there- 
fore  before  God  null  and  void." — Anti-Slavery  Addresa, 

**  The  greater  proportion  of  the  people  of  England  demand,  not  merely  emanci- 
pation, but  the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  in  whatever  quarter  of  the 
world  they  may  be  found." — Mr.  Bvekingham^s  Speech, 

**  We  wOa  turn  to  America,  and  require  emancipation." — Daniel  0]Connell, 

**  When  an  American  comes  into  Society,  he  will  be  asked,  are  you  one  of  the 
thieves,  or  are  you  an  honest  man?  If  you  are  an  honest  man,  then  you  have  given 
liberty  to  your  slaves;  if  you  are  among  the  thieves,  the  sooner  you  take  the  outside 
of  the  house  the  better.'*— Dante/  O'CanneU. 

**  The  truth  is,  and  we  must  suppress  it  no  longer,  we  have  been  hired  to  abet 
oppression  and  be  the  tools  of  tyrants — ^to  look  on  coolly  while  3,000,000  of  our 
brethren  have  been  stripped  of  every  right,  and  worse  than  murdered.** — Anti- 
Slavery  Report. 

**The  man  who  seizes  another  in  New  York,**  (alluding  to  the  legal  arrest  of  a 
nmaway,)  **  whatever  laws  he  may  have  in  his  favour,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  robber 
and  pirate.** — AntiJSlavery  Report. 

**  SlaveJidding  is  piracy,  equally  atrocious  with  slave-trading,  and  if  there  is  any 
difference  in  criminality,  slave-holding^  is  the  worst  of  the  two.*' — Mr,  Phelpo. 

**  Bvery  American  citizen  who  retains  a  human  being  in  involuntary  bondage,  is 
(aooording  to  scripture,)  a  man  stealer.** — Anti-Slavery  Declaration, 

**  Ye  crafty  calculators!  Ye  hard  hearted  incorrigible  sinners!  Ye  greedy  and 
relentless  robbers!  Ye  contemners  of  justice  and  mercy!  Ye  trembling,  pitiful,  pale 
ftoed  usurpers!  my  soul  spurns  you  with  insufferable  disgust** 

Such  are  the  gentle  and  Christian  arguments  by  which  the 
southern  states  are  to  be  induced  to  abolish  slavery  by  voluntary 
action.  An  intelligent,  spirited,  and  chivalric  population  is  accused 
of  being  one  and  all  guilty  of  a  deadly  sin;  their  laws,  sanctioned 
by  the  terms  of  Union,  are  declared  of  no  moral  effect  on  their 
slaves,  la^ho  are  thus  invited  to  turbulence  and  rebellion;  foreign 
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interference  is  threatened,  and  called  for;  the  gentlest  terms  which 
are  applied  to  them  are  pirates,  robbers,  thieves,  and  men  stealers. 
Were  it  in  view  to  excite  the  feelings  of  a  nation  to  wage  a  war 
of  extermination  against  a  foreign  enemy,  such  lanffuage  and  epi- 
thets might  not  perhaps  be  considered  too  strong,  by  politicians; 
but  when  they  are  employed  by  persons  assuming  the  character 
of  Christian  philanthropists,  for  the  pm-pose  as  they  say  of  inducing 
a  voluntary  action,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  declared  in- 
tention exists.  They  must  and  will  produce  hatred  and  violence, 
and  tend  to  break  the  ties  between  the  parts  of  the  Union  in  which 
such  expressions  are  uttered  or  retailed,  and  those  against  which 
they  are  directed. 

To  return  to  our  sketch  of  the  history  of  slavery. 

The  slaves  of  the  Roman  empire,  however  diversified  in  race, 
difiered  in  general  but  little  in  pnysical  characters  from  their  mas- 
ters. Hence  release  from  bonaage  at  once  obliterated  all  distinc- 
tions, and  the  freedman  speedily  acquired  the  full  enjo)mfient  of  all 
civil  immunities.  From  these  verv  slaves  are  descended  the  great 
mass  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  many  of  those  of  the 
other  portions  of  Europe. 

When  the  Roman  empire  fell  before  the  inroads  of  the  barba- 
rians, the  Roman  citizens  themselves  were  forced  into  the  condi- 
tion of  servitude,  and  the  whole  of  Europe  knew  for  a  time  little 
other  distinction  of  persons  than  the  slave  and  his  master.  The 
feudal  system,  planned  for  riveting  the  chains  of  the  slave,  speedily 
rendered  them  more  light.  The  barons,  in  order  to  maintain  their 
military  strength,  and  transmit  it  to  their  descendants,  tied  their 
serfs  to  the  soil,  and  thus  the  traffic  in  slaves  disappeared  in  Eu- 
rope. But  the  state  of  slavery  was  but  slowly  extinguished.  In 
Poland  and  Russia  the  whole  agricultural  population  are  still  in 
servitude.  In  England  it  has  not  disappeared  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  and  in  France  its  traces  were  only  wholly  obliterated 
by  the  revolution.  England  itself,  before  the  Saxons  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  was  the  great  source  of  slaves,  which  were 
carried  and  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

At  the  present  moment,  slavery  exists  in  all  Mahometan  coun- 
tries; Greece  paid  its  children  as  tribute  to  its  Turkish  masters; 
and  those  Greeks  who  still  remain  subject  to  the  Ottoman  power, 
are  not  entirely  exempt  from  the  disgraceful  tax.  The  trade  of 
Georgia  and  Circassia  in  slaves,  who  are  reared  by  their  own  pa- 
rents for  sale,  is  familiar,  and  the  petty  tribes  of  the  Caucasus 
carry  on  wars  for  the  purpose  of  making  prisoners  to  be  sold  into 
bonclage.  The  Turkoman  tribes  of  central  Asia  make  inroads  upon 
Persia,  and  carry  its  inhabitants  into  slavery;  nor  are  they  always 
deterred  from  making  amilar  inroads  upon  the  Russian  empire: 
Fsom  Bgyni  and  Bu'bary  a  great  commeree  in  negro  leaves  is 
carried  on^  W  cmravans  with  central  Africa.  TTie  last  named  con- 
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tinent  has  been  in  all  ages  the  seat  of  domestic  slavery,  and  of  a 
slave  trade.  Tribes  of  Arab  and  Moorish  descent  not  only  make 
war  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  themselves  with  slaves,  but  for 
sale  to  their  northern  neighbours;  and  the  nations  of  unmixed 
negro  blood  enslave  and  sell  each  other.  When  the  demand 
for  their  own  purposes  or  for  foreign  markets  is  insufficient  to 
engross  all  their  prisoners,  these  are  mercilessly  put  to  death;  and 
when  European  nations  first  sought  slaves  upon  the  coast,  they 
found  several  nations  who  butchered  and  devoured  the  prisoners 
they  could  not  vend. 

The  kingdom  of  Dahomey  not  only  carries  on  a  large  trade 
in  slaves,  but  is  engaged  in  continual  wars  to  obtain  captives,  with 
whose  blood  the  king  may  water  the  graves  of  his  ancestors.  The 
ornaments  of  the  palaces  and  temples  are  the  skulls  and  jaw-bones 
of  enemies  slain  in  battle;  the  royal  apartment  is  paved,  and  its 
roof  covered  with  similar  trophies,  and  as  a  cause  oi  war  the  king 
announces  that  his  house  wants  new  thatch. 

The  Foulahs,  who  are  perhaps  the  most  civilized  of  the  negro 
race,  are  engaged  in  perpetual  war  with  twenty-four  pagan  na- 
tions. 

In  Ashantee,  3,000  victims  were  sacrificed  on  the  grave  of  the 
kmg's  mother,  and  on  the  death  of  the  king  himself,  200  slaves 
were  sacrificed  weekly  for  three  months.  Such  is  the  present  state 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Afirica  in  the  parts  whence  the  slave  trade 
has  been  almost  whollv  removed. 

Much  unmerited  obloquy  has  been  heaped  on  the  head  of  Las 
Casas,  for  permitting  his  compassion  for  the  Indians  to  lead  him 
to  propose  the  infliction  of  wrongs  of  greater  amount  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  Africa.  So  far  from  his  plan  having  at  first  produced 
such  a  result,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  for  a  time  improved 
the  condition  and  humanized  the  hearts  of  the  negro  nations.  The 
principle  of  furious  revenge  was  moderated  by  the  love  of  gain, 
wars  became  less  bloody,  and  cannibalism  ceased. 

*  The  hifltory  of  slayerj  in  modern  times  commences  in  1442,  when  the  Porta* 
guese  received  certain  negro  slaves  from  the  Moors  in  lieu  of  some  prisoners  of  war 
that  had  been  g^veo  np  by  Prince  Henry.  About  this  time  the  introduction  of  slaves 
into  Portugal  was  sanctioned  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Eugenins  IV.** 

*'In  a  short  time  the  Portuguese  fitted  out  an  expedition  for  Africa:  they  buiH 
ibrts  alongthe  African  coast;  and  the  King  of  Portugal  took  the  title  of  Lord  of 
Guinea.  The  fi)rt8  were  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1638,  a  little  later  by  the  English, 
and  in  1678  by  the  French — and  not  only  taken  but  destroyed.  In  1685  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburgh  established  three  settlements  on  the  gold  coast  under  the  direction 
of  the  first  chartered  company.  These  settlements  proved  unsuccessfiil:  in  1717 
they  were  sold  to  a  Dutch  company:  France  again  took  possession  of  them  and  re- 
tained them  dU  1763,  when  England  took  possession  of  Senegal,  and  confiDed  the 
Frendi  from  Gape  Blanco  to  the  Gambia.** — Madden. 

In  1502  the  first  slaves  were  introduced  into  the  West  Indies, 
and  in  1517  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  granted  the  first  patent, 
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known  under  the  name  of  assiento,  to  some  Genoese  merchants, 
for  an  annual  supply  of  4,000  slaves. 

**The  first  ravages  on  the  coast  of  Africa  by  Englishmen,  were  committed  by  ft 
body  of  adventurers  under  the  command  of  an  unprincipled  marauder 'by  the  name  of 
Hawkins,  who  subsequently  received,  *for  his  good  services,'  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood from  our  immaculate  Queen  Elizabeth.  Her  majesty  gently  reproved  the  rob- 
ber who  brought  the  first  cargo  of  human  beings  to  her  dominions;  it  appean  she 
was  not  duly  informed  of  the  value  of  the  commodity;  but  no  sooner  was  it  known 
that  man  was  money,  and  slave  transportation  a  shipping  interest,  than  her  majes- 
ty's scruples  vanished  all  at  once,  the  marauder  was  knighted,  and  his  next  plnn- 
dering  expedition  was  not  only  suffered  but  sanctioned  by  her  most  excellent  ma- 
jesty. 

"  This  first  man  stealer,  fi-om  our  countrjr,  (England)  this  infamous  Hawkiniy 
havincf  laid  open  his  project  to  some  capitalists,  they  became  large  contributors  to 
his  scheme,  and  provided  him  with  three  good  ships  for  the  purpose  of  ravaging' 
the  coasts  of  Afirica.  The  pirate  reached  .^ca  in  1562,  and  *  in  a  short  time  (says 
Hakluyt,)  he  got  into  his  possession,  paiUy  by  the  sword,  partly  by  other  meant, 
300  negroes,  and  other  mercliandisc' " 

•  *  *  »  » 

"In  1609  the  first  charter  was  given  to  Sir  Robert  Ruk  by  James  I.  In  1618 
the  slave  trade  became  a  regular  branch  of  commerce;  a  London  company  obtained 
a  charter  from.  James  I.  to  trade  to  Guinea,  but  after  a  few  years  it  expired  In 
1631,  Charles  I.  granted  another  charter  for  thirty-one  years,  and  in  1635  renewed 
one  of  the  charters  of  his  predecessor.  In  1662  a  charter  was  given  by  Charles  IL, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Duke  of  York.  In  1672  another  charter  was  prranted 
by  the  crown;  among  the  subscribers  were  to  be  found  the  names  of  the  kmg,  the 
heir  apparent,  and  many  of  the  nobility.  In  1688  all  other  companies  not  authorised 
by  parliament,  were  abolished.  In  1689  the  first  assiento  company  was  formed,  bnt 
its  privileges  were  not  exclusive.  In  1739  this  company,  on  becoming  insolvent, 
received  a  grant  of  £  10,000  from  parliament,  which  was  annually  made  until  1747. 
In  1750  an  act  was  passed  for  extending  and  improving  the  trade  to  Africa,  and  no 
alterations  appear  to  have  been  made  in  the  system  until  1807." — Madden, 

**  Slavery  was  a  very  favoured  introduction  into  the  Colonies  (of  England;)  it  was 
deemed  a  great  source  of  the  mercantile  interests  of  the  country,  and  was  on  that 
account  largely  considered  by  the  mother  country  as  a  great  source  of  its  wealth 
and  strengUi.  Treaties  were  made  on  that  account,  and  ihe  colonies  were  made  to 
submit  to  those  treaties,  by  the  autliority  of  this  country  (England).  The  system 
instead  of  being  condemned  as  a  bad  custom,  was  regarded  as  a  source  of  its  riches 
and  power.  It  was  only  at  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  that  the  system  was 
condemned  in  England  as  not  fit  to  continue  here,  for  reasons  peculiar  to  oar  own 
condition,  but  it  has  continued  in  our  colonies,  highly  favoured  by  our  own  oonrts, 
which  have  liberally  imparted  to  it  their  encouragement  and  protection*" 
«  *  *  *  » 

^  Has  not  our  law  declared  in  the  most  explicit  and  authentic  manner,  its  en- 
couragement of  slavery  in  its  colonial  establishments?  Have  not  innumerable  acts 
been  passed  which  regulate  the  condition  of  slaves,  which  tend  to  consider  them,  as 
the  colonists  themselves  do,  as  res  posita  in  cammercio,  as  goods  and  chattels  sab- 
iect  to  mortgage,  constituting  a  part  of  tlie  value  of  the  estates,  as  liable  to  be  taken 
in  execution  for  debt,  and  to  be  publicly  sold  for  such  purposes?  And  have  not  the 
highest  courts  in  this  countiy,  the  privy  council,  and  tlie  court  of  chancery,  madn 
regulations  for  carrying  the  system  into  effect  with  the  most  scrupulous  regularity, 
and  under  the  sanction  of  acts  of  parliament?" 

«  *  «  «  » 

**  Is  it  not  certain  that  this  trade  of  the  colonies  has  been  the  very  favoured  trade 
of  this  country,  and  so  continues,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  encouraffement 

Siven  in  various  forms — the  making  of  treaties,  the  institution  of  companies,  the 
evolution  from  one  company  to  anoUicr,  the  compulsion  of  the  colonies  to  accept 
this  traffic,  and  the  recognition  of  it  in  a  great  variety  of  its  laws?  If  it  be  a  sin, 
it  is  a  sin  in  which  this  country  has  largfcly  shared  in  its  guilt,  and  ought  to  bear 
its  proportion  of  the  redemption." — Lord  Siowdl^  quoted  by  Madden, 
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Such  is  the  share  that  England  took  in  this  iniquitous  traffic, 
compelling  her  colonies  to  receive  slaves,  in  order  to  increase  the 
value  of  her  shipping  interest.  To  this  policy  the  southern  por- 
tion of  our  country  became  a  victim,  and  the  industrious  settlers 
who  peopled  the  less  favoured  parts  of  the  colonies,  were  exclud- 
ed by  the  slave  importations.  England,  however,  lost  her  colonies 
on  the  continent  Those  on  the  islands  being  of  limited  extent, 
ceased  to  be  a  good  market  for  slaves,  while  the  colonies  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  having  a  much  wider  extent  of  virgin  soil,  threaten* 
ed,  by  a  rapid  increase  of  cultivation,  to  ruin  the  English  colonies 
by  underselling  them  in  all  the  markets  of  Europe.  It  was  now 
that  the  conscientious  opposers  of  the  slave  trade,  who  under  other 
circumstances  had  been  in  the  minority,  were  permitted  to  gain 
the  ascendancy,  and  the  whole  diplomatic  energy  of  Great  Britain 
was  directed  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  other 
countries.  Were  it  not  that  Britain  is  a  great  gainer  by  this  ceurse, 
we  might  admit  the  purity  of  her  intentions.  The  excitement  which 
was  aroused,  has  spread  farther  than  was  intended,  and  has  final- 
ly brought  about  the  total  abolition  of  slavery ;  with  what  benefit 
to  the  colonies,  and  to  the  slaves  themselves,  time  will  show. 

That  some  English  traders  preferred  to  seize  the  free  natives  of 
the  coast  bv  force,  to  obtaining  captives  by  purchase,  and  that 
wars  have  been  waged  solely  tor  the  purpose  of  making  prison- 
ers to  be  sold  to  the  slave  ships,  could  not  have  been  anticipated, 
when  every  visiter  of  the  coast  of  Africa  witnessed  thousands  put 
to  death  because  they  could  not  be  disposed  of;  but  the  slave 
trade,  arising  from  small  beginnings,  finally  reached  a  horrible 
extent,  and  was  productive  of  misery  and  suffering  to  which  death 
would  have  been  preferable ;  but  these  were  not  necessary  to  its 
exercise,  and  had  the  philanthropy  which  led  to  the  abolition  of 
the  trafiSiC  been  awakened  at  an  earlier  period,  and  applied  to  its 
regulation,  might  never  have  existed  at  all.  So  long  indeed  as  the 
slave  trade  was  permitted,  the  sufferings  of  the  persons  carried  in 
slave  ships  did  not  exceed,  if  they  equalled,  those  sustained  by  the 
tenants  of  the  hulks  in  which  England  confined  her  prisoners  of 
war,  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  contest  with  Napoleon.  A  French 
general  officer  has  exhibited  the  horrors  of  these  floating  hells, 
and  persons  confined  in  them  during  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
are  yet  living  in  this  country,  who  can  testify  that  his  description 
is  not  exaggerated.  With  all  its  evils,  and  with  the  cruelties  and 
suflferings  which  accompanied  it,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  slave  trade  was  productive  of  unmixed  injury  to  the  na- 
tions of  Africa.  At  the  time  it  arose,  they  had  few  other  commo- 
dities to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  traders ;  by  the  traffic  in  slaves, 
they  were  made  acquainted  with  many  of  the  commodities  of  ci- 
vilized  nations,  which  have  become  necessaries  of  life ;  and  if  to 
obtain  them  they  hereafter  resort  to  agricultural  industry,  and  thus 
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lose  some  of  their  barbarous  character,  the  distant  source  of  the 
improvement  is  to  be  sought  in  this  very  trade  in  slaves. 

Far,  however,  be  it  from  us,  to  apologize  for  or  palliate  the 
enormities  of  the  slave  trade.  From  the  iurious  warriors  who  tore 
the  captives  from  their  homes,  through  the  conductors  of  cafilas, 
the  factors  on  the  coast,  and  the  crews  of  the  ships  which  trans- 
ported the  negroes,  to  the  purchasers  in  the  colonies,  all  have  sin- 
ned. We  must,  in  compassion  for  human  infirmity,  hope  that  in 
many  cases  the  sin  was  that  of  ignorance. 

If  we  might  state  our  own  greatest  objection  to  the  slave  trade, 
it  is  that  it  nas  peopled  the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth  with  a  race 
inferior  in  mental  capacities,  and  the  power  of  self-government, 
and  will  nrobab](^  shut  out  the  more  favoured  people  descended 
from  the  European  stock,  from  many  of  the  countries  in  which 
it  has  been  plan  ed.  Hayti  has  already  expelled  its  white  inha- 
bitants ;  the  Bri.  sh  West  Indies  will  be  aoandoned  to  the  ne- 
groes; in  Brazil  there  seems  to  be  little  hope  but  that  the  blacks 
will  either  be  intimately  mingled  with  whites,  to  the  confusion  of 
the  races,  or  will  expel  them ;  and  we  much  fear,  that  if  some 
means  be  not  discovered  to  check  the  growing  evil,  there  are  parts 
of  the  United  States  in  which  the  negroes  must  either  attain  the 
superiority  or  be  exterminated. 

The  situation  of  our  Southern  States  is  indeed  one  of  fearful  in- 
terest Foreign  immigration  is  almost  excluded  by  the  prevalence 
of  slavery,  and  the  native  white  race  increases  in  some  parts  with 
less  rapidity  tlian  the  black.  It  is  in  vain  to  reason  on  the  subject, 
and  show,  as  is  unquestionably  true  on  the  average,  that  the  com- 
forts and  condition  of  the  slaves  are  superior  in  many  respects  to 
those  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  Europe.  Man  will  not  wil- 
lingly remain  in  bondage ;  and  freedom  in  disti-ess  is  preferred  to 
da  very  in  plenty.  A  restless  feeling  has  and  will  always  exist 
among  slaves,  which  can  only  be  controlled  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  impracticability  of  resistance.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  great 
proportion  of  all  the  slaves  would  eagerly  accept  their  freedom, 
and  with  it  incur  all  the  anxieties  in  respect  to  a  subsistence  which 
are  the  trouble  of  the  free  labouring  class  of  other  countries.  The 
very  improvidence  which  might  prevent  their  obtaining  a  liveli- 
hood, would  oppose  their  refusing  the  boon  of  freedom  tendered. 
If  to  obtain  freedom  be  rendered  hopeless,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
so  soon  as  they  feel  they  have  the  power,  they  will  attempt  to  atr 
tain  their  Kberty  by  force.  To  the  fear  of  servile  insurrection,  is 
to  be  added  the  demoralization  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  white 

Eopulation*  If  the  well  educated  and  intelligent  southern  gentleman 
as  no  superior  in  all  that  ennobles  man,  those  who  have  less 
advantages  of  education,  and  are  brought  up  among  beings  whom 
they  may  safely  make  tfie  objects  of  their  rage  or  of  their  lust, 
are  wholly  unfit  to  be  members  of  a  government  constituted  as 
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ours.  Accustomed  to  no  restraint,  they  give  free  reins  to  their 
passions,  and  thus  become  either  the  actors  or  the  victims  of  such 
tragedies  as  those  of  Vicksburgh,  or  the  hangmen  and  torturers 
who  execute  the  decrees  of  Judge  Lynch.  It  is  indeed  melancholy 
to  reflect  on  the  destiny  reserved  for  the  descendants  of  the  proud 
and  chivalrie  planters  of  the  south,  when  the  multiplication  of  in- 
habitants shall  cut  up  property  to  such  an  extent  as  to  narrow  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Manual  labour  will,  as  it  is  now,  be  es- 
chewed, as  fit  onlv  for  slaves,  and  in  each  succeeding  generation, 
the  character  of  the  race  will  fall  from  its  former  level.  As  yet, 
indeed,  there  remain  large  portions  of  unoccupied  and  fertile  land, 
on  which  slaves  with  their  owners  may  settle,  an^  create  wealth 
for  the  latter ;  but  it  is  the  very  evil  of  slave  cult  vation,  that  the 
most  productive  soil  is  speedily  exhausted,  so  thaV  the  lands  now 
so  abundant,  must  at  no  distant  period  lose  their  fe^lity,  and  cease 
to  afibrd  the  means  of  support  The  traveller  in  tife  older  parts  of 
the  slave  holding  states,  onen  passes  for  miles  through  eld  fields^ 
origpally  of  the  most  fertile  soil,  which  in  the  course  of  imperfect 
cultivation,  inseparable  from  agriculture  conducted  by  slaves,  have 
become  almost  valueless.  These  very  fields,  if  in  the  hands  of  a 
yeomanry  tilling  their  soil  with  their  own  hands,  would  still  rank 
as  they  at  first  did,  among  the  most  fertile  portions  of  the  eloba 
If  further  illustration  were  wanting  of  the  effect  of  slave  cmtiva- 
tion  on  the  value  of  the  soil,  we  might  refer  to  the  division  line 
between  the  states  of  Delaware  and  Maryland ;  a  line  which,  al- 
though defined  by  no  natural  demarcation,  is  not,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, wholly  imaginary,  but  is  actually  visible  to  the  eye  in  the 
contrast  which  the  crops  on  its  opposite  sides  present  to  each 
other. 

The  wealth  of  these  districts  therefore  rapidly  diminishes;  the 
more  enterprising  of  the  white  population  remove  to  seek  for  vir- 
gin lands;  and  the  slaves  who  are  left  are  of  little  other  value  than 
as  a  breeding  stock  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  new  states* 

In  addition  to  the  cheerless  prospect  of  depreciating  property, 
many  parts  of  the  southern  states  are  exposea  to  the  continual  ap- 
prehension of  a  servile  war.  The  white  inhabitants  must  feel  as 
if  they  were  residing  on  a  volcano,  whose  fires  have  intermitted, 
but  which  may  breaK  out  at  any  instant  Such  panic  fears  are  the 
only  possible  excuse  for  the  lawless  outrages  which  have  been 
perpetrated  upon  persons  only  suspected  of  being  missionaries  of 
Abolition  societies.  Foreign  war  also  becomes  a  matter  of  extreme 
dread,  for  in  the  temper  which  has  been  manifested  by  the  onlv 
nations  of  Europe  with  whom  collision  c€m  take  place,  it  can  hard- 
ly be  doubted  that  to  excite  and  support  a  servile  war,  wiU  be  one 
of  their  most  approved  modes  of  annoyance. 

Such  views  ot  the  present  and  prospective  evik  of  slavery,  have 
excited  the  attention  of  the  patriots  of  the  South ;  and,  joined  by 
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Northern  men  who  have  entered  into  their  feelings,  they  have 
formed  the  scheme  of  colonizing  emancipated  slaves  in  the  coun- 
try whence  their  race  was  imported.  The  early  proceedings  of 
the  association  formed  for  this  purpose,  and  its  several  auxiliaries, 
are  before  the  public.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state,  that  the  colony 
founded  under  their  auspices,  has  been  successful  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  friends  of  the  scheme,  and  has  met 
with  fewer  obstacles  than  any  foreign  colony  whose  history  has 
reached  us.  It  has  neither  made  room  for  itself  by  the  extirpation 
of  the  natives  by  arms,  like  the  colonies  of  the  Spaniards ;  en- 
countered the  fierce  and  vengeful  opposition  of  a  savage  foe,  like 
the  pilgrim  fathers  of  New  England ;  suffered  the  miseries  of  fa- 
mine, like  the  colonists  of  Virginia ;  nor  had  to  encounter  rival 
settlements,  like  the  founders  of  Carolina  and  Georgia.  If  there 
be  any  analogous  case,  it  is  that  of  the  settlement  of  rennsylvania 
by  Penn ;  and  the  auspices  of  Liberia  are  even  better  than  his, 
for,  the  settlers,  instead  of  seeing  the  native  nations  wither  in  their 
presence,  have  found  them  anxious  to  iinite  with  them,  to  adopt 
their  manners,  and  become  converts  to  their  religion.  The  slave 
trade,  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  which  had  defied  the  power  of 
the  navies  of  Europe,  has  yielded  quietly  to  the  influence  of  the 
colony,  and  has  expired  in  every  point  reached  by  its  outposts. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  Liberia  ^at  the  time  we  write)  is 
that  laid  before  the  Colonization  Society  m  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  May  last,  by  a  personal  witness.  We  shall  give  it  in  the  words 
of  the  report  of  their  meeting. 

**  The  audience  was  next  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Seyes,  who  had  been  in 
Africa,  as  a  missionary,  and  who  had  brought  back  with  him  to  this  country,  one 
of  the  fruits  of  his  missionary  labours,  in  the  person  of  a  converted  African  Kroo- 
man. 

**  Mr.  Seyes,  after  congratulating  himself  on  the  honour  as  well  as  pleasure  be 
now  enjoyeid,  went  on  to  state,  that  he  had  been  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  midst 
of  West  India  slavery,  (the  island  of  Trinidad,)  having  viewed  the  black  man  as 
made  to  be  a  mere  instrument  for  the  gratification  of  his  white  master ;  but  havinr 
become  the  subject  of  converting  grace,  he  had  been  taught  a  very  different  creed. 
After  his  conversion,  he  began  to  long  for  some  plan  by  which  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  from  bondage  mif  ht  be  happily  accomplished ;  but  could  devise  none, 
until  about  five  years  since,  he  had  come  to  the  United  States,  and  learned  for  the 
first  time,  the  objects  and  measures  of  the  Colonization  Society.  Here  he  discovered 
the  desideratum  he  had  so  long  sought,  and  ever  since  had  been  a  decided  firiend  to 
the  Society.  With  the  fullest  acquaintance  with  slavery  in  all  its  details,  and  in  its 
wont  form,  for  he  had  himself  for  years  superintended  a  West  India  plantation,  he 
was  clear  in  the  conviction  that  this  Society  was  an  instrument  raised  up  by  God 
himself  to  efiect  the  best  good  of  the  coloured  population,  and  to  bless  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa,  with  the  benefits  of  civilization  and  Christianity.  He  had  been  sent 
out  by  a  branch  of  Christ's  church,  to  teach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  to 
the  Crentiles ;  and  on  his  way,  he  had  stopped  at  Liberia,  which,  like  the  land  of 
Canaan,  was  a  fertile  and  delightful  land. 

**  Mr.  S.  then  went  into  a  description  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  colony  at 
Liberia.  He  had  not  received  his  information  from  disappointed  and  irritated  men, 
who  had  been  examined  and  re-examined,  till  they  did  not  know  what  they  said ; 
but  he  had  been  on  the  spot,  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  and  conversed  with  almost 
every  individual  in  the  odony ;  and  the  re^t  was,  a  belief  that  nothing  could  ahaka. 
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that  the  CQlonization  cause  was  the  cause  of  God ;  and  that,  thoug^b  it  was  opposed 
by  some  good  men,  they  were  in  error  and  deceived.  The  colonists  were  contented 
and  happy  in  proportion  to  their  intelligence  and  industry.  A  few,  and  they  were 
▼ery  few,  were  discontented ;  but  these  were  persons  of  indolent  habits,  and  not 
enough  knowledge  or  understanding  to  appreciate  what  they  enjoyed.  This  wu 
owing  to  the  want  of  previous  culture.  There  were  very  few  such  people  there ; 
and  the^  ought  not  to  be  palmed  upon  the  American  public,  as  true  specimens  of 
the  feehngs  and  views  of  the  colonists  at  Liberia. 

**  Mr.  SeyeB  gave  a  most  decided  testimony  in  favour  of  the  exemplary  moral 
character  of  the  colonists.  In  the  five  months  he  had  spent  there,  in  constant  in- 
tercourse with  people  of  all  dasses,  he  had  not  seen  one  person  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation, nor  had  he  heard  one  piofane  word. 

**  He  dwelt  upon  the  value  of  the  colony  as  the  door  to  all  missionary  operations 
for  the  illumination  of  that  vast  but  benighted  continent :  a  nurseiy  fi-om  which 
missionaries  would  be  raised  up  to  make  the  wilderness  rejoice.  He  avowed  his 
firm  persuasion  that  the  Colonization  Society  was  the  most  genuine  Anti-slavery 
Society  in  existonco.  Other  societies  expressed  lively  sympauiy  for  the  slave :  but 
they  seemed  conversant  chiefly  with  his  bodily  wants  and  sufferings :  but  this  so- 
ciety made  the  best  provision  for  the  good  of  the  mind  and  $iml  by  removing  the 
coloured  mau  beyond  the  contaminating  example  of  the  white  people,  and  placing 
him  where  every  passing  zephyr  whispered  in  his  ear,  ^  Thou  art  fi'ee.^  Here  he 
had  every  religious  opportunity,  and  fiill  liberty  of  conscience,  in  the  midst  of  a 
moral  community. 

**  Mr.  S.,  while  having  charge  of  a  plantation  in  Trinidad,  had  witnessed  the  ar- 
rival of  successive  proclamations  under  the  authority  of  the  British  Parliament  on 
the  subject  of  relaxing  the  system  of  slavery ;  and  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
secretly  overhearing  a  conversation  between  two  slaves  on  the  subject  of  the  proclsp 
mation  which  had,  according  to  the  order  of  government,  been  publicly  read  to 
them,  vrith  the  rest  of  the  slaves  on  the  plantation.    It  amounted  to  this: 

** '  I  tell  you,  what  all  dis  amount  to :  it  is .  for  make  'em  free  in  de  end :  but 
Buddy,  what  dis  here  freedom  after  all  ?  if  could  take  'em  back  to  Afiica,  and  let 
*em  live  on  dare  own  ground,  would  be  someting ;  but  if  dey  take  away  care  of 
white  massa,  and  not  leave  poor  niger  foot  a  ground,  nor  any  ting  he  call  his  own, 
what  good  do  him,  eh  Buddy  7' 

**  He  had  often  thought  of  the  remarks  of  these  poor  simple  slaves.  Neither  he 
nor  they  had  then  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  the  American  Colonization  Society. 

**  Mr.  Seyes  said,  that  the  soil  of  Liberia  contained  a  mine  of  exhaustless  wealth 
to  the  colonists :  it  was  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  Sugar  Canx.  He  knew 
all  about  the  culture  of  sugar,  and  he  had  examined  the  soil  of  Liberia :  and  this 
was  his  settled  opinion.  It  wanted  nothing  but  cultivation,  and  it  would  repay  the 
labour  of  the  agriculturist  ten-fold.  He  here  publicly  declared  it  as  his  judgment, 
that  if  ihe  society  would  raise  and  put  into  the  hands  of  an  agent  the  sum  of 
$  10,000,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  culture  of  sugar,  it  would  clear  all  expenses,  and  in 
&9e  years  would  nett  a  profit  of  $  100,000.  He  had  gone  carefully  into  the  calcu^ 
lation,  allowing  largely  for  all  expenses :  and  this  was  the  result  This  might  sound 
chimerical :  but  he  knew  what  he  was  saying.  He  had  long  been  himself  in  the 
business,  and  in  latitudes  so  near  that  of  Monrovia,  as  to  warrant  him  to  speak 
with  confidence.  The  lands  of  the  colony  contained  the  means  not  only  of  rendering 
the  colonists  easy  in  circumstances,  but  of  enriching  them  with  every  thing  that 
could  render  life  desirable. 

**  Mr.  S.  then  adverted  to  the  happy  agency  of  the  colony  in  puttinr  an  end  to 
the  slave  trade.  Wherever  the  Society  advanced  its  foot,  the  slaver  fled  before  it 
Wherever  an  American  emigrant  put  up  a  house,  the  man-stealer  fled  and  never 
returned.  Thousands  of  slaves  were  formerly  sold  where  the  colony  was  now  situ- 
ated, but  the  trade  had  now  disappeared. 

**  From  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  slavery  in  all  its  departments,  Mr. 
8.  gave  it  as  his  advice,  that  the  slave  owner  should  be  approached  with  genUenegs^ 
and  treated  with  candour  and  kindne$s.  He  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter. 
He  had  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  a  missionary  in  Afiica.  He  prayed  that 
God's  blessing  might  come  upon  aU  who  were  seeking  to  benefit  the  slave,  and  pot 
an  end  to  the  abominatioos  of  the  slave  trade,  however  they  might  difier  in  their 
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He  condnded  by  ezpreisin^  bright  antidpaiioiu  of  the  firtnre  growth  uid 
prosperity,  wealth  and  power  of  the  now  infant  colony.'* 

Such  are  the  practical  results  of  the  Colonization  scheme ;  and 
it  might  have  reasonably  been  expected  that  it  would  receive 
the  warm  support  of  all  the  friends  of  humanity,  and  particu- 
larly of  those,  who  in  their  zeal  for  the  negro  race,  sometimes  for- 
get that  the  owners  and  holders  of  slaves  have,  as  men,  equal 
claims  to  sympathy,  and,  as  descendants  of  a  common  race,  the 
rights  of  consanguinity.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  a  strenu- 
ous opposition  has  been  excited  against  it  Tne  Society,  with  its 
brancnes,  has  been  denounced  as  a  scheme  cunningly  devised  for 
riveting  the  chains  of  the  slaves,  and  it  has  been  attacked  for  not 
acco«y)lishing  objects  which  have  never  entered  into  its  views. 
Stimulated  by  the  example  of  England,  an  outcry  has  been  raised 
for  immediate  abolition,  and  furious  attacks  have  been  made  upon 
the  Colonization  Society,  coupled  with  addresses  urging  the  sud- 
den emancipation  of  all  slaves,  without  remuneration  to  uieir  own- 
ers, or  provision  for  the  support  of  the  negroes  themselves.  This 
plan,  which  would  reduce  at  once  to  poverty  three  millions  of 
whites,  and  expose  to  misery  and  starvation  two  millions  of  blacks, 
is  enforced  by  arguments,  and  assertions,  and  calumnious  repre- 
sentations, which,  if  brought  to  the  ears  of  the  slaves,  would  in- 
cite them  to  open  rebellion  or  secret  murder.  The  nicest  and  most 
difficult  question  ever  presented  to  legislative  investigation,  is  to 
be  solved  by  suddenly  cutting  the  knot  within  whose  folds  the 
whole  social  system  of  sixteen  states  of  the  Union  is  wound,  and 
which  cannot  be  severed  without  throwing  back  society  to  its  first 
elements.  The  Work  of  Mr.  Jay  is  the  most  powerful  which  has 
appeared  on  this  side  of  the  question ;  and  although  much  of  its 
argument  has  been  refuted,  yet  enough  remains  in  its  eloquence, 
to  excite  the  feelings  of  all  those  who  are  in  principle  opposedno 
slavery,  to  make  it  likely  to  be  impressive.  It  is  therefore  no  small 
compliment  to  the  reason  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  North,  that  so 
few  of  them  have  been  seduced  by  the  specious  and  ingenious 
statements  of  this  work,  and  that  the  cause  of  immediate  aboliion 
has  met  with  so  few  supporters. 

The  refutation  of  the  arguments  of  the  immediate-abolitiomstSy 
and  a  defence  of  the  principles  of  the  Colonization  Societies,  form 
the  chief  objects  of  tne  very  able  report  presented  to  the  Coloni- 
zation Society  of  the  city  oi  New  York,  at  its  third  annual  meet- 
ing. We  cannot  better  express  our  own  opinions  on  the  subject, 
than  by  the  following  extracts  from  this  report, 

**  Much  of  the  delay  which  has  occurred  in  carrying  these  plans  into  ezeeotion, 
h  doobClets  to  be  ascribed  to  the  persevering  opposhion  which  the  -effi>rtB  of  this 
Board  have  enooontered  from  certain  persons  in  the  northern  and  eAtem  states, 
who  believe  or  pretend,  that  the  system  of  colonization  is  fraught  with  evil  and  per* 
aieioas  consequences  to  aU  the  people  of  colour  in  the  country,  whether  hdd  in 
bondage  or  emaacipated,  and  whether  the  latter  are  induced  to  emigrate  to  the  had 
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fimn  whieh  they  apnui^,  or  pre5sr  remaining  in  that  of  their  involuntary  adoption. 
In  short  that  the  colonization  sygtem  *  tends  to  rivet  the  chains  of  the  slaire,  and 
extends  to  Africa  the  vices,  but  not  the  benefits  of  civilization.*  Upon  these  gfrounds 
or  pretexts  the  persons  in  question  both  in  their  individual  capaeities,  and  collective 
or|aniaEation  under  the  name  of  *  Anti-SIavery*  Societies,  not  only  counteract  the 
influence  and  traduce  the  ptinciples  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  and  im* 
pugn  the  motives  in  which  it  originated,  but  actually  if  not  wilfully,  misrepresent 
its  aets,  policy  and  proceedings,  as  well  as  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  all  who 
publicly  support  its  objects,  or  advocate  its  cause.  They  indiscriminately  condemn 
every  measure  that  has  ever  been  adopted  or  suggested  in  relation  to  the  Ckilony  of 
Liberia,  defame  the  characters  of  those  who  from  time  to  time  have  been  engaged 
in  its  management  and  superintendence,  exaggerate  every  error  and  misfortune 
which  has  occurred  in  its  administration  or  ^vemment,  and  attempt  to  impeach 
the  evidence  they  cannot  refute,  of  its  beneficial  effects  and  prospective  advantages 
— and  all  this  avowedly,  because  they  deem  its  prosperity  and  existence  incompati- 
ble with  their  uncompromising  and  impracticable  project  for  the  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  slav^  in  the  south. 

**  From  the  characters  and  reputation  of  some  of  these  individuals,  both  for  in- 
tegrity and  understanding,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  their  sincerity;  whilst  from  the 
language  and  conduct  of  the  most  forward  of  their  associates,  it  is  equally  impoesio 
Ue  to  concede  that  these  are  regulated  by  the  precepts  of  Christian  charity,  even 
admitting  them  to  flow  firom  the  purest  and  most  unquestionable  motives.  But 
whether  deluded  or  designing,  the  ignorance  or  recklessness  of  these  persons  in  re- 
gard to  rights  secured  to  the  severu  states  and  their  citizens,  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  Union — their  misconception  or  disregard  of  public  sentiment,  even  at  the 
soath,  with  respect  to  slavery, — ^their  misinformation  or  wanton  misrepresentatioii 
of  the  actual  condition  and  uniform  treatment  of  the  whole  coloured  population, 
without  exception  or  discrimination — ^their  crude  and  visionary  notions  in  regard 
to  the  practicability,  and  their  imperfoct  views  of  the  actual  progress  of  emancipa^ 
tion — the  precipitate  and  hazardous  measures  which  they  urge  to  promote  it,  tend- 
ing to  postpone  instead  of  accelerating  its  accomplishment — and  their  oversight  or 
oontempt  o^the  insuperable  local  obstacles  to  the  real  improvement  and  social  ele- 
vation of  our  fi«e  coloured  population,  are  circumstances,  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  propagation  of  their  doctrines  by  foreign  emissaries — betray  if  not  the 
foeign  origin  of  their  plan,  its  subservience  at  least  to  foreign  interests  and  views.** 

'^No  member  of  this  Society,  or  of  this  community,  and  comparatively  few,  it  is 
believed,  even  amongst  the  enlightened  slave-holders  at  the  south,  require  to  be 
*  convinced,*  of  the  guilt  of  voluntarily  reducing  to  bondage,  or  holding  in  perpetual 
servitude,  a  fellow  creature.  They  deny,  however,  that  it  is  a  crime  in  them  to  re- 
tai^  in  subjection  to  the  laws,  and  to  other  imperious  circumstances,  those  ignorant 
and  helpless  beings  who  have  been  cast  upon  their  protection  as  well  as  thrown  into 
their  power,  by  no  act  of  their  own.  The  points  really  at  issue  then,  arise  upon  the 
second  of  the  propositions  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the  immediate  Abolition- 
ists, taken  in  connexion  with  its  express  repugnancy  to  Colonization,  or  as  it  terms 
it  *€xpatrtatten:*  And  these  as  they  relate  to  two  descriptions  of  persons,  naturally 
resolve  themselves  into  two  questions^  viz: — First,  whether  '  the  safety  and  best  in- 
terests* of  those  people  of  colour  who  have  obtained  their  freedom,  wiU  be  most  oer- 
tainly  and  effectually  promoted  by  their  continuance  in  this  country,  or  by  their 
voluntary  emigration  as  colonists; — and  secondly,  whether  the  general  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  in  the  southern  states  will  be  more  speedily  effected  by  arguments  ad- 
dressed to  their  owners,  by  northern  men,  than  by  the  inducements  to  manumission 
afforded  by  the  plan  of  Colonization,  in  which  the  north  and  south  are  united,  in 
offfering  the  means  of  removing  them  when  manumitted,  to  Africa. 

*^  I.  With  respect  to  the  first  question,  it  will  be  perceived  that  as  it  is  practical 
in  its  nature,  it  can  only  be  determined  by  experiment;  and  in  order  to  decide  upon 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  systems,  both  having  in  view  *  the  intcllectixal, 
moral,  and  religious  improvement  of  our  free  coloured  population,*  and  differing  only 
with  respeel  to  the  theatre  of  their  operations,  we  must  be  enabled  to  look  at  their 
respective  results.  It  will  be  perceived  too,  that  even  upon  the  point  of  differenos, 
there  is  no  necessary  incompatibility  or  inconsistency  in  their  co-existence.  Both 
systems  so  for  as  free  persona  <^  colour  are  ooooerned,  may  be  carried  into  fiiU  ope- 
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nUion  without  the  leait  interifaranoe  with  each  other.  The  CobnmtiaB  fioeuly 
does  not  contemplate  tlie  removal  to  Africa  of  the  whde  maaa  of  onr  free  people  of 
colour,  but  only  of  such  of  them  as  are  willing  and  qualified  to  emimte;  and  tiie 
encoeeB  of  their  scheme  depends  mainly  on  the  ohanusters  and  qnalifieatiooa  of  the 
emigrants.  It  is  the  interest  therefore  as  well  as  the  declared  ol^ect  of  this  Soctetf, 
to  promote  the  emigration  of  the  most  exemplary  and  intelligent  indiTidiiais  of  the 
cdoored  race;  and  surely  it  may  safely  be  leit  to  the  judgments  of  such  persons  to 
determine  for  themselTes,  whether  a  greater  degree  of  oomfbrt,  welftre,  reapeota- 
faility  and  happiness  may  be  attained  and  enjoyed  by  them  in  this  country,  where 
they  are  surrounded  by  a  more  numerous  population  of  a  distinct  race  and  diflmnt 
colour,  by  the  great  majority  of  whom  they  will,  so  lonf  as  alavery  endures  in  any 
portion  of  the  union,  be  regarded  as  an  inrenor  coate,  and  excluded  from  all  equality 
of  social  intercourse,  even  when  admitted  to  an  equal  participation  of  pblitiod  aiM 
dvil  privile^fcs,  than  in  the  cokmy  of  Liberia,  where  no  such  distinctions,  nrejudioe 
or  degradation  can  exist,  where  uiey  will  be  secure  of  perfect  equality  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  social  advantages  as  well  as  of  political  finedom,  civil  liberty,  and  refi- 
gious  privileges;  and  where  every  individual  amongst  them  may  prove  an  efiectnal 
missionary  for  the  conversion  and  civilization  of  the  kindred  inhabitants  of  that 
vast  continent  from  whose  shores  their  own  ancestors  were  torn  by  fraud  or  vio- 
lence. 

**So  fiir  indeed  as  the  experiment  has  proceeded,  all  these  results  have  been  al- 
ready shown  to  be  attainable ;  and  many  of  them  have  actually  been  realised,  not- 
withstanding  the  mistakes  and  disappointments  which,  though  to  a  less  extent  than 
in  any  simiUr  instance,  have  attended  this  first  enterprise  of  the  American  Colom- 
xation  Society.  And  if  all  the  benevolent  expectations  of  its  fennders  were  not  im- 
mediately accomplished,  should  they  at  once  have  abandoned  their  purposes  in  de- 
spair, instead  of  applying  proper  remedies  and  correctives  to  past  errors,  and  efieetnal 
oiecks  and  preventives  to  future  mistakes,  misfertunes  and  abuses?  Foitonaftdy 
fer  humanity,  fmtunately  for  the  subjects  of  their  benefioenoe,  and  happily  mr 
Africa,  such  was  not  their  decisicm;  and  the  prosperity  and  increase  of  the  original 
eolonv  of  Monrovia,  and  its  dependencies,  the  referms  that  have  been  introduced  in 
its  acuninistration  and  government,  as  well  as  the  multiplication  of  new  setttemeols 
within  the  limits  of  Li^ria,  upcm  improved  principles,  under  better  regulations  and 
more  favourable  auspices,  have  already  been  the  rewards  of  their  perseverance.** 

**  II.  The  question  whether  the  general  emancipation  of  the  alaves  woold  be 
more  speedily  effected  by  arguments  addressed  to  their  owners,  than  in  ooneequenoe 
of  the  means  afibrded  by  the  Colonization  Society  of  removing  them  to  Africa,  and 
establishing  them  there,  in  organized  communities,  is  also,  as  to  the  alternative  pro- 
posed by  tms  Society,  practic^  in  its  nature.  And  if  upon  this  point  there  appear 
anv  colusion  or  repugnancy  between  the  respective  objects  of  the  Anti-Slavery  and 
Colonization  Societies,  it  can  only  arise  from  the  imphed  denunciation  and  declaim- 
tion  of  hostility  against  the  latter,  contained  in  the  Constitution  of  the  former;  and 
from  the  positive  tendency  and  effect  of  the  measures  it  proposes,  to  defeat  not  only 
the  design  of  Colonization,  but  even  its  own  purpose  of  immediate  abolition.  At> 
ready  have  the  jealousies  of  the  south  be«i  rekindled  by  what  they  consider  a  pfu- 
aumptuous  and  wanton  interference  with  their  political  rights  and  personal  security, 
on  the  part  of  officious  strangers  ignorant  alike  of  their  position  and  of  their  opi- 
nions. The  avowal  of  immediate  abolition  as  their  object  was  indeed  calculated  te 
excite  apprehension,  as  it  could  scarcely  have  been  possible  that  such  a  purpose 
oould  be  hoped,  even  by  those  who  avowed  it,  to  be  suddenly  accomplished  by  mesas 
of  arguments  aud  persuasion  addressed  to  the  owners  of  slaves;  but  rather  tfanngii 
such  as  might  be  addressed  to  the  slaves  themselves;  and  accordingly  the  {Roeeed- 
ings  and  puUications  of  modem  abolitianists,  instead  of  producing  even  gradual  ooB- 
victifm  upon  the  minds  of  the  former,  of  the  sinfiilness  of  slavery,  or  leading  to  im- 
provement in  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  latter,  have  but  provokeJ' resent, 
ment  and  excited  alarm  in  the  bosoms  of  the  masters,  and  occasioned  severer  re- 
straints upon  the  physical  comforts  and  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  shnes. 

**  But  this  is  not  all;  the  doctrines  avowed  by  the  immediate  abolitioniatB,  although 
eountenanoed  only  by  an  insignificant  portion  of  our  northern  population,  have  re- 
vived in  the  south  a  universd^  distrust  of  the  professions,  sentiments,  sets  and  de- 
aigns  of  all  northern  men  and  northern  institutions,  in  reference  to  ehnwy;  wd 
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J  embumuMed  and  impeded  the  operations  of  the  ColoiiintiM  8o» 
eietjTt  Bot  indeed' in  the  mode  or  on  the  grounds  intended  by  the  abolitionists,  but 
m  a  manner  and  for  reasons  directly  opposite  in  their  nature,  but  to  an  extent  and 
degree^  whieh  would  nevertheless  afford  to  these  enemies  of  colonization  ample  room 
§K  mnltalien,  w«re  it  not  that  this  very  circnmstanoe  disproves  the  design  impaled, 
to  the  sontht  of  enoooraging  colonization,  from  its  tendency  to  perpetuate  slavery. 


**  Wen  it  not  indeed  tar  these  untoward  consequences  of  the  Anti-Slavery  dob* 
tiines  and  ptooeedinn,  the  friends  of  colonization  might  weH  be  content  to  yiud  tiw 
field  of  argument  and  speculation  to  their  adversaries;  and  silentiy  and  lesulwtoly 
porsne  that  course  of  practical  measures  which  obviate  at  least  one  formidable  im- 
pediment to  emancipation,  by  aSsnne  to  the  conscientious  possessor  of  a  slave  the 
opportmiity  of  divesting  himself  of  vimat  is  imposed  on  him  as  property,  frequently 
1^  the  operation  of  law  alone.  It  offers  to  him  the  means  not  only  of  relieving  hui 
conscience  of  a  burden,  but  of  removing  a  weight  or  an  opprobrium  cast  upon  nim, 
perh^M  as  an  inheritance,  and  which  he  willingly  sustains  no  longer  than  the  law 
allows,  and  humanity  permits; — ^no  longer  than  until  he  can  bestow  freedom  with^ 
out  rendering  it  a  greater  enrse  than  slavery  it^lf.  The  institution  of  the  Paront 
Society  b^  the  co-operation  of  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  of  whom,  many  ' 
were  distmsuished  for  patriotism  and  intelligence,  for  prudence  and  discretion,  as 
wen  as  philanthropy  and  piety,  was  hailed  as  a  discovery  of  the  happy  means  of 
Wiitinff  the  north  and  south  in  one  grand  enterprise  of  national  benevolence. 

«  The  diroct  object  proposed,  was  the  colonization  of  free  people  of  colour,  upon 
the  shores  of  Africa,  with  their  own  voluntary  consent  And  although  the  motives 
ef  different  individuals  for  concurring  in  the  scheme,  were  doubUess  various,  yet  the 
general  views  of  a  large  majority  orits  founders,  wero  not  only  directed  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  moru  and  physical  condition  of  the  free  people  of  colour,  and  em- 
braced through  their  instrumentality,  the  regeneration  of  Africa,  but  comprehended 
the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery  as  a  necessary  result  The  founders  of  the  Ame- 
rican Colonization  Society  wero  convinced  that  without  the  consent  and  co-opera- 
tkm  of  the  south,  not  a  step  could  be  taken  which  led  to  aboUtion;  and  that  without 
the  aid  and  contributions  of  the  north,  no  fbnds  or  resources  could  be  provided  either 
for  the  removal  of  such  persons  of  colour  as  might  be  disposed  to  emigrate,  or  to 
give  effect  to  the  intentions  of  those  proprietors  who  might  be  disposed  to  manumit 
ttieir  slaves:  whilst  of  those  founders  of  the  institution  who  might  have  originally 
contemplated  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  the  eventual  consequence  of  the  coloniza- 
tion system,  none  probably  were  of  opinion  that  even  if  that  end  could  be  effected 
by  any  method  which  did  not  like  thu,  insure  the  preparation  necessary  for  the  en- 
joyment of  freedom,  it  would  prove  neither  advantageous  to  the  slave,  safo  for  his 
Bssler,  nor  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  a  rational  and  discreet  humanity. 

**  They  well  knew  that  amongst  the  southern  proprietors,  there  were  many  indi- 
vtduais  who  from  principle  or  policy  were  anxious  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery, 
bat  were  prevented  from  manumittmg  their  own  slaves,  not  merely  by  the  laws  pro- 
hibiting it  except  on  condition  of  removal,  but  also  by  those  higher  scruples  and 
eonsidmtions  of  duty  which  forbade  the  abandonment  to  their  own  discretion  and 
control,  of  those  who  from  ignorance,  infirmity  or  vice  needed  more  powerfiil  restraints 
and  protection  than  any  v^ch  the  laws  afford  them.  Proprietors  of  this  description 
would,  it  was  supposecf,  be  encouraged  by  the  Colonization  system,  in  their  benevo^ 
lent  purposes  of  manumitting  such  of  their  slaves  as  were  capable  of  using  their 
freedom  to  their  own  benefit;  and  of  preparing  for  fi^edom  such  of  them  as  might 
otherwise  abuse  it  to  their  own  injuir,  as  well  as  to  the  detriment  of  society « — by 
giving  them  such  instruction  as  would  fit  them  for  its  enjoyment:  whilst  those  who 
mgam  their  slaves  merely  as  property,  would  be  led  by  the  influence  of  examptoi 
mm  from  a  perception  of  the  enhanced  profits  to  be  derived  firom  free  labour,  to 
adoDt  from  motives  of  policy  and  interest,  the  same  oMasure  which  others  had  pur- 
med  from  principle  and  feeling. 

<*  That  these  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  founders  of  the  Ameriosn  Colonization 
docioty  were  not  nllacioas,  is  evident  fimn  the  number  and  character  of  the  slaves 
who  Imvo  already  been  manumitted,  and  of  those  who  await  emancipation,  sole^ 
ftom  the  operation  of  the  Colonization  system.  It  is  also  manifost  fit»m  the  rapid 
increase  or  free  labour  in  some  of  the  southern  and  western  states;  and  it  is  proved 
beyimd  a  doabt  by  the  actual  adoption  of  a  law  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  uayery 
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finmded  upon  African  Colonization,  in  one  of  those  states,  and  the  pwspeet  of  thai 
erample  being  speedily  followed  by  the  legislatures  of  at  least  two  of  the  others. 
Another  conclusive  proof  of  the  direct  tendency  of  Colonization  to  extinguish  slavery, 
arises  from  the  fiict  of  the  larger  portion  of  tne  emi^p'ants  to  Liberia  having  be^ 
manumitted  that  they  might  become  colonists;  and  if  any  further  testimony  be  re- 
quired, it  is  affi>rded  by  the  offer  of  this  Society  to  receive,  and  in  the  circumstanoo 
of  its  having  actually  received  and  appropriated  to  that  object,  large  donations  of 
money,  upon  the  express  condition  of  applying  them  exclusively  to  the  removal  of 
manumitted  slaves.** 

The  course  of  the  immediate  abolitionists  is  the  more  to  be 
deprecated,  because  at  the  very  moment  in  which  they  began 
their  career,  an  experiment  was  commenced  that  wouM  be  deci- 
sive of  the  question  so  soon  as  its  results  could  be  known.  It  is 
almost  to  be  suspected,  that  supposing  that  this  experiment  would 
totally  fail,  they  have  sought  the  short  opportunity  for  agitation 
which  the  uncertainty  in  which  its  result  is  yet  involved  permitted. 
But  it  is  useless  to  speculate  on  such  a  subject ;  it  does  not  require 
the  powers  of  a  prophet  to  predict,  that  except  in  the  few  colonies 
where  a  large  nucleus,  composed  of  free  persons  of  colour  trained 
gradually  to  habits  of  industry,  already  existed,  as  in  Trinidad 
and  Antigua,  the  British  Act  of  Emancipation  will  be  a  miserable 
failure,  entailing  distress  upon  the  blacks,  and  ruin  or  banishment 
upon  the  whites,  if  the  armed  force  of  the  mother  country  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  a  war  of  extermination. 

That  such  must  be  the  result,  we  ask  no  better  evidence  than 
is  contained  in  the  work  of  Madden,  written  with  far  different 
views.  In  fact  the  serious  parts  of  his  publication  seem  to  be 
principally  intended  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the  failure  of 
the  scheme,  and  to  throw  the  blame  of  such  failure,  not  upon  the 
hasty  and  unreflecting  manner  in  which  it  was  forced  through, 
but  upon  the  emancipation  having  been  effected  through  the  me- 
dium of  an  apprenticeship  instead  of  having  been  immediate  and 
unconditional.  If  we,  however,  dissent  from  his  reasonings,  we  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  his  facts,  and  we  conceive  that  his  work  may 
be  studied  with  great  advantage  by  the  citizens  of  the  slave  hold- 
ing states,  as  exhibiting  the  evils  which  necessarily  flow  from 
slavery  where  the  whole  labour  is  abandoned  by  freemen. 

His  description  of  Kingston  is  not  without  an  approach  to  a 
parallel  in  some  parts  of  the  South,  where  slave  labour  is  begin- 
ning to  become  unprofitable. 

^  Like  Stamboul,  when  the  traveller  lands  there,  the  glory  of  the  prospect  is  sood 
forgotten ;  the  distant  beauty  of  the  varied  buildings  vanishes  befcore  the  sight  of 
streets  wiUiout  a  plan,  houses  without  the  semblance  of  architecture,  lanes  and 
alleys  without  cleanliness  or  convenience,  and  the  principal  thoroughfares  ploughed 
up  mto  water  courses,  and  the  foundations  of  houses  literaHy  undermined,  or  the 
level  of  the  streets  on  which  they  are  situated  lowered  from  two  to  four  feet  beneath 
the  foundation.  The  sand  which  the  torrents  carry  down  and  deposite  in  the  streets, 
is  occasionally  shifted  when  the  route  is  very  much  cut  up  by  the  heavy  rains ;  and 
this  is  the  only  reparation  which  streets  or  roads  undergo  in  Jamaica.** 

Barbadoes  is  the  oldest  of  the  British  Colonies ;  the  whole  sur- 
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face  of  the  island  has  long  since  been  brought  into  cultivation  $ 
and  it  therefore  presents  a  fair  view  of  what  may  probably  be 
anticipated  as  the  result  of  the  continuation  of  slave  labour  in  a 
country  where  no  new  lands  remain  to  be  brought  into  cultivation. 
The  population  of  this  island  was,  in  1670,  50,000  whites,  and 
100,000  slaves;  in  1831,  the  whites  had  dwindled  to  18,000,  and 
the  slaves  still  remained  81,000.  The  degradation  of  the  former 
caste  in  point  of  character,  is  even  greater  than  their  loss  of 
numbers. 

The  exports  of  Grenada  amounted,  in  1776,  to  £600,000  ster- 
ling ;  in  1831  they  had  decreased  to  £  331,000  sterling.  The  slave 
population  at  the  first  epoch  was  only  18,000,  at  the  last  it  had 
mcreased  to  24,000 ;  while  the  whites  had  faUen  in  numbers  from 
1300  to  800.  The  slaves  of  Jamaica  had  increased,  between 
1805  and  1834,  from  280,000  to  330,000,  and  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports had  in  the  mean  time  diminished. 


**•  There  b  no  lack  of  white  inhabitants  in  Barbadoes  of  the  labouring  < 
I  beg  their  pardon,  of  the  poorer  classes,  for  labour  is  a  disgrace  to  a  white  man 
in  slave  countries,  which  the  poorest  wretch  is  ashamed  to  submit  to.  Lest  you 
should  consider  me  as  speaking  too  dispararingly  of  this  class  of  persons,  I  beg 
to  give  you  their  character  from  the  works  <a  two  West  Indian  authors  very  favour- 
abfe  to  the  whites :  *  Of  all  classes,'  says  the  author  of  *  Four  Years  in  the  West 
Indies,'  *•  the  poor  whites  are  the  most  degraded  and  the  lowest  They  subsist  too 
often,  to  their  shame  be  it  spoken,  on  the  kindness  and  charity  of  slaves.  I  have 
never  seen  a  more  dirty,  ill  looking,  and  ui^happy  race ;  the  men  lazy,  the  women 
disgusting,  the  children  neglected.' 

**  Now  for  him  of  the  *Sije  Montlis  in  the  West  Indies' — *  The  militia  is  princi- 
pally composed  of  these  persons ;  the  greatest  part  of  them  live  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete idleness,  and  are  usually  ignorant,  and  debauched  to  the  last  degree.' " 

We  will  venture  to  ask  if  some  traces  of  such  a  race  have  not 
begun  to  make  their  appearance  in  some  parts  of  the  southern 
states  ?  We  have  ourselves  seen  one  specimen,  who  in  respect  to 
idleness  answered  the  description,  and  who  had  returned  in  dis- 
gust from  the  state  of  Ohio,  because  he  there  saw  white  men 
working. 

It  is  now  the  fashion  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  cry  out  a^inst  the  United  States  for  continuing  the  prac- 
tice of  slavery.  This  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  a  country 
which  has  been  the  most  active  in  the  slave  trade,  and  whose 
traders  were  guilty  of  greater  outrages  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
than  those  of  all  other  nations  put  together.  It  is  still  more  incon- 
sistent when  it  is  considered  that  slavery  was  forced  upon  the 
British  Colonies  bv  the  mother  country,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenu- 
ous exertions  of  their  legislators.  How  early  Virginia  remonstrat- 
ed is  well  known.  Madden  says: 

**  The  continuance  of  the  slave  trade  was  first  objected  to  by  South  Carolina : 
The  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly  in  1774  passed  two  bills  to  restrain  the  traffic  in 
negroes,  which  were  rejected  by  the  home  government,  not  only  because  the  colony 
wis  arrogating  to  itself  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  commerce  of  the  mother  coun- 
tiy,  afl  MMne  am  stated,  but  on  the  broad  ground  ezpreswd  by  the  minister.  Lord 
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Durtmouth,  'that  he  never  would  allow  the  cokmies  to  check  or difcounge, in  uj 
de^ee,  a  traffic  so  beneficial  to  the  nation.*  '* 

The  dangers  which  attend  slave  holding  may  be  understood 
from  the  foUowing  list  of  disturbances  in  the  island  of  Jamaica 
alone : 

**  1678.  Rebellion,  caneed  by  martial  law. 

**  1684.  Rebellion,  first  serioos  one, 

**  1691.  Rebellion,  many  whites  murdered. 

^  1702.  Rebellion,  eastern  districts. 

**  1717.  Rebellion,  repeated  attempts,  causing  great  alarm. 

•«  1722.  Rebellion,  Musquito  Indians  called  in  to  quell  it 

••  1734.  Rebellion,  the  negro  town  Nanny  taken. 

•*  1736.  Rebellion,  under  Cudjoe. 

**  1739.  Rebellion,  under  Quaco,  in  Trelawney. 

«•  1740.  Rebellion,  speedily  subdued. 

**  1745.  Conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  whites. 

*<  1758.  Rebellion  in  Trelawney. 

•*  1760.  Rebellion,  under  Tackay ;  60  whites,  400  negroes  killed. 

**  1765.  Rebellion ;  Coromantces  the  insurgents. 

••  1766.  Rebellion  in  Westmoreland. 

**  1769.  Conspiracy  discovered  in  Kingston. 

"  1771.  Conspiracy ;  assembly  of  300  surprised  by  the  militia. 

^  1777.  Rebellion,  followed  by  30  executions. 

**  1782.  Rebellion;  St  Mary^s,  under  Three-fingered  Jack. 

**1795.  Rebellion;  Trelawney  maroons. 

*«  1796.  Rebellion;  Maroon  war,  600  transported. 

^  1798.  Rebellion,  under  Cuffee ;  great  destruction  of  rebels. 

**  1803.  Conspiracy  to  murder  the  whites  discovered. 

"  1807.  Conspiracv  of  a  very  serious  character. 

**  1807.  Mutiny  of  the  black  troops. 

<*  1809.  Conspiracy  against  the  whites  in  Kingston. 

••  1824.  Insurrection;  Portland,  St  George's,  St  Mary's. 

«•  1832.  Rebellion ;  800  killed  in  the  field ;  500  executed.** 

These  rebellions  and  disturbances  might  be  supposed  to  have 
been  the  result  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  plantations, 
and  misery  in  the  condition  of  the  slaves.  S<J  far  from  this  infer- 
ence being  true,  we  have  the  authority  of  Madden  that  the  con- 
dition of  me  slaves  on  prosperous  plantations,  worked  under  the 
inspection  of  their  owners,  is  comfortable  in  a  high  degree. 

**  It  is  not  only  on  these  occasions  the  negroes  are  jealous  of  white  penwiiB  TiaiU 
ing  their  Tillages — I  will  not  say  their  houses,  for  they  take  good  care  to  rrn  no 
mite  man  admittance  if  they  can  possibly  help  it — but  at  ail  times.  In  the  first 
place,  they  usually  bury  their  huts  in  the  centre  of  a  thick  gro?e  of  fruit  traai, 
orange,  mango,  star-apple,  bread,  nut,  and  palm  trees,  which  totally  secludes  them 
firom  observation,  and  bkewise  shelters  their  slightly  covered  huts  ffom  the  broilmg 
■on.  The  situation  of  these  villages  is  generally  made  choice  of  on  account  of  ite 
proximity  to  some  stream  or  river,  on  i&  slope  of  a  hill,  or  in  some  unfireqasnled 
valley— «nd  ^erally,  like  the  convents  in  Italy,  on  the  best  land  in  the  neighbour' 
hood.  It  is  mipossible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  picturesque  than  many  of  these 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cherry  Garaen,  Short  Wood,  and  Norbrook,  in  the 
npper  part  of  Lignanea,  where  I  reside.  It  was  some  months  before  I  succeeded  in 
getting  a  view  of  the  interior  of  an^  of  their  dwellings.  In  fkct,  with  all  my  desire 
to  make  myself  acquainted  with  their  domestic  manners,  and  in-door  usages,  I  coft- 
&SS  I  know  less  about  them,  than  I  do  of  those  of  people  in  ooontries  where  ths 
Qfbstades  to  infi>rmation  are  supposed  to  be  infinitely  greater.  However,  the  howes 
I  have  viuted  are  by  no  mtaiia  moommodiouii,  iincwaiU7,or  ill  foraiibedi  la  r — 
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I  have  Men  malwgaiky  fimr^port  bedstesclf,  mahogany  chaste  of  drawers,  a  litflt 
display  of  glassware  on  a  sideboard,  chairs  and  tables,  and  various  little  luxuries, 
which  most  assuredly  are  not  to  be  found  in  an  Irish  cabin,  an  Arab  fellah's  hut, 
or  eiven  in  the  cottage  of  an  English  peasant.  In  a  word,  on  a  prosperous  plantar 
turn,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  negro  slave  is  better  lodged,  better  fed,  and,  con- 
aidering  the  climate,  I  would  say  better  clad  than  an  Enghsh  peasant  now-a>days." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  the  power  of  corporeal 
punishment,  not  only  held  by  the  owners,  but  delegated  to  attor- 
neys and  overseers,  a  source  of  irritation  must  have  continually 
existed,  increased  by  the  necessity  of  hiding  and  stiflinc  its  ex- 
pression. Still  the  great  source  of  the  servile  revolts  is  to  be  found 
m  the  restless  character  of  the  human  race,  and  the  natural  dis- 
content which  exists  in  almost  all  men  with  the  lot  assigned  by 
Providence.  Thus  the  slave  covets  the  ease  and  luxury  of  his 
master;  the  subject  of  a  despotic  government  envies  those  of 
more  free  countries,  and  strives  to  shake  off  his  chains ;  in  coun- 
tries where  difierence  in  rank  exists,  the  lower  classes  hate  the 
higher ;  where  there  is  a  difference  of  wealth  the  poor  sigh  for 
agrarian  laws;  and  in  our  northern  states,  where  slavery  has 
ceased,  where  the  mass  of  the  people  are  sovereign,  where  there 
exists  no  difference  of  rank,  and  where  the  continual  division  of 
property  amon^  all  the  children  of  a  common  parent,  acts  as  an 
agrarian  law,  £e  same  feeling  stimulates  to  a  commercial  activity 
and  enterprise  unequalled  in  other  countries.  It  is  in  vain  to  show 
to  the  slave  that  his  condition  is  in  truth  better  than  that  of  the 
free  labourer  of  other  climes ;  he  will  contrast  his  own  condition 
with  his  idea  of  his  owner's  freedom  from  labour,  and  however 
strong  may  be  the  personal  attachment  he  may  have  towards  his 
own  master,  he  is  not  to  be  trusted,  and  will,  whenever  the  chance 
presents  itself,  join  in  rebellion.  One  only  method  consistent  with 
the  nature  of  man  exists,  by  which  the  risk  of  such  insurrections 
may  be  avoided ;  and  this  consists  in  depriving  slavenr  of  its  hope^ 
less  character,  giving  to  every  slave  a  prospect  of  freedom  bv  a 
course  less  dangerous  than  that  of  obtaining  it  by  force.  Such  is 
the  principle  of  the  Spanish  colonial  law,  and  the  practice  under 
it  has  been  as  successful  as  its  plan  is  wise.  On  the  same  planta- 
tion in  Cuba,  and  engaged  in  the  same  labours,  may  be  seen  the 
free,  the  absolute  slave,  and  those  who  owe  their  masters  service 
only  for  one  or  more  days  in  each  week ;  and  where  industry 
opens  the  road  to  freedom,  revolt  is  not  thought  of.  It  is  this  rest^ 
less  feeling  on  the  part  of  all  slaves,  and  consequent  excitement 
on  the  part  of  their  owners,  that  renders  the  action  of  the  aboli- 
tion societies  so  obnoxious.  It  is  not  necessary  to  instil  a  desire 
of  freedom  into  slaves;  they  all  possess  it;  and  it  is  only  neutral- 
ized by  the  fear  of  want ;  the  hope  of  acquiring  freedom  by  force 
is  only  repressed  by  the  fear  of  the  arms  of  the  white  popdatioiL 
La  such  a  state  of  things,  to  preach  that  slavery  is  in  itseU'  unjust, 
uid  the  holding  of  daves  criminal,  is  like  throwing  combuedble 
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matter  upon  already  ignited  fuel.  The  slave  will  be  encouraged  to 
obstinacy,  idleness,  and  insubordination,  which  the  owner  can 
find  no  means  of  repressing  but  terror.  So  *long  as  property  in 
slaves  is  acknowledged  by  law  in  a  single  state  of  the  Union,  the 
attempt  to  unsettle  the  basis  on  which  that  property  rests  is  equally 
crimina;l  with  one  which  would  repudiate  the  titles  on  which  land 
is  held,  or  personal  property  possessed ;  and  although  the  criminal 
may  launch  his  poisoned  darts  from  a  distance,  he  is  not  on  that 
account  to  hope  for  impunity,  for  a  course  likely  to  cause  civil 
war  or  insurrection  is  as  guilty  as  that  which  would  call  in  a  fo- 
reign enemy.  Even  if  as  yet  undefined  by  law,  it  is  an  offence 
against  the  general  government,  which  might  with  consistency 
class  it  with  the  crime  of  treason ;  for  all  governments  necessarily 
possess  the  power  of  punishing  those  who  attempt  their  destruc- 
tion, and  there  is  no  mode  so  sure  of  destroying  ours  as  by  excit- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  one  portion  of  the  Union  against  the  other, 
or  by  producing  a  civil  war  among  the  residents  of  a  single  por- 
tion. To  both  of  these  results,  the  efforts  of  the  Abolitionists,  how- 
ever they  may  veil  their  consequences,  even  from  themselves,  are 
directed. 

The  feelinff  of  the  majority  in  the  northern,  middle,  and  eastern 
states,  is  so  decided  on  this  subject,  that  our  southern  friends  may 
rest  satisfied  that  legal  and  constitutional  means  will  be  found  of 
repressing  the  evil  of  which  they  so  justly  complain,  provided  they 
leave  the  matter  to  the  good  sense  and  kindly  feeling  of  the  North. 
There  is  but  one  thing  which  can  prevent  this,  namely,  the  brava- 
does, threats,  and  fooush  vapouring  in  which  some  southern  men 
have  indulged  themselves,  and  still  continue  to  indulge.  Under 
the  iust  and  natural  excitement  which  has  been  created  to  the 
south,  a  little  anger  is  perhaps  becoming,  but  they  must  learn  to 
direct  it  against  the  individuals  who  have  done  the  injury,  and  not 
against  a  whole  section  of  the  Union,  the  greater  part  of  whose 
inhabitants,  if  they  deprecate  the  practice  of  slave  holding  as  a 
ceneral  proposition,  know  too  well  the  state  of  the  South  to  wish 
lor  sudden  emancipation ;  who  are  besides  satisfied,  that  by  the 
articles  of  Union  it  is  no  concern  of  theirs,  and  that  their  inter- 
ference in  any  shape  or  way  is  unwarrantable.  In  addition,  there 
are  many  who,  by  ocular  inspection,  or  good  evidence,  are  as- 
sured that  the  condition  of  the  slaves  would  be  much  deteriorated 
by  granting  them  their  freedom  without  long  preparation,  while 
any  sudden  action  would  condemn  the  whole  of  the  Southern  States 
to  sterility^  poverty,  and  confusion.  There  are  also  some  who  are 
not  yet  convinced  that  tlie  holding  of  slaves  is  any  offence  against 
either  religion  or  morality,  and  therefore  feel  and  sympathize  in 
every  respect  with  the  people  of  the  South.  If,  however,  the 
threats  of  disunion,  of  commercial  non-intercourse,  of  demanding 
citizens  to  be  surrendered  for  trial,  be  persisted  in,  after  time  for 
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cool  and  serious  deliberation  has  been  allowed,  it  is  then  to  be 
feared  that  a  spirit  will  be  excited  in  the  North,  which  may  o<hi« 
cur  in  the  desire  of  disunion,  and  which  may,  by  the  artful  action 
of  foreign  emissaries,  be  fanned  into  a  ilame.  Should  this  happen, 
which  may  God  avert !  the  Southern  States  will  be  the  greatest 
suflferers  in  the  common  disaster.  Giving  up  their  hold  on  the 
auctions  of  their  northern  friends,  they  cannot,  in  the  present 
universal  state  of  public  feeling,  look  for  allies  or  friends  in  any 
other  quarter.  Happy  as  it  might  make  the  conservatives  of  Ech 
rope,  to  see  America  dismembered,  no  government  would  dare 
to  support  their  cause ;  and  they  may  be  assured,  that  both  Eng- 
land and  France  would  make  the  cessation  of  slavery  a  condition 
of  recognising  them  as  a  nation. 

So  far,  then,  from  exciting  and  increasing,  by  violent  expres* 
sions,  the  feeling  which  has  been  awakened  in  a  few  clamorous 
partisans  of  abolition,  and  giving  them  arms  to  be  used  in  support 
of  their  cause,  the  Southern  States  owe  to  all  who  have  espoused 
their  cause  in  the  North,  and  who  very  far  outnumber  those 
of  other  opinions,  such  acts  on  their  part  as  will  convince  the 
world  that  slaves  are  held  by  them  in  obedience  to  imperative  oir* 
cumstances,  and  not  because  they  wish  to  maintain  slavery  as  an 
abstract  right  A  single  act  on  their  part  would  be  sufficient  for 
this  purpose,  and  this  would  be  the  prevention  of  the  slave  trade 
now  carried  on  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  to  slavery  itself 
within  that  district,  no  action  is  necessary,  unless  to  remove  apy 
restriction  which  may  exist  upon  voluntary  emancipations ;  but 
there  are  few  northern  men  who  visit  Washington,  who  can  return 
widiout  having  witnessed  scenes  repugnant  to  their  feelings,  car« 
ried  on  under  the  protection  and  authoritv  of  a  government  of 
which  their  homes  are  an  integral  part,  and  for  whose  acts  they 
feel  themselves  responsible.  Let  the  South  come  forward  and 
grant  this  one  boon  to  the  North  in  a  frank  and  manly  manner^ 
and  they  may  be  assured  that  they  will  not  have  to  complain  of 
any  injustice  from  the  States  which  do  not  hold  slaves.  All  other 
matters  are  wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Southern  States. 
It  may  no  doubt  be  well  for  them  to  reflect  that  slavery  is  in  itself 
a  positive  calamity;  that  culture  by  slaves  is  unquestionably  more 
costly  than  by  free  labour ;  that  in  many  districts  slaves  increase 
more  rapidly  in  numbers  than  the  whites,  and  thus  the  risk  of  in* 
surrection  annually  increases,  while  free  blacks  are  stationary, 
or  even  decrease  in  numbers.  All  these  points,  as  well  as  the 
question  viewed  in  its  religious  and  moral  bearings,  are  within  the 
reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States,  and  to  them  should 
be  left  the  decision. 
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Art.  IL — Souvenirs,  Impressions,  Pensies  et  Paysages,  pendant 
un  Voyage  en  Orient  (1832 — 1883.)  Ou  Nates  d^un  Voyageur. 
Par  M.  Alphonse  de  Lamartine.  2  vols.  Bruxelles:  1835. 

The  eagerness  with  which  these  volumes  have  been  read,  is  a 
testimony  of  the  popularity  of  ttieir  author  as  a  writer,  not  only 
in  his  own  land,  but  wherever  his  poetical  fame  has  extended.  In 
this  country,  his  name  is  widely  known  as  that  of  the  greatest  liv- 
ing poet  of  Prance ;  but  while  his  name  is  familiar  to  many,  few 
are  intimately  acquainted  with  his  works.  His  stiiTing  Lyrics,  and 
beautiful  Hymns  and  Meditations,  where  the  most  exquisite  poetry 
is  refined  and  exalted  by  the  fervent  spirit  of  piety,  have  be^n  the 
subject  of  our  notice  in  a  preceding  number ;  and  we  now  pur- 
pose to  examine  a  later  production,  in  which  we  are  introduced 
to  a  closer  knowledge  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  poet,  who,  in 
whatever  character  or  circumstances  he  appears,  possesses  the 
power  to  interest  and  delight  With  a  distrust  of  his  own  powers 
of  description  and  narrative,  and  a  high  appreciation  of  the  la- 
lx>urs  of  those  who  have  gone  before  nim,  m  the  delineation  of 
the  scenery,  manners,  and  curiosities  of  the  East,  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine disclaims  for  his  work  the  title  of  a  history,  or  even  of  "  tra- 
vels ;"  it  is,  he  says,  merely  a  collection  of  notes  and  sketches, 
made  without  view  to  publication ;  written  "  sometimes  during  the 
repose  of  noon,  under  the  shade  of  a  palm-tree,  or  beneath  the 
rums  of  some  monument  in  the  desert ;  ofiener  at  evening,  in  our 
tent  battered  by  the  wind  or  rain,  by  the  light  of  a  pine  torch : — 
at  one  time  in  the  cell  of  a  Maronite  convent  of  Lebanon;  at  an- 
other, amid  the  rollings  of  an  Arab  bark,  or  upon  the  deck  of  a 
vesseU  in  the  midst  of  the  cries  of  sailors,  the  neighing  of  horses, 
and  the  interruptions  and  distractions  of  all  kinds  attendant  upon 
a  journey  either  by  sea  or  land." 

Notwithstanding  these  impediments  to  success,  the  efiect  of  the 
inconveniences  of  which  our  author  complains  is  not  perceptible 
to  his  readers;  his  ''fugitive  and  superficial  impressions"  have 
proved  worthy  of  being  recorded ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
congratulate  jburselves  and  the  public,  that  the  circumstances  to 
which  he  alludes  in  his  Preface,  have  induced  him  to  give  his 
journal  to  the  world ; — ^while  we  venture  to  predict  for  it  the  even- 
tual success  which  his  melancholy,  or  modesty,  leads  him  to  doubt. 

Besides  the  expectation  of  superior  elegance  of  style  and  beau- 
ty of  description,  justified  by  the  previously  high  character  of  the 
writer,  M.  ae  Lamartine's  work  has  another  source  of  interest,  be- 
yond that  which  usually  belongs  to  books  of  travels,  or  sketches 
of  scenery.  He  has  surveyed  the  scenes  he  depicts  with  the  eye 
of  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  and  a  Christian ;  their  impression  upon 
his  fancy,  and  the  results  of  reflection  awakened  oy  them,  are 
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conveyed  to  us  in  their  first  warmth  and  vigour;  haDowed  by  the 
deep  devotion  with  which  he  refers  to  the  great  events  whose  oc- 
currence has  made  the  East  a  land  of  wonders.  His  descriptions 
are  pictures,  brilliant  in  their  colouring,  and  perfect  in  their  out- 
line, whose  rich  and  glowing  tints  are  softened  and  harmonized 
by  the  mellow  and  delicious  sunshine  of  religious  feeling.  It  is 
true,  they  transcend  life ;  his  ardent  imagination  invests  whatever 
he  looks  upon  with  hues  which  may  be  deemed  exaggerated ;  but 
this  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  temperament;  he  could  not 
think  and  write  like  ordinary  men ;  and  the  peculiar  charm  of  his 
language  would  be  lost,  should  we  attempt  to  set  bounds  to  his 
expression  of  sentiment  or  emotion. 

The  attention  of  the  poet  in  early  chUdhood,  was  fixed  upon  the 
Holy  Land,  and  an  ardent  desire  awakened  to  visit  those  coun- 
tries that  were  the  scenes  of  the  scriptural  stories  which  had  so 
powerfully  excited  his  youthful  fancy.  Notwithstandinff  his  de- 
light at  the  near  prospect  of  realizing  the  dreams  of  infancy,  he 
seems  to  have  quitted  the  shores  of  his  native  country  with  some- 
thing like  sorrow ;  perhaps  with  the  secret  presentiment  of  the 
overwhelming  calamity  that  was  to  come  upon  him  before  his  re- 
turn— the  death  of  an  only  and  beloved  child.  His  stanzas  in  fare- 
well to  the  Academy  of  Marseilles,  breathe  a  pensiveness  that  is 
natural ;  they  present,  doubtless,  a  just  picture  of  his  emotions  on 
the  eve  of  embarkation.  We  give  our  own  translation. 

ADIEU. 

If  to  the  waAnre  of  the  rapid  sail 

I  yield  what  Heaven  has  given  of  peace  and  blifls; 
Entrost  to  fickle  waye»->the  treacherous  gale — 

My  wife— my  child — ^my  heart's  sole  happiness; 
If  to  the  sea,  the  sands,  the  donds  I  cast 

Tumiiltttous  hopes,  and  feelings  strong  as  death; 
No  pledge  of  sweet  retiim,  save  in  the  mast 

Bent  by  the  south  wind's  breath; — 

It  is  not  that  the  ardent  thirst  of  gold 

Bums  in  a  heart  which  nobler  wealth  can  daim; 
That  glory's  torch  lights  up  the  wish  untold 

Of— yet  more  vain  iCnd  perishing — a  name ! 
It  is  not  that  Ausonian  Dante's  fiite 

Drives  me  to  eat  the  exile's  bitter  bread; 
That  faction's  storm  hath  swept  all  desolate 

My  halls  beneath  my  tread; — 

No!  I  leave,  weeping,  in  the  valley's  side. 

Trees  charged  with  shade— niir  fields — a  blessed  home; 
With  warm  remembrances  yet  peopled  wide, 

Which  kind  looks  greet,  far  as  the  horizon's  dome! 
There  'mid  the  foliage  peaceful  dwellings  shine» 

Ne'er  by  the  noisy  voice  of  fiiction  stirred; 
Where,  fi>r  tne  storm  of  civil  strife  malign. 

Blessing  and  joy  are  heard. 
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An  aged  sire,  round  whom  ottr  in»ge  clinfB, 

There  starts  to  hear  the  wind  *mid  turrets  dark; 
And  prayB  the  Power  that  binds  the  tempest's  wings 

The  breoo  to  measure  round  the  adventurous  bark. 
Labotarer  and  servant  on  the  wonted  heath 

Our  absent  footsteps  trace,  with  fond  acclaim; 
There,  in  the  sun,  my  dogs  the  casement  *neath 

Howl  at  their  master's  name. 

There  dwell  my  sisters,  of  lair  childhood  part, 

Branches  that  with  the  some  trunk  rocks  the  wind; 
There  firiends  whose  heart's  the  lifb-bkiod  of  my  heart, 

Who  read  my  thoughts  within  a  kindred  mind:— 
There  unknown  spirits,  where  the  muses  hear. 

Mysterious  firiends  who  list  iny  harp*iB  &int  sighs  r^ — 
There  viewless  echoes,  spreading  nr  ana  near. 

Send  back  their  melodies! 

But  the  8oul*8  instinct  nature  cannot  know — 

^Tis  like  the  instinct  of  the  birds  of  flifffat. 
Speeding  their  oourae  where  other  waters  flow. 

To  cross  the  abyss,  and  brave  old  ocean's  might. 
What  seek  they  ilh>m  the  climes  of  burning  Ind, 

Have  they  not  moss  and  nests  our  rodb  among? 
Herbs  gilded  \rr  our  sun,  as  bright,  as  kind, 

Cm  for  their  cherished  young? 

I  have  like  them  the  bread  each  day  requires; 

Like  them  the  hill,  the  foamy  stream,  the  plaint 

Not  loftier  than  theirs  my  soul's  desires, — 
Like  them  I  go— 4ike  them  return  again. 

Like  them,  a  power  impels  me  to  the  east, 

I  have  not  yet  touched  with  the  hand  and  eye 

Man's  primal  empire-— region  of  the  blest- 
Land  of  Heaven's  mystery! 

I  have  not  sailed  upon  the  sea  of  sand. 

To  the  dull  rocking  of  the  desert^bark; 
I  have  not  quenched  my  thirst  in  waters  Uand 

At  eve  froBft  Hebron's  weUs  'aeath  pafan-trees  duk; 
Nor  yet  within  the  tents  my  mantle  spfead, 

Lain  in  the  dust  where  God  did  Job  restore, 
Nor,  lulled  by  fluttering  chnvass  round  my  hea< 

Dreamed  Jacob's  visions  oVr! 

Of  earth's  seven  pages  one  remains  to  know; 

How  the  stars  quiver  in  that  conscious  sky. 
How  heaves  the  breast  its  nothingness  below. 

How  pants  the  spirit  when  a  GoD-is  nigh! 
How,  in  the  desert,  at  some  column's  base, 

When  on  the  bard  the  shades  of  years  return, 
Whiners  each  weed,  how  speaks  each  solemn  trace. 

Or  passing  hreexes  mourn. 

I  have  not  heard  among  the  cedars  old 

The  cry  of  nations  from  their  depths  resound; 
Nor  seen  from  Lebanon  his  eagles  bold 

Stoop  on  lire's  palaces  decaying  round. 
I  have  not  rested  on  the  sacred  ground 

Where  waste  PalmyT«^  save  its  echo  vain. 
Hath  nooffhi;  nor  with  lone  footitep  waked  a  sound 

In  Memnon's  mute  domain. 
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I  haf«  not  lieard,  from  hio  ab^wes  deep 

Lamentinff  Jordan  lift  his  billows  hoarse, 
That  with  subumer  wo  and  plaint  do  weep 

Than  that  wherewith  tlw  Prophet  swelled  their  oourse. 
I  have  not  listened  to  the  spirit's  lyre 

Swept  in  the  caTO  where  felt  the  minstrel  king 
At  depth  of  night  a  seraph  hand  of  fire 

Strike  music  from  the  string! 

I  haTe  not  wandered  o'er  the  fields  divine 

Where  Jesus  wept  beside  the  olive  tree; 
Nor  sought  the  root  his  holy  tears  to  find, 

WlMooe  jealous  angels  could  not  wipe  them  five; 
I  have  not  watched  throughout  the  niffht  sublime 

Where,  while  in  His  deep  anguish  none  took  part, 
The  echo  of  our  sorrow  and  our  crime 

Struck  on  a  single  heart! 

I  have  not  bent  mj  braw  the  sand  upon 

With  the  departin(^  Saviour's  feet  imiwessed; 
Ncnr  with  my  pilgrim  kisses  worn  the  stone 

Where,  tear-embalmed.  Him  Mary  laid  to  rest; — 
Nor  snote  mj  breast  with  awe  and  grief  profound 

Where,  viotor  o'er  the  fiitnre  by  his  death. 
His  arms  he  spread,  to  embrace  our  world  around. 

And  bowed  to  Uess  it  with  his  failing  breath! 

Lo!  wherefore  I  depart— and  sport  away 

A  life's  firail  remnant,  useless  here  below! 
What  reck  we  on  what  shores  the  bleak  winds  sway 

The  sterile  tree  which  shade  no  more  doth  know? 
The  crowd  oontenm!  The  folly  is  their  own! 

Not  every  where  our  bread  we  all  receive : 
The  wandering  poet's  bread  is  thought  alone. 

On  God's  vast  works  we  Hve! 

Adieu,  then,  aged  sire  and  sisters  dear; 

Adieu,  fkir  home  with  walnut  shade  o'ergrown; 
Fleet  coursers  idle  in  my  meadows  near. 

My  fidthfU  dog,  ah!  at  my  hearth  akine! 
Your  image  tracks  me  like  the  shadow  stem 

Of  past  delight  that  holds  my  lingering  feet; — 
Oh,  fairer,  sunnier,  may  the  hour  retilkm 

When  we  again  shall  meet! 

Tliou,  land,  given  up  to  wider  waves  and  air 

Than  the  flaO  ship  when  floats  my  destiny, 
Who  the  world's  fortune  in  thyself  dost  bear. 

Adieu!  thy  strand  escapes  my  doubting  eye! 
Oh!  may  a  ray  firom  heaven  cleave  once  more 

The  dead  o'er  thrcme  and  ftne,  and  people  flee. 
And  lisfat  more  pure  the  beaoai  cm  thy  ahGra 

And  thou,  Marseilles,  fixed  at  the  gates  of  France, 

As  welcoming  to  thy  waves  her  honoured  guest. 
Whose  port  'neath  walls  that  greet  hope's  brightest  ghmoe. 

To  the  bark's  wing  opens  an  eagle's  nest: — 
Where  my  hand  presses  many  a  cherished  hand. 

Where  my  slow  iboUtep  dings  with  ardent  jeaming. 
Take  my  last  prayers  departing  ^m  this  land, 

My  firtft  nlote  retuming! 
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Our  traveller's  sketch  of  the  first  days  of  his  voyage  is  pleasing 
and  picturesque,  though  inevitably  monotonous  in  some  degree,  as 
his  progress  was  slow.  He  has  mingled  much  of  his  own  thoughts 
and  feeUngs  with  his  descriptions  of  natural  scenery;  and  those 
who  are  in  no  haste  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  but  are 
willing  to  await  the  leisure  of  wind  and  wave,  and  enjov  with  the 
poet  the  delicious  sea-breeze,  the  calm  beauty  of  the  sun-bright  wa- 
ters, and  the  sleepy  haze  through  which  the  distant  land  is  seen, 
will  find  their  route  delightfully  oeguiled.  His  picture  of  the  every 
day  HlEe  on  board  ship  and  the  prayers  at  sunset  is  beautiful;  his 
imagination  is  strongly  afTected  by  the  solemnity  of  those  duties 
performed  under  such  circumstances. 

**  If  prayer  were  not  born  with  man,  it  is  here  it  would  have  been  invented,  by 
bein^  alone  with  their  thoughts  and  their  weaknesses  in  the  presence  of  the  abyss 
of  heaven  where  sight  is  swallowed  up — of  the  abyss  of  ocean  from  which  a  ftail 
plank  divides  them;  here,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  whispering,  muttering,  howling, 
roaring,  like  the  mingled  voices  of  a  thousand  wild  beasts;  by  the  blasts  of  wind 
that  make  the  cordage  jrield  to  their  sharp  onset;  by  the  coming  ni^ht  which  mag- 
nifies all  dangers  and  multiplies  all  terrors.  But  prayer  was  never  mvented;  it  was 
bom  with  the  first  breath,  with  the  first  joy,  with  the  first  pang  of  the  human  heart; 
or  rather,  man  was  bom  for  prayer; — ^to  glorify  or  supplicate  his  God,  is  his  only 
business  on  earth.  All  the  rest  perishes  l^fbre  or  with  him;  but  the  voice  of  praise, 
of  admiration  and  of  love,  lifted  to  his  Creator,  perishes  not;  it  reasoends,  it  resounds 
from  age  to  age  in  the  ear  of  the  Almighty,  like  the  echo  of  his  own  voice,  like  the 
image  of  his  own  magnificence.** — ^p,  58. 

He  passes  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  remembers  the  fate  of  Saint 
Louis,  who  expired  near  the  Cape  of  Carthage,  as  well  as  the  he- 
roes of  elder  time;  over  whom  however  he  lingers  not,  but,  like 
Dante,  "  looks  and  passes  on."  He  touched  at  Malta,  and  lingers 
to  describe  its  scenery  and  inhabitants.  Detained  some  time  by  the 
indisposition  of  his  daughter,  the  travellers  at  length  set  sail  under 
the  escort  of  an  English  man  of  war  for  the  sake  of  protection 
against  the  purates  infesting  those  seas.  This  large  ship  riding  in 
their  van,  with  its  "  cloud  of  sails"  rising  in  an  "  aerial  pyramid," 
and  floating  majestically  along  the  blue  ether,  a  giant  in  the  abyss 
of  air,  was  an  object  for  the  gorgeous  imagination  of  a  poet^ 
especially  when  the  feeling  of  security  was  increased  by  its  pr&- 
sence<  Some  verses  addressed  by  Lamartine  to  his  brother-in-law, 
are  here  introduced.  The  fanciful  manner  in  which  he  alludes  to 
the  poetical  genius  of  his  relative,  is  a  specimen  of  his  cancettL 
The  poetry  of  M .  de  Montherot,  it  seems,  was  not  swept  from  the 
lyre;  it  was  bom  of  a  glance,  a  smile! 

^*' Which,  from  day  to  day  thy  careless  hand 

Along  thy  way  to  spirit  breezes  flung. 
Even  as  the  pearly  tears  that  morning  weeps. 
Colouring  the  fields  at  dawn,  which  gathered  all. 
Would  flow  a  river — ^but  which  noiseless  sink 
Upon  the  traveller*s  path;  while  drinks  the  sun 
llie  humble  droplets,  in  rich  perfume  breathing 
The  air  that  robs  their  moisture.** 
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His  description  of  dawn  near  Athens  is  also  worthy  of  notice: 

**From  hiffh  Cythieron  break  the  beams  of  day, 
Along  a  oundred  barren  summits  play; 
From  flank  to  base,  from  meadows  to  the  deep. 
Untouched  by  hues,  with  unreflected  sweep! 
No  cities  golden  in  the  distance  blaze, 
No  wavy  smoke  in  morning's  silver  rays; 
No  hamlets  pendant  on  the  mountains'  steep! 
Upon  this  land  of  tombs  the  sunbeam's  track 
Falls  dead  to  earth  that  gives  no  lustre  back; 
Only  the  loftiest  ray  of  reeble  dawn 
Before  me  gilds  the  ruined  Parthenon; 
On  battlements  decayed  then  sadly  glides,  ^ 
Where,  pipe  in  hand,  the  sleeping  soldier  bides; 
Then,  mourning  where  the  broken  cornice  lies. 
Upon  the  front  of  Theseus'  temple  dies!" 

On  the  6th  of  August,  at  noon,  they  perceived  under  the  white 
clouds  of  the  horizon  the  unequaP  summits  of  the  mountains  of 
Greece,  and  here  commences  the  land  of  enchantment  for  M.  de 
Lamartine.  Indeed  we  may  say  that  every  land  is  such  to  him; 
he  invests  all  external  objects  with  the  bright  colouring  of  his  own 
fancy.  Nothing  is  commonplace  to  him;  he  sees  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence in  all  around  him.  We  are  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
profusion  with  which  he  lavishes  his  rich  and  high-wrought  tints 
upon  objects  comparatively  insignificant;  but  we  are  persuaded 
that  this  is  a  necessity  of  nature  with  the  poet,  who  breathes  con- 
tinually an  atmosphere  of  excitement  Of  Athens  he  fancifully 
savs — "  Athens  is  an  altar  to  the  Gods — ^the  glorious  pedestal  on 
wfech  past  ages  have  placed  the  statue  of  humanity!"  and  else- 
where speaks  of  it  as  a  "  mystical  land  which  seems  stricken  by 
some  prophetic,  divine  malediction;  the  Jerusalem  of  nations,  no 
longer  possessing  even  a  tomb!"  If,  as  Lamartine  somewhere  re- 
marks, the  perfectly  beautiful  exists  alone  in  the  ideal,  and  illusion 
in  almost  every  thing  is  an  element  of  loveliness,  he  has  assuredly 
taken  pains  to  heighten  the  perception  of  what  is  admirable  by 
preserving  unbroken  this  pleasing  charm.  His  admiration  of  the 
monuments  of  art  in  Greece  is  vividly  expressed. 

**At  the  Parthenon  there  remain  but  two  %ures,  a  Mars  and  a  Venus,  half 
crushed  by  two  enormous  fragments  of  the  cornice  which  have  fiiDen  upon  their 
heads;  but  these  two  fi^es  are  worth  to  me  more  than  all  I  have  beheld  in  sculp- 
ture in  my  life;— 4hey  live  as  never  canvass  or  marble  lived  before.  We  suffer  from 
the  weight  that  oppresses  them ;  we  long  to  relieve  those  limbs  that  seem  to  bend 
and  stiron  beneath  the  mass ; — ^we  feel  that  the  chisel  of  Phidias  trembled  and 
burned  in  his  hands  when  these  sublime  figures  were  bom  beneath  his  touch.  We 
feel— and  it  is  not  an  illusion;  it  is  truth-— sorrowful  truth!  that  the  artist  infused 
his  own  individuality,  his  own  blood,  into  the  forms,  the  veins  of  the  beings  he  cre- 
ated ;  and  that  it  is  stiU  a  portion  of  his  life  we  behold  panting  in  those  livmg  forms 
— 4ho8e  members  ready  to  move— in  those  lips  ready  to  speaL*' 

He  seems  to  have  been  especially  fascinated  with  the  extraor- 
dinary beauty  of  the  oriental  dames;  and  no  longer  wondered  at 
the  skill  of  the  ancient  sculptors,  who  had  such  models  before 
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them.  While  at  Bayruth,  one  of  the  most  populous  towns  on  the 
coast  of  Syria^  he  was  petitioned  by  the  young  and  lovely  Madame 
Jorelle,  the  wife  of  his  host  for  the  time  being,  to  furnish  her  with 
a  specimen  of  French  poetry.  He  gallantly  takes  her  charms  for 
a  theme,  premising,  however,  the  inability  of  poetic  fancy  to  depict 
the  beauty  of  nature: 

"  Lend  odoora  to  the  balm  that  pours  them  forth! 
Fruits  to  the  orange  boughs,  of  verdure  bright! 
Fires  to  the  glories  of  young  morning's  birth. 
Or  golden  stars  to  deck  the  heaven  of  night!" — ^p.  186. 

The  following  account  is  given  of  the  marriage  of  an  "  Eastern 
bride.** 

**  We  passed  the  day  at  the  place  of  the  nuptials  of  the  young  Syrian-Greek.  The 
ceremony  commencea  by  a  long  procession  of  Greek,  Arab,  and  Syrian^females, 
who  came,  some  on  horseback,  some  on  foot,  by  the  paths  of  aloes  and  of  mulberry 
trees,  to  assist  the  bride  during  this  fatiguing  journey.  For  many  days  and  nights 
before^  a  certain  number  of  these  females  had  never  quitted  the  house  of  Habib,  nor 
ceased  to  utter  cries,  songs,  and  sharp  prolonged  moans,  like  the  noises  which  the 
vintagers  and  haymakers  raise  on  the  hills  of  our  own  France  in  harvest  time. 
These  clamors,  moans,  lamentations,  and  shouts  of  joy  intermingled,  are  designed 
to  hinder  the  betrothed  from  sleeping  several  nights  before  her  bridal.  The  old  and 
young  men  of  the  bridegroom's  family  do  the  same  on  their  part,  suffering  him  to 
obtain  scarce  any  repose  for  eight  days.  We  know  nothing  of  the  origin  of  this 
custom. 

**  Introduced  into  the  garden  of  Habib's  house,  the  females  entered  into  the  ia* 
tenor  of  the  divans,  to  make  their  compliments  to  the  young  girl,  to  admire  her 
dress,  and  behold  the  ceremonies.  For  us,  we  were  left  in  the  court,  or  made  to 
enter  into  an  inferior  divan.  There  a  table  was  set  d  Veu-np6tnnt^  loaded  with  a 
profusion  of  preserved  fruits,  cakes  of  honey  and  sugar,  and  liquors  and  sherbets ; 
this  oollation  being  renewed  during  the  evening  as  nst  as  it  was  partaken  by  the 
numerous  visiters.  I  succeeded  in  mtioducing  myself,  by  exception,  into  the  ladies' 
divan  at  the  moment  when  the  Greek  Archbishop  gave  the  nuptial  benediction. 
The  young  bride  stood  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  covered  from  head  to  foot  with 
a  veil  of  red  gauze,  bordered  with  gold.  The  priest  removed  the  veil  for  a  moment, 
and  the  young  man  was  able  for  the  first  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  to  whom 
he  had  united  himself  for  life;  she  was  enchantingly  beautiful.  The  paleness  with 
which  fatigue  and  emotion  had  covered  her  cheeks,  a  paleness,  however,  relieved 
by  the  reflection  of  the  crimson  veil,  and  the  innumerable  ornaments  of  gold,  silver, 
pearls,  and  diamonds  with  which  she  was  covered,  and  bjr  the  lonff  tresses  of  blaek 
hair  that  fell  around  her  waist — ^her  eyelashes  tinged  with  black,  as  well  ajs  her 
eyebrows  and  the  borders  of  her  eyes,  the  ends  of  her  fingers  and  the  nails  coloured 
with  henna — all  gave  to  her  ravishing  beauty  a  character  of  novelty  and  of  solem- 
nity with  which  we  were  ^atly  struck.  Her  husband  had  scarcely  Ume  to  look 
at  ner.  He  seemed  weaned  and  expiring  Iiimself  under  the  weight  of  the  vigils 
and  fiitigues  with  which  these  whimsical  customs  exhaust  the  streiu^th  of  love  itselfl 
The  bbhop  took  from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  priests  a  garland  of^tural  flowers, 
put  it  upon  the  young  girl's  head,  took  it  again,  placed  it  on  the  locks  of  the  bride- 
groom, then  again  upon  tlie  bride's  veil,  thus  passing  it  several  times  from  one  head 
to  the  other.  Rings  were  then  also  passed  by  turns  from  the  fingers  of  one  to  the 
other.  They  broke,  afterwards,  the  same  morsel  of  bread,  and  drank  the  consecrat- 
ed wine  from  the  same  cup.  The  young  bride  was  tlicn  carried  to  apartments, 
where  the  women  alone  followed  her,lo  change  her  dress.  The  father  and  friends 
of  the  husband  carried  him  into  the  garden,  where  they  made  him  sit  down  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  surrounded  by  the  males  of  his  fomily.  The  mnsietans  and  daacers 
then  arrived,  and  continued  till  sunset  their  barbarous  symphonies,  their  sharp  criea 
and  contortions  around  the  vounj^  man,  who  had  fallen  asleep  at  the  foot  of  the 
ma,  aad  ^ilMmi  his  friends  m  vain  awakened  awry  moment 
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*■  At  the  apprmcb  of  night,  he  wu  eonduoted  with  a  prooeflBkm  to  the  hoon  of 
Ills  lather.  It  was  not  ustu  e%ht  days  had  elapsed  that  it  was  permitted  to  the  new 
made  bridegroom  to  fetch  home  his  wife. 

**  The  women,  who  filled  the  house  of  Hahtb  with  their  cries,  also  came  out  a 
little  later.  Nothing  coold  be  more  picturesque  than  this  immense  procession  of 
females  and  young  girls,  in  costumes  the  most  strange  and  splendid,  covered  with 
sparkling  stones,  surrounded  each  with  their  followers  and  slaves,  bearing  torches 
of  resinous  pine  to  illuminate  their  march ;  thus  prolonging  the  luminous  aveniio 
aeross  the  straight  paths  shaded  by  (Munge  trees  and  aloes,  on  the  sea-beach-^-sona- 
times  in  prolonged  silenoe,  sometimes  uttering  cries  that  resounded  over  the  waves^ 
or  under  the  groat  plane  trees  at  the  foot  of  Liebanon.  We  re-entered  our  mansion 
in  the  neighlwurhood  of  the  country  house  of  Habib ;  where  we  still  heard  the  talk- 
ing  of  the  females  of  the  family ;  we  mounted  on  our  terraces,  and  followed  long 
with  our  eyes  the  wandering  fires  that  moved  on  all  sides,  across  the  trees  in  ths 
plain."  pp.  220—223. 

The  visit  of  our  author  to  the  famous  Lady  Hester  StanhopOi 
has  been  so  extensively  copied  in  the  newspapers  in  this  countryi 
that  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  for  us  to  extract  any 
portion  of  it  'We  proceed  to  the' highly  interesting  and  charac« 
teristic  account  of  his  visit  to  the  Emir  Beschir.  Our  traveller^ 
with  his  companion,  passed  on  horseback  the  profound  valley  of 
the  torrent  Belus ;  and  overleaping  the  stream,  diminished  by  the 
summer's  heat,  began  to  ascend  the  high  mountains  of  Lebancmt 
on  their  road  to  the  palace  of  this  prince,  so  powerful  among  the 
tribes  of  that  country.  After  two  hours'  march,  they  came  to  a 
valley  deeper  and  more  nicturesque  than  any  they  had  yet  tra* 
versed.  To  the  right  ana  left  arose,  like  two  perpendicular  ram* 
parts,  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  high,  two  chains  of  moun^ 
tains,  which  seemed,  in  the  graphic  language  of  M.  de  Lamartine, 
^  to  have  been  recently  separated  by  a  hammer  stroke  of  the  ar* 
tificer  of  worlds" — or  perhaps  "  by  the  earthquake  which  shook 
Lebanon  from  its  foundations,  when  the  Son  of  man,  rendering 
his  soul  to  God  not  far  from  these  mountains,  poured  the  death* 
sigh  which  stemmed  the  tide  of  error,  oppression,  and  falsehood, 
and  wafted  truth,  liberty,  and  life,  over  a  renewed  world."  The 
g^antic  blocks,  detached  from  the  sides  of  these  mountains,  sown 
fike  pebbles  in  the  river's  bed,  formed  deep  and  horrible  abysses 
in  the  dry  channel ;  some  were  fixed  uprightly  like  solid  and  eter- 
nal cubes ;  others,  suspended  bv  their  angles,  and  sustained  by 
invisible  rocks,  seemed  ever  in  the  act  of  falling,  and  presented  an 
image  of  ruin  in  action. 

**^— An  incessant  fall,  a  ehaos  of  atones,  an  everlasting  stony  avalanehe;  rodu 
of  a  dismal  hoe,  grej  and  hladc ;  marbles  white  and  flame  coloured ;  the  petrified 
waves  of  a  river  of  granite.  Not  a  drop  of  water  was  seen  in  the  deep  interstices 
of  this  bed,  calcined  by  the  burning  sun  of  Syria ;  not  a  blade  of  grass,  a  tnmk, 
nor  climhing  plant,  upon  the  lofVy  and  indented  slopes  of  the  sides  of  the  abyas:  it 
was  an  ocean  of  stones,  a  cataract  of  rocks,  to  which  the  variety  of  their  fonns, 
the  diversity  of  their  positions,  the  fantastic  jumble  of  the  ruins,  and  the  play  of 
Kgfat  and  shade  on  their  soriaoe  and  in  their  depths,  seemed  to  give  motion  and 
aoidily.  If  Dante  would  have  depicted,  in  one  of  the  circles  of  his  hdl,  the  heU 
of  stones,  of  barnRness,  of  the  ruin  of  all  things,  of  the  degradation  of  worlds,  of 
the  deerepitade  of  ages,  this  is  the  scene  he  might  have  simply  copied  !** 
v<Mu  XVIII. — 50.  36.  36 
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They  followed  for  two  hours  this  vale  of  lamentations,  which 
seems  to  our  poet  sacred  to  the  terrible  denunciations,  and  the 
solemn  and  pathetic  wailings  of  the  ancient  prophets.  He  also 
finds  a  cause  to  account  for  the  superior  sublimity  of  the  imagery 
employed  by  the  old  Hebrew  poets ;  and  no  longer  marvels  that 
the  superhuman  inspiration  which  breathed  in  the  souls  and  over 
the  harps  of  the  poetic  people  to  whom  God  spoke  by  symbols 
and  images,  thus  aided  by  the  grandeur  of  the  aspect  of  nature, 
should  efevate  the  souls  of  bards  consecrate  from  their  birth,  to 
a  divine  supremacy  over  ours,  old  and  pale  inheritors  of  the  an- 
cient lyre. 

Having  ascended  the  mountain,  and  paused  to  contemplate  the 
glorious  beauty  of  the  prospect  that  burst  upon  them — a  delicious 
valley,  a  picturesque  water-fall,  rich  verdure,  and  villages  gleam- 
ing on  the  terraces  of  the  hills,  presenting,  in  the  distance,  over 
the  lowest  summits  of  Lebanon,  a  view  of  the  Sea  of  Syria,  they 
came  within  sight  of  the  hill  of  Dpt^in,  crowned  by  the  Emir's 
palace : 

^  — »-  Extending^  majestically  along  the  moiintain.rBmpejrt,  with  its  square 
towers,  pierced  with  ogives  indented  at  their  top; — long'  graUeries  rising  one  above 
another,  and  presenting  files  of  arcades,  light  and  slender  as  the  palm  trees  that 
crowned  them  with  their  aerial  plumes :  vast  courts  descending  by  degrees  &€m 
the  summit  of  the  mountains  to  the  enclosinp^  walls  of  fortifications.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  largest  of  these  courts,  on  which  we  looked  fit>m  the  eleratioii  on 
which  we  stood,  the  irregular  front  of  the  palace,  appropriated  to  the  women,  ap- 
peared, ornamented  with  light  and  graceful  colonnades,  whose  hollowed  and  slen- 
der stems,  of  irregular  and  unequiu  forms,  ascended  to  the  roof^  bearing  like  an 
umbrella  light  draperies  of  painted  wood,  serving  as  a  portico  to  the  palace.  A 
marble  staircase,  decorated  with  balustrades  sculptured  in  arabesque,  oondacted  fiom 
this  portico  to  the  door  of  the  palace  for  the  females ;  this  door,  wrought  in  wood 
of  various  colours,  firamed  in  marble,  and  surmounted  with  Arabic  inscriptions, 
was  surrounded  by  black  slaves,  magnificently  dressed,  and  armed  with  sihrer  pis- 
tols, and  sabres  of  Damascus,  sparkUng  with  gold  and  carved  work.** — 

They  approached  the  massive  door  of  the  first  court  of  the  pa- 
lace, guarded  by  armed  Arabs,  and  sent  to  the  prince  their  letters 
of  presentation,  which  brought  M .  Bertrand,  first  physician  to  the 
sovereign,  to  conduct  them  to  the  apartment  assigned  them  by  the 
royal  hospitality.  This  hardly  comported  with  the  magnificent 
exterior  of  the  palace ;  the  windows  being  without  glass,  a  luxury 
unknown  in  the  East,  in  spite  of  the  rigours  of  winter  among  those 
mountains ;  the  room  without  bed,  chairs,  or  furniture  of  any  sort; 
onlv  the  bare,  dilapidated  walls,  pierced  with  holes  made  by  rats 
ana  lizards ;  the  floor  of  rough  earth,  mixed  with  chopped  straw. 
The  slaves,  however,  brougnt  rush  mats  and  carpets,  together 
with  small  tables  of  wood  incrusted  with  mother  of  pearl,  on  which 
their  dinner  was  served. 

**  We  had  hardly  dined,  when  the  emir  sent  to  desire  our  attendance.  We  craeaed 
a  vast  court  ornamented  with  fountains,  and  a  portico  formed  of  high  slmder  oo- 
lomns,  which  rose  firom  the  ground,  and  sustained  the  palace  roof.  We  were  intro- 
duced into  a  splendid  hall,  paved  with  marble  with  the  ceiling  and  walls  painted 
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with  briiliant  ooloim  and  elegant  aiabesquea  by  the  artists  of  Constantinople.  Wft- 
terapouts  munnured  in  the  comers  of  the  apartment ;  and  at  the  bottom,  behind  a 
colonnade  whose  piUars  were  grated  and  glazed,  was  seen  an  enormous  tiger,  sleep- 
ily with  his  head  on  his  crosMd  paws.  Part  of  the  room  was  filled  with  secretaries, 
with  their  long  robes  and  silver  inkstancb  sticking  like  a  poniard  in  their  girdle; 
with  Arabs  armed  and  richly  dressed ;  with  negroes  and  mulattoes  waiting  the 
commands  of  their  master,  and  some  Egyptian  officers  in  European  vests  and  head 
dresses  of  Greek  bonnets  of  red  woollen  stuff,  with  a  long  blue  tuft  drooping  to  their 
shoulders. 

**  The  other  end  of  the  apartment  was  elevated  about  a  foot,  and  surrounded  by 
a  large  divan  of  red  velvet.  The  emir  was  squatted  upon  a  corner  of  this  divan. 
He  was  a  fine  looking  old  man,  with  a  bright  and  penetrating  eye,  a  firesh  colonr, 
and  B  grey  and  flowing  beard : — a  white  robe,  confined  by  a  girdle  of  cachemire, 
quite  covered  him,  and  the  shining  handle  of  a  long  and  large  poniard  rose  &om 
'the  folds  of  his  robe  as  high  as  his  breast,  and  supported  a  bundle  of  diamonds,  of 
the  Bi2e  of  an  orange.  We  saluted  him  after  the  manner  of  the  country,  first  placing 
the  hand  upon  oar  forehead,  then  upon  the  heart;  he  returned  our  salutation  with 
ffraoe,  and  smiling,  made  sign  that  we  should  approach  and  sit  near  him  on  the 
divaiL  An  interpreter  knelt  before  him  and  us.  I  expressed  to  him  the  pleasure 
I  had  experienced  in  my  visit  to  the  beautifiil  and  interesting  country  which  he 
governed  with  so  much  firmness  and  wisdom ;  and  said,  among  other  things,  that 
the  best  eulogium  I  could  make  upon  his  administration  was  to  be  found  there;  that 
the  safety  of  the  routes,  the  richness  of  the  cultivation,  and  the  peace  and  order 
prevailing  in  the  cities,  were  the  most  speaking  witnesses  of  the  virtue  and  capacity 
of  a  prince.  He  thanked  me,  and  made  a  multitude  of  inquiries  respecting  Eiu'Ope, 
and  especially  the  policy  of  Europe  in  the  struggle  between  the  Turks  and  tiie 
Egyptians ;  questions  which  showed  at  the  same  time  his  interest  in  these  matters, 
and  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  acquaintance  with  general  affairs,  not  common 
among  the  princes  of  me  East  Coffee  was  brought,  and  long  pipes,  which  were 
severu  times  renewed ;  and  the  conversation  continued  nearly  an  hour." 

The  guests  were  afterward  conducted  to  the  baths,  and  in  the 
evening  entertained  with  musicians  and  'singers,  who  improvised 
Arabic  verses  in  their  praise.  The  Arabs  who  perform  this  sort 
of  ceremony,  and  who  are  devoted  solely  to  this  profession,  re- 
semble the  Troubadours  in  the  castles  of  the  middle  ages,  or  the 
popular  minstrels  in  Scotland.  They  stood  behind  the  cushion  of 
the  emir  or  his  sons  during  their  repast,  and  sung  verses  in  praise 
of  their  master,  or  the  guests  whom  he  delighted  to  honour.  One 
of  these  poetical  toasts  is  preserved  by  M.  ae  Lamartine,  and  is 
curiously  characteristic.  Our  traveller  witnessed  also  the  morning 
devotions  of  the  M ussulmen,  whose  religion  is  cherished  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Emir  Beschir,  notwithstanding  he  is  himself  a 
Christian.  The  beauty,  gentleness  and  spirit  of  the  Arab  horses 
particularly  excited  the  attention  of  the  visiters.  M.  de  Lamartine 
made  proposals  for  purchasing  one  of  them,  but  without  success ; 
an  Arab  holds  a  first  rate  horse  beyond  all  price.  A  singular  il- 
lustration of  the  fondness  of  these  children  of  the  desert  lor  their 
horses,  and  their  pride  in  their  ^ood  qualities,  is  related  in  the 
journal  of  Fatalla  Sayeghir,  which  has  been  translated  into  French 
and  appended  to  that  of  M.  de  Lamartine.  A  Bedouin,  who  had 
reason  to  apprehend  that  one  of  his  neighbours  designed  to  steal 
from  him  his  favourite  mare,  for  which  he  had  refused  vast  sums, 
secured  her  at  night  by  attaching  an  iron  ring  to  her  foot,  from 
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which  a  chain  was  brought  into  his  tent,  and  fastened  to  a  stake 
driven  in  the  ground  under  the  mattress  on  which  he  slept  His 
neighbour  crept  at  night  into  his  tent,  and  gliding  softly  oetween 
the  sleeping  Bedouin  and  his  wife,  without  awakening  them,  cut 
a  hole  in  the  mattress,  drew  out  the  stake,  and  detached  the  coveted 
animal  Then  touching  her  owner  with  his  lance,  to  announce 
his  triumph,  he  mounted  and  rode  off,  pursued,  however,  by  the 
mortified  Arab,  on  a  mare  belonging  to  his  brother,  of  the  same 
blood,  though  of  inferior  excellence,  accompanied  by  several  of 
his  friends.    Distancing  all  who  started  with  him,  the  Bedouin 

{pursued  the  fugitive  several  hours,  till  on  the  very  point  of  over-^ 
aking  him.  But  at  this  critical  moment  his  mortification  at  the 
idea  of  his  own  mare's  speed  being  equalled  by  another,  quite  over* 
powered  his  desire  to  recover  his  property,  and  he  called  out  to 
the  robber — "  Pinch  her  right  ear,  and  give  her  a  blow  with  the 
stirrup !"  This  direction,  which  conveyed  the  secret  for  exciting 
the  animal  to  her  utmost  speed,  which  an  Arab  only  uses  in  cases 
of  urgent  necessity,  and  never  communicates  even  to  his  son,  was 
obeyed  on  the  instant ;  the  fugitive  shot  away  like  lightning ;  and 
all  further  pursuit  being  useless,  the  Bedouin  consol^  himself  for 
the  reproaches  of  his  companions,  by  declaring  that  he  would 
rather  lose  his  mare  than  sully  her  high  reputation. 

Passing  the  "  black  Lebanon"  and  the  ruins  of  Tyre,  M*  de  La* 
martine  bethought  himself  of  the  prophetic  eagles  who  were  to 
prey  on  the  buried  palaces,  and  >vhile  recalling  his  lines  on  the 
subject,  actually  perceived,  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  five  stupen* 
dous  eagles,  who  eyed  the  travellers  disdainfully,  as  if  conscious 
of  fulfilling  the  mission  of  divine  vengeance.  We  know  not  what 
to  make  of  these  poetical  presentinnents  of  our  author ;  he  tdls  us 
of  another  on  coming  within  sight  of  Nazareth,  where,  overpower- 
ed by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  he  flung  himself  almost  in- 
voluntarily from  his  hoi*se,  and  knelt  in  the  sacred  dust  The  words 
which  escaped  his  lips — Et  verbum  camo  factum  est,  et  habitavit 
in  nobis,  he  was  struck  with  surprise  afterwards,  to  find  engraven 
in  letters  of  gold  on  the  marble  table  of  the  subterranean  altar  in 
Ae  house  of  Mary  and  Joseph. 

He  compares  the  sensations  experienced  by  a  visiter  to  these 
consecrated  places,  to  those  felt  by  a  traveller  who  tracks  labori- 
ously the  course  of  a  mighty  river,  to  discover  and  examine  its 
unknown  sources. 

**  Thus  it  seemed  to  me,  when  climbing^  the  last  hills  which  divided  me  from 
Nazareth,  I  contemplated,  at  the  spot  of  its  mysterious  source,  this  vast  and  fertil. 
iiin^  religion^  which,  for  two  thousand  years,  had  made  the  universe  its  bed,  mad 
from  tbe  mountain  heights  of  Galilee,  had  watered  so  many  human  gfmmtwm 
with  its  pure  and  benign  waters  !** 

The  scenes  of  the  Holy  Land  afibrd  ample  opportunity  for  our 
ttuthor  to  luxuriate  in  depicting  them.  His  acx;ount  of  die  view  of 
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the  vale  of  Zebulon,  combines,  we  had  almost  said,  all  that  is  mag- 
nificent in  description ;  while  that  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  equals  it  m 
graphic  and  picturesque  beauty.  In  delineating  the  grand  and  the 
beautiful  in  natural  scenery,  Lamartine  is  unsurpassed  by  any  writer 
within  our  knowledge ;  and  his  poetic  fancy  frequently  furnishes 
him  with  illustrative  expressions,  which  convey  the  idea  he  wishes 
to  represent,  more  forcibly  and  vividly,  to  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
than  pages  of  elaborate  writing.  Thus,  in  describing  a  storm 
which  occurred  in  Galilee,  he  speaks  of  the  sunlit  summits  of  the 
mountains  being  **  suddenly  plunged  into  the  waves  of  darkness  that 
were  rolling  above  them ;"  thus  presenting  to  the  imagination  a 
perfect  picture,  embodied  in  a  single  image.  Another  figure,  which 
ne  frequently  employs  to  express  the  utter  desolation  of  some  of 
the  once  flourishing  towns  of  the  East,  is  yet  more  striking ;  "  the 
earth,"  he  savs,  '<  instead  of  producing  trees  and  herbage,  seems 
to  bring  forth  ruins."  He  mentions  the  Jews  on  the  larders  of 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  so  frequently  noticed  by  other  travellers,  who 
had  come  to  pass  their  last  days  in  their  wasted  country — ^to  die 
in  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

On  awaking  the  next  morning,  M.  de  Lamartine  was  surprised 
at  hearing  himself  saluted  in  Italian,  and  found  his  visiter  to  be 
the  old  French  vice  consul  to  Saint-Jean-d'Acre,  M.  Cattafago» 
who  brought  him  a  pacquet  of  letters  from  his  wife  and  daughter, 
and  some  late  French  journals.  On  opening  one  of  the  latter,  his 
own  name  was  the  first  that  struck  him ;  the  publication  contained 
a  quotation  from  his  lines  addressed  to  Walter  Scott  The  allusion 
in  those  lines  to  the  great  social  and  political  changes  of  Europe, 
seem^  little  less  applicable  to  the  author  on  the  spot  whence  had 
originated  the  mightiest  revolution  ever  undergone  bv  the  human 
mind ;  where  the  renewing  genius  of  Christianity  had  taken  wing 
for  its  earthwide  flight  As  me  verses  are  here  given  in  the  origi* 
nal,  we  cannot  do  better  than  translate  them. 

**  Tired  of  the  pageant  of  poor  human  life. 
Thou  leaVft  us  in  rude  paths  of  toil  and  strife. 
No  bard  or  prophet  have  the  nations  more 
To  charm  their  route,  and  march  their  ranks  before ; 
Thrones  are  convulsed — ^the  trembling^  monarchs*  ban — 
Days  measure  princes^  months  a  kingdom's  span : 
The  impetuous  tide  of  all  pervading  uought. 
The  burning  ferment  that  hath  mind  o*erwroaght« 
Grants  none,  not  e*en  in  hope,  unmoved  to  stand 
On  power*s  dread  height,  the  summit  of  command ; 
But  each  in  turn  exalting  over  aQ, 
Whirls  the  mad  brain,  and  speeds  his  headlong  Mi. 
The  world  in  vain  invokes  a  saviour,  guide, 
Time  sweeps  us  onward  with  resistless  tide; 
When  low  the  Bea»  an  infant  curbs  the  wave- 
But,  swelled  the  surge,  man  is  the  billows*  slave. 
Kings — people — soldiers — tribunes — ^listen  all  t 
God  lays  his  hand  on  each^  but  none  doth  call; 
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And  the  swift  li^^tning  of  avcnginff  power 
Glares  on  oar  front,  to  judge  us  and  devour ! 
^Tis  done !  the  Spirit  stirs  the  abyss  forlorn. 
Old  Chaos  heaves — another  world  is  bom ! 
And  a  new  race,  no  more  by  crowns  made  blind. 
Their  safety  not  in  one,  but  all,  shall  find. 
By  the  wild  rolling  of  the  waters  vast, 
llie  whirling  firmament,  the  plunging  mast, 
The  giant  surge  that  breaks  above  our  head. 
We  know  that  round  some  stormy  cape  we*re  sped — 
And  pass,  *mid  angry  gloom  and  tempests  drear. 
The  raging  tropic  of  another  sphere  !** 

The  following  magnificent  view  opened  to  the  travellers  after 
leaving  Nazareth: — 

^  After  two  hours  march  we  reached  a  series  of  small  valleys  gracefully  winding 
among  hills  covered  with  lovely  forests  of  ffreen  oak.  These  forests  separated  the 
plain  of  Caipha  firom  Ihe  country  of  Nazaretn  and  the  desert  of  moimt  Tabor.  Mount 
Carmel,  an  elevated  chain  of  mountains  that  rises  from  the  bed  of  Joidan,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  peak  above  the  sea,  began  to  be  visible  on  our  left  Its  outline,  of  a 
dark  ^p^n,  was  defined  upon  a  sky  of  deep  blue,  filled  with  waving  vapours,  like 
those  issuing  fJ'om  the  mouth  of  a  nirnace.  Its  lofty  sides  were  covered  with  thick 
and  rich  vegetation,  which  wns  every  where  a  bed  furred  with  shrubs,  overtopped 
here  and  there  by  the  slender  heads  of  the  oak  trees;  grey  rocks,  cloven  b^  nature 
into  whimsical  and  colossal  forms,  interrupted  this  verdure  from  time  to  tune,  and 
flashed  back  the  dazzling  rays  of  the  sun.  Such  was  the  view  on  our  left  as  fkr  as 
the  eye  could  reach ;  at  our  feet,  the  vallejs  we  followed  descended  in  gentle  slopes, 
and  began  to  open  upon  the  beautiful  plain  of  Caipha.  We  climbed  the  last  peaks 
that  divided  us  from  it,  and  lost  sight  of  it  a  moment,  only  however,  to  find  it  again. 
These  peaks,  between  Palestine  and  maritime  Syria,  form  spots  the  most  beautiful 
and  at  the  same  time  of  the  most  solemn  aspect  of  any  we  have  beheld.  Here  and 
there  forests  of  oak  abandoned  to  their  sole  vegetation,  formed  Extensive  clearings 
covered  with  a  short  green  sward  as  downy  as  in  our  meadows  of  the  west ;  behind, 
the  sumn^it  of  Tabor  lifls  itself  like  a  majestic  altar  crowned  with  green  garlands, 
in  a  heaven  of  fire ;  more  distant,  the  blue  heights  of  the  mountains  of  Guboa  and 
the  hills  of  Sunaria,  tremble  in  the  horizon.  Carmel  flings  its  dark  curtain  in  im- 
mense  folds  on  one  side  of  the  scene,  and  the  eye  in  foUowing  it,  reaches  the  sea 
that  terminates  all,  like  heaven  in  beautiful  landscapes." 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  extracting  the  highly  wrought 
description  of  a  young  lady  with  whom  our  author  met  in  one  of 
these  towns.  She  was  the  sister  of  M.  Malagamba,  Sardinian 
Vice-consul  at  Caipha. 

M  Madame  BCalagamba,  the  mother,  received  us  with  the  ceremonies  usual  in  the 
country.  She  presented  to  us  perfumes  and  scented  waters;  and  we  were  scaroely 
seated  upon  the  divan,  wiping  the  sweat  firom  our  foreheads,  when  her  danghten, 
two  celestial  apparitions,  entered  from  an  adjoining  chamber,  and  offered  us  orange- 
flower  water  and  confitures,  upon  porcelain  plates.  Such  is  the  empire  of  beauty  In 
the  soul,  that,  though  devoured  with  thirst  and  wearied  with  twelve  hours*  march, 
we  should  have  remained  silently  gazing  at  these  young  girls  without  lifting  the 
glass  to  our  lips,  had  not  the  mother  prised  us  to  accept  what  her  daughters  pre- 
sented. The  whole  East  was  Uiere— such  as  I  have  pictured  it  in  the  visions  of 
youthfiil  fancy,  a  hncj  replete  with  the  enchanted  images  of  its  poets  and  romance 
writers.  One  of  the  girls  was  quite  a  child,  only  the  graceful  attendant  of  her  sis- 
ter, like  an  image  that  reflects  another.  After  having  offered  us  hospitalities  in  the 
most  simple  and  picturesque  manner,  they  took  their  places  beside  their  mother, 
opon  the  divan  opposite  us.  I  would  &in  preserve  this  picture  in  my  language  as 
it  remains  in  my  Uioughts ;  but  though  we  have  within  us  the  power  to  feel  beau^ 
In  aU  its  delicate  shades,  in  all  its  mysteries,  we  have  bat  one  vague  and  abstract 
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word  to  expTMs  that  it  if  beauty.  Here  b  the  triumph  of  painting;  it  givea  ua  a 
feature ;  it  preaeryee  for  ages  tms  ravishin?  impreMion  of  the  female  face,  of  which 
the  poet  can  only  say— it  is  beautiful.  We  believe  his  woids-^but  his  words  paint 
noL 

**The  young  girl  was  sitting  upon  the  carpet,  her  limbs  folded  under  her,  her 
elbow  resting  on  her  mother's  knees,  her  head  a  little  declined  backward,  as  she 
occasionally  raised  her  blue  eyes  to  express  to  her  mother  her  innocent  astonish* 
ment  at  our  looks  and  words,  and  anon  fixed  them  upon  us  with  a  graceful  curiosity, 
•ooo  InToluntarily  dropping  and  hiding  them  with  her  long  black  silken  kshesi 
while  a  richer  colour  suffused  her  cheeks,  or  a  light  smile  scarcely  suppressed  played 
about  her  lips.  Our  singular  costume  was  new  to  her,  and  the  eccentricity  of  our 
manners  excited  continual  amazement ;  in  Tain  her  mother  made  signs  to  her  not  to 
testify  her  surprise,  for  fear  of  offendhxg  us ;  her  simplicity  and  naiteti  displayed 
her  emotions  in  spite  of  herself;  her  ingenuous  soul  was  depicted  in  every  expres- 
non  of  her  features  with  such  grace,  with  such  transparence,  that  we  read  the 
thoughts  of  her  mind  before  she  was  herself  conscious  of  them.  The  play  of  sun^ 
beams  that  glide  acro»  the  shade  upon  limpid  waters,  is  less  dear  and  less  change' 
fill  than  her  physiognomy. 

■*  Mademoiselle  Malagamba  has  that  kind  of  beauty  which  is  rarely  found  except 
in  the  east ;  a  form  elegant  as  that  of  a  Grecian  statue ;  a  soul  speaking  in  every 
look,  as  in  the  races  of  the  south ;  and  that  simplicity  of  expression  which  only  ex- 
iite  amooff  a  primitive  people.  When  these  qualifications  of  beauty  meet  in  a  smgle 
figure,  ana  harmoniie  on  a  fiice  wearing  the  first  bloom  of  girlhood,  where  a  sweet 
thoughtfiilness  dwells  in  eyes  that  permit  us  to  read  the  depths  of  the  soul,  because 
innocence  suspects  nothing  to  hide,  when  the  delicacy  and  purity  of  contour,  and 
the  elegance  and  flexibility  of  form,  reveal  to  the  eye  the  voluptuous  sensibili^  of 
a  being  bom  to  love,  and  so  mingle  soul  and  sense  that  one  knows  not,  in  gaaxifft 
if  he  feels  love  or  admiration — ^then  beauty  is  complete,  and  we  feel  at  the  sight 
that  nerfect  satisfection  of  the  heart  and  the  senses,  that  harmony  of  enjoyment, 
whidi  if  not  what  we  ordinarily  call  love,  but  is  the  love  of  intelUgenoe,  the  love  of 
the  artist,  the  love  of  genius  for  a  perfect  work. 

*'Her  oriental  costume  added  to  the  charms  of  her  person ;  her  long  hair,  of  a 
deep  blond  inclining  to  ^folden,  was  braided  on  her  head  in  numberless  tresses,  that 
feu  on  both  aides  over  her  bare  shoulders;  a  confused  me2af^  of  pearls,  gold,  and 
white  and  red  flowers,  was  scattered  over  her  locks,  as  if  a  hand  fml  of  jewels  had 
let  fidl  upon  her  head  the  shower  ofgema  and  flowen.  Her  breast  was  uncovered, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  femaks  of  Arabia;  a  tunic  of  muslin  bordered  with 
silver  flowera  was  tied  by  a  shawl  round  her  waist ;  her  arms  passed  through  sleeves 
open  to  the  elbow,  hanging  from  a  vest  of  green  woollen  stuff  whose  flaps  descended 
to  the  hip;  large  trowsers  in  numerous  folds  completed  this  dress;  and  her  bare 
ankles  were  ornamented  with  two  braoelete  of  wrought  silver.  One  of  these  brace- 
leto  was  adorned  with  small  silver  bells,  the  noise  of  which  accompanied  eveir 
movement  of  her  feet  No  poet  could  picture  so  enchanting  a  vision.  Lord  B^on  y 
Haidte,  in  Don  Juan,  has  something  of  Mademoiselle  Malagamba,  but  she  is  fitf 
from  this  perfection  efface,  innocence,  and  sweet  confusion,  of  voluptuous  languor 
and  bright  serenity,  which  mingled  in  her  juvenile  features.'* 

This  is  indeed  enthusiasm;  perhaps  a  little  too  French  to  com- 
mand our  entire  sympathy,  but  showing  the  rich  colouring  the 
writer's  imagination  throws  over  the  objects  he  depicts. 

Our  pilgrim  was  not  to  enter  the  walls  of  Jerusalem ;  he  was 
informed  that  the  plague  was  ra^g  there ;  that  all  who  returned 
from  Palestine  were  placed  by  the  pacha  under  quarantine,  and 
that  even  should  he  be  so  rash  as*  to  penetrate  thither,  and  so  hap- 
py as  to  escape  the  pestilence,  it  would  be  several  months  before 
ne  could  re-enter  Syria.  Nevertheless,  he  resolved  to  visit  the 
Holy  city,  which  he  had  crossed  seas  and  mountains  to  behold, 
and  oflfered  to  dismiss  his  attendants  and  depart  alone.  But  he  was 
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not  permitted  by  the  governor  to  expose  himself  unprotected  to 
tte  dangers  of  the  way,  and  an  escort  of  soldiers  from  the  garri- 
son at  Jaffa  was  provided  for  him.  Stationing  himself  at  the  con- 
vent of  St  John  in  the  desert,  M .  de  Lamartine  thence  visited  the 
places  in  the  environs  of  Jerusalem,  and  even  ventured  within  its 
walls.  Through  a  country  of  imposing  and  sublime  aspect,  he 
crossed  with  his  companions  the  mountains  that  intervened  be- 
tween them  and  the  goal  of  their  desires.  After  passing  one  higher 
and  more  barren  than  the  first,  the  horizon  suddenly  opened  to 
the  right,  and  displayed  all  the  space  extending  between  the  sum- 
mits of  Judea  and  the  high  range  of  the  mountains  of  Arabia ;  a 
space  inundated  by  the  wavy  and  vaporous  light  of  morning.  Be- 
sides the  inferior  hills  below  their  feet,  broken  into  blocks  of  grey 
rock,  the  eye  discerned  a  dazzling  waste,  like  a  vast  sea,  where 
the  sun  gleamed  on  plates  of  silver,  changeful  as  the  light  play  of 
billows.  On  the  shores  of  this  imaginary  ocean,  at  tlie  distance  of 
about  a  league,  the  light  shone  upon  a  square  tower,  upon  a  mina- 
ret elevated  on  the  yellow  walls  of  some  edifice  that  crowned  the 
summit  of  a  low  hill,  whose  base  the  hill  itself  concealed ;  and  by 
the  points  of  minarets,  battlements  more  elevated,  and  the  dark 
summits  of  other  domes,  the  travellers  recognised  the  signs  of  a 
city,  whose  more  elevated  portions  alone  were  visible,  situated 
along  the  side  of  the  hilL  It  was  Jerusalem! — The  descriptions 
of  the  scenery  about,  of  places  whose  names  have  long  beien  fa- 
miliar to  Christian  ears,  are  highly  interesting; — ^the  following 
passage  we  select  from  the  account  of  one  of  his  visits  to  the  city 
of  David: — 

**  We  were  sitting  all  daj  before  the  principal  gates  of  Jerusalem ;  we  made  the 
tour  of  the  walls,  in  passing  before  all  the  other  gates.  None  entered,  none  came 
out ;  even  the  beggar  was  not  sitting  on  the  stones ;  no  sentinel  showed  himself  on 
the  threshold ;  we  saw  nothing,  we  neard  nothing ;  the  same  void,  the  same  silence, 
at  the  entrance  of  a  city  containing  thirty  thousand  souls,  during  the  twehe  faoun 
of  daylight,  as  if  we  had  passed  before  the  dead  gates  of  Pompeii  or  Herculanemn ! 
We  only  saw  four  fnneral  processions  issuing  in  silence  from  the  portal,  and  ad- 
vancing along  the  walls  toward  the  Turkish  cemeteries ;  and  from  the  gate  of  Sion, 
when  we  passed  it,  a  poor  Christian  dead  of  the  plafue  that  morning,  whom  four 
ffrave  diggers  carried  to  the  burial  place  of  the  Greela.  The^r  passed  near  as,  laid 
.  2ie  corpse  on  the  ground,  wrapped  m  his  clothes,  and  began  silenUy  to  dig  hit  last 
bed,  under  our  horses*  foet  The  earth  around  the  city  waa  fi^sluy  disturbed  by 
amilar  aepDltnres  which  the  plague  multiplied  every  day ;  and  the  only  intdlifiiife 
sound  without  the  walls  of  Jeruaalem,  was  the  monotonous  plaint  of  the  Tuniah 
women  who  bewailed  their  dead !  I  know  not  if  the  pestilence  was  tlie  sole  cause 
of  the  nakedness  of  the  highways  and  the  profound  silence  around  and  within  the 
city.  I  believe  not,  for  the  Turks  and  Arabs  turn  not  aside  from  the  sooorge  of 
God,  convinoed  that  every  where  it  can  overtake  them,  that  no  path  can  escape  it 
Sublime  reasoning  on  their  part,  but  which  often  leads  to  the  most  fatal  cona^ 
quences ! 

"To  the  left  of  the  platform,  the  temple  and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  the  bill  that 
bears  the  city  suddenly  declines,  calaifes  itsdC  and  descends  in  gentle  dedivitisit 
aapported  hcve  and  there  by  terraces  of  ruzming  stones  This  hw  sustains  on  its 
summit,  at  some  hundred  paces  from  Jerusalem,  a  mosque  and  a  group  of  Totkish 
edifices,  reeembfing  a  fSuropeoi  hamlet,  crowned  with  its  ehareh  and  steeple.  It  k 
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Skn,  the  palace !  the  tomb  of  David !  the  plaoe  of  hia  ioapiFationa  and  hia  de%htai 
of  hia  life  and  hia  repoae !  a  place  doublj  aacred  to  me,  who  have  ao  often  had  my 
heart  touched,  and  my  thoughta  rapt,  by  the  divine  minatrd !  the  firat  of  the  poeta 
of  aenti  ment— the  kinjr  of  lyrica  !** 

Some  days  after,  Lamartine,  with  a  few  others,  entered  the 
city.  Passing  through  deserted  streets,  and  squares  composed  of 
small  and  miserable  houses,  they  visited  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  paid  their  devotions  on  the  consecrated  spot. 

We  next  find  our  pilgrim  at  Jericho,  where  he  visited  the  town 
and  tasted  the  hospitality  of  the  scheik,  whose  son  related  a  re- 
markable story  of  an  Arab  rescued  from  captivity  by  his  horse,  in 
a  truly  oriental  style  of  exaggeration.  M.  de  Lamartine  describes 
the  Jordan  winding  through  a  desert,  but  investing  its  banks  with 
a  rich  curtain  of  verdure ;  the  forest  that  followed  the  digressions 
of  the  river  weaving  for  it  a  perpetual  garland  of  leaves  and 
branches.  He  visited  the  Dead  Sea,  and  was  only  prevented  by 
want  of  time  from  fully  exploring  its  shores. 

*^The  aapect  of  the  Dead  Sea  ia  neither  gloomy  nor  fatal,  except  in  imagination* 
To  the  eye  it  is  a  shining  Uke,  whose  vast  and  silvery  sheet  reflects  the  hght  and 
the  aky ;  the  mountains,  with  their  beautiful  snmmita,  cast  their  shadows  even  to  its 
strand.  They  say  no  fish  live  in  its  bosom,  nor  birds  upon  its  shores.  I  know 
nothing  of  it ;  I  saw  neither  seagulls,  nor  those  lovely  white  birds,  like  marine  doves, 
that  swim  all  day  on  the  waters  of  the  sea  of  Syria,  and  accompany  the  caiquet  upon 
the  Bosphorus :  but  at  some  hundred  paces  from  the  Dead  Sea,  I  drew  down  and 
killed  birds  like  the  wild  water  fowl,  that  rise  from  the  marshy  shores  of  Jordan. 
If  the  air  of  the  sea  were  fatal  to  them,  they  would  hardly  venture  so  near,  to  tempt 
its  unwholesome  vapours.*' 

We  quote  a  scene  described  before  our  author's  final  departure 
firom  Jerusalem: — 

**  Yesterday  1  pitched  my  tent  in  a  stony  field  crossed  by  knotty  and  stunted 
tnmks  of  olive  trees,  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  at  some  hundred  paces  from  the 
towvr  of  David,  a  little  above  the  fountain  of  Siloa,  which  yet  flowed  in  the  worn 
dmnael  of  its  grotto— not  far  from  tha  sepulchre  of  the  poet  king  who  has  so  often 
song  of  it.  Tiw  high  and  black  terraoea  where  atood  of  old  the  temple  of  Solomoui 
roae  on  my  left,  crowned  by  three  blue  cupolas,  and  by  the  light  and  airy  columna 
of  the  mosque  of  Omar,  which  ascends  at  this  day  upon  the  ruins  of  the  house  of 
Jehovah.  The  city  of  Jerusalem,  ravaged  by  the  plague,  was  inundated  by  the  rays 
of  a  daxzling  sun,  reflected  from  its  thousand  domes,  its  white  marbles,  its  towers 
of  gilded  stone,  its  walla  poliahed  by  time  and  by  the  saline  breezes  firom  the  Lake 
Aaphaltites.  No  sound  arose  from  its  enclosure  silent  as  a  death  bed ;  the  ereat 
gates  were  open,  and  from  time  to  time  were  perceived  the  white  turban  and  red 
mantle  of  the  Arab  soldier,  useless  guardian  or  these  forsaken  portals ;  the  morning 
breeie  alone,  raising  the  dust  on  the  highways,  produced  for  a  moment  the  illusion 
of  a  caravan ;  but  when  the  breeze  had  passed,  the  dust  fell,  the  desert  appeared  as 
befrtre,  and  the  step  of  a  camel,  or  a  mule,  resounded  not  upon  the  paved  route.  At 
intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  two  iron  folding  doors  of  all  the  gates  of  the 
city  opened,  and  we  saw  pass  those  who  had  died  of  tiie  plague,  borne  by  two  naked 
slaves  apon  a  barrow,  to  the  tombs  spread  every  where  around  us.  Sometimes  a 
long  procession  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Armenians  and  Jews,  accompanied  the  dead, 
chanting  as  they  walked,  among  the  olive  trees,  and  re-entered  the  walls  with  alow 
and  silent  steps ; — more  frequently  the  dead  were  unaccompanied,  and  when  the 
two  alaves  had  dug  the  sand  or  earth  from  the  hill,  and  laid  the  victim  of  pestilence 
in  his  last  bed,  they  sat  down  upon  the  mound  they  had  just  raised,  and  divided  the 
gaxmenta  of  the  deceaaed ;  then,  lighting  their  long  pipes,  they  smoked  in  silence, 
VOL.  xvm. — no.  3l«.  VT 
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not  permilted  by  the  governor  tr^  ^^^^  column,  and  loring 

the  dangers  of  tne  way,  ap^  r^  ^/^autunmal  day.  At  my 

son  at  Jaffa  was  provid<  y""'.  fyj^^^^^h  eiAaustod  K^ 

*^  A     ro^    T  u     •     ^i_  y^y^'f/'Mea;  while  the  Bides  of  ib» 

vent  of  St  John  m  the  ,.  ;^>^^ptuied  turbans,  the  common 

places  in  the  enviror  .       ^  '■:"^^l'^^^  ™  hill  of  Olives  sunk,  and 

walls.     Through  a  '^  '  •  -   '^^i'^j^ii^  of  the  volcanic  cones  of  the  bar- 

crossed  with  his  /  '  "^      '^'i^  i^^^n^  and  prolong  itself;  like  a  lumi- 

crossea  Wlin   nis  .  .       >i"^:^iJar  cypresses :— the  eye  was  attracted 

tween  them  and  '  y  /,  T^,^^f^T>e^^  S^a,  which  gleamed  at  the  foot  of 
and  more  barrf  '  .  '' ^^^5^%^  Wue  range  of  the  mountains  of  Arabia 
the  riiyht.  and  -     .  ;  >  w^A^*1^ded  is  not  the  word,  for  these  moontaina 

Uie  rigni,  ana  ^    ^^^  f-^'^/K  jTsaw,  or  thought  we  saw.  a  vague  boriion 

mitS  Ol  J  Udef        -  ;  '^^M.'^-^  the  ambient  vapours  of  an  atmosphere  tinged 

space  inunc^      y;^i^f,^>^ 

sides  the  ^  ^P*^^  ^^  ^®  muezzin  watches  the  sun  on  the  highest  pJ. 
rnnl'  ffir  vSij'PSl^'"'  at^  ^®  '*°"'"  ^^  ^®  prayers  for  every  hour  ^— livmg, 
rui^K,  uvr  .^j^Svi.'^'  iViiat  it  says  and  sings !  fiir  better,  in  my  opinion,  than 
the  SUr  'S/^J'^*^  ^'^Jm  '«eU  o^o'"'  cathedrals.  My  Arabs  had  given  the  barley 

billow  ui  ^H^  *f^^'fi  10  tny  horses  fastened  here  and  there  around  the  tent, 
abov  ^^l!^^"^^ ^iM^  rings.    These  beautiful  and  gentle  animals  stood  mo- 

'^^ "S^^Ci^ 3!^^^'^''^'  *"**  shaded  by  their  long  manes;  their  grey  coats 
tf^'^  J^^iuitlLi"-  the  rays  of  an  intense  sun.    The  men  were  aMemUed 
SI'  ,S5**V ''^SnS*^  Jjirif cat  olive  trees ;  they  had  spread  on  the  ground  their  Da- 

f  J^^^^^'^jfm*^^^^  ^'i^^  ^^7  related  the  stories  of  the  desert,  or  song  the 

|^>n'  *  •  «  « 

if^   rt«ctf  ^*'"'  ™®» "^  young  Turkish  woman  bewailed  her  husband  upon  ooo 
^Sif^^toonumenta  of  white  stone  with  which  the  hills  about  Jerusalem  are 
af^J^o  appeared  hardly  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  I  never  saw  so  ravishing  a 
^w^-  ^fgricC  Her  profile,  which  her  veil  thrown  backward  permitted  me  to  see^ 
P^'^e  p^^^y  °^  outline  of  the  loveliest  heads  of  the  Parthenon ;  with  the  ^rentleness 
^^riU^eful  languor  of  the  women  of  Asia;  a  beauty  far  more  feminine,  more 
''jf  oiore  fascinating  to  the  heart  than  the  severe  perfection  of  Grecian  statues. 
^oaXTj  of  a  blond,  bronzed  and  golden  like  the  copper  of  antique  statues,  a  ookrar 
^^^  esteemed  in  this  land  of  the  sun,  of  which  it  is  a  permanent  reflection,  loosened 
^^  her  head,  fell  around  her,  and  literally  swept  the  ^rround. — She  had  strewn 
^ith  all  sorts  of  flowers  the  tomb  and  the  earth  around  it ;  a  beautiful  Damascas 
^^pet  was  spread  under  her  knees ;  upon  the  carpet  were  placed  some  vases  of 
flowers,  and  a  basket  filled  with  figs  and  barley  cakes — ^for  this  woman  was  to  pass 
the  entire  day  in  lamentation.   A  hole  dug  in  the  earth,  which  was  believed  to  cor- 
respond with  the  ear  of  the  deceased,  served  her  as  a  speaking  trumpet  to  camma- 
nicate  with  the  other  world  where  slept  he  whom  she  came  to  visit    She  stooped 
firom  time  to  time  to  this  opening ;  sang  words  mingled  with  sobs,  and  then  appuod 
her  ear,  as  if  she  waited  a  reply ;  again  singing  and  weeping  as  before.    I  tned  to 
understand  the  words  she  thus  murmured,  and  which  reached  even  me ;  bat  my 
Arab  drogman  could  not  catch  or  comprehend  them.    How  much  I  regretted  thiel 
What  secrets  of  love  and  of  sorrow,  what  sighs  fraught  with  the  mutual  life  of  soalB 
rent  from  each  other,  those  confused  words,  drowned  with  tears,  must  ha^e  ooo- 
tained !  If  aught  could  avail  to  raise  the  dead,  it  would  be  such  language  mormmed 
by  lips  like  those ! 

"  At  two  paces  firom  the  woman,  under  a  piece  of  black  doth  supported  br  tiro 
reeds  fixed  in  the  ground  to  serve  as  a  parasol,  her  two  ^oung  children  f^yed  witli 
three  black  slaves  of  Abyssinia,  crouched  like  their  mistress  on  the  san«i  covered 
by  a  carpet  These  three  females,  all  young  and  handsome,  with  the  slender  fonns 
and  aquiline  profiles  of  the  negroes  of  Abyssinia,  were  grouped  in  various  attitodei^ 
like  three  statues  carved  from  a  single  block.  One  knelt  with  one  knee  od  the 
ground,  holding  on  the  other  one  of  the  children  who  extended  its  arms  towaid  its 
weeping  mother ;  the  other  had  both  legs  folded  under  her,  and  her  hands  jooied  on 

*  The  national  poet  of  the  wandering  Arab. 
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.her  apron  of  blue  doth,  like  the  Madeline  of  Canova ;— -the  third  was  standinff,  « 
^ittle  bending  over  her  companions,  and  balancing  herself  on  the  rifbt  and  kfl, 
ked  against  her  bosom  the  youngest  of  the  children  whom  she  endeavoured  in 
a  to  pat  to  sleep.  When  the  solw  of  the  youthful  widow  readied  the  children, 
they  also  began  to  weep— and  the  three  black  slaves,  having  answered  by  a  moan 
to  thoM  of  their  mistress,  beffan  anew  to  chant  the  soothing  airs  and  childish  songs 
of  their  country,  to  appease  uieir  infant  charge. 

**  It  was  Sunday ;  at  two  hundred  paces  from  me,  behind  the  thick  and  high  walls 
of  Jernsalem,  I  heard  by  swells,  firom  the  black  cupola  of  the  Greek  convent,  the 
fiunt  and  distant  echoes  of  the  vesper  service.  The  psalms  and  hymns  of  David 
arose  after  three  thousand  years,  chanted  by  strange  voices  and  in  a  new  tongue, 
upon  the  same  hills  that  had  inspired  them ;— -and  I  saw  upon  the  terraces  of  the 
convent  the  figures  of  the  old  monks  of  the  Holy  Land,  eoing  and  coming,  their 
bieviary  in  their  hands,  and  murmuring  the  prayers  already  murmurec^  through  so 
many  hs^  in  divers  languages  and  measures. 

*' Ana  I  also  was  there  to  speak  of  all  these  things ;  to  stud^  the  ages  in  their 
cradle;  to  trace  even  to  its  source,  the  unknown  course  of  civilization,  of  religion ; 
to  inspire  myself  with  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  with  the  hidden  sense  of  the  his- 
tories and  monuments  on  these  shores,  the  point  of  departure  from  the  modern 
world— and  to  nourish,  with  a  wisdom  more  real,  and  a  philosophy  more  true,  the 
grave  and  thoughtful  poetry  of  the  age  in  which  we  live! 

"This  scene,  coming  by  chance  imder  my  eyes,  and  preserved  among  the  thotu 
tand  recollections  of  my  pilgrimage,  presented  to  me  tiie  destinies  and  phases  of 
poetry.  The  three  black  slaves  lulling  the  children  with  their  artless  songs,  might 
represent  the  pastoral  and  instructive  poetry  of  the  infancy  of  nations ;  the  young 
Turkish  widow  mourning  for  her  husband,  and  addressing  her  sobs  and  complaints 
to  the  ground,  elegiac  and  impassioned  poetry i  tlie  poetry  of  the  heart; — ^the  Arab 
aol<liers  reciting  firagments  from  Antar,  warlike,  amorous,  and  marvellous,  the  epic 
and  warlike  poetry  of  a  wandering  or  martial  people ; — ^the  Greek  monks  chanting 
psalms  on  their  solitary  terraces,  ue  lyric  and  sacred  poetry  of  an  age  of  religious 
enthusiasm ; — and  myself)  musing  beneath  my  tent,  and  gleaning  historical  truths 
or  subiects  of  thought  over  all  the  earth,  the  poetry  of  philosophy  and  meditation, 
in  which  humanity  revievrs  and  improves  herself  in  the  very  songs  with  which  she 
amuses  her  leisure.*' 

This  is  fanciful  enough ;  but  we  shall  not  quarrel  with  our  au- 
thor's disposition  to  find  subjects  of  moral  reflection  in  such  scenes, 
as  long  as  his  whimsical  illustrations  are  so  ingeniously  presented. 
We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  notice  his  account  of  the  visits 
paid  to  other  spots  in  Palestine,  and  the  exquisite  description  of 
nis  excursion  with  his  daughter  upon  the  slopes  of  Lebanon.  For 
these,  and  the  interesting  visit  to  Baalbec,  we  refer  our  readers 
to  the  original  volumes,  and  close  our  extracts  with  a  few  stanzas 
from  the  poem  entitled  "  Gethsemane,  or  the  death  of  Julia,"  which 
is  introduced  at  the  conclusion  of  his  sketches  of  Jerusalem,  though 
not  written  till  fourteen  months  after.  It  is  a  pathetic  lamentation 
for  the  deep  affliction  sustained  in  the  loss  of  his  child ;  and  being 
evidently  written  under  the  influence  of  strong  feeling,  ought,  on 
that  account,  to  be  exempt  from  the  criticism  which  a  more  elabo- 
rate production  might  seem  to  challenge.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
strong  objections  to  the  publication  of  poetry  of  this  kind ; — any 
display  of  personal  feelings,  particularly  those  of  grief,  which  is 
more  sacred  and  shrinking  than  any  other  passion,  to  the  pubhc 
eye,  appears  to  us  like  an  ostentation  of  emotion.  Some  of  our 
most  eminent  poets  have  not  hesitated  thus  to  lay  open  to  the  uni- 
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not  permitted  by  the  governor  V^ '  ^^^^«  column,  and  loring 

the  dangers  of  the  way,  an'*  ^/'^/^autunmal  day.  At  my 

son  at  Jaffa  was  provid-  x<-^f«^^''^^^  «^^  ^edron 

*.^^*     res*    T  u     •     al  >^^Jtr:^/;5*/e8;  while  the  Bides  of  the 

vent  of  St  John  m  the  ,^:i#^^^^      turbans,  the  common 

places  in  the  envirop  ,       .^^-^-^^^bU  the  hill  of  OUves  sunk,  and 

walls.     ThroUffh  a  ^^ ':;>i*^.^a;Pbs  of  the  volcanic  w^ 

crossed  with  his  /  -'  "^      7' t"  v^^***^**  '^^  prolong  itself  Hke  a  lumi. 

crossea  Wlin  ms  .<,  ..-^f^ptj^  cypresses :-the  eye  was  attracted 
tween  them  and  '         ^^    \  3>^^I>ead  S^a,  which  gleamed  at  the  foot  of 

and  more  barrf         '   -  '>^'*i^'^^  Wue  range  of  the  mountains  of  Arabia 

the  riffht,  and         -  ':>^J?^^'^^^  ^  '^^^  ^l  '^^^^  ^°^  ^^  mountains 

.        f  J  ^  '      '  >*'  r.*^^  »r<?  »w,  or  thought  we  saw,  a  vague  honxoo 

mils  01  JUdef        >';''  f/^>>^,^in  the  ambient  vapours  of  an  atmosphere  tinged 

space  inunc»      /^^if^J>^ 

sides  the  ^  ^^^  ^  '^  ,-^  the  muezzin  watches  the  sun  on  the  highest  ga]« 
rnrk  tti*  -S^^'  i^1«J»  ^®  '*°"'"  "^^  ^®  prayers  for  every  hour  ^-Uving^ 
TOOK,  uiF  ^S^i^^  V  ^ftat  it  says  and  sings !  fiir  better,  in  my  opinion,  than 
the  SU1>  'rf.Sr**^^^  beU  of  our  cathedrals.  My  Arabs  had  given  the  barley 
billow  j*r''^^t!^^*^'X  ^  ™y  horses  fastened  here  and  there  around  the  tent, 
abov  -^'^n^'^^iJ  i^^  TingB,    These  beautiful  and  gentle  animals  stood  mo- 

i^'^^'^rjfi'^-'r'^^^^  ^^^  shaded  by  their  long  manes;  their  grey  coats 
^*  ^fi<i^^^mid^^  ^^^  rays  of  an  intense  sun.    The  men  were  sMemUed 

SV  ^**^^^*^^o  Jurgeat  olive  trees ;  they  had  spread  on  the  ground  their  Da- 

f  ^^m^^J»^^^  wtiile  they  related  the  stories  of  the  desert,  or  song  the 

|I»J^^*^'  *  »  *  « 

atces  from  me,  a  young  Turkish  woman  bewailed  her  husband  upon  ooo 
<<^iii>^?j|}]onument8  of  white  stone  with  which  the  hills  about  Jerusalem  are 
af^J^sho  appeared  hardly  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  I  never  saw  so  ravishing  a 
^iffi'  ^orief.  Her  profile,  which  her  veil  thrown  backward  permitted  me  to  see^ 
f^^^^c  polity  of  outline  of  the  loveliest  heads  of  the  Parthenon ;  with  the  ^rentleness 
^gT^ceM.  languor  of  the  women  of  Asia;  a  beauty  far  more  feminine,  more 
«^^  oiore  fascinating  to  the  heart  than  the  severe  perfection  of  Grecian  statues. 
SanaiTj  of  a  blond,  bronzed  and  golden  like  the  copper  of  antique  statues,  a  ookmr 
^fich  esteemed  in  this  land  of  the  sun,  of  which  it  b  a  permanent  reflection,  loosened 
£^  her  head,  fell  around  her,  and  literally  swept  the  ground.— She  had  strewn 
^ith  all  sorts  of  flowers  the  tomb  and  the  earth  around  it ;  a  beautiful  Damascos 
caxpet  was  spread  under  her  knees ;  upon  the  carpet  were  placed  some  vases  of 
flowers,  and  a  basket  filled  with  figs  and  barley  cakes — ^for  this  woman  was  to  pass 
the  entire  day  in  lamentation.   A  hole  dug  in  the  earth,  which  was  believed  to  cor- 
respond with  the  ear  of  the  deceased,  served  her  as  a  speaking  trumpet  to  camma- 
nicate  with  the  other  world  where  slept  he  whom  she  came  to  visit    She  stooped 
from  time  to  time  to  this  opening ;  sang  words  mingled  with  sobs,  and  then  applied 
her  ear,  as  if  she  waited  a  reply ;  again  singing  and  weeping  as  before.    I  tned  to 
understand  the  words  she  thus  murmured,  and  which  reached  even  me ;  bat  n^ 
Arab  drogman  could  not  catch  or  comprehend  them.    How  much  I  resetted  this! 
What  secrets  of  love  and  of  sorrow,  what  sighs  fraught  with  the  mutual  life  of  soalB 
rent  from  each  other,  those  confused  words,  drowned  with  tears,  must  have  ooo- 
tained !  If  aught  could  avail  to  raise  the  dead,  it  would  be  such  language  monmmd 
by  lips  like  those ! 

"  At  two  paces  from  the  woman,  under  a  piece  of  black  doth  supported  bjr  tiro 
reeds  fixed  in  the  ground  to  serve  as  a  parasol,  her  two  young  children  played  with 
three  black  slaves  of  Abyssinia,  crouched  like  their  mistress  on  the  8an«i  covered 
by  a  carpet  These  three  females,  all  young  and  handsome,  with  the  slender  fonns 
and  aquiline  profiles  of  the  negroes  of  Abyssinia,  were  grouped  in  various  altitodes, 
like  three  statues  carved  from  a  single  block.  One  knelt  with  one  knee  od  the 
ground,  holding  on  the  other  one  of  the  children  who  extended  its  anns  towaid  its 
weeping  mother ;  the  other  had  both  legs  folded  under  her,  and  her  hands  jmned  on 

*  The  national  poet  of  the  wandering  Arab. 
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.her  apron  of  blue  doth,  like  the  Madeline  of  Canova;— -the  third  was  standinff,  a 
yittle  bendin^r  over  her  comj^anions,  and  balancing  hereelf  on  the  right  and  left, 
Dcked  against  her  bosom  the  youngest  of  the  children  whom  she  enaeavoured  in 
km  to  pat  to  sleep.  When  the  solw  of  the  youthful  widow  readied  the  children, 
they  also  benn  to  weep— and  the  three  black  slaves,  having  answered  bj  a  moan 
to  those  of  their  mistress,  began  anew  to  chant  the  soothing  airs  and  childish  songs 
of  their  country,  to  appease  uieir  infant  charge. 

**  It  was  Sunday ;  at  two  hundred  paces  from  me,  behind  the  thick  and  high  walls 
of  Jernsalem,  I  heard  by  swells,  firom  the  black  cupola  of  the  Greek  convent,  the 
fiunt  and  distant  echoes  of  the  vesper  service.  The  psalms  and  hymns  of  David 
arose  after  three  thousand  years,  chanted  by  strange  voices  and  in  a  new  tongue, 
upon  the  same  hills  that  had  inspired  them ;— -and  I  saw  upon  the  terraces  of  the 
convent  the  figures  of  the  old  monks  of  the  Holy  Land,  going  and  coming,  their 
bieviary  in  their  hands,  and  murmuring  the  prayers  already  murmurec^  through  so 
many  hs^  in  divers  languages  and  measures. 

*' Ana  I  also  was  there  to  speak  of  all  these  things ;  to  stud^  the  ages  in  their 
cradle ;  to  trace  even  to  its  source,  the  unknown  course  of  civilization,  of  religion ; 
to  inspire  myself  with  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  with  the  hidden  sense  of  the  his- 
tories and  monuments  on  these  shores,  the  point  of  departure  from  the  modern 
world— and  to  nourish,  with  a  wisdom  more  real,  and  a  philosophy  more  true,  the 
grave  and  thoughtful  poetry  of  the  age  in  which  we  live! 

**This  scene,  ccmiing  by  chance  under  my  eyes,  and  preserved  among  the  thou- 
sand recollections  of  my  pilgrimage,  presented  to  me  the  destinies  and  phases  of 
poetry.  The  three  black  slaves  lulling  the  children  with  their  artless  songs,  might 
represent  the  pastoral  and  instructive  poetry  of  the  infancy  of  nations ;  the  young 
Turkish  widow  mourning  for  her  husband,  and  addressing  her  sobs  and  complaints 
to  the  ground,  elegiac  and  impassioned  poetry,  tlic  poetry  of  the  heart; — ^the  Arab 
aoldien  reciting  firagments  from  Antar,  warlike,  amorous,  and  marvellous,  the  epic 
and  warlike  poetry  of  a  wandering  or  martial  people ; — ^the  Greek  monks  chanting 
psalms  on  their  solitary  terraces,  ue  lyric  and  sacred  poetry  of  an  age  of  religious 
enthusiasm ; — and  myself,  musing  beneath  my  tent,  and  gleaning  historical  truths 
or  subiects  of  thought  over  all  the  earth,  the  poetry  of  philosophy  and  meditation, 
in  which  humanity  reviews  and  improves  herself  in  the  very  songs  with  which  she 
amuses  her  leisure." 

This  is  fanciful  enough ;  but  we  shall  not  quarrel  with  our  au- 
thor's disposition  to  find  subjects  of  moral  reflection  in  such  scenes, 
as  long  as  his  whimsical  illustrations  are  so  ingeniously  presented. 
We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  notice  his  account  ot  the  visits 
paid  to  other  spots  in  Palestine,  and  the  exquisite  description  of 
nis  excursion  with  his  daughter  upon  the  slopes  of  Lebanon.  For 
these,  and  the  interesting  visit  to  Baalbec,  we  refer  our  readers 
to  the  original  volumes,  and  close  our  extracts  with  a  few  stanzas 
from  the  poem  entitled  "  Gethsemane,  or  the  death  of  Julia,"  which 
is  introduced  at  the  conclusion  of  his  sketches  of  Jerusalem,  though 
not  written  till  fourteen  months  after.  It  is  a  pathetic  lamentation 
for  the  deep  affliction  sustained  in  the  loss  of  his  child ;  and  being 
evidently  written  under  the  influence  of  strong  feeling,  ought,  on 
that  account,  to  be  exempt  from  the  criticism  which  a  more  elabo- 
rate production  might  seem  to  challenge.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
strong  objections  to  the  publication  of  poetry  of  this  kind ; — any 
display  of  personal  feelings,  particularly  those  of  grief,  which  is 
more  sacred  and  shrinking  than  any  other  passion,  to  the  pubUc 
eye,  appears  to  us  like  an  ostentation  of  emotion.  Some  of  our 
most  eminent  poets  have  not  hesitated  thus  to  lay  open  to  the  uni- 
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not  permilted  by  the  governor  U^  ^^^^^  cohunn,  and  loemg 

the  dangers  of  the  way,  ar^  .  ^^"/^  autimmal  day.  At  my 

son  at  ^ffa  was  provid-  x^C•;:^f"^*''^^^  «^^  ^^^ 

^^  A     rd    T  i_     •     ^i_  /   ^J-rf^'^bles;  while  the  aides  of  the 

vent  Ot  ^t  John  m  thf  ..  >^^>>J^p          turhang,  the  common 

places  m  the  enviror  ,       .  •5r>v%'i^i»t,  the  hill  of  Ohves  sunk,  and 

walls.     Through  a  '^^/:;-;^;^^;£in8  of  the  volcanic  conea  of  t^ 

crossed  with  his  ,^'" '    .  K^""^  ""^  P'^Ik"^  '^^  ^^%'J  ^Tfl 

^iv/D0^u  vTiiii  tu9  /.      .v>S^>2u/ar  cypresses: — ^the  eye  was  attracted 

tween  them  and  '         ^:.    \T^f^'{!!rDeAd  S6a.  which  beamed  at  the  foot  of 


and  more  barr^ 

the  riff htf  and         '  ■-^'-ff^j^-^'^ —         *u     u*  %.   *  ^ 

.       S»  J    1  '-    'j^.^'^Z  ^vrc  saw,  or  thought  we  saw,  a  vague  honzoa 

mils  01  Juder       /J/^:.' i^A^j^^i^fin  the  ambient  vapours  of  an  atmosphere  tinged 

space  inuiif'        ,.^,      ■'^^^ 

sides  the  ^  S^fi^*-'  ^^  the  muezzin  watches  the  sun  on  the  highest  ft\» 
rork  thr  <^k-i^:l^^-':S  ^^  ^"^^^  ^^  ^®  prayers  for  every  hour  ^-Uvmg, 
A  vf^^iv,  uif  ^ft-Optfj^  >^ '  ^  irbat  it  says  and  sings !  far  better,  m  my  opmion,  than 
the  SUr  '^ff^J^^4  ^^;i^-  bea  of  our  cathedrals.  My  Arabs  had  given  the  barley 

billov  jurf  '*^t5*^  V'^j^  10  my  horses  fastened  here  and  there  around  the  tent, 
aboi  #^^;I^*'^r*'^  ^Tif t»"  Tings.    These  beautiful  and  gentle  animals  stood  mo- 

fA^'f   ^'*"     "''..iJirpy:  and  shaded  by  their  long  manes;  their  greycoats 
ret  '*'/jJ' ^-^      o^  u— -J'  ^^'®  ^^y^  of  an  intense  sun.    The  men  were  assembled 

sr  ^S^^^^the  largest  olive  trees ;  they  had  spread  on  the  ground  their  Dft- 

t  J^^^^*^d  smoked  while  they  related  the  stories  of  the  deiiert,  or  song  the 

!^cf^^i  *  •  •  « 

f^   o»ccs  from  me,  a  young  Turkish  woman  bewailed  her  husband  upon  one 
,,^^J/flionuments  of  white  stone  with  which  the  hills  about  Jerusalem  are 
j-tl^Jjje  appeared  hardly  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  I  never  saw  so  ravishing  a 
00^'  of*^"^^'  ^^'  profile,  which  her  veil  thrown  backward  permitted  me  to  see^ 
pi^'^  purity  of  outUne  of  the  lovehest  heads  of  the  Parthenon ;  with  the  eentleness 
^i graceful  languor  of  the  women  of  Asia;  a  beauty  far  more  femimne,  more 
«^^  more  fascinating  to  the  heart  than  the  severe  perfection  of  Grecian  statoes. 
^^riiair,  of  a  blond,  bronzed  and  golden  hke  the  copper  of  antique  statues,  a  ookrar 
^ach  esteemed  in  this  land  of  the  sun,  of  which  it  b  a  permanent  reflection,  loosened 
Sfga  her  head,  fell  around  her,  and  literally  swept  the  grounds — She  had  strewn 
^ith  all  sorts  of  flowers  the  tomb  and  the  earth  around  it;  a  beautiful  Damascos 
^jarpet  waa  spread  under  her  knees ;  upon  the  carpet  were  placed  some  vases  of 
flowers,  and  a  basket  filled  with  figs  and  barley  cakes — for  this  woman  was  to  pass 
the  entire  day  in  lamentation.   A  hole  dug  in  the  earth,  which  was  believed  to  cor- 
respond with  the  ear  of  the  deceased,  served  her  aa  a  speaking  trumpet  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  other  world  where  slept  he  whom  she  came  to  visit    She  stooped 
firom  time  to  time  to  this  opening ;  sang  words  mingled  with  sobs,  and  then  appUed 
her  ear,  as  if  she  waited  a  reply ;  again  einging  and  weeping  as  before.    I  tned  to 
understand  the  words  she  thus  murmured,  and  which  reached  even  me ;  but  nay 
Arab  drogman  could  not  catch  or  comprehend  them.    How  much  I  regretted  thie! 
What  secrets  of  love  and  of  sorrow,  what  sighs  firaught  with  the  mutual  life  of  sooli 
rent  from  each  other,  those  confused  words,  drowned  with  tears,  must  have  con- 
tained !  If  aught  could  avail  to  raise  the  dead,  it  would  be  such  language  murmured 
hy  lips  like  those ! 

"  At  two  paces  firom  the  woman,  under  a  piece  of  black  doth  supported  br  two 
reeds  fixed  in  the  ground  to  serve  as  a  parasol,  her  two  young  children  played  with. 
three  black  slaves  of  Abyssinia,  crouched  like  their  mistress  on  the  sand  carered 
hy  a  carpet  These  three  females,  all  young  and  handsome,  with  the  slender  fonne 
and  aquiline  profiles  of  the  negroes  of  Abyssinia,  were  grouped  in  various  attitadeB» 
like  three  statues  carved  firom  a  single  block.  One  knelt  with  one  knee  od  ihm 
ground,  holding  on  the  other  one  of  the  children  who  extended  its  arms  towaid  km 
weeping  mother ;  the  other  had  both  legs  folded  under  her,  and  her  hands  joined  on 

*  The  national  poet  of  the  wandering  Arab. 
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her  apron  of  Une  doth,  like  the  Madeline  of  Canova;— the  third  was  standinff,  a 
uittle  bendingr  over  her  comj^anioDB,  and  balancing  herself  on  the  right  and  tefl, 
Vpcked  against  her  bosom  the  youngest  of  the  children  whom  she  enaeavoured  in 
Jkm  to  pat  to  sleep.  When  the  soIm  of  the  youthful  widow  reached  the  children, 
'  they  also  begfun  to  weep— and  the  three  black  slaves,  having  answered  by  a  moan 
to  those  of  their  mistress,  beffan  anew  to  chant  the  soothing  airs  and  childish  songs 
of  their  country,  to  appease  uieir  infant  charge. 

**  It  was  Sunday ;  at  two  hundred  paces  from  me,  behind  the  thick  and  high  walls 
of  Jernsalem,  I  heard  by  swells,  from  the  black  cupola  of  the  Greek  convent,  the 
fiunt  and  distant  echoes  of  the  vesper  service.  The  psalms  and  hymns  of  David 
arose  after  three  thousand  years,  chanted  by  strange  voices  and  in  a  new  tongue, 
upon  the  same  hills  that  had  inspired  them ; — and  I  saw  upon  the  terraces  of  the 
convent  the  figures  of  the  old  monks  of  the  Holy  Land,  ffoing  and  coming,  their 
bieviary  in  their  hands,  and  mnrmuring  the  prayers  already  murmurec^  through  so 
many  u^  in  divers  languages  and  measures. 

**  Ana  I  also  was  there  to  speak  of  all  these  things;  to  stud^  the  ages  in  their 
cradle ;  to  trace  even  to  its  source,  the  unknown  course  of  civilization,  of  religion ; 
to  inspire  myself  with  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  with  the  hidden  sense  of  the  his- 
tories  and  monuments  on  these  shores,  the  point  of  departure  from  the  modem 
world— and  to  nourish,  with  a  wisdom  more  real,  and  a  philosophy  more  true,  the 
grave  and  thoughtful  poetry  of  the  age  in  which  we  live! 

**  This  scene,  ccmung  by  chance  under  my  eyes,  and  preserved  among  the  thou- 
sand recollections  of  my  pilgrimage,  presented  to  me  the  destinies  and  phases  of 
poetry.  The  three  black  slaves  luUing  the  children  with  thdr  artless  songs,  might 
represent  the  pastoral  and  instructive  poetry  of  the  infancy  of  nations ;  toe  young 
Turkish  widow  mourning  for  her  husband,  and  addressing  her  sobs  and  complaints 
to  the  ground,  elegiac  and  impassioned  poetry,  tlie  poetry  of  the  heart; — ^the  Arab 
soldiers  reciting  firagments  from  Antar,  warlike,  amorous,  and  marvellous,  the  epic 
and  warlike  poetry  of  a  wandering  or  martial  people ; — ^the  Greek  monks  chanting 
psalms  on  their  solitary  terraces,  ue  lyric  and  sacred  poetry  of  an  age  of  religious 
enthusiasm ; — and  myself^  musing  beneath  my  tent,  and  gleaning  historical  truths 
or  subjects  of  thought  ovet  all  the  earth,  the  poetry  of  philosophy  and  meditation, 
in  which  humanity  reviews  and  improves  herself  in  the  very  songs  with  which  she 
amuses  her  leisure.^* 

This  is  fanciful  enough ;  but  we  shall  not  quarrel  with  our  au- 
thor's disposition  to  find  subjects  of  moral  reflection  in  such  scenes, 
as  long  as  his  whimsical  illustrations  are  so  ingeniously  presented. 
We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  notice  his  account  ot  the  visits 
paid  to  other  spots  in  Palestine,  and  the  exquisite  description  of 
nis  excursion  vrith  his  daughter  upon  the  slopes  of  Lebanon.  For 
these,  and  the  interesting  visit  to  Baalbec,  we  refer  our  readers 
to  the  original  volumes,  and  close  our  extracts  with  a  few  stanzas 
from  the  poem  entitled  "  Gethsemane,  or  the  death  of  Julia,"  which 
is  introduced  at  the  conclusion  of  his  sketches  of  Jerusalem,  though 
not  written  till  fourteen  months  after.  It  is  a  pathetic  lamentation 
for  the  deep  affliction  sustained  in  the  loss  of  his  child ;  and  being 
evidently  written  under  the  influence  of  strong  feeling,  ought,  on 
that  account,  to  be  exempt  from  the  criticism  which  a  more  elabo- 
rate production  might  seem  to  challenge.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
strong  objections  to  the  publication  of  poetry  of  this  kind ; — any 
display  of  personal  feelings,  particularly  those  of  grief,  which  is 
more  sacred  and  shrinking  than  any  other  passion,  to  the  pubhc 
eye,  appears  to  us  like  an  ostentation  of  emotion.  Some  of  our 
most  eminent  poets  have  not  hesitated  thus  to  lay  open  to  the  uni- 
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ffoverntnent  A  court  is  the  proper  sphere  for  such  intrigues.  Upon 
uiis  point  our  English  brethren  are  not  altogether  free  n*om  incon- 
sistency ;  they  deny  to  females  the  privilege  of  voting,  and  yet 
permit  a  feminine  hand  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  empire.  "Whereat," 
says  Captain  Clapperton  in  his  Travels,  "  the  African  Sultan  of 
Boosa,  when  he  heard  it,  laughed  immoderately ;  and  thought  it 
worse  than  having  but  one  wife."  We  have  adopted,  in  the  United 
States,  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  Salic  law,  in  forbidding  not  only 
women  to  legislate  or  reign  over  us,  but  in  prohibiting  their  exer- 
cise of  the  elective  franchise.  In  fact,  they  nave  here  no  political 
privileges  whatsoever ;  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
nas  denied  even  the  right  of  voting  for  vestry  men  of  a  church  to 
female  pew-holders.*'  Equality  is  me  soul  of  our  Constitution ;  the 
words,  however,  of  that  charter,  are,  dU  men  are  bom  equal 

The  important  contract  of  marriage,  which,  more  than  any 
other,  affects  the  interests  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement,  was 
allowed,  by  the  common  law,  to  be  entered  into  by  females  at  the 
early  age  of  twelvcf  The  proper  discretion  for  so  solemn  an 
enga^ment,  was,  contrary  to  every  dictate  of  reason,  supposed 
to  exist  at  that  early  age.  It  is  presumed,  that,  in  fixing  this  pre- 
mature time,  the  law  of  England  blindly  followed  the  Roman 
law,  which  designated  the  same  periods.  A  like  rule  existed  in 
France  until  the  adoption  of  the  rJapoleon  Code,  which  fixed  the 
age  of  consent,  at  eighteen  in  males,  and  fifteen  in  the  other  sex. 
Municipal  regulations  may  vary  this  rule  of  the  common  law. 
The  English  Statutes  have  made  some  very  wise  alterations ;  and 
some  of  the  States  may  have  followed  the  salutary  exampla 
Others,  we  know,  have  merely  attached  a  penalty  to  clergymen 
and  public  officers  joining  minors  in  marriage  without  the  consent 
of  parents  or  guardians.  We  think  that  the  rule  of  the  common  law 
which  still  prevails  in  Pennsylvania,  requires  important  alteration. 
Either  make  void  all  marriages  before  eighteen  and  twenty,  in  the 
two  sexes  respectively,  or  render  the  approbation  of  parents  and 
guardians  essential  to  matches  before  tnat  early  period.  In  fact, 
majority  would  not  seem  to  be  too  late  a  period  to  render  mar- 
riages valid,  when  made  on  the  sole  wish  and  responsibility  of  the 
parties  to  the  contract. 

Female  virtue  is  protected  from  violence — barbarous  indeed 
would  be  the  code  that  did  not  profess  to  secure  the  weaker  sex 
from  aggression.  But  female  chastity  is  absolutely  without  pro- 
tection from  the  arts  of  a  seducer,  unless  there  be  a  promise  of 

*  The  Court,  to  be  sure,  prafesaed  to  found  its  opmion  upon  the  words  of  the 
charter  in  the  particular  case,  and  the  usage  under  it  The  words  of  that  instni" 
inent  were,  however,  very  general,  and  the  Court  intimated,  that  females  had  no 
right  to  vote,  under  any  circumstances.  Judge  Tod  differed  from  his  brethren.  The 
oaae,  we  believe,  is  not  in  prinjL 

t  And  by  males,  at  fourteen. 
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marriage  violated.  Does  the  law  then  leave  the  act  unpunished  t 
by  no  means — the  redress  is  extended,  however,  not  to  the  in- 
jured female  herself,  but  to  her  father — ^the  mother  havine  nothing 
to  do  with  it  And  the  reason  given  in  the  books  why  me  action 
lies,  is  one  which  shows  more  plainly  the  total  disregard  evinced 
upon  this  subject  by  the  common  law ;  it  is,  that  the  daughter  is 
the  servant  of  her  father,  and  that  he  is  deprived,  by  the  conse^ 
quences  of  the  act,  of  the  benefit  of  her  labour.  The  other  ground 
of  supporting  the  action,  is  what  no  one  but  a  lawyer  could  have 
discovered  or  can  appreciate — to  wit,  that  the  seducer  is  a  tres- 
passer upon  the  premises  of  the  parent  The  law  nowhere  con- 
siders the  injury  as  suffered  by  the  female,  or  gives  her  redress; 
on  the  contrary,  it  seems  anxiously  to  have  sought  for  extraneous 
reasons  to  support  the  suit ;  instead  of  laying  down  at  once,  une- 
quivocally and  manfully,  the  irretrievable. injury  to  female  honour, 
as  the  true  foundation  of  the  complaint  And  although,  in  cases 
of  this  description^  juries  always,  with  the  feelings  of  virtuous  in- 
dignation, give  damages  commensurate  with  the  wrong  done  to 
the  honour  and  peace  of  families,  yet  this  technical  relation  of 
master  and  servant  must  exist  and  be  proved  at  the  trial,  or  the 
plaintiff  will  fail  of  recovery.  In  England,  defamation  of  female 
virtue  is  a  matter  altogether  out  of  the  cognizance  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  temporal  courts. 

The  ludicrous  yet  cruel  punishment  of  the  ducking  stool,  in- 
flicted upon  common  scolds,  is  another  instance  of  the  regard 
shown  to  the  female  sex  by  the  laws  of  England.  The  penalties 
of  excessive  volubility  were  imposed  exclusively  upon  females, 
while  full  license  was  given  to  the  tongues  of  the  other  sex.* 

The  policy  of  the  common  law  forbade  either  husband  or  wife 
to  be  a  witness  for  or  against  the  other.  Whether,  pursuing  the 
idea  of  the  legal  non-existence  of  the  feme,  the  rule  went  upon  the 
principle  of  the  identity  of  person,  and  considered  a  contrary 
course  as  opposed  to  the  standing  maxims,  that  one  should  he 
neither  a  witness  for,  nor  compelled  to  be  such  against  himself— 
or  whether  it  proceeded  upon  the  ground,  that  tne  testimony  of 
either  could  not  be  indifierent,  and  was  maintained  from  a  regard 
to  the  peace  of  families,  it  is  not  perhaps  very  material  to  deter- 
mine. The  exclusion  of  the  wife  from  testifying  against  her  hus- 
band may  possibly  have  had  its  rise  from  consicferations  springing 
from  the  inferior  situation  of  women  in  very  early  times,  which 
suffered  them  not  to  be  arrayed  in  any  manner  against  their  su- 
periors. A  feeling  of  reciprocity  may  have  afterwards  dictated  a 
similar  exception  of  the  husband's  testimony:  certain  it  is,  that,  but 
in  very  few  cases,  the  rule  was  imperative. 

*  We,  of  cooTBe,  except  the  case  of  Blander,  and  speak  merely  of  imptinlly  for 
overmuch  talking. 
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A  fundamental  prmciple  of  the  Endish  law  of  real  estate,  was 
•the  preference  of  the  male  to  the  female  in  the  order  of  inheritance. 
A  younger  son  took  priority  of  all  his  elder  sisters.  They,  whose 
sex  presented  so  many  obstacles  to  the  earning  of  an  honest  main* 
tenance,  were  deprived  of  any  portion ;  while  the  son,  with  such 
superior  facilities  of  acquiring  wealth,  took  the  whole  estate.  If 
a  woman  marry,  her  husband  becomes  entitled  to  the  profits  of 
all  her  lands  during  the  coverture ;  and  if  he  survive,  and  have 
had  a  child  born  alive,  he  retains  the  income  of  all  her  estates  of 
inheritance  during  his  life,  and  that  by  the  "  Curtesy  of  England,** 
the  only  instance  of  courtesy  in  the  law,  and,  when  it  does  occur, 
evinced  in  favour  of  the  stronger  sex.  The  widow  is  entitled  to 
one-third  only,  for  her  life.  At  common  law,  the  husband  could 
discontinue  his  wife's  estates  of  inheritance  and  bar  her  of  her  en- 
try :  and  though  the  Stot  32  H.  8,  took  away  this  power,  yet  even 
now  he  may  convey  away  the  wife's  freehold  for  his  own  life. 
He  may  forfeit  not  only  his  own*  but  his  wife's  interest  in  her  es- 
tates of  inheritance  by  his  neglect;  as  by  default  in  payment  of 
rent,  in  consequence  of  which  a  re-entry  is  made.  Co.  Lit  246  b. 
So  if  a  woman  have  a  ri^ht  to  land  and  marry,  the  laches  of  her 
husband  to  make  claim,  bmds  her,  Dy.  159  a.  though  the  law  takes 
away  her  own  power  to  remedy  herself  during  the  coverture. 

Another  unjust  distinction  obtained  in  the  case  of  trust  estates. 
The  husband  was  allowed  to  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  but  the 
wife  was  not  endowable  of  such  estates.  3  P.  Wms.  229. 

Her  situation  was  infinitely  worse  with  respect  to  personal  pro- 
perty. By  the  marriage  all  her  personal  chattels  in  possession,  to 
the  last  penny,  became  her  husband's  absolutely.  Even  her  para- 
phernalia were  not  protected  from  the  grasp  of  an  avaricious  or 
dissipated  man,  if  he  chose  to  deprive  his  wife  of  them  during  his 
lifetime ;  although  there  was  sufficient  sense  of  propriety  in  the 
law,  to  protect  them  from  the  operation  of  his  will.  If  Lord  Keeper 
Finch  be  authority,  paraphernalia  are  the  perquisites  of  womai 
alone,  who  are  noble  by  oirth  or  marriage.  Lady  Tyrrel's  case, 
2  Freeman  304.  Her  chattels  real  were  completely  at  his  dispo- 
sal, if  he  thought  proper  to  exert  his  power  of  selling;  and  they 
became  his  by  survivorship.  Her  choses  in  action^  as  the  law  de- 
signates her  credits,  bonds,  notes,  &c.,  it  was  optional  with  him 
to  reduce  to  possession  and  enjoy  for  himself;  and  after  her  death, 
as  her  administrator,  he  has  the  same  right  of  ownership.  What 
then  did  the  law  impose  upon  the  husband  in  return  for  so  much 
given  to  him?  the  obligation  of  paying  his  wife's  debts  if  he  were 
sued  during  the  coverture,  and  of  providing  her  with  the  bare  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  The  husband  is  indeed  liable  for  her  torts  or 
civil  injuries:  it  is  however  jointly  with  her,  for  she  may  be  taken 
on  a  ca.  so.  and  imprisoned  in  such  a  case,  and  the  court  will  not 
discharge  her.  1  Archb.  Prac.  275.    She  is  liable  moreover  to  a 
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CO,  i(L  for  her  own  debts  contracted  before  marriage,  as  well  as 
her  husband;  and  in  England  she  cannot  obtain  the  oeneiit  of  the 
insolvent  laws  as  he  can,  because  she  is  incapable  of  executing  a 
warrant  of  attorney,  b  B.  8l  A,  759.  In  Pennsylvania,  females 
are  protected  from  arrest  for  debt,  bv  act  of  assembly.  The  ex- 
emption from  arrest  is  confined  to  the  case  of  debts.  It  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  by  marriage  the  woman  acquires 
no  indefeisible  interest  in  her  husband's  personal  property. 

For  certain  purposes,  as  marriage,  making  of  a  will  by  a  single 
woman,  &c.,  the  law,  following  what  would  seem  to  be  a  rule  of 
nature,  gave  validity  to  acts  performed  by  females  at  an  earlier 
period  of  life  than  was  required  in  the  case  of  males.  The  enume- 
ration of  these  details  would  take  space  that  might  be  better  em- 
ployed. In  regard  to  majority^  the  English  rule  (which  has  been 
adopted  generally  in  this  country,)  made  no  distinction  between 
the  sexes;  reauiring  both  the  man  and  the  woman  to  be  twenty- 
one  years  old,  before  they  were  regarded  as  of  full  age.  Tms 
period  is  known  to  be  earlier  than  that  generally  fixed  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

By  the  common  law,  the  only  mode  in  which  a  married  woman 
could  part  with  real  estate,  even  with  her  husband's  consent,  was 
by  the  tedious,  expensive,  and  solemn  process  of  what  was  called 
B,fine,  (The  wiM  of  a  feme  covert  was  void.)  This  was,  in  truth, 
a  protection  to  the  wile,  so  far  as  related  to  the  alienation  of  her 
inheritance.  The  profits  of  her  lands,  we  have  seen,  were  already 
her  husband's  during  marriage ;  and  this  mode  ofpassing  her  es- 
tate may  have  been  devised  for  the  .purpose  of  effecting  that  ob- 
ject, in  contradiction  to  the  general  principles  of  the  law  which 
negatived  any  separate  existence  of  the  vme.  We  have,  in  this 
country,  simplified  the  conveyances  of  married  women's  estates, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  general  benefit  supposed  to  be  advanced 
by  facility  of  alienation.  There  is  but  little  diflSculty  here  in  the 
way  of  wives'  parting  with  their  estates. 

.The  Act  of  Assemoly  lately  passed  in  Pennsylvania,  (April  8, 
1833,)  regulating  last  wills,  has  made  the  principle  of  equity  which 
we  shall  notice  hereafter,  a  statutory  provision.  A  married  woman 
may  now,  in  that  state,  provided  she  be  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
under  a  power  legally  created,  dispose  of  her  real  or  personal  es* 
late  by  will,  and  may,  with  the  license  of  her  husband,  also  dis- 
pose of  her  personal  estate.  All  testators  must  now,  in  Pennsyl- 
yania,  be  of  full  age. 

It  is  an  observation  of  Justice  Blackstone,  that  even  the  disa^ 
bilities  a  feme  covert  lies  under,  are  for  the  most  part  intended 
for  her  protection  and  benefit  We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  these 
advantages.  It  is  true,  she  cannot  be  sued  alone  for  debts  due  be- 
fore marriage ;  but  as  all  her  personal  estate,  which  in  England 
was  the  only  fund  for  the  payment  of  debts,  vested  in  her  husband. 
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it  was  no  great  privilege,  for  the  law,  which  stripped  her  of  pro* 
perty,  to  exempt  her  from  suit  And  as  to  protection  from  actions 
for  breach  of  contract  during  coverture,  as  the  law  takes  away 
her  capacity  of  forming,  we  do  not  see  how  she  can  violate  con- 
tracts. 

Although  it  is  laid  down  in  broad  and  unquahfied  terms  that  the 
legal  being  of  the  wife  is  suspended,  she  is  considered  as  still  in 
existence  for  all  purposes  of  liability  for  trespasses  and  crimes.  In 
one  particular  there  is  an  exception.  Where  some  inferior  crimes 
are  committed  by  her  in  actual  company  with  her  husband,  the 
presumed  constraint  and  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  are 
very  properly  an  excuse  to  her.  The  presumption  of  constraint 
may,  however,  be  rebutted  by  proof  of  the  contrary. 

A  court  of  equity  looks  upon  this  union  with  very  diflerent  eyes 
from  those  with  which  the  common  law  regards  it  A  feme  covert 
is  there  considered,  as  to  her  separate  estate,  ^feme  sole:  and  she 
may  in  that  court  sue  and  be  sued.  She  may  even,  (so  distinct 
are  they  there  considered,)  by  the  agency  of  a  nearest  friend,  sue 
her  own  husband,  3  Cox  P.  mns.  39,  or  be  sued  by  him.  Prec. 
Chanc.  24.  We  have  before  adverted  to  the  disability,  at  law,  of 
a  married  woman  to  dispose  of  her  estate  by  will.  This  disability 
existed  both  in  regard  to  real  and  personal  estate.  In  equity,  how- 
ever, the  difficulty  was,  substantially,  obviated,  wherever  there 
was  a  marriage  contract,  made  before  the  union  actuaUy  took 
place,  in  which  the  power  was  reserved  to  the  wife.  A  court  of 
chancery  gave  effect  to  a  disposition  by  a  married  woman,  in 
pursuance  of  such  previous  authority,  as  an  appointment  or  decla- 
ration of  a  tmst — tliough  as  we  have  remarked,  it  was  essentially^ 
a  will  Without  such  marriage  settlement,  therefore,  either  in 
England  or  in  those  states  which  have  courts  of  chancery,  any 
testamentary  disposition  by  a  wife  would  be  wholly  inoperative. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  many  of  the  states  there  is  no  chancery 
court ;  and  we  do  not  consider  it  at  all  desirable,  that  the  anomaly 
should  exist  of  two  different  laws  with  regard  to  the  same  persons 
in  different  courts  of  the  same  state.  To  whatever  extent  the 
courts  of  those  states  which  are  without  an  equity  jurisdiction 
may  adopt  chancery  principles,  we  presume  tiiey  will  never  go 
so  far  as  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  common  law,  as  radical  as 
the  adoption  of  the  practice  of  equity  on  this  subject  would  intro- 
duce. We  will  now  proceed,  briefly  to  note  such  alterations  not 
before  noticed,  as  have  been  made  in  the  particulars  we  have 
mentioned,  and  to  exhibit  the  state  of  this  important  branch  of  the 
law  here. 

The  Stat  30  Geo.  3.  c.  48,  assimilated  the  punishment  of  hus- 
band and  wife  in  case  of  the  death  of  either  at  the  hand  of  the 
other.  The  distinction  never  existed  in  this  country.  A  little 
common  sense  was  introduced  into  the  dpctrine  of  benefit  of  clergy. 
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and  all  persons  and  classes  became  entitled  to  its  advantages.  It 
was,  in  substance,  merely  a  mitigation  of  the  dreadful  punishment 
of  death  for  the  first  offence  (the  penalty  of  almost  all  offences  in 
the  bloody  code  of  the  early  English  criminal  law,)  by  the  substi- 
tution of  one  of  inferior  severity — and  the  improvement  extended 
to  all  classes  the  benefit  of  that  commutation,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously monopolized  by  one.  The  burning  in  the  hand  or  cheek 
(as  was  provided  by  one  statute,)  has  been  altered  for  transporta- 
tion, fine  and  imprisonment,  by  successive  acts  of  the  Britisn  Par- 
liament As  in  the  United  States,  there  are  no  privileged  classes; 
the  punishment  of  all  for  every  offence  is  the  same,*  and  the  bene- 
fit of  clergy,  if  the  name  exist  in  any  of  the  states,  means  nothing 
but  a  certain  mitigated  quantum  of  punishment  for  the  first  offence. 

The  punishment  of  the  ducking  stool  for  scolds,  that  barbarous 
relic  of  a  barbarous  age,  we  believe  still  to  exist  in  theory  in  Eng- 
land; though  the  progress  of  refinement  has  put  a  stop  to  its  re- 
currence in  practica  When  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  vs.  James,  12  Ser.  &  Rawle^ 
wiped  off  this  stain  upon  our  system  of  jurisprudence,  or  rather 
declared  that  it  had  never  been  introduced  from  the  British  law, 
we  wish  they  had  at  once  declared  the  non-existence  of  such  a 
misdemeanor — it  still  remains  in  that  state  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment  The  ancient  privilege,  as  Justice  Blackstone  calls 
it,  of  a  man  to  beat  his  wife,  hung  for  a  time  in  suspense  on  the 
doubt  of  the  judges  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. — ^but  it  was  finally 
settled  that  a  wife  may  have  security  of  the  peace  against  her  hus- 
band, 2  Lev.  128;  not  to  give  the  wife,  however,  amr  advantage, 
the  same  security  was  given  to  the  husband  in  case  of  being  beaten 
by  his  wife.  Stra.  1207.  This  we  presume  is  the  law  in  all  the  states. 

We  have  entirely  abolished  in  the  United  States,  as  inconsistent 
with  our  institutions,  the  doctrine  of  primogeniture,  and  along  with 
it  the  preference  of  the  male  to  the  female  sex  in  the  right  of  re- 
presentationf — ^there  is  perfect  equality  so  far.  The  intestate  laws 
of  Pennsylvania  have  increased  the  dower  of  the  widow  by  giving 
her  a  portion  of  the  personal  estate  smaller  or  larger  according  to 
circumstances,  in  addition  to  her  thirds  at  common  law;  being 
somewhat  similar  to  the  statute  of  distributions  in  England.  As 
lands,  however,  in  Pennsylvania,  are  chattels  for  the  payment  of 
debts,  the  widow's  dower  is  postponed  to  the  claims  of  creditors 
on  her  deceased  husband's  estate.  In  England  the  contrary  is  the 
case;  the  r^ht  of  the  wife  to  dower,  attaches  upon  the  marriage, 
and  is  indeteisible  by  any  act  of  her  husband.;];    The  distinction 

*  We  speak  ucyt  of  the  southern  slaves. 

t  The  states  of  Vermont  and  Delaware  have  lately  repealed  those  provisions  which 
fave  a  greater  portion  to  the  male  than  the  female  heirs. 

X  The  Acts  of  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  providing  for  the  absence  or  desertion 
of  the  husband,  have  given  additional  efficacy  to  the  common  law  rule  of  his  liabi- 
lity fiir  1 
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as  to  dower  and  curtesy  in  trust  estates,  has  been  abolished,  and 
except  in  the  particulars  just  enumerated,  the  law  of  Pennsylvania 
agrees  with  that  of  England  on  this  subject  The  laws  of  most  of 
the  states  differ,  we  presume,  but  little  from  that  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  abstract  will  be  superfluous  for  the  professional  man,  and 
we  fear  tedious  to  the  general  reader.  It  seemed  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  present  the  legal  effects  of  marriage  on  the  condition  of 
women,  in  all  its  aspects.  The  result  has  been  to  show  that  their 
condition  is  by  no  means  enviable,  or  such  as  an  equal  system  of 
laws  would  provide.  The  most  important  and  interesting  inauiry 
arises,  is  the  law,  which  we  have  been  investigating,  and  have 
seen  to  be  established,  accordant  with  the  state  of  society  in  the 
nineteenth  century?  To  follow  out  this  question  into  all  its  rami- 
fications, would  exceed  the  proper  limits  of  this  article.  Our  ob- 
ject now  is  mainly  to  direct  attention  to  the  subject,  and  propose 
some  few  ideas  that  have  occurred  to  us,  for  the  consideration  of 
others. 

In  order  to  determine  this  problem,  it  becomes  necessary  for  us 
to  mount  if  possible  to  the  source  of  the  institution;  and  if  we  find 
it  to  take  its  rise  in  an  age  and  under  auspices  foreign  to  our  pre- 
sent advanced  state  of  civilization,  and  abnorrent  from  the  genius 
of  the  times,  we  may  with  reason  doubt  its  excellence.  The  cause 
of  the  situation  of  married  women  with  regard  to  their  real  estate, 
and  their  general  inferiority  in  reference  to  personal  rights,  we 
think  may  be  sought  with  success  in  the  feudal  law.  That  law 
which  marched  forth  from  the  forests  of  the  north,  and  established 
its  iron  retgn  over  the  fairer  regions  of  the  south — ^that  law  oS 
war,  conquest  and  slavery— of  primogeniture  and  privilege;  where 
the  scale  gradually  ascended  from  the  vassal  to  the  mesne,  from 
the  mesne  to  the  lord,  until  it  reached  in  its  rise,  the  sovereign — 
where  all  the  property  of  the  state  proceeded  from  and  was  in  the 
end  to  revert  to  the  monarch — ^the  law,  in  fine,  of  superiority  in 
right  of  the  male  over  the  female  sex.  So  deep  have  its  founda- 
tions been  laid  in  Europe,  so  strongly  cementea  its  different  parts 
by  their  admirable  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  t  military  empire* 
that  it  has  taken  the  struggles  of  centunes  to  break  its  chains;  and 
although  the  reasons  of  many  of  its  provisions  have  long  since 
ceased,  yet  in  the  law  of  real  property,  they  form  so  fundamental 
a  part  of  the  structure,  and  have  acquired  so  much  reverence  from 
the  rust  of  ages,  that  a  regard  for  its  security  and  repose  has  in- 
duced  their  continuance. 

When  the  northern  warriors  burst  from  woods,  too  narrow  to 
contain  their  Rowing  numbers,  and  set  out  on  their  march  of  con- 
quest, war  theu*  business  and  their  pleasure — the  aim  to  which  their 
nature  and  habits  impelled  them,  was  the  establishment  of  militaxy 
governments.  The  conquered  lands  were  parcelled  by  the  chiefs 
among  their  followers,  as  the  rewards  of  valour;  saddled  of  course 
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with  the  condition  of  military  service,  the  spirit  and  the  supi)ort  of 
their  institutions.  The  men  were  the  warriors  and  the  conquerors ; 
they  bore  thq  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  earned  the  fruits  of  victory. 
Their  wives  were  their  servants;  attended  to  their  household  du- 
ties; tilled  their  grounds,  and  nursed  their  children;  incited  them, 
by  their  cries,  to  the  combat;  dressed  their  wounds  when  injured, 
and  brought  them  food  and  refreshments  when  weary.  After 
they  had  seated  themselves  in  their  habitations,  and  consolidat- 
ed their  power,  the  lands,  of  course,  were  divided  among  the 
men,  and  the  females  depended,  for  protection  and  support,  upon 
their  husbands,  fathers,  or  brothers.  Fiefs  were,  for  a  time,  merely 
at  the  will  of  the  lord ;  they  gradually  became  certain  for  a  fixed 
number  of  years ;  then  for  the  life  of  the  feudatory ;  and  finally, 
hereditary  in  the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  chieftain.  The  males 
alone  could  comply  with  the  conditions  of  tenure,  by  the  perform- 
ance of  military  duties;  and  the  policy  which  prohibited  the  split- 
ting of  estates,  by  division  among  all  the  sons,  would  operate  with 
temold  efiect  to  exclude  those  ^ose  sex  prevented  their  co-op^* 
ration  in  military  measures.  It  was  a  rule  with  the  early  feudists, 
that  no  female  could  succeed  to  a  genuine  feud.  The  form  of 
homage,  a  ceremony  inseparably  incident  to  all  such  estates,  shows 
this  beyond  doubt  The  words,  in  part,  were,  that  the  vassal  be- 
came the  man  of  his  lord ;  '<  devenio  vester  homo**  (hence  the  word 
homage) — ^from  that  day  forth,  of  life,  and  limb,  and  earthly  ho- 
nour. How,  or  with  what  propriety,  we  are  not  informed,  after 
fiefs  became  inheritable  by  females,  the  wife  could  join  with  her 
husband  in  this  ceremony,  as  she  did,  while  she  continued  without 
children ;  but  after  that  event,  the  husband  did  homage  alone.  We 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  case  of  a  man  seised  in  right  of  his  wife ; 
and  although,  in  process  of  time,  females,  as  we  see,  did  inherit, 
the  reason  of  the  exclusion  becoming  every  day  less  operative, 
from  the  progress  of  civilization,  yet  so  long  as  there  were  any 
male  descendants,  they  were  preferred.*  It  must  have  been  a  long 
time  before  females  became  possessed  of  any  real  estate  whatever, 
in  any  part  of  Europe  where  the  feudal  law  prevailed.  It  was  not 
until  the  thirteenth  century  that  this  occurred  in  Germany.  The 
era  was  earlier,  however,  in  France  and  Endand.  The  succes- 
sion of  females,  was  the  last  in  the  series  of  successive  chanffes 
in  the  originally  strict  character  of  feudal  estates-f  We  find,  that 
very  soon,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the  lands  of  the  conquered 
countries  partbok  of  feudal  qualities,  as  the  allodial  estates  were 
commutecf  for  feuds.  If  the  Norman  Conquest  did  not  strictly 
inhvduce  the  feudal  tenure  into  England,  (and  it  is  probable  it  did 
not,)  yet  it  established  it  with  infinitdy  more  severity.  There  never 

*  With  the  Anfflo-Sazona,  land  wu  dhrided  tmrng  all  tha  taut, 
t  Ses  Note  8,  Vol  I^  Sob«rtMa*s  Oitflai  V. 
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existed  a  more  cumiing  and  ingenious  set  of  men  than  the  Norman 
Jurists,  who  constantly  rack^  their  brains  to  conjure  up  ways 
and  means  to  extend  theprivileges  of  the  nobles.  It  would  appear, 
that  at  the  period  of  the  (Jonquest,  (in  the  eleventh  century,)  (laugh- 
ters were  permitted  to  inherit,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  sons.  Not' 
withstanding  the  ,very  natural  feelings  of  preference  of  the  chil- 
dren, though  females,  of  the  last  proprietor,  over  more  remote 
male  relations,  overcame  the  principle  upon  which  that  tenure  was 
established,  to  wit,  the  ability  to  perform  warlike  service,  yet  we 
find  it  so  far  regarded,  that,  on  pretence  of  securuig  a  proper 
feudatory  as  an  husband  for  his  ward,  the  lord  claimed  what  was 
called  the  marriage  of  his  female  tenant;  one  of  the  most  unjust 
and  oppressive  of  all  the  incidents  of  the  system.  As  soon  as  the 
union  did  take  place,  the  husband  stood  in  the  place  of  his  wife, 
enjoyed  her  estates,  and  performed  the  services  in  her  stead.  The 
fact,  that  this  interference  in  the  marriage  of  tenants,  did  not  exist 
in  Socage  Unurcy  which  appears  to  have  been  established  before 
the  Conquest,  is  entitled  to  some  weight  as  a  proof  that  the  feudal 
law  greatly  extended  this  inferiority  of  the  female  sex. 

As  the  husband,  during  the  coverture,  performed  the  services 
annexed  to  the  estate,  he  very  naturally  took  the  profits  to  his  own 
use ;  and  as  he  was  once  in  possession,  he  retained  it  during  his 
life,  notwithstanding  his  chilaren  came  of  age  prior  to  his  death. 

The  pure  and  primitive  law  of  feuds  did  not  allow  any  dower 
at  all  to  the  wife.  The  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  a  contemporary  of 
Henry  III.  of  England,  introduced  it  into  the  system.  Dower  was 
not  a  part  of  the  early  Saxon  laws.  Jurists  are  not  agreed  whether 
it  was  introduced  by  the  Normans  into  Britain,  (though  the  better 
opinion,  from  the  above  facts,  is  the  other  way,)  or  whether  it  is 
a  relic  of  the  Danish  customs ;  for  it  took  its  rise  with  the  Danes, 
from  an  institution  of  Swein,  who  founded  it  out  of  gratitude  to  those 
Danish  ladies,  who  had  ransomed  him  from  his  captivity  among 
the  Vandals.  Mod.  Univ.  HisL  XXXII.  91.  The  extent  of  dower, 
with  the  ancient  Germans  and  Gauls,  (and  we  suppose  most  of  the 
northern  nations  had  similar  customs,)  was  the  grant  of  some  ar- 
ticles of  use  in  agriculture  and  war,  to  the  wife,  in  return  for  some 
she  presented  her  husband,  conferred,  no  doubt,  by  her  parents, 
who  were  present  at  the  marriage,  consisting  of  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
a  bridled  horse,  and  a  shield,  with  a  javeb'n  and  sword.  These 
were  symbols  that  her  fate  was  linked  to  his  in  prosperity  and  in 
adversity ;  that,  in  peace  and  in  war,  she  was  to  be  his  constant 
companion ;  and  that  the  battle-ground,  in  case  of  death,  was  to 
be  the  resting  place  of  both.    Tacitus  beautifully  observes,  "  hoc 

Sncti  boves,  noc  paratus  equus,  hoc  data  arma  denuntianf 
ower,  then,  was  engrafted  on  the  law  of  feuds  as  established  in 
England;  and,  to  whatever  source  its  introduction  may  be  traced, 
it  is  a  most  proper,  though,  in  many  cases,  a  very  inadequate  pro- 
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vision,  for  the  support  of  the  widow,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
younger  cliiidren.  It  is  very  evident,  that  the  civil  law  had  nothing 
to  do  with  its  establishment ;  no  two  things  being  more  dissimilar 
than  dower  in  the  rival  systems— the  word  signifying,  in  the  civil 
law,  the  marriage  portion  which  the  wife  brought  to  her  husband. 
So  much  for  real  estate  under  the  law  of  feuds. 

We  must  look  to  another  source  for  a  reason  why  all  the  per- 
sonal property  of  women  vested  in  their  husbands.  The  feudal 
law  paid  no  attention  to  it,  nor  condescended  to  give  rules  con- 
cerning it  There  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  feudal  writers 
upon  the  subject;  and  the  old  English  jurists  who  have  anything 
in  their  works  about  personal  property,  borrowed  what  they  have 
from  the  civil  law.  In  fact,  in  those  early  times,  it  was  scarcely 
worth  attention ;  hence,  as  Blackstone  remarks,  a  subsidy,  in  Eng- 
land, of  a  fifteenth  or  a  tenth  of  the  moveables  of  the  subject,  did 
not  occasion  surprise  or  murmuring.  We  all  know,  that  one  of 
the  striking  features  in  the  advance  of  society  in  modem  Europe^ 
has  been  the  immense  increase  in  the  value  of  this  species  of  pro- 
perty. Bonds,  mortgages,  stocks,  securities  of  a  personal  nature 
of  all  kinds,  have  so  increased,  in  number  and  value,  that  where 
the  law  formerly  vested  in  the  husband  a  spinning  wheel  or  a  cow, 
it  may  now  give  him  accumulated  thousands.  This  may  have 
been  one  reason  why  the  law  was  so  little  scrupulous  on  the  point 
If  it  were,  it  is  any  thing  but  a  reason  now.  Research  is  vain, 
to  discover,  in  the  writings  of  jurists,  a  foundation  for  this  princi- 
ple, or  a  rational  account  of  it ;  or,  in  fact,  any  other  explanation 
than  the  one  we  shall  give  immediately,  which  is  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous, and  not  only  so,  but  likewise  untrue.  And  that  reason,  handed 
down,  without  dispute,  or  a  doubt  of  its  correctness,  from  Bracton» 
who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  to  Mr.  Clancy,  is  this — ^that 
man  and  wife  are  one  person  in  flesh  and  blood — ^  vir  et  uxor 
sunt  quasi  unica  persona,  quia  caro  una  et  sanguis  unus,"  are  the 
words  of  the  former  in  his  fiilh  book.  **  She  and  her  husband  con- 
stitute but  one  person,"  says  Mr.  Clancy  in  his  first  book ;  and  as 
they  make  but  one  person,  either  the  husband  or  the  wife  must 
represent  that  one  person,  and  take  all  the  property.  The  husband 
is  selected,  as  the  more  worthy  of  the  two.  **  The  husband  is  the 
head  of  the  wife,  and  therefore,  all  she  has  belongs  to  him,"  says 
Finch,  with  commendable  logic ;  because  he  is  the  head  of  the 
wife,  therefore^  all  she  has  belongs  to  him.  It  is  well  that  some 
better  reason  can  be  given  for  the  enjoyment  of  our  liberty  and 
our  republican  institutions,  or  '*  the  blood  of  ancestors,"  as  our 
orators  are  so  fond  of  saying,  <<  was  shed  in  vain."  It  appears, 
then,  to  be  an  unchangeable  maxim  of  the  English  law,  so  far 
bade  that  its  commencement  cannot  be  traced,  and  we  have  adopt- 
ed it  in  this  country  in  its  full  extent  The  most  that  can  be  urged 
in  its  favour,  is  its  antiquity ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  that  is  the  very 
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feaaon  for  te  abn^ation*  It  bad  its  source  in  an  age  of  the  world 
not  more  remote  from  omcs  in  point  of  time»  than  completely  dif- 
ferent in  habits,  manners,  value  and  species  of  property ;  in  every 
thing  that  laws,  are  to  regulate  and  enforce.  Among  savage  trib^ 
in  the  early  years  of  every  people,  even  with  the  enlightened  na- 
tions of  antiquity— -«s  enlightened  they  undoubtedly  were  in  litera^ 
ture  and  the  arts,  but  ignorant  of  true  liberty,  and  of  the  refine- 
ments of  social  and  of  feminine  intercourse— we  say  among  all 
of  them,  before  Christianity  was  introduced,  or  properly  under- 
stood, the  females  were  infinitely  below  the  other  sex,  not  only  in 
political,  but  in  civil  privileges.*  It  is  an  easy  mode,  to  cu^  the 
Gordian  knot,  and  to  solve  the  question  we  have  put,  by  saying» 
that  from  the  days  of  Adam,  and  among  every  people,  this  in- 
equality has  existed,  and  that  the  trouble  of  a  search  for  its  pecu- 
liar origin,  may  be  spared.  It  is  true,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
inequaht]^  is  proper ;  out  that  it  is  carried  too  far,  and  probably  so 
irom  an  inattention  to  the  subject,  we  do  assuredly  think.  It  may 
be  said,  that  a  female,  on  the  eve  of  marriage,  if  she  wish  not  aJD 
her  personal  property  to  vest  in  her  intend^  husband,  may  pro- 
vide against  it  by  marriage  settlement  The  argument  is  muair ; 
it  throws  the  burden  upon  the  party  least  able  to  bear  it ;  and 
commonly  the  most  ignorant  in  matters  of  the  kind.  Men  are  ge- 
nerally lawyers  enough  to  understand  their  own  rights ;  women, 
on  the  contrary,  are  not  Hundreds  may,  and  do  marry,  without 
knowing  its  legal  efifects  upon  their  property,  until  they  discover 
them  by  sad  experience.  It  would  be  a  better  reason,  if  the  law 
were  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  it  is. 

We  looked  into  Mr.  Clancy's  treatise,  and  into  other  works,  pur- 
posely to  find  a  reason  for  the  rule  we  are  considering;  for  smne 
slight  endeavour  to  trace  this  important  subject  to  its  source,  or 
start  a  philosophical  argument  in  its  favour.  We  were  disappointed 
in  our  search ;  and  met  only  with  the  unsatisfactory  reason  we 
have  already  noticedf  It  is,  we  think,  a  deficiency  in  these  works. 
We  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking  disrespectfully 
of  that  which  is  the  title  of  our  article.  Its  reputation  is  establish* 
ed.  It  gives  with  clearness,  both  of  arrangement  and  style,  and, 
as  fiir  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge,  with  correctness,  the  law  as  it 
is:  aIthoi:^h  professing  to  be  a  general  treatise  upon  the  subject, 
tome  points  resulting  from  the  union  of  man  and  wife,  are  omit- 
ted. We  would,  however,  have  been  more  satisfied,  if  we  had  any 
other  argument  in  suj^rt  of  the  policy  or  justice  of  the  princiiJe 
we  have  been  considering,  than  that  of  the  unity  of  person.  Tnis 


*  In  the  earhr  era  of  Uie  civil  law,  the  husband  had  the  power  of  life  and  deatk 
over  his  wife,  ior  grievous  crimes,  as  well  as  over  his  children.  Diami^  AUesr., 
mmd  PUrn^.  Nat  ifo.  14.  R 

t  flea  aiscH  IM  voL  KeiA^s  Com.  p.  109. 
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position  we  have  before  said  to  be  untrue— ^t  it  so— and  we  wil 
show  that  the  law  does  consider  the  wife,  in  some  respects^  as  a 
distinct  person ;  that  same  common  law  which  Mr.  Clancy  asserts 
scarcely  considers  her  to  have  a  separate  existence.    We  have 
seen  that  the  wife  continoes  liable,  after  marriage,  for  debts  due 
before;  that  this  liability  is  shared  with  her  huslmnd,  and  that  the 
same  law  prevails  in  case  of  tarU  committed  by  a  feme  cootrl 
How,  if  she  is  not  a  separate,  distinct  person,  and  separately  ex^ 
isting,  could  she  be  taken  on  a  co.  m.  ?    The  creditor  certainiy 
arrests  something  more  than  the  shadow  of  her  former  self.  If  tlie 
husband  were  abne  liable,  it  might  be  some  equivalent  for  the 
taking  away  of  her  property.    But  really,  in  England,  where  a 
married  woman  can  acquire  no  personal  property,  and  the  mai^ 
riage  takes  away  all  she  has,  if  she  be  taken  in  execution  for  a 
debt  due  before  coverture,  she  must  lie  in  prison  until  the  debt  is 
discharged,  or  the  court  sees  fit,  in  its  discretion,  to  release  her; 
her  separate  existence  is,  in  such  a  case,  lamentably  obviousi 
Again ;  the  common  law,  in  the  case  of  a  fine,  not  only  considers 
a Jfeme  cooeri  as  a  separate  person,  but  as  one  endued  with  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  consent  to  a  disposition  of  her  real  estate,  and 
to  the  formation  of  most  important  contracts  in  relation  to  it  By 
a  separate  examination  her  consent  is  obtained.  The  simpler  pro- 
cess of  the  wife  joining  in  a  conve3rance,  coupled  with  her  sepa- 
rate examination,  which  has  been  adopted  in  Pennsylvania,  and, 
we  presume,  most  of  the  states,  effectuates  the  same  purpose.  And 
although  a  man  may  not  grant,  directly  or  immediately,  to  lus 
wife.yet  he  may  by  the  intervention  of  trustees.  Harg.  Co.  liL 
90.  lliere  is  an  instance  mentioned  in  Co.  Lit  133  a.  n.  4.  vrhich 
is  a  perfect  anomalv.    It  is  certainly  in  direct  oppositi<Mi  to  the 
doctrine  we  are  endeavouring  to  refute.  It  is  this ;  that  if  any  one 
levy  a  fine  in  his  wife's  name,  she  shall  have  a  writ  of  deceit 
against  him.  We  have  selected  these  instances  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  common  law  has  not,  in  all  cases,  this  contracted 
idea  of  ^feme  covert,  and,  of  course,  that  the  law  based  upon  this 
assumption  is  without  foundation. 

It  may  not  be  altogether  sound  reasoning,  to  instance,  under 
this  part  of  our  subject,  the  cases  where  the  law  clothes  a  mar- 
ried woman  with  the  capacity  of  a  feme  so/e,  when  her  husband 
is  banished,  transported,  or  an  aUen  enemy.*  They  operate,  how<> 
ever,  so  far  in  favour  of  our  position,  as  to  show  that  this  unity 
of  person  is  not  absolutely  indissoluble ;  that  it  may  be  ^veiHed 
by  circumstances;  and  that,  where  public  policy  requu^es  it,  a 
feme  covert  may  act  on  her  own  responsibility,  and  for  her  own 

*  Or  where  tho  wifb  is  a  feme  $oU  trader,  in  the  sense  of  the  Act  of  Aisenib|f 
of  Pennof Ivania. 
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benefit    Public  policy,  we  think,  requires  it  in  numerous  other 
cases. 

The  Queen  of  England  is  an  exertion  to  the  general  rule,  that 
a  married  woman  cannot  sue  or  be  sued.  The  exception  in  her 
case  is  founded,  not  as  one  would  suppose,  upon  any  regard  paid 
to  her  sex  or  superior  rank,  but  depends  solely  upon  attention  to 
the  convenience  of  his  majesty.  Hear  Lord  Coke :  ^  the  wisdom 
of  the  common  law,  would  not  have  the  Atn^ ,  (whose  continual 
care  and  study  is  for  the  public  good,  et  circa  ardua  regnQ  to  be 
troubled  and  disquieted  for  such  private  and  petty  causes." 

It  is  perfectly  unnecessary  to  argue,  that  if  the  situation  of  fe- 
males in  relation  to  real  estate,  be  founded  on  the  law  of  feuds^ 
that  law  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  our  policy  and  institutions ; 
although  it  may  not  be  totally  abolished.  Some  few  of  its  incidents 
remain ;  escheat  for  instance.  And  in  theory,  we  would  suppose, 
the  lands  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  all  the  states  where  the  contrary 
has  not  been  expressly  provided  by  statute,  partake  of  the  character 
of  feuds.  All  ine  oppressive  inciaents  of  tnat  law,  however,  have 
been  cast  off;  and  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  free  enjoy* 
ment,  they  are  practically,  tnough  not  theoretically,  allodial.  There 
are  no  services  attached  to  estates  which  would  require  the  hus- 
band's any  more  than  the  wife's  capacity  of  performance.  The 
lord  can  no  longer  summon  his  vassal  to  the  field,  with  horse  and 
armour,  upon  a  quarantine,  quite  as  disagreeable  as  that  under 
our  health  laws ;  or  call  upon  his  tenants  to  assist  him  in  his  ba- 
ronial court.  The  universal  rent  for  the  enjoyment  of  land,  is  the 
payment  of  money,  which  requires  no  superior  capacity  to  per- 
form. The  days  of  chivalry  indeed  are  gone,  and  we  thank  God 
for  it;  and  though  the  eloquent  advocate  of  aristocracy  (Burke) 
so  beautifully  laments  the  succession  of  a  race  of  economists  and 
calculators,  the  rational,  practical  freedom,  and  just  perception 
of  the  rights  of  human  nature,  that  have  attended  the  change,  must 
endear  it  to  the  understanding  of  every  man,  though  the  enthusiast 
may  mourn  the  transit  of  the  heroic  ase. 

We  have  quarrelled  so  much  with  the  law  of  man  and  wife  as 
it  is,  that  the  reader  may  consider  it  high  time  for  us  to  suggest 
some  improvement  We  are  perfectly  aware  that  many  parts  of 
the  system  are  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  easily  shaken ;  and  tnat  one 
of  our  very  objections,  the  antiquity  of  the  institution,  is  a  chief 
maxim  of  the  common  law,  for  the  establishment  of  any  principle. 
Sic  udtatum^  or  ita  lex  scripta  esU  have  been  the  triumphant  an- 
swer to  many  an  argument,  and  refuted  the  ingenuity  of  many  a 
lawyer.  We  feel  as  much  as  any  one  the  force  and  the  propriety 
of  the  reply  in  the  generaL  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  glorious 
Qualities  of  that  admirable  system,  that  it  accommodates  itself  to 
tne  temper  and  advancement  of  the  age ;  that  it  grows  with  the 
growth  of  the  arts ;  expands  with  tte  increase  of  the  varying 
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wants  of  mankind,  so  as  to  meet  their  exigencies,  and  supply  pre^ 
existing  deficiencies  in  their  rules  of  action ;  no  wrong  without  a 
remedy,  no  right  without  a  means  of  enforcement,  are  axioms  of 
the  common  law.  What  jurist  is  ignorant,  in  what  manner,  when 
society,  by  the  advance  of  commerce,  needed  a  system  to  regulate 
its  growing  and  numerous  relations,  guided  by  the  enlightened  and 
comprehensive  mind  of  a  Mansfield,  its  attention  was  directed  to 
the  luminaries  of  other  countries ;  and  how,  as  it  were,  the  law 
expanded  her  arms,  to  embrace  principles,  which,  incorporating 
with  herself,  she  formed  into  a  code,  whose  bases  are  equality  and 
good  faith? 

Why  not  secure  to  a  woman,  in  the  event  of  marriage,  a  part 
at  least  of  the  profits  of  her  lands,  and  of  her  personal  estate,  safe 
from  the  disposition  of  her  husband,  and  from  the  execution  of  his 
creditors?  In  repeated  cases,  the  efiTects  of  the  union  are  merely 
to  provide  a  fund  for  the  pa}rment  of  debts  of  the  husband  previ- 
ously contracted,  and  to  strip  the  wife  of  what  would  be  a  support 
for  her  and  her  children.  We  see  no  good  reason  for  not  securing 
the  whole.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  me  harmony  of  the  married 
state  may  be  disturbed  by  rendering  the  wife  independent,  without 
showing,  that  those  connexions  where  this  has  been  effectuated  by 
marriage  settlement,  are  less  happy  than  others.  It  may  have  a 
directly  contrary  effect,  by  putting  a  stop  to  marriages  of  specu- 
lation, where  just  so  much  is  calculated  to  be  gained  by  the  event 

As  respects,  then,  both  real  and  personal  estate,  it  appears  to 
us,  that  marriage  should  leave  the  parties  where  it  finds  tnem ;  and 
that  the  estate  of  a  woman  should  be  her  own  after  the  union.  It 
would  seem  proper  to  deprive  her  of  the  power  of  aliening  it, 
during  marriage,  without  her  husband's  consent,  manifested  by 
h^  joining  in  me  conveyance ;  thouj^h  unlimited  freedom  should 
be  given  to  her,  of  disposing  of  aU  her  estate,  real  and  personal, 
by  will  executed  with  proper  formalities. 

The  privilege  of  voting  in  private  corporations,  it  would  appear 
proper  to  accord  to  all  smgle  women  oi  full  age,  where  the  only 
distmction  between  the  members  of  such  corporations  is  that  of 
sex ;  in  case  of  marriage,  the  husband  could  represent  his  wife. 
Public  affairs  would  seem  to  be  well  as  they  are  in  this  respect. 

It  has  been  shown,  we  think,  that  the  obligation  imposed  upon 
the  husband,  of  paying  his  wife^s  debts,  is  not  a  suflicient  reason 
for  the  rule,  as  she  herself  is  not  discharged  from  liability,  although 
she  has  no  property  to  satisfy  the  demands,  and  her  husband's  re- 
sponsibility is  not  absolute,  but  merely  contingent  If,  however,  it 
snould  be  thought  so,  alter  it,  by  discharging  nim ;  and  render  all 
the  wife's  property  she  brings  upon  the  marriage,  liable  for  the 
demands  against  her. 

If  it  should  be  determined,  that  the  personal  estate  of  a  female 
does  not,  upon  marriage,  vest  absolutely  in  her  husband,  new  re- 
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gdations  must,  of  course,  be  adopted  to  meet  another  condition 
of  things.  It  is  familiar  to  lawyers,  that  principles  applicable  to 
the  case  are  to  be  found  in  the  equitable  code  of  England,  and  of 
those  states,  who  have  followed  her  example  in  the  establi^unent 
of  a  Janus-like  system  of  jurisprudence.  So  far  as  regards  her 
legal  control  over  her  separate  estate,  she  is  considered  as  unmar- 
ried and  as  existing  in  her  own  right;  and  the  senseless  fiction  of 
the  common  law  is  brushed  away;  and  with  it,  its  train  of  absurd 
consequences. 

It  may  not  be  objected,  that  intricacy  and  confusion  will  be  the 
result  of  these  changes ;  unless  such  should  be  shown  to  be  the 
case  in  England  under  her  rules  of  equity.  It  is  probably  of  less 
importance  what  the  law  is  than  that  it  should  be  distinctly  known 
and  understood  at  least  by  its  professors.  No  wise  man  woukl 
enter  the  labyrinths  of  any  science,  without  recourse  to  the  aid  of 
an  expert;  so  lone,  therefore,  as  there  exists  a  body  of  men,  mak- 
ing the  laws  of  their  country  their  constant  study,  and  to  whose 
counsel  instant  recurrence  can  be  had,  there  need  be  no  cause  of 
complaint  based  upon  the  intricacy  or  the  complexity  of  jurispru- 
dence. No  permanent  good  ever  resulted  from  the  simpUcity  of 
laws — ^in  fact,  such  simplicity  never  can  exist  in  an  advanced  state 
of  civilization. 

In  adverting  to  the  well  known  difference  between  the  common 
and  the  civil  law  in  respect  to  the  rights  of  property  belonging  to 
the  matrimonial  parties.  Chancellor  Kent*  says: — 

"  Our  law  concerning  marriage  setUements  appears,  to  us  at  least,  to  be  ^uite 
simple,  and  eas^  to  be  digested,  when  compared  with  the  complicated  regulatiooB 
of  the  oommimity  or  partnership  system  between  husband  and  wife,  which  prevafls 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  as  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  and  also  in  the  StaAt  of 
Louisiana.  That  system  is  founded  on  the  Roman  law,  which  Van  Leeuwen,  ia 
his  Commentaries,  terms  the  common  law  of  nations.  I  do  not  allude  to  the  earlier 
laws  of  the  Roman  republic,  by  which  the  husband  was  inveiited  with  the  plenitude 
of  paternal  power  over  the  wife,  but  to  the  civil  law  in  the  more  patished  ages  of  the 
Roman  jurisprudence,  when  the  wife  was  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  a  liMfal  ante- 
nuptial  contract,  by  which  her  private  property  was  secured  to  her,  and  a  conmiuni^ 
of  estate  between  ue  husband  and  wife  mtrodnced.  The  civil  law,  at  first,  proh^ 
bited  the  husband  and  wife  fi'om  making  valid  gifts  to  each  other,  emua  mortU;  yet 
the  rigour  of  the  law  was  afterwards  done  awa^,  and  donations  between  the  husbeiftd 
and  wife  were  good  if  they  were  not  revoked  m  the  lifetime  of  the  parties;  and  Jus- 
tinian abolished  this  distinction  between  donations  inter  vivos,  ante  nuptias  et  pa9t 
nttpNas,  and  he  allowed  donations  propter  nuptia$,  as  weD  after  as  befere  marriage. 
""       • band.   Am 


The  wife  could  bind  herself  by  her  contracts  without  ehaiging  her  hwibBiid. 
was  competent  to  sue  and  be  sued  without  him.  They  could  sue  each  other,  and» 
in  respect  to  property,  were  considered  as  distinct  persons,  and  the  contracts  of  the 
one  were  not  binding  on  the  other.'* 

We  regard  the  English  equitable  doctrine  on  this  subject  as  hav- 
ing very  many  advantages  over  the  community  or  partnership 
system  spoken  of  in  the  above  extract 

•  S  Vol  Cora.  p.  153. 
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It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  a  review  of  this  natttre  should 
contaib  a  complete  code  of  legislation.  AH  that  is  properly  requir- 
ed, is  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  subject,  wmch,  when  once 
awakened,  will  do  doubt  regulate  it  with  correctness.  The  aid  of 
the  Legislature  is  of  course  necessary.  Our  judses,  in  the  early 
periods  of  our  history,  appear  to  have  anxiously  followed  the  law 
of  England,  where  it  was  not  manifestly  conti*ary  to  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions.  The  settlement  of  a  new  country,  where  a  novel 
system  of  laws  was  in  some  measure  necessary,  was  a  happy 
epoch  for  the  formation  or  adoption  of  rules  suited  in  all  respects 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country.  The  judiciary  was 
not  the  proper  source  whence  to  expect  a  new  code.  Besides,  a 
judge's  mind,  from  its  training  and  direction,  is  not  apt  to  be  in- 
clined to  innovation;  and,  in  most  cases,  fortunately  is  it  thus. 
The  early  age  of  the  States,  was  a  golden  opportunity  to  purify, 
from  dust,  and  from  rust,  and  from  rubbish,  a  monument  of  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  which  is  yet  susceptible  of  cultivation 
and  improvement 

There  remains  but  one  other  consequence  of  the  relation  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  which  we  shall  notice :  that  which  pre- 
vents either  from  being  a  witness  for  or  against  the  other.  The 
reason  of  this  exclusion  is  now  generally  rested  upon  this  ground ; 
that  if  a  wife  were  permitted  to  testify /or  her  husband,  she  would 
be  under  a  strong  temptation  to  commit  perjury,  and  if  admitted 
against  him,  it  would  oe  contrary  to  the  policy  of  marriage,  and 
mi^ht  create  dissension  and  unhappiness.  BulL  JV.  P.  286.  Some 
writers,  however,  who  seem  to  thint  the  unity  of  person  an  answer 
to  all  objections,  and  a  reason  for  all  consequences,  put  it  upon 
this  footing;  that  if  allowed  to  be  witnesses /or  each  other,  ttiey 
would  contradict  the  maxim,  "  nemo  testis  esse  debet  in  propria 
8U&  caus&j"  ("  no  one  should  be  a  witness  in  his  own  ca^use,")  and 
if  against  each  other,  the  other  maxim,  ''  nemo  tenetur  seipsum 
accusare,"  (''  no  one  is  forced  to  accuse  himself.")  But^  as  has 
been  very  properly  remarked  by  Christian,*  this  will  scarcely  ac- 
count for  it;f  because,  though  the  confessions  of  the  husband  or 
wife  are  no  evidence  against  the  other,  yet  those  of  the  party  are 
legal  evidence.  He  thinks,  and  we  agree  with  him,  that  the  rule 
ought  to  be  confined  to  cases  where  the  husband  or  wife  is  a  party 
to  the  prosecution  or  action;  and  he  seems  to  dislike  the  case  in 
2  T.  IL  263 ;  where  it  was  held,  that  a  wife  shall  not  be  called,  in 
any  case,  to  give  evidence  even  tending  to  criminate  her  husband. 

•  1  Chrurt  Blacks.  443.  n.  90. 

t  Thoogh  in  Rome  man  and  wile  were  considered  •epantte  persons,  they  ooaU 
not  be  witnesses  for  or  against  each  other.  Wood.  315.  This  confirms  Mr.  Chris- 
tian's view  of  the  snbject  In  France,  Domat  says,  depositions  of  kindred  as  fiir  as 
ooann^germans  were  rejected;  upon  the  same  principle— a  fear  of  improper  bias 
towirda  one  of  the  parties. 
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If  that  be  true,  he  argues,  a  plaintiff  or  prosecutor  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  testimony  of  the  one,  and  the  defendant  or  prisoner 
cannot  have  the  advantage  of  the  other's  testimony,  because  the 
evidence  of  the  latter  might  tend  to  charge  the  former  with  per- 
jury. Surely,  in  such  cases,  where  the  interests  of  strangers  are 
concerned,  the  furtherance  of  public  justice  is  a  consideration  of 

?:eater  weight  than  the  possible  domestic  strife  of  the  witnesses; 
he  rule,  we  may  add,  it  is  well  known,  yields  to  considerations 
of  policy ;  and  in  cases  of  high  treason,  or  where  the  injury  is 
directly  to  the  person  of  the  wife,  an  exception  is  very  properly 
introduced.  The  case  of  the  infamous  Lord  Audley  led  the  way 
in  the  adoption  of  the  latter  exception,  which  has  been  enlargra 
by  statute  in  England. 

We  may  be  mistaken  in  the  opinion,  that  the  United  States  and 
England  are  the  only  civilized  nations,  where  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty of  the  female  are  thus  entirely  disregarded  in  .the  event  of 
marriage.  Certainly  the  civil  law  contains  provisions  altogether 
distinct:  and  that  law  is  the  basis  of  the  legislation  of  a  great  part 
of  Modem  Europe.  The  general  features  of  that  system  undoubt- 
edly provide  for  a  feme  covert  retaining  her  property,  and  acting 
in  regard  to  it  as  Kfeme  sole.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  intro- 
duce that  law  in  the  place  of  our  own.  With  all  its  defects,  the 
common  law  is  far  superior  to  any  code  of  jurisprudence  yet 
framed  by  the  wit  of  man.  A  spirit  of  freedom  breathes  through 
its  general  provisions;  while  the  warmest  admirers  of  the  civil  law 
must  admit,  that  their  favourite  system  deserves  any  praise  rather 
than  that  But  though  we  prize  our  unwritten  system  far  above 
any  other,  and  would  be  altogether  unwillmg  to  make  an  exchange 
of  its  advantages,  yet  we  should  not  be  too  proud  to  adopt  a  bene- 
ficial principle,  although  its  origin  may  not  be  traced  to  the  forests 
of  Germany,  or  be  hid  in  the  obscurity  of  the  traditions  of  the  an- 
cient Britons. 

It  is  a  trite  yet  true  observation,  that  the  state  of  any  society  is 
affected  materially  by  the  situation  which  the  female  sex  occupies; 
and  that  a  courteous  regard  to  the  rights  of  females  is  an  index  of 
the  progress  of  civilization.  Their  ssuutary  influence  is  co-exten- 
sive wiUi  the  respect  evinced  towards  them.  The  gallantry  of  the 
days  of  chivalry  was  their  only  redeeming  feature;  it  softened  the 
rigours  of  war,  and  taught  the  exercise  oi  benevolence  and  gene- 
rosity to  Barons,  in  an  age  when  all  rights  were  disre^rded,  and 
all  laws  set  at  defiance,  but  that  of  the  strongest  we  need  not 
the  false,  visionary,  and  pernicious  schemes  ofa  Wolstonecraft  or 
a  Wright  to  enforce  the  claims  of  woman:  a  temperate  discussion 
of  the  principles  of  the  law,  and  a  proper  application  of  improve- 
ment to  existing  institutions,  where  improvement  may  appear  de- 
sirable, is  all  that  is  needed,  without  resorting  to  the  utter  annihi- 
lation or  upturning  of  the  present  constitution  of  civil  society. 
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We  cannot  better  conclude  our  remarks,  than  by  presenting 
what  the  accomplished  author  we  have  before  quoted,  UhanceUor 
Kent,  says,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  chapter  on  the  subject: 

**  The  law  oonoeniiiig  husband  and  wife  has  ^^Jff^  made  a  very  praninent  and 
extensive  article  in  the  code  of  civilized  nations.  There  are  no  r^|iiJatioins  on  any 
other  branch  of  the  law,  which  affect  so  many  minute  interests,  and  interfere  so 
deeply  with  the  proeperity,  the  honour  and  happiness  of  private  life.  As  evidenoe 
of  the  immense  importance,  which  in  ever^  ajre  has  been  attached  to  this  subject, 
we  may  refer  to  the  Roman  law,  where  this  title  occupies  two  entire  books  of  the 
Pandects,  and  the  better  part  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Ck)de.  Among  the  modem 
dvilians.  Dr.  Taylor  devotes  upwards  of  one-uxth  part  of  his  whole  work  on  the  JSZft* 
mcMls  9f  the  Civil  Law^  to  the  artide  of  marriage;  and  Heineocius,  in  his  volumi« 
nous  works,  pours  a  flood  of  various  and  profeimd  learning  on  the  subject  of  the 
conjugal  relations.  Pothier,  who  has  examined,  in  thirty-one  volumes,  the  whole 
immense  subject  of  the  municipal  law  of  France,  which  has  its  foundations  princi- 
pally laid  upon  the  civil  law,  devotes  six  entire  volumes  to  the  law  of  the  matrimo- 
nial  state.** 


Art,  IV- — A  Ndrraiive  of  Events  in  the  South  of  jFVancc,  and  of 
the  Attack  on  JS/ew  Orleans  in  1614  and  1815.  By  Captaiit 
JoHir  Hbnrt  Cooke,  late  of  the  43d  Regiment  of  Infantry.  Lon« 
don:  1834.  ' 

We  are  not  about  to  dissect  this  work  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  We  have  merely  appropriated  the  title  to  our  use,  that, 
agreeably  to  the  approved  canons  of  criticism,  we  may  tell  our 
own  story  of  the  eventful  inroad  which  it  describes,  rather  than 
make  our  journal  a  vehicle  for  the  narrative  of  another.  Yet  the 
work  is  not  without  interest  The  author  relates  occurrences 
which  passed  before  his  eyes,  during  a  period  of  active  military 
service  in  Europe  and  America,  and  when  "  great  events  were  on 
the  gale.**  Many  of  his  descriptions  are  spinted.  Some  of  them 
racy.  His  style  is  at  times  forcible,  thougn  frequently  loose,  and 
not  always  free  from  affectation.  But  there  is  about  him  a  com- 
mendable effort  at  impartiality,  for  which  we  may  vainly  seek  in 
many  military  journsilists,  particularly  in  those  who  mingled  in 
the  adventures  they  describe;  and  a  spirit  of  free  investigation^ 
which  we  should  suppose  would  prevent  him  becoming  a  favourite 
at  the  Horse  Guards.  He  criticises  the  operations  l>efore  New 
Orleans  with  equal  freedom  and  severity,  and  with  no  little  ability. 
And  independently  of  the  judgment  to  be  formed  of  this  ill-fated 
expedition  by  its  result,  it  is  impossible  to  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
these  sketches,  without  being  struck  with  amazement  at  the  im- 
becility of  the  British  leaders,  and  their  utter  neglect  of  the  plainest 
principles  of  their  profession.  Still,  the  disclosure  of  truths,  hum- 
nling  to  national  and  professional  pride,  cannot  always  be  looked 
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for,  and  the  higher  claim  have  those,  who  perform  this  duty  with 
atem  indifference  to  the  consequences. 

Our  last  war  with  Great  Britain  was  preceded  and  accompa- 
nied by  peculiar  circumstances.  There  were  evil  passions  abroad, 
far  more  than  are  the  usual  accompaniment  of  a  belligerent  atti- 
tude. Society  was  in  commotion,  and  principles  were  advanced 
and  practically  enforced,  which  startled  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  and  broke  down,  for  a  time,  the  most  salutary  barriers 
of  international  law.  The  jargon  of  that  day  is  not,  even  yet, 
quite  obsolete,  and  once  in  a  while  a  writer  is  found,  who  talks  se- 
riously about  the  battles  of  the  world  being  then  fought  by  Eng- 
land, and  the  ingratitude  of  her  step  children,  in  not  acquiescing 
in  her  demands ;  about  their  duty  to  surrender  every  attribute  of 
their  own  independence,  because  England  was  fighting  for  hers: 
as  though  such  a  principle  does  not  place  it  in  the  power  of  any 
nation  to  assume  at  pleasure  the  character  of  a  universal  cham- 
pion, and  annihilate  all  commerce  but  her  own,  that  that  of  others 
may  be  free.  And  recent  political  events  have  shown  that  the 
other  doctrine,  practically  established  in  that  day  of  lawless  ag- 
grandizement, that  priority  of  injury  becomes  the  test  of  right,  is 
not  yet  abandoned  to  the  musty  shelves  of  decrees  and  orders  in 
council;  but  has  found  advocates  in  a  French  representative  cham- 
ber. It  is  scarcely  credible,  that  for  years,  two  of  the  most  en- 
lightened nations  of  the  world,  in  the  face  of  all  Christendom, 
were  preying  with  unbridled  license  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  each  was  seriously  justifying  its  wanton 
aggressions,  upon  the  pretext  that  the  other  committed  the  first 
wrong.  What  a  ground  of  justification,  both  as  respects  the  fact 
and  the  doctrine!  The  one  can  never  be  susceptible  of  exact  proof, 
or  rather  may  be  twisted  at  pleasure  by  political  casuistry;  and 
the  other  would  lead  to  an  endless  succession  of  crimes,  each  ex- 
cused or  justified,  because  a  preceding  one  had  been  committed. 
War  is  a  great  calamity.  But  if  the  first  bale  of  cotton  or  barrel 
of  flour,  which  is  rifled  from  an  American  vessel  under  such  a 

Kretext,  is  not  the  signal  of  instant  resistance  and  reprisal,  if,  as 
Ir.  Jefferson  beautifully  expresses  it,  the  deed  does  not  bring  the 
public  sensibility  to  a  crisis,  and  the  forbearance  of  the  govern- 
ment to  a  necessary  pause,  we  shall  deserve  to  pass  subjugo,  and 
merit  the  contumely  of  the  world. 

We  are  led  to  these  remarks,  not  from  any  feeling  with  rt^ard 
to  the  past  That  is  matter  of  history  only.  But  we  are  seeRing 
instruction  for  the  future.  The  struggle  in  which  England  was 
engaged  in  Europe,  withdrew  the  attention  of  her  people  from 
the  operations  here.  And  satisfied  we  are,  that  they  are  not,  to 
this  day,  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  the  contest  was  waged. 
The  spectator  of  occurrences  here,  be  he  naval  or  military,  who 
shall  tell,  in  this  day  of  quietude,  the  things  he  saw,  and  as  he  saw 
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thenif  mtBt  expect  that  something  worse  than  incredulity  will  fol- 
low from  his  narrative.  So  the  author  of  the  "  Life  of  a  Sailor," 
who  is  understood  to  be  Captain  Chamier,  has  found  it  He  ac- 
companied the  expedition  under  Admiral  Cockburn,  which  so  long 
desolated  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeakp,  and  carried  plunder  and 
devastation  into  almost  every  harbour  and  river  ana  creek  and 
inlet  of  that  extensive  estuary.  He  tells  of  the  houses  that  were 
burned,  the  stock  that  was  killed,  the  furniture  and  valuables  that 
were  taken,  and  of  the  families  that  were  ruined.  But  for  this  tes- 
timony, given  as  an  eye  witness,  his  patriotism  has  been  impugned, 
and  his  statements  discredited;  and  Captain  Scott,  of  the  British 
Navy,  has  come  forward  and  publicly  contradicted,  under  his  own 
name,  and  as  an  eye  witness  also,  the  truth  of  the  allegations. 
Verily  we  may  well  join  in  the  doubts,  which  have  been  expressed 
of  the  truth  of  all  history.  Here  are  two  officers  of  high  rank, 
both  engaged  in  a  great  expedition,  affirming  and  denying  the 
truth  of  certain  general  statements,  which  must  have  been  known 
to  every  man  and  boy  on  the  ship's  books,  and  which  were  known 
to  the  people  of  a  whole  continent 

That  these  depredations  were  committed,  and  frequently  under 
circumstances  of  much  atrocity,  is  a  fact  as  certain,  as  that  war 
then  prevailed  between  the  two  countries.  They  were  bruited  in 
every  paper  on  the  continent,  communicated  to  Congress  by  Pre- 
sident Madison,  made  the  subject  of  a  special  and  detailed  report 
in  the  Senate,  accompanied  by  precise  and  authenticated  state- 
ments, and  seen  and  felt  by  thousands. 

If  Captain  Scott,  the  gallant  but  indiscreet  champion  of  Admiral 
Cockburn,  will  turn  to  the  Appendix  of  La  Tour's  history  of  the 
war  in  Florida  and  Louisiana,  he  will  find  copies  and  extracts  of 
letters,  written  by  British  officers  to  their  companions,  and  speak- 
ing with  equal  freedom  and  levity  of  these  depredatiohs.  These 
documents  have  been  published  nearly  twenty  years,  and  we  have 
never  heard  that  their  authenticity  has  been  disputed.  They  were 
found  on  board  the  British  armed  schooner  St  Lawrence,  Lieut 
James  E.  Gordon,  commander,  when  tliat  vessel  was  captured  on 
the  20th  February,  1815,  by  the  privateer  Chasseur,  Capt  Boyle. 
We  shall  quote  a  few  extracts  from  them. 

From  Mr.  Swainson  to  Lieut  Douglass  of  H.  M.  Brig  Sophie 
— off  New  Orleans. 

"9th  February,  1815. 
**  We.  ho^  80III6  fine  fun  at  St  Mar/a;  the  bombs  were  at  4he  town,  and  had 
plenty  of  plunder.    How  are  you  oif  for  tables,  chests  of  drawers?  dec." 

From  J.  Gallon  to  J.  O.  Reilly,  Esq.,  on  board  his  Majesty's 
Ship  Tonnant — off  New  Orleans. 

*' Cumberland  Island— 9th  February,  1815. 
^  We  have  bad  fine  Ibn  since  I  saw  you.    What  with  tlie  Rappahannock  wad 
Tariow  other  places,  we  have  continued  to  fetch  up  a  few  trifling  this^  svch  a* 
jnabogaay  tables,  dwitB  of  dsaiwera,  &.c" 
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Admird  Cockburn  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Captain  Evans,  dated 
Cumberland  Island,  February  11, 1815,  speaks  in  the  true  Datgetty 
style  of  this  expedition  to  St.  Mary's,  where  glory  and  drawers 
were  gained    He  says, — 

**  We  have  been  more  fortunate  in  our  Bmall  way.  We  have  taken  St  Mary**,  » 
tolerably  rich  place,  &rO.** 

And  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Trow* 
bridge,  off  New  Orleans,  dated  North  end  of  Cumberland  Island, 
February  12, 1815,  expresses  a  pang  of  disappomtment,  that  he 
had  missed  the  pravant  of  St  Mary's.  **  I  came  here,"  says  he, 
''just  too  late  to  share  in  the  good  things  going  on." 

Mr.  J.  R.  Glover,  in  a  letter  to  Captain  W  esuall  of  the  Anacon* 
da,  dated  Cumberland  Island,  1st  February,  1815,  wishes,  like 
Westmoreland,  though  not  like  Westmoreland  for  patriotism,  but 
for  profit,  that  he  hcia  more  men  from  England,  Not  to  baptize  in 
blood  a  new  field  of  Agincourt,  but  to  reap  a  harvest  of  plunder, 
of  tables  and  drawers  and  geese,  &c.  *'  We  have  establisned  our 
head  quarters  here,  after  RANSACKING  St  Mary's,"  says  this 
frank  marauder,  "  from  which  we  have  brought  property  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  had  we  two  tnousand  troops, 
we  might  yet  COLLECT  A  GOOD  HARVEST  before  peace 
takes  place."  Harvest  indeed!  How  his  feelings  must  have  strug- 
gled  between  a  wish  for  more  labourers  at  the  gathering  of  the 
crop,  lest  the  hopes  of  these  mihtary  husbandmen  should  fail,  and 
a  fear,  that  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  political  economy, 
the  wa^es  might  decrease,  as  the  labourers  increased.  All  this  is 
admirably  stated,  with  his  usual  learning  and  precision,  by  the  Ritt« 
master  already  quoted  '*I  myself,"  says  ttus  Ransacker  in  a 
small  vHifft  *'  never  saw  twenty  dollars  of  my  own  all  the  time  I 
served  the  invincible  Gustavus,  unless  it  was  from  the  chance  of 
a  storm,  or  victory,  or  the  fetching  in  some  town  or  doorp,  when 
a  cavalier  of  fortune,  who  Jcnows  £e  usage  of  wars,  seldom  faileth 
to  make  some  small  prcfiL** 

But  we  have  found  one  Oasis  in  this  desert,  one  bright  spot  for 
the  eye  to  rest  upon.  And  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  o( 
bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

A  detachment  belongioff  to  the  British  Ship  Saracen,  command- 
ed by  Captain  Dixie,  landed  at  St  Inigoes,  a  religious  establish- 
ment upon  the  St  Mary's  river  in  Maryland,  belonging  to  the  in- 
corporated Catholic  clergy  of  that  state,  and  plundered  the  homes 
of  tne  ReUgieux  and  the  church.  A  contemporaneous  publication 
cays: — 

**Oii  ivtnniiiijf  to  the  hooie  H  ww  pitifhl  to  ^w  the  diflbrant  xoqom  they  bed 
nmaoked,  pertienkrly  the  ch^iel;  they  left  the  cracifiz  on  the  alter,  farolEe  the 
«nietB,  and  scattered  the  pieces  over  the  floor;  they  carried  off  six  fcMither  bedst 
•heeta,  Uankets  and  pillows— hed  curtains,  an  alarm  clock,  silver  spoons,  knives  and 
ftrks,  glaw,  the  reverend  gentleman^a  watch,  the  candlesticka  bekwpng  to  the  alter. 
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Jdtehen  fiinutore,  and  almcMt  aU  the  dothinr  bekmgiiif  to  the  penoui  who  rend* 
in  the  hooae,  two  tronks  with  clothing,  booki  and  mraicine,  several  pain  of  new 
■hoes  made  for  the  people,  and  a  quantity  of  leather;  even  the  linen  which  waa  at 
the  wash,  and  manj  other  artidea  not  yet  known.** 

We  have  been  at  the  trouble  to  copy  this  catalogue  raUonni^ 
because  it  exhibits,  we  presume,  a  pretty  fair  sketch  of  the  pilfer- 
ing upon  these  occasions.  It  is  more  extensive  than  that  furnished 
by  the  author  of  the  "  Life  of  a  Sailor,"  but  with  the  exception  of 
the  sacred  utensils,  which  may  be  considered  an  accidental  trea- 
sure trove^  it  is,  in  the  general  character  of  the  articles,  essentially 
the  same. 

To  the  honour  of  Captain  Dixie,  he  returned  this  ill-gotten  plun- 
der with  the  following  creditable  letter: — 

"^To  the  Clerejman  belonging  to  the  Chapel  of  St  Inigoea,  and  the  other  residents 

there,  to  whom  this  letter  lefera. 
■*  Gentlemen,-^ 

**  An  officer  and  boat*8  crew  belonging  to  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Ship  Saracen, 
under  my  command,  having  landed  at  St.  Inigoes  on  the  30th  ultimo,  and  taken 
•everal  articles  of  furniture  and  other  things  from  the  houses  and  chapel  there ;  and 
■och  proceedings  being  unauthorized  by  me,  I  have  taken  the  earliMt  opporluni^ 
of  causing  restoration  to  be  made  of  the  property  so  taken,  and  now  send  one  of  my 
Lieutenants  with  this  letter  and  the  proper^  above  mentioned  to  you,  under  a  flag 
of  truce,  hoping  this  instance  of  justice  will  efface  any  prejudicial  sentiment  towards 
the  British  fitmi  your  minds,  and  that  the  injured  parties  will  express  their  satis- 
fiietion  at  our  present  conduct  in  this  matter. 

**  I  beg  you  to  believe,  gentlemen,  it  is  matter  of  mat  regret  to  me,  that  the  pro* 
oeedings  complained  of  should  have  been  performed  by  thoee  under  my  command, 
«nd  with  sentimento  of  consideration, 

**  I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  veiy  obedient  servant, 
uAuaAiwiR  DxxiK,  Captain. 
**His  Britannic  Majesty's  Sloop 

Saracen— off  George's  Island. 
«•  11th  November,  1814.** 

Whether  this  restoration  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
perty being  rifled  from  religious  edifices,  or  from  the  personal  in- 
disposition of  Captain  Dixie  to  participate  in  such  a  dishonourable 
mode  of  warfare,  or  from  whatever  other  cause,  the  act  is  the 
more  creditable  to  him,  as  the  predatory  examples  around  him 
would  have  sanctioned  any  course  of  rapine,  and  as  the  procedure 
itself  was  much  better  adapted  to  draw  forth  the  censure,  than  the 
commendation  of  his  superior  officer,  Admiral  Cockbum;  unless 
the  character  of  that  officer  has  been  ereatly  misunderstood 
in  the  United  States.  Admiral  Cockbum  lias  left  behind  him  a 
most  unenviable  fame.  Time  has,  indeed,  done  its  usual  office, 
and  mellowed  the  feelings  of  that  period;  but  the  impression  of  his 
unworthy  conduct  has  been  as  lasting,  as  it  was  deep  and  general 
His  adventures,  or  more  properly  his  ventures  in  the  Chesapeake, 
were,  as  he  himself  describes  those  at  St  Mary's  in  Georgia,  in 
^  a  small  way/*  if  we  regard  his  rank,  and  the  kind  of  property, 
belonging  indiscriminately  to  males  and  females,  adults  and  in- 
fants; but  in  a  labob  way,  if  we  regard  the  extent  of  country 
where  this  harvest  was  collected,  the  number  of  persons  pillag^, 
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or  the  misery  inflicted  upon  the  exposed^  and  in  too  many  in- 
stances, defenceless  inhabitants.  That  the  involuntary  and  unfa- 
vourable emotion,  which  the  name  of  Admiral  Cockburn  to  this 
day  excites  in  an  American  breast,  is  not  the  necessary  result  of 
an  able  and  vigorous  execution  of  his  duty  to  his  own  country,  by 
carrying  on  war  against  this,  is  shown  bj^  the  example  of  General 
Brock,  who  inflicted  the  most  serious  injury  upon  the  United 
States  by  the  capture  of  a  territory  and  an  army,  and  whose 
memory,  notwithstanding,  is  held  in  honourable  recollection  by 
those  who  were  his  enemies,  as  it  is  by  his  own  countrymen. 
We  have,  ourselves,  stood  upon  the  monument  erected  to  him  by 
a  grateful  community  upon  the  spot  which  he  defended  and  where 
he  fell,  and  recalled  his  praiseworthy  conduct,  of  which  we  were 
an  eye  witness,  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  no  officer  would  have  ventured  to 
collect  and  carry  off  such  a  mass  of  property,  had  there  not  been 
a  system  of  rapine  established  in  the  fleet,  which,  by  its  example, 
would  protect  him  from  punishment,  as  well  as  secure  to  him,  in 
his  own  expectation,  his  proper  share  of  these  acquisitions.  In  this 
expectation,  however,  he  was  in  this  instance  disappointed. 

How  unworthy  of  honourable  warfare  is  this  spirit  of  cupidity! 
Long  may  we  remain  at  peace  with  the  land  of  our  forefathers ; 
— ^with  that  land,  which  is  endeared  to  us  by  so  many  natural 
sympathies,  by  so  many  proud  recollections,  by  so  many  bonds  of 
interest  and  aflection.  But  should  it  be  otherwise,  and  if  the  evil 
day  of  war  must  again  come,  we  hope  it  will  be  prosecuted  in  a 
spirit  of  honourable  emulation,  and  not  be  waged  against  the 
poultry  yard  and  the  kitchen  garden,  the  chamber  furniture  and 
the  wardrobe:  against  the  articles  which  Captain  Chamier  saw 
taken,  against  the  geese^  the  duckSf  the  pigs^  tne  clocks,  the  knife 
and  fork  case,  the  books,  &c.  Well  may  the  writer  style  this  a 
Swing  warfare,  and  reprobate  it  as  ^'  disgraceful"*  And  sure  we 

*  CapUin  Chamier,  in  his  letter  to  Captain  Soott,  publialied  in  the  United  Servioe 
Journal,  Part  I^  1833,  page  555,  says,  "  When  Dr.  Bolinbroke's  house  was  sacked 
in  real  good  style,  (I  have  some  of  his  books  yet,)  do  you  imagine  we  run  over  the 
country  to  pay  the  poor  medico,  or  M  an  equivalent  for  the  plunder  ?  Not  a  Ut  4if 
it,  I  promise  you;  why  we  put  the  staircase  clock  in  the  midshipman's  birth,  as  a 
memento  of  past  time^  for  it  never  went,  and  his  knife  and  fork  adorned  our  buffet.** 

The  author  of  the  **  Life  of  a  Sailor**  will  allow  us  to  correct  him.  The  gentleman 
whose  house  was  thus  plundered  in  the  most  approved  style,  was  not  Bolinbrok«, 
but  Brockenbrougfa,  Dr.  Brockenbrough,  one  of  the  moat  respectable  men  in  Vir- 
ginia. And  it  so  happened,  that  while  we  were  recalling  the  facts  of  this  case,  we 
accidentally  met  a  ffentleman,  who  then  bore  a  high  military  office  in  that  state, 
and  who  personally  knew  all  the  circumstances  of  this  most  disgraceful  **  sack.** 
He  asBOred  us  that  the  house  was  stripped  as  completely  as  Captain  CJhamier  bu 
represented,  and  that,  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  devastation,  the  marUe  mantel 
pieces  of  the  "/N)or  medico*^  were  broken,  and  that  they  yet  exhibit  marked  proofs 
of  what  Captain  Scott  has  been  pleased  to  designate  Sir  George  Cockbum's  "anxiety 
to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  miseries  attendant  on  war,  from  ftUing  upon 
the  more  harmless  portion  of  the  community,  and  the  ready  attention  and  tcbiiiiw- 
ration  he  always  granted  to  an  aggrieved  or  injured  party.** 
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are  that  few  Entflidimen,  now  the  frenzy  of  those  times  has  passed 
away,  wiD  justify  these  scenes,  or  desire  their  recurrence. 

If  the  spirit  of  the  age  cannot  meliorate  the  system  of  maritime 
plunder,  it  can,  at  all  events,  prevent  its  transference  from  the 
ocean  to  the  land.  And  there  is,  certainly,  in  the  British  army, 
enough  of  principle  and  patriotism,  to  furnish  all  necessarv  stimu- 
lus for  exertion,  without  holding  out  the  hope  of  plunder,  and 
rendering  honourable  men  mercenary  and  predatory. 

But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  ol^ect  we  have  more  directly 
in  view.  That  object  is  to  present  a  sketch  of  the  military  ope- 
rations connected  with  the  invasion  and  defence  of  Louisiana, 
and  particularly  with  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  We  have  been 
induced,  by  recent  circumstances,  to  look  back  with  some  atten- 
tion to  the  stormy  events  of  that  anxious  period.  We  found  the 
leading  facts  recorded  by  authors  who  had  favourable  opportuni- 
ties for  investigating  the  truth,  and  who  have  creditably  performed 
their  voluntary  tasks.  But  our  purpose  has  not  been  forestalled. 
A  sketch  of  the  occurrences,  making  the  great  conflict  of  the  8th 
of  January  the  prominent  object,  and  presenting  such  a  view  of 
the  accessories  as  is  necessary  to  give  interest  and  proper  eifect 
to  the  whole  picture,  we  cannot  ascertain  has  been  prepared.  We- 
have  thought,  that  such  a  work,  if  properly  executed,  would  not 
prove  unacceptable  Whether  this  is  so,  must  be  left  to  the  judg« 
ment  of  those  who  may  find  sufficient  interest  in  our  article  to 
lead  them  to  its  perusal. 

The  defence  of  New  Orleans  is  a  prominent  object  in  our  mili-* 
tary  history.  It  closed,  with  the  most  brilliant  success,  a  war  under^ 
taken  in  self  defence,  and  whose  progress  had  been  marked  by 
signal  disasters,  as  well  as  by  signal  victories.  It  gave  tone  to 
the  national  feeling,  and  elevation  to  the  national  character.  But 
it  has  other  claims  to  consideration,  still  greater  than  these.  It 
was  a  defensive  victory,  achieved,  principally,  by  a  militia  force, 
and  altogether,  by  a  force  recently  and  nastily  raised,  with  little 
discipline,  and  less  experience.  The  assailants  were  among  the 
best  troops  of  the  age,  and  flushed  by  recent  success.  And  they 
excelled  their  adversaries  as  much  in  numbers  as  in  practical  di»« 
cipline.  A  repulse,  under  such  circumstances,  furnishes  a  useful 
and  cheering  lesson.  Whatever  tends  to  check  the  pride  of  con- 
quest, and  to  give  stability  to  nations,  is  interesting  to  all  who 
look  to  human  happiness  as  the  true  object  of  government,  and 
as  the  great  end  of^  social  institutions. 

The  war  of  1812,  forced  upon  the  government  of  the  United 
States  by  a  series  of  injuries  and  indignities  unexampled  in  modem 
history,  found  the  nation  prepared,  in  feeling  and  spirit,  for  any 
exertion  or  sacrifice  which  might  be  required;  but  not  equally 
well  prepared  in  those  elements  of  power,  personal  and  material, 
which  are  essential  to  success  in  mihtaxy  operations.  Undoubtedly 
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we  suffered  in  interest  and  reputation  by  this  state  of  things ;  but 
its  existence  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  nature  of  our  in^* 
stitutions,  and  will  probably  be  felt,  under  similar  circumstances, 
at  all  future  times.  And  whatever  temporary  reverses  it  may 
occasion,  its  general  effect  is  salutary,  operating  as  a  beneficial 
restraint  upon  that  tendency  to  war  which  forms  almost  a  con^ 
stituent  principle  of  human  nature.  War  can  never  overtake  us 
suddenly.  There  are,  in  the  atmosphere  of  modern  times,  signs  of 
its  approach,  which  cannot  be  concealed  or  disregarded;  and  ai- 
though  true  wisdom  requires  us  to  make  all  the  necessary  pre- 
parations relating  to  the  permanent  defence  of  the  country,  wnich 
demand  much  time  and  means,  still  the  ''putting  on  of  the  armour^ 
can  only  be  done  when  the  national  feeling  has  reached  its  proper 
crisis. 

.  During  the  first  campaign  of  the  war,  we  were,  with  few  ex« 
ceptions,  acquiring  lessons  of  experience,  which  produced  their 
natural  and  profitable  result  in  the  second.  The  downfal  of  the 
French  Emperor,  and  the  annihilation  of  those  vast  schemes  of 
conquest  which  so  long  fixed  the  attention  of  the  world,  relieved 
the  British  government,  and  enabled  them  to  direct  their  undivided 
•efforts  to  this  continent  They  acted  with  great  promptitude,  and 
detachments  from  their  armies  in  France  were  soon  on  their  way 
to  Upper  Canada,  and  to  the  American  coast  But  indications, 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  pointed  to  the  south-western  extremity 
of  the  Union,  as  the  place  where  the  most  serious  efforts  at  inva- 
sion were  to  be  made.  There  were  circumstances,  connected  with 
the  physical  geography  as  well  as  with  the  political  history  of 
Louisiana,  wmch,  no  doubt,  led  to  the  decision  of  the  British  cabi- 
net upon  the  question  of  invasion.  That  region  was  then  but  a 
recent  appendage  to  the  American  Confederacy,  to  which  it  had 
been  umted  without  any  concurrence  of  its  own,  after  having 
been  successively  under  French  and  Spanish  domination.  It  is 
evident,  from  the  statement  of  Captain  Cooke,  as  well  as  from  the 
tenor  of  the  proclamations  issued  by  the  British  (Teneral,  that  the 
disaffection  of  the  inhabitants  was  anticipated  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  success.  Even  as  late  as  the  present  year,  this  author  appears 
utterly  imorant  of  their  sentiments  at  that  period.  He  says:  ''The 
whole  of  this  day,**  that  is,  the  day  succe^ling  their  debarkation, 
**  most  of  the  people,  now  placed  under  martial  law,  in  New  Or- 
leans, toere  anxiously  looking  for  the  entrance  of  the  Briti^  mi* 
ntde  after  minide^  and  were  lost  in  chagrin  and  amazement^  when 
night  again  closed  loithout  their  entrance  into  the  city.*'  There  was 
as  little  ground  for  the  expectation,  as  for  the  assertion.  This  sub- 
sequent events  have  shown ;  and  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Louisiana  to  the  Union,  survived  all  the  trials  to  which  it  was  ex- 
posed. 
But  that  country  is  physically  connected  with  the  extensive  r^ 
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S'oBS  whose  united  streams  form  the  Mississippi.  The  valley  of 
at  mighty  river  stretches  from  the  ridges  ot  the  Alleghany  to 
those  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  from  the  sources  of  the  waters 
of  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  embracing  an  extent  of 
country  equal,  probably,  to  a  million  of  square  mHes.  Even  at 
the  period  of  the  invasion,  the  trans- Alleghany  population  amounted 
to  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  and  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  was  essential  to  their  prosperity.  The  possession 
of  the  delta  of  that  river,  by  an  enemy  in  war  and  a  rival  in 
peace,  would  have  inflicted  a  most  serious  injury  upon  the  vast 
countiy  seeking  its  outlet  to  the  ocean  through  tnis  channel.  The 
acquisition  of  Louisiana  had  been  hailed  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  memorable  events  in  the  history  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  its  loss  would  have  created  a  corresponding  sensation  of  regret 
Whether,  therefore,  the  object  of  the  British  government  was  to 
obtain  permanent  possession  of  a  most  valuable  region,  to  injure 
their  adversary,  or  to  render  unpopular  the  war  itselt,  and  those  by 
whom  it  had  lieen  undertaken,  tne  motives  for  this  expedition  were 
sufficiently  obvious.  Rumours  were  at  that  time  rife,  that  Louisi- 
ana was  to  be  permanently  annexed  to  the  British  dominions,  and 
there  are  not  wanting  sufficient  reasons  to  give  countenance  to 
this  opinion.  It  is  said,  that  many  of  the  arrangements,  connected 
with  the  expedition,  indicated  not  a  mere  conquest  or  temporary 
occupation  of  the  county,  but  its  annexation  to  the  British  do- 
minions. .  The  London  Times,  of  December  3d,  1814,  evidently 
looked  to  this  ulterior  state  of  things.  **  The  permanent  occupation 
of  New  Orleans  would  be  a  fatal  blow  to  the  American  views  of 
aggrandizement  on  the  side  of  Louisiana,''  &c  No  doubt  it  would 
be  one  of  the  most  serious  injuries  which  could  be  infficted  upon 
the  Republic,  because  it  would  close  the  great  highway  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  inhabitants  living  upon  its  waters,  or  subject 
them,  as  in  the  day  of  Spanish  rule,  to  vexatious  restrictions  and 
interruptions. 

A  Barbadoes  paper,  of  November  7th,  1814,  issued  while  Ge- 
neral Keane,  with  his  troops,  was  at  that  island,  and  speaking,  no 
doubt,  the  feelings  of  the  expedition,  discloses  visions  of  conquest, 
which  were  fair  and  beautiful  in  the  prospect,  but  which,  in  the 
retrospect,  prove  not  only  their  sanguine  hopes  of  success,  but  a 
lamentable  ignorance  of  the  country  they  came  to  overrun,  and 
of  the  people  they  came  to  subdue.  After  stating  the  number  of 
troops  which  were  to  accompany  General  Keane,  and  which 
were  estimated  at  six  thousand,  and  announcing  that  this  was  but 
the  "  vanguard"  of  a  large  expedition,  which  was  then  on  its  way 
from  England,  the  chronicle  continues,  "it  is  but  fair  to  conjecture, 
that  it  is  the  purpose  of  our  ministers  to  extend  the  line  of  military 
operations  along  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  till  they  meet 
and  communicate  with  our  forces  contiguous  to  Lakes  Michigan. 

VOL.  zviu. — iro.  36.  41 
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Erie  and  Ontario,  or  Upper  Canada — and  thus  completely  encir- 
cle th^  United  States." 

The  coinciderice  between  this  "  conjecture,"  and  the  demand 
made  about  this  time  at  Ghent  by  the  British  Commissioners, 
that  ad  unalterable  boundary  should  be  established  for  the  Indians, 
which,  running  from  Cleaveland,  on  the  line  of  Wayne's  treaty, 
to  Fort  Recovery,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky 
river,  and  which  would  have  severed  forever  from  the  United 
States  all  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  except  about  A 
moiety  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  perhaps  a  tenth  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  shows  that  a  vital  blow  was  meditated  against  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Union.  But  a  Montreal  paper,  of  January  14th,  1816, 
while  making  known  to  its  readers  the  arrival  of  the  British  fleet 
upon  the  coast  of  Louisiana,  ventures  still  further  in  this  patriotic 
second  sight  "  It  may  be  concluded,  in  consequence,"  the  editor 
says,  "  that  hot  work  would  soon  follow,  or  that  the  place  (N^w 
Orleans)  would  be  an  easy  conquest.  We  may  calculate  upon 
the  latter,"  &c.  After  adding  that  the  conquest  of  New  Orleans 
will  be  the  means  of  securing  the  friendship  and  commerce  of 
the  western  people,  "  whose  ruling  passion,"  he  says,  "  is  interest," 
he  subjoins ;  "  They  will  be  loyal  to  the  nation  which  can  best 

t)rotect  them,  and  secure  to  them  the  most  gain."  Thus  profound- 
y  ignorant  were  the  British  public  of  the  physical  and  moral 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  the  expedition,  which  was 
to  march  from  New  Orleans  to  the  great  lakes  on  our  north- 
western border,  and  to  find  a  loyal  people  ready  to  receive  theift 
with  open  arms.  Instead  of  twenty  degrees  on  the  great  circle  of 
the  globe,  thus  traced  out  for  them,  their  march  was  limited  to 
three  miles.  Still  however,  these  extravagant  speculations  show 
what  was  the  probable  final  object  of  this  formidable  force.  It  h 
a  well  known  fact,  that  there  was  a  bevy  of  civil  officers,  to  be 
employed  in  the  administration  of  the  conquered  States,  who  ac* 
companied  the  expedition.  Some  of  these  were  captured,  and  thfe 
British  Admiral,  with  a  characteristic  sneer,  refused  to  recognise 
them  as  entitled  to  exchange. 

It  were  idle  now  to  speculate  on  the  consequences  of  this  ii- 
vasion,  had  the  British  succeeded  in  their  attempt  upon  Neifr 
Orleans,  and  evinced  an  intention  to  retain  permanent  occupati6h 
of  the  country ;  though  little  is  hazarded  in  the  opinion,  that  liiik 
tenure  would  have  been  difficult  in  its  maintenance,  and  short  ih 
its  duration.  The  progress  of  this  country,  in  population  and  in  aD 
the  elements  of  strength,  has  never  been  fully  appreciated  by  the 
great  European  community.  Nor  was  the  British  government,  & 
1814,  aware  of  the  physical  force  which  even  then  occupied  thb 
valley  of  the  Ohio — a  force  which,  if  necessary,  Would  Wive 
descended  like  the  inundations  of  their  own  rivert,  knd'inJrept'Bi)* 
fore  them  every  opposing  obstacle. 
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The  goographical  features  of  Louisiana  are  pecuEar  and  inter- 
estbg,  and  if  the  nature  of  the  country  present  some  uncommon 
difficulties  to  an  invading  foe,  it  offers  otners,  which  are  not  less 
so  to  defensive  operations.  The  region,  traversed  by  the  lower 
jtif  i^issippiy  has  been  gained  from  the  ocean  by  the  deposites  borne 
4own  by  the  current  of  that  river.  During  its  annual  inundations, 
its  sqiface,  when  at  the  greatest  elevation,  is  considerablv  higher 
^Jb^^ts  natural  banks;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  are  higher  than 
ipi^  land  in  their  rear.  Contrary,  therefore,  to  the  usual  fluvial 
formations,  there  is  an  inclined  plane,  highest  at  the  river,  and 
extendii^  to  the  swamps,  which  serve  as  a  reservoir  for  the  water 
that  escapes  in  the  penod  of  the  inundation.  Human  labour  and 
Ingenuity  have  counteracted  the  operations  of  nature,  and  a  dike 
or  levee  has  been  formed  along  the  river  for  a  great  distance, 
which  protects  the  land  between  the  stream  and  the  swamp  from 
the  penodical  freshets^  occasioned  bv  the  falling  of  the  ram,  and 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  snow  in  the  immense  trans-Alleghany 
valley. 

This  dike  or  levee,  frail  as  it  apparently  is  in  its  structure,  has 
yet  been  found  sufficient  to  guard  the  habitations  and  the  works 
of  man  from  the  danger  which  hangs  over  them.  It  is  indeed  liable 
to  occasional  breaches ;  but  these  are  generally  repaired  without 
fielay,  or  if  not,  the  water  passes  in  a  considerable  stream  through 
the  inclined  plane  to  the  swamp,  making  indeed  a  channel  for  it- 
sdif  but  extending  its  ravages  no  further. 

From  this  very  general  view  of  the  country  it  may  well  be 
supposed  that  there  are  various  routes  by  which  it  may  be  ap- 
pjToached  and  entered  from  the  ocean.  Placing  ourselves  at  New 
X)rleans,  the  key  of  this  whole  region,  we  shan  take  a  coup  d*asil 
of  the^e  avenues  of  communication,  without  a  sketch  of  which, 
iieither  the  plans  of  operation,  nor  the  merits  of  the  contending 
parties,  can  be  understood  or  appreciated. 

To  the  east  of  New  Orleans  are  three  inlets  of  the  ocean,  called 
Lakes  Borgne,  Pontchartrain,  and  Maurepas.  Lake  M aurepas 
communicates  with  Lake  Pontchartrain  by  the  pass  of  Manchac, 
^jid  hake  Pontchartrain  with  Lake  Borgne  by  the  two  passes  or 
channels  of  the  Rigolets  and  Chef  Menteur.  Lake  Borgne  itself 
js  an  indentation  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  An  enemy,  approaching 
in  this  quarter,  and  having  the  command  of  Lake  Borgne,  sees 
jbffqre  Hun  the  whole  interior  of  the  country,  either  covered  by 
jthe  .waters  of  these  lakes,  or  by  swamps  and  marshes,  overgrown 
with  high  reeds  and  thick  cypress  timber,  and  intersected  in  every 
i^rection  by  channels  of  communication  called  bayous.  These 
chano^  .are  comparativelv  narrow,  but  deep  towards  the  lakes, 
grad.uall^, shoaling  in  depth  as  they  multiply  in  number,  and  ex- 
fl^jfa,  theur  numerous  ramifications  towards  the  Mississippi.  This 
marshy  waste  is  impenetrable  to  human  footsteps,  except  upon  the 
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banks  of  some  of  the  larger  bayous,  or  in  a  season  of  extreme 
drought 

One  of  the  most  considerable  of  these  lagoons,  which  is  supptied 
by  Lake  Borgne,  is  the  Bayou  Bienvenue,  entering  the  lake  on  its 
i;i^estem  side,  and  extending  its  branches  through  this  world  of 
marsh  in  various  directions  towards  the  Mississippi,  below  the 
City  of  New  Orleans.  A  guard  was  stationed  at  the  outlet  of  this 
channel,  and  its  observation  and  defence  were  intrusted  to  General 
Viller^,  who  commanded  a  division  of  the  Louisiana  militia,  and 
who,  from  his  long  residence  below  the  city,  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  topography  of  this  whole  region.  South  of  the  Bayou 
Bienvenue  is  another  similar  channel,  called  the  Bayou  Dupr^, 
opening  a  communication  from  the  south-western  part  of  Lake 
Borgne,  and  through  the  sunken  lands,  by  many  branches,  to  the 
Mississippi.  These  passes,  however,  were  but  little  known,  nor 
was  it  believed  that  they  afforded  much  facility  for  the  approach 
of  an  invading  army.  They  occupied  the  region  below  that  divided 
by  the  Bayou  Bienvenue. 

There  are  two  passes  between  Lake  Borgne  and  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain.  That  of  Chef  Menteur  and  that  of  the  Rigolets.  The 
former  was  defended  by  a  battery  and  redoubt  This  position  was 
highly  important,  for  it  was  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Bayou 
Sauvage  with  the  Chef  Menteur  pass,  and  thus  commanded  both 
avenues  of  communication. 

The  Chef  Menteur  pass  is  probably  eighteen  or  twenty  miles 
from  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  Bayou  Sauvage  extends 
through  the  intermediate  country,  almost  equidistant  between 
Lakes  Borgne  and  Pontchartrain,  and  approaches  the  suburbs  of 
the  city,  ^ong  its  bank  is  the  Gentilly  road,  which  was  passable 
for  troops  and  their  artillery.  In  addition  to  the  redoubt  and  bat- 
tery at  the  junction  of  this  road  and  bayou  with  the  Chef  Menteur 
pass,  these  communications  were  defended  by  batteries  upon  the 
route,  and  were  intrusted  to  the  Louisiana  militia,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Governor  Claiborne. 

The  Rigolets,  the  other  channel  between  these  lakes,  was  de- 
fended by  the  fort  of  Petite  Coouilles.  A  flotilla,  forcing  either  of 
these  passes,  and  entering  Lake  Pontchartrain,  could  steer  directly 
to  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake,  which  is  within  three  miles  of 
the  city.  The  Bayou  St  John  here  offers  a  direct  and  easy  com- 
munication across  to  the  Mississippi,  and  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
City  of  New  Orleans.  This  quarter  was  defended  by  Fort  St  John 
at  the  outlet  of  the  Bayou.  West  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  is  Lake 
Maurepas,  and  between  them  is  the  pass  Manchac.  From  Lake 
Maurepas,  by  the  Amit^  and  the  Ibberville,  is  another  communi- 
cation with  the  Mississippi,  intersecting  the  river  about  seventy 
miles  above  New  Orleans,  and  thus  enabling  an  enemy  to  mid[ft 
his  attack  from  that  quarter. 
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The  river  itself  furnished  another,  and  the  most  obvious  mode 
of  approach;  but  it/was  secured  by  Fort  St  Philip.  West  of  the 
Mississippi  Barataria  bay  and  Petite  lake  formed  another  line 
upon  which  an  enemy  might  operate,  and  reach  the  bank  of  the 
river  immediately  opposite  the  city.  A  part  of  the  44th  regiment 
was  stationed  there  to  afford  the  necessary  security. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  coun- 
try there  were  several  approaches  to  the  City  of  New  Orleans, 
by  which  an  invading  army  might  advance,  and  that  great  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  its  defenders,  as  well  as  the  occupation  of 
proper  positions  along  these  lines,  could  alone  guard  against  sur- 
prise. A  dispersion  of  the  troops  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  this  state  of  things,  as  well  as  general  incertitude  respecting  the 
operations. 

The  ^government  of  the  United  States,  during  the  autumn  of 
1814,  became  satisfied  diat  a  hostile  expedition  for  the  invasion 
and  conquest  of  Louisiana  was  in  progress ;  and  the  indications 
of  such  a  design  soon  became  too  distinct  to  be  misunderstood. 
The  troops  which  had  been  employed  in  the  attacks  upon  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore,  and  in  those  marauding  expeditions  into  the 
country  upon  the  Chesapeake  bay,  which,  while  they  carried  ter- 
ror and  distress  to  the  exposed  inhabitants,  left  unattained  all  the 
objects  of  just  and  honourable  warfai^,  were  withdrawn  to  the 
West  Indies,  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  detachment  ordered  from 
England  to  join  them  in  this  service.  This  junction  took  place  at 
Jamaica,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1814,  and  the  next  day  the 
fleet  sailed,  and  gained  the  American  coast  on  the  9th  of  De- 
cember. 

From  this  time,  and  until  the  final  catastrophe  and  retreat  of  the 
British  army,  several  reinforcements  were  received  by  them,  and 
it  would  be  satisfactory  to  ascertain  the  jprecise  strength  of  both 
parties  in  the  various  engagements  which  decided  the  fate  of  the 
countiy.  The  authenticate  returns,  which  are  appended  to  this 
narrative,  furnish  all  the  information  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
American  troops,  except  upon  the  23d  of  December,  the  report  of 
which  day  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure,  and  have  therefore 
subjoined  the  statement  of  Eaton,  founaed  on  information  furnished 
to  him  by  the  Adjutant  General  But  our  inquiries  have  not  been 
so  satisfactory  in  relation  to  the  British  army.  Eaton  and  La  Tour 
estimate  their  whole  force  at  about  fourteen  thousand  men,  and 
they  give  the  elements  on  which  the  calculation  is  made.  We 
have  seen  no  accounts,  resting  on  British  ofiicial  authority,  which 
contain  an  approximation  towards  the  military  or  naval  strength 
of  this  expeoition.  General  Jackson's  force  at  the  lines  upon  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  January, 
including  all  the  rank  and  file,  or  in  other  words,  the  corporab 
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and  privatedt  who  are  considered  as  combatants,  was  4S64,  as 
the  authentic  returns  show. 

During  the  summer  and  a  part  of  the  autumn  of  1814,  General 
Jackson  nad  been  engaged  in  the  necessary  measures  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  military  district  intrusted  to  him,  which  included  the 
south-western  part  of  the  United  States.  Florida,  at  that  time  an 
BjppendBge  of  the  Spanish  crown,  was  so  situated  with  relation  to 
Jus  command,  as  to  interrupt  his  communications,  and  to  embar- 
rass bis  operations.  It  had  proved  itself  a  place  of  refuse,  whei^ 
his  enemies,  both  white  and  red,  had  sought  safety,  and  whence 
tbey  had  issued  to  overcome  and  devastate  the  country. 

The  neutral  duties  of  the  Spanish  local  authorities  were  openly 
neglected.  They  had  certainly  not  the  inclination,  perhaps  not  the 
power,  to  cause  the  British  and  their  allies  to  respect  their  terri- 
tory. The  consequences  already  felt,  and  those  anticipated,  led 
Greneral  Jackson  to  the  adoption  of  one  of  those  decisive  measures 
which  have  characterized  his  course  through  life.  He  determined, 
upon  his  own  responsibility,  to  enter  Florida,  and  in  expellingthe 
British,  to  teach  the  local  government  a  salutary  lesson.  This 
design  he  executed  with  equal  promptitude  and  success.  Pensacola 
was  taken,  the  hostile  expedition  driven  from  the  province,  and 
the  fortifications,  upon  which  they  had  relied  for  defence,  demo- 
lished. 

This  proceeding,  equally  wise  and  just  in  its  conception  and 
vigorous  in  its  execution,  was  essential  to  the  defence  of  the  region 
committed  to  General  Jackson.  Had  this  concentration  of  British 
troops  and  Indians  been  permitted  to  continue  with  impunity,  his 
whole  left  flank  would  have  been  uncovered  and  exposed.  Mobile 
must  have  fallen,  and  St  George's  banner,  associated  with  the 
Indian  I^ikemvm^*  waved  over  all  the  prostrate  settlements  in 
tbaX  exposed  region.  We  have  no  taste  for  puling  sentimentality, 
nor  have  we  a  wish  to  revive  the  embittered  feelings  of  that  period. 
Let  byegones  be  byegones.  There  are  many,  very  many  noble 
traits  01  character  in  the  British  nation.  And  we  sincerely  believe, 
that  had  their  government  and  people  been  aware  of  the  dreadful 
nature  of  the  warfare  conducted  by  the  North  American  Indians, 
they  would  have  rejected  with  horror  any  proposition  for  their 
^^mployment  The  lessons  of  history,  however,  are  alwavs  salu> 
tary,  ajqd  may  be  read  for  improvement  when  the  period  oi  excite- 
inent  has  passed  away.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  if  the  usual 
routine  of  diploipaatic  remonstrance  had  been  resorted  to,  and  the 
Action  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  colonial  or  imperial,  awaited,  an 
intimate  communication  would  have  been  established  between  the 


*  Kuknoium^ — ^Thii  ie  understood  to  be  the  Chippewa  name  of  the  Indian  atand- 
«id,  which  ia  composed  of  feathers  attached  to  a  spear,  and  which,  when  diapla^^ 
indioatcs  that  the  fight  ia  to  be  lor  life  or  death. 
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British  troops  and  all  the  disaffected  southern  Indians,  and  their 
mutual  co-operation  secured.  It  has  been  our  fortune  to  witness 
the  untold  horrors  of  such  a  warfare.  Well  may  it  be  said,  that 
eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the 
heart  of  mari  to  conceive  the  atrocities  of  these  incursions.  Before 
them,  is  all  that  constitutes  human  happiness.  Behind  them,  a  ruin^ 
ed  countiy  and  a  murdered  people ;  or  a  captivity,  terminated  by 
all  the  sunerings  which  savage  cruelty  can  inflict,  or  prolonged 
for  the  purposes  of  savajge  caprice  or  cupidity. 

General  Jackson,  having  secured  his  left  flank  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  British,  and  prevented  any  co-operation  between  them  and 
the  Indians,  and  having  concluded  a  series  of  decisive  operations^ 
which  could  not  but  produce  a  powerful  moral  effect  on  all  the 
southern  tribes,  prepared  to  assume  the  immediate  personal  com*- 
mand  of  the  troops  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orieans. 

The  public  indications,  which  gave  warning  of  the  danger  to 
others,  were  not  unheeded  by  him,  and  there  were  some,  whidi 
reached  him  confidentially,  confirmhig  the  belief^  that  a  serious 
attempt  against  that  part  of  the  country  was  meditated  by  the 
British  Cabinet  These  he  had  communicated  to  the  government, 
and  he  now  felt  that  the  time  was  come  when  prompt  measures 
must  be  adopted  to  meet  the  impending  danger.  After  making  all 
the  necessary  arrangements  in  his  power  for  the  defence  of  Mooik^ 
and  for  the  security  of  that  part  of  the  country,  he  commenced 
his  journey  to  New  Orleans,  and  reached  that  city  on  the  1st  of 
December,  1814. 

At  this  period  Louisiana  was  as  defenceless  as  it  was  exposed 
Both  in  the  personnel  and  nuUeriely  there  .was  an  appalling  defi^ 
ciency  of  the  means  necessary  for  the  ultimate  safety  of  the 
country.  He  had  under  his  command  the  skeletons  of  two  regi- 
ments of  new  raised  regular  troops,  but  the  rest  of  his  force  was 
militia,  drawn  from  the  invaded  district,  from  Mississippi,  Ten^ 
nessee,  and  Kentucky.  Of  arms  and  of  ordnance  stores  gene- 
rally, die  supply  was  wholly  inadequate  to  the  exigency.  A  quan- 
tity had  been  some  time  before  demanded  and  ordered,  but  from 
some  administrative  error,  these  were  yet  slowly  descending  thfe 
Ohio,  in  the  lowest  stage  of  its  water,  and  m  fact  did  not  reach 
tfieir  p4ace  of  destination  till  the  struggle  was  over.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  provident  foresight  of  General  Carrofl,  in  transship- 
ping into  his  boats  a  part  of  Uiese  equipments  virhich  he  accident- 
ally passed,  the  whole  Kentucky  reinforcement  would  have  been 
weaponless  in  the  day  of  trial,  and  as  it  was,  not  less  than  from 
twelve  to  fifleen  hundred  of  them  were  mere  spectatore  of  ihe 
combat,  not  being  able  to  mingle  in  it  for  the  want  of  arms.  Am 
another  example  of  the  defective  state  of  the  military  suf^lles,  4t 
may  be  remarked,  that  General  Jackson,  in  a  report  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  War,  of  February  IStfa,  1815,  ii^^rms  thatfuadtio&iikjs 
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that  when  the  ^  enemy  landed,  he  had  not  a  flint  except  what  was 
procured  from  the  Baratarians.'' 

The  works  upon  the  Mississippi  below  the  city,  and  which  were 
intended  to  secure  the  Ime  of  communication  by  the  river,  were 
in  an  unfinished  or  dilapidated  condition,  and  as  a  general  sketch 
of  the  state  of  the  country,  so  far  as  regards  its  permanent  mili- 
tary defences,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  there  was  not  a  respect- 
able fortification  in  the  state ;  that  the  bayous  were  unobstructed; 
important  points  left  without  the  defence  of  batteries ;  and  the 
City  of  New  Orleans  itself,  the  depot  of  the  trade  of  the  whole 
western  country,  the  seat  of  the  State  government,  and  the  imme- 
diate object  of  the  British  invasion,  was  destitute  of  the  slightest 
entrenchments.  But  there  was  a  state  of  moral  feeling,  still  more 
unfavourable  to  efiicient  action  than  the  diflSculties  arising  from 
the  want  of  the  necessanr  preparations.  The  tone  of  pubuc  sen- 
timent was  depressed.  There  was  an  evident  want  of  some  cen- 
tral authority;  some  master  spirit,  confident  in  its  own  purposes, 
and  able  to  inspire  confidence  in  others.  Appearances  were  in- 
deed suflUciently  alarming  to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  least 
timid.  The  military  councils  were  divided  respecting  the  best  plan 
of  defence,  and  indecision  and  inactivity  were  the  necessary  re- 
sults. The  very  uncertainty  in  the  time  and  place  of  attack,  and 
in  the  force  of  the  enemy,  combined  to  increase  the  alarm. 

General  Jackson's  eflforts  were  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
adoption  of  the  necessary  measures  K)r  obstructing  the  advance 
of  tne  enemy.    He  laboured  with  equal  zeal  and  assiduity  to 

Sin  the  confidence  of  the  community.  In  this  he  was  successfiil. 
der  was  restored.  Discipline  established.  The  fort  upon  the 
Mississippi  was  inspected  and  repaired.  Those  upon  the  passes 
of  the  lakes  were  strengthened.  The  bayous  were  obstructed  by 
fidlen  timber.  Batteries  were  erected  and  furnished,  and  activity 
pervaded  every  department  of  the  public  service. 

In  the  meantime  the  British  expedition  had  reached  Cat  Island, 
upon  the  coast  of  the  Gulf,  and  a  powerful  detachment  from  the 
fleet  had  captured  the  American  flotilla  of  gun  boats,  destined  for 
the  defence  of  the  lake.  Lieutenant  Jones  and  his  command  fought 
with  great  gallantry,  but  were  overpowered  by  numbers.  Tms 
result  placea  it  in  the  power  of  the  British  general  to  convey  his 
troops,  unopposed  and  unobserved,  to  any  point  of  debarkation  he 
might  select  The  sea  is  here  so  shallow,  that  large  vessels  can- 
not be  employed  in  the  service  of  transportation,  and  the  boats  of 
the  fleet  and  the  captured  gun  boats  furnished  the  only  means  of 
conveyance  within  the  power  of  the  enemy.  The  distance  firom 
the  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bayou  Bienvenue,  is  about  sixty 
miles,  and  a  small  swampy  island,  at  an  intermediate  distance,  was 
jebcted  as  the  place  of  concentration  for  the  troops.    Here  they 
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were  conveyed,  and  this  point  of  departure  they  left  on  the  22d  of 
December,  and  gained  the  mouth  ot  the  Bayou  Bienvenue  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d.  A  small  guard  had  been  stationed  for  the 
security  of  this  communication,  but  they  were  surprised,  and  the 
pass  was  thus  opened  to  the  British.  They  availea  themselves  of 
their  good  fortune,  and  reached  the  Mississippi  about  noon  of  the 
same  day  vnthout  opposition,  and  it  is  believed,  without  observa- 
tion. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  commander  of  the  British  army  for 
this  well  concerted  plan  of  operations,  and  to  his  troops  for  their 
exemplary  conduct  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed.  They  were  crowded  into  open  boats,  and  exposeSd  to  all 
the  dangers  and  inconveniences  of  a  voyage  at  an  inclement  sea- 
son, and  upon  a  dangerous  and  unknown  coast;  and  it  is  said  that 
some  of  them  did  not  leave  their  boats  for  six  days.  Had  the  sub- 
sequent operations  of  the  campaign  been  conducted  with  as  much 
spirit  and  judgment,  Louisiana  might  have  fallen,  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  of  her  defenders. 

General  Jackson  received  information  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  23d. 
His  troops  were  stationed  at  the  various  positions  we  have  ab-eady 
enumerated,  as  the  uncertainty,  attending  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  required  that  all  the  avenues  of  communication  should 
be  secured.  Even  at  this  moment,  when  his  approach  was  an- 
nounced, it  was  still  the  duty  of  the  commanding  general  to  sur- 
vey the  whole  ground,  and  not  by  hastily  withdrawing  his  troops 
render  defenceless  those  positions,  which  would  open  to  his  antago- 
nist an  unmolested  entrance  into  the  city.  It  was  possible  that  this 
movement  was  but  a  feint,  deseed  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Americans,  and  that  the  real  efllort  was  to  be  made  in  some  other 
quarter.  Of  the  small  force,  therefore,  assembled  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  exposed  city,  it  was  impossible,  with  any  just  regard  to 
military  principles,  to  concentrate  the  whole  upon  a  particular 
point,  till  the  designs  of  the  enemy  were  more  fully  unfolded. 

This  successful  and  well  concerted  movement  of  the  British, 
broi^ht  the  aftairs  of  this  interesting  region  to  a  crisis.  There  was 
no  obstruction  to  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  Neither  troops  nor 
defences  to  oppose  his  march  to  the  city,  and  a  level  road  upon 
the  bank  of  tiie  river  invited  his  approach.  But  he  did  not  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  within  his  reach.  He  left  ungathered 
the  fruits  of  his  own  enterprise.  The  British  troops  baited  at  the 
river,  spread  themselves  over  the  plain,  and  at  once  }delded  to  alt 
those  impulses  which  belong  to  tne  life  of  a  soldier,  and  which 
lead  him  to  enjoy  the  present,  regardless  of  the  future.  It  is  the 
recklessness  of  habit : — ^the  result  of  those  alternations  of  safety 
and  danger,  that  are  the  inseparable  companions  of  active  military 
operations,  and  which  have  practically  enforced  the  injunction 
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to  "  take  tbe  good*  the  Gods  provide/'  from  the  feast  of  the  Mace- 
donian conqueror  to  the  vigil  of  Waterloo, — ^where 

••  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night 

And  BeI|pmn*B  capital  had  gathered  wen 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivahry,'* 

But  where  too — 

^  there  was  moimting  in  hot  haste,** 

And  then — 

— **  rider  and  horse-^fKend,  fiie— 
•t  in  one  rude  burial  Uent** 

By  a  rapid  march  the  invaders  would  have  reached  New  Or- 
leans before  any  other  notice  of  their  arrival,  and  the  city  might 
have  fallen  by  a  coup  de  main.  There  were  not  wanting  enter- 
prising officers  in  the  British  camp,  who  estimated  at  their  full 
value  the  advantages  of  a  prompt  and  decisive  movement  But 
more  cautious  counsels  prevailed,  and  the  opportunity  thus  otBsredf 
passed  away,  no  more  to  return.  The  British  commander  found, 
as  all  indecisive  generals  will  find,  the  truth  of  the  remark  of  Ph»- 
drus,  to  nothing  more  applicable  thsui  to  unnecessary  military  de- 
lays. 

'*  Elapsum  seme! 
Non  ipse  posset  Jupiter  reprehendere 
Ooeaaionem  rorum  signifieat  brevem.** 

Happily  for  himself  and  his  country,  the  measures  adopted  by 
General  Jackson,  at  this  juncture,  were  dictated  by  another  spirit 
He  might  have  concentrated  his  forces  in  some  position  below  the 
town  with  as  much  promptness  as  possible,  and,  strengthened  by 
such  defences  as  the  operations  of  the  enemy  might  permit  him  to 
make,  awaited  his  approach.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  lost 
the  country.  All  the  moral  effect  of  a  vigorous  attack,  both  in 
elevating  the  feelings  of  his  own  troops  and  in  depressing  those  of 
his  opponents,  would  have  been  lost  The  enemy,  not  having 
learnt  to  respect  the  vigour  of  the  Americsui  General  nor  the 
efficiency  of  his  troops,  would  have  advanced  with  full  confidence, 
and  without  allowing  time  for  any  of  those  preparations  which 
soon  began  to  foreshadow,  and  finally  produced  the  unexampled 
denouement 

When  General  Jackson  received  intelligence  that  the  Britirii 
had  reached  the  Mississippi,  he  instantly  determined  upon  his 
plan  of  operations,  and  issued  his  orders  for  the  movement  of  the 
troops.  The  Inspector  General,  Colonel  Hayne,  was  directed  to 
proceed  down  the  river  with  such  force  as  could  be  immediately 
collected,  and  if  he  met  the  enemy  advancing,  to  attack  them  and 
retard  their  march  as  much  as  possible.  If,  however,  he  fomid 
them  encamped  at  the  position  where  the  latest  information  kit 

*  Qu.  Ooodi? 
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tbenw  be  was  directed  to  take  post  in  the  Orai^  grove  on  La- 
rond's  plantation,  and  there  await  further  orders:  and  he  was  as- 
suredy  that  he  should  be  supported  without  delay  by  the  command- 
ing general,  and  such  strength  as  he  could  bring  into  the  field. 

l&yne  moved  out  within  an  hour  after  receiving  these  decisive 
orders,  and  took  with  him  a  corps  of  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  most  of  whom  were  mounted. 

General  Jackson  remained  in  the  city  to  facilitate,  by  his  pre* 
aence  and  directions,  the  assemblage  and  movement  of  his  other 
corps.  The  44th  Regiment  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
It  was  brought  over  with  the  utmost  despatch.  Greneral  Coffee, 
with  his  command,  was  four  miles  above  New  Orleans.  No  time 
was  lost  in  communicating  to  him,  and  to  the  corps  of  Planche 
and  Daquin,  the  necessary  orders,  and  requiring  their  immediate 
presence.  General  Carroll  and  Governor  Claiborne,  with  the  mi- 
litia force  under  their  orders,  were  stationed  upon  the  Gentilly 
road  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  as  it  was  not  yet  known  where  the 
actual  point  of  approach  and  attack  would  be. 

The  necessary  dispositions  having  been  made,  and  all  the  dis- 
posable force  in  motion.  General  Jackson  left  the  city  about  sun- 
set The  whole  force  which  marched  out  of  New  Orleans  on  this 
occasion,  was  as  follows,  agreeably  to  the  return  furnished  to 
Eaton  by  the  Adjutant  General,  Colonel  Butler. 
Coffee's  brigade  and  Beal's  company,      ...  648 

The  7th  and  44th  Regiments,  ....  763 

Marines  and  artillery,     .... 
Plauche's  and  Daqum's  battalions, 
Mississippi  Dragoons  under  Hinds, 


488 
186 


2167 
From  which  are  to  be  deducted — 
Hind's  cominand,  not  in  action,        -        -        -  186 

Two  companies  of  Coffee's  brigade,  left  to  hold  the 

horses,  estimated  at 100 

286 

1881 

Making,  probably,  about  eighteen  hundred  men,  rank  and  file. 
Of  this  force,  two  of  the  regiments  were  regular  troops.  One  had 
been  some  years  raised,  but  the  other  was  composed  of  new  men, 
levied  the  preceding  year.  The  residue  were  militia.  Some  be- 
longing to  Louisiana  and  others  to  Tennessee,  who  had  voluntarily 
tendered  their  services,  and  who  had  marched  more  than  a  thou- 
sand miles  to  repel  the  enemy  from  a  distant  border.  It  may 
convey  some  notion  of  the  arduous  nature  of  this  service,  and  of 
t^  9eal  and  devotion  of  those  who  had  cheerfidly  embaxked  in  it. 
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if  we  state,  that  General  Cofiee's  command,  having  been  informed 
that  the  enemy  were  hourly  expected  in  force  before  New  Orleans, 
and  having  been  urged  to  hasten  their  movement,  marched,  in  the 
last  two  days,  one  hundred  and  twentv  miles,  in  an  inclement  sea- 
son, and  through  a  country  almost  mundated  by  the  autumnal 
rains. 

This  force,  about  to  place  itself  between  the  enemy  and  the  ob- 
ject of  his  campaign,  was,  in  a  great  measure,  ignorant  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  discipline.  Many  of  them  had  never  seen  an  opposing 
weapon;  and  scarcely  one  of  them  had  ever  been  brought  into 
contact  with  civilized  troops.  They  were  now  foUowin^  their 
leader  in  a  daring  and  desperate  attack  upon  soldiers,  who  had 
fought  in  many  a  well  contested  field,  and  who  were  led  by  offi- 
cers whose  reputation  had  been  acquired  in  the  great  schools  of 
war  m  Portugal  and  Spain.  Of  the  strength  of  the  enemy  at  this 
time,  we  have  no  authenticated  statement  Eaton  and  La  Tour 
estimate  it  at  between  four  and  five  thousand  men.  Captain  Cooke 
states  that  the  first  division  consisted  of  sixteen  hundred,  and  that 
this  was  reinforced  during  the  action,  so  that  at  its  close  the  ac- 
tual force  of  the  British  was  two  thousand,  after  deducting  their 
loss.  But  there  is  an  evident  mistake  in  this  computation,  which 
is  easily  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  accounts. 

The  whole  number  of  troops  embarked  in  this  fleet  with  GSene- 
ral  Keane,  is  stated  by  Captain  Cooke  to  have  been  four  thousand 
seven  hundred.    But  the  author  of  the  "  Narrative  of  the  Cam- 

Signs  of  the  British  Army  at  Washington,  Baltimore  and  New 
ieans,"  &c.,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  expedition,  estimates  the 

strength  of  the  army  at  this  time,  as  follows: — 

The  93d  regiment 

Six  companies  of  the  95th. 

Two  West  India  regiments. 

Two  squadrons  of  dismounted  dragoons. 

Detachments  of  artillery,  rockets,  sappers  and  engineers,  and  re- 
cruits for  the  diflferent  corps  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Being  the  force  brought  from  England  and  collected  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  amounting  to  ...  3500 

The  4th  regiment 

The  44th  reciment 

The  86th,  which  three  had  been  serving  in  the  Chesapeake. 

The  21st,  which  joined  at  Bermuda. 

The  whole  of  these  he  estimates  at  -  -  2500 

Making  the  total  amount  of  force,  bayonets  we  presume, 
as  tms  is  evident  fix)m  his  allusion  in  the  case  of  the 
Highlanders,         .....  6000 

Admiral  Cochrane,  in  his  despatch  of  January  15th,  1815,  re* 
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ports*  that  by  the  21st  all  the  troops,  except  the  greater  part  of  the 
two  black  regiments  and  the  dragoons,  were  embarked  in  the 
boats.  The  author  of  the  "  Narrative"  estimates  the  two  black 
regiments  at  eight  hundred  each,  making      -  -  1600 

Two  squadrons  of  dragoons,  say      -  -  -  100 

1700 

We  suppose  that  one  thousand  may  be  safely  assumed  as  com- 
ing within  the  fair  meaning  of  the  ^  greater  part,"  and  we  shaH 
thus  have  five  thousand  as  the  number  actually  embarked  at  this 
time  in  the  boats. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  of  these  were  delayed  till  the 
action  was  over.  But  as  it  is  known  that  heavy  detacnments  ar- 
rived during  its  continuance,  and  took  part  in  it,  and  as  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  that  the  ^  sound  of  firing  reached  them  and  roused 
the  rowers  from  their  indolence,"  we  may  fairly  take  the  esti- 
mates of  Eaton  and  La  Tour  as  exhibiting  the  probable  number 
of  the  British  troops,  who  took  part  in  this  contest  during  its  pro- 


The  enemy  was  upon  the  Mississippi,  and  their  immediate  de- 
signs were  unknown.  As  soon  as  General  Jackson  arrived  in 
their  vicinity,  he  proceeded  forward  to  make  a  reconnaissance  of 
their  position,  and  to  arrange  his  plan  of  attack.  The  light  of  their 
fires  enabled  him  to  ascertain  where  they  were  stationed,  and  to 
perceive  that  they  extended  firom  the  river  into  the  plain,  and  that 
strong  picquet  guards  were  posted  at  intervals  between  their  right 
flank  and  the  swamp,  which  is  here  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  Mississippi.  Although  the  usual  routine  of  military  duties  was 
observed  in  me  general  disposition  of  the  troops,  and  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  guards,  there  was  still  an  evident  impression 
among  the  British  troops  that  they  had  little  to  apprehend  firom 
an  enemy.  The  men  were  apparently  enjoying  themselves  by  a 
fiill  indulgence  in  the  good  things  which  fortune  had  given  them; 
such,  says  one  of  them,  as  "  hams,  fowls,  and  wines  of  various 
descriptions,"  and  the  light  of  their  fires  rendered  distinctly  visible 
their  whole  arrangement  and  operations. 

General  Jackson's  plan  was  instantly  formed  and  communicated 
to  his  officers.  His  right  flank  rested  on  the  river,  and  his  line 
extended  into  the  plain,  with  General  Cofiee  and  his  command 
upon  the  extreme  left.  That  officer  was  directed  to  endeavour  to 
turn  the  right  flank  of  the  British,  and  to  attack  them  in  rear. 
The  rest  of  the  line,  under  General  Jackson's  immediate  com- 
mand, was  to  advance  in  firont;  and  as  orders  had  previously  been 
sent  to  Colonel  Morgan,  who  was  stationed  below  with  a  detach- 
ment of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  to  co-operate  in  the 
attack,  it  was  hoped  he  wouM  be  able  to  attain  their  rear,  ami 
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thus  succeed  in  intercepting  their  communication  with  the  Bayou 
Bienvenue.  General  Cofiee  was  to  commence  the  attack,  but  this 
intention  was  frustrated  by  the  intervention  of  a  large  double  ditch, 
which  his  horses  could  not  cross,  and  where  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  them.  In  the  meantime  the  armed  Brie  Caroline  had  been 
ordered  by  General  Jackson  to  drop  slowly  down  the  river,  and 
to  anchor  opposite  the  British  camp.  When  the  land  attack  com- 
menced, she  was  to  open  her  broaaside  upon  the  enemy. 

Commodore  Patterson  accordingly  descended  the  river,  and 
havinff  attained  his  position,  dropped  his  anchor,  and  swung  round 
upon  his  moorings.  The  character  of  his  vessel  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  unsuspected,  and  it  was  some  time  before  she  was 
challenged  No  satisfactory  answer  being  given,  a  rocket  was 
thrown  up,  and  Patterson,  finding  longer  concealment  impossible, 
though  still  waiting  for  the  signal,  discharged  an  iron  storm  upon 
the  British  bivouac    Thus  the  action  commenced. 

It  is,  at  all  times,  difficult  graphically  to  describe  the  operations 
of  a  battle: — to  trace  the  combination  of  the  movements,  to  pre- 
^nt  to  the  reader  distinctly  the  prominent  and  moving  incidents, 
to  mark  the  alternations  of  exertion  and  lassitude,  and  above  all, 
to  avoid  the  confusion  so  closely  connected  with  an  attempt  to 
narrate,  in  succession,  circumstances  occurring  simultaneously. 
And  the  task  is  still  more  discouraging,  when  the  conflict  is  in  the 
ni^t,  and  when  the  opposing  forces  are  mingled  in  mH^Sf  instead 
ofcarrying  on  their  operations  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  scieD- 
tific  warfare.  We  shall  merely  give  the  features  of  this  irr^olar 
but  spirited  conflict,  and  pass  on  to  the  progress  and  result  of  the 
campaign* 

Tne  armed  br^  was  within  musket  shot  of  the  bank,  and  her 
guns  swept  the  vmole  plain*  The  British  forces  were  gathered 
round  their  fires,  reposing  in  apparent  security,  and  without  any 
protection  from  the  sudden  and  destructive  attack.  They  were 
mstantly  throvm  into  great  confusion,  and  we  miffht  say,  conster- 
nation; for  some  minutes  passed  before  any  efficient  measures 
were  adopted,  either  o!  annoyance  or  defence.  The  fires,  how«> 
ever,  were  at  length  extinguished  and  order  restored;  but  oroba- 
bly  after  the  loss  of  one  hundred  men,  killed  and  wounded  by  this 
extraordinary  naval  eflbrt  Captain  Cooke  says,  in  his  serio-comic 
manner — ^'  and  thus  round  after  round  and  ball  after  ball  were 
vomited  f(»1b,  driving  the  troops  into  the  most  dire  confusioo, 
which  caused  a  tenfo&  panic  during  the  darkness,  and  the  confu- 
wm  beffffared  all  description.  No  mob  could  be  in  a  more  utter 
jtate  ofmsorganization.^' 

As  soon  as  the  Caroline  opened  her  fire,  the  main  body  of  the 
American  force,  under  the  immediate  ordears  of  General  J  aekaon, 
noired  forward  and  soon  met  the  0iMdmyp  Hie  plan  was  to  oMrqh 
in  colwons  fiEx>m  the  fiivt  position,  iBad  to  fo 
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ciently  advancedy  as  it  is  well  known  that  an  dUgnement  is  pre^ 
served  with  much  difficulty  by  new  trocps.  By  a  misapprehenr 
sioDy  however,  of  one  of  the  principal  officers,  this  arrangement 
was  not  understood,  and  that  portion  of  the  troops  beyond  the  im*' 
mediate  observation  of  General  Jackson,  attempted  a  forward 
movement  with  an  extended  front.  At  this  place  the  river  en- 
croached upon  the  plain,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  Am^ 
rican  line  soon  became  curved,  and  in  fact  so  far  broken,  that  de- 
tachments were  forced  from  their  position,  and  placed  between 
their  friends  and  enemies,  and  exposed  to  the  fire  of  both.  The 
eflect  of  this  mal-formation  was  felt  through  all  the  subsequent 
operations;  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  prevented  the  appUca- 
tion  of  the  proper  remedy. 

Still,  however,  both  parties  were  soon  warmly  engaged,  and 
the  British  fell  back  before  their  assailants.  The  scene  was,  no 
doubt,  an  extraordinary  one.  It  was  at  this  time  between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  last  rays  of  twilight  had 
disappeared.  A  damp  fog  was  ascending  from  the  Mississippi, 
and  extending  over  the  plain,  shrouding  objects,  as  it  approached, 
in  almost  impenetrable  darkness.  The  opposing  forces  had  met, 
and  were  contending  in  a  mortal  stri^gle,  guided  in  the  attack  by 
the  flashes  of  their  Mversaries'  guns.  General  Keane  says,  in  hu 
official  despatch — ^^A  more  extraordinary  conffict  has  perhaps 
never  occinred;  absolutely  hand  to  hand,  both  officers  and  men.'' 
The  field  was  intersected  by  many  small  ditches,  formed  to  cour 
vey  the  water  of  the  river  to  the  swamp,  and  the  operations  were 
continually  affected  by  the  interruptions  which  these  occasioned. 
The  combatants  spoke  the  same  language,  and  during  this  event- 
ful night  friends  and  foes  were  intermingled,  without  discovering 
the  character  of  each  other  till  it  was  made  known  by  actual  con- 
tact, and  announced  by  the  death  stroke. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  the  occurrence  of  every 
yariety  of  incident  which  may  be  found  in  the  histories  of  the 
campai^,  but  which  we  have  not  time  to  describe,  the  British 
were  driven  from  their  positions,  and  gradually  yielded  about  a 
mile  of  ground. 

While  these  operations  were  in  progress.  General  Coffee  had 
dismounted  his  corps  and  led  them  to  the  right  of  the  British 
army.  As  soon  as  the  broadside  of  the  Caroline  told  him  that  his 
movement  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  he  formed  his  line  at 
right  angles  with  the  British  order  of  position,  and  pushed  on  to 
the  attack.  He  received  their  fire  sooner  than  he  had  anticipated, 
because  the  guns  of  the  briff  had  driven  them  into  the  plain  for 
safety.  Coflfee  returned  the  fire,  and  with  much  effect  The  enemy 
retzeated  before  him,  and  after  fcmning  more  than  once,  and  as 
often  falling  back,  took  up  a  position  in  an  orange  grove.  They 
were  dislo^ed  from  this  after  a  sharp  conflict,  and  fioaUy  reacbea 
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the  river  and  took  refuge  in  a  sort  of  redoubt,  formed  by  a  doubte 
levee,  which  had  been  constructed  to  resist  the  encroachment  of 
the  river.  Here  they  were  secure  from  the  fire  of  the  Caroline, 
and  Coffee,  satisfied  of  the  danger  of  attempting  to  dislodge  them, 
withdrew  his  troops,  and  proceeded  to  join  General  Jackson* 

The  second  division  of  the  British  army  arrived  during  the  en- 
gagement, and  took  an  immediate  and  efficient  share  in  its  opera- 
tion. From  the  point  of  its  approach,  and  the  nature  of  the  attack 
assigned  to  Greneral  Coffee,  its  first  effort  was  directed  against  the 
rear  of  the  Tennessee  riflemen. 

General  Jackson,  fearing  the  consequences  of  a  longer  prosecu* 
tion  of  the  action  with  new  troops,  now  much  scattered,  deter- 
mined to  relinquish  further  efforts,  and  encamped  where  he  had 
hahed  upon  the  field  of  battle.  Here  his  troops  remained  unmo- 
lested till  morning. 

Captain  Cooke  has  described  this  action  in  his  usual  spirited 
manner.  But  he  has  introduced  an  episode,  as  wonderful  as  any 
to  be  found  in  the  most  verdcious  romance.  It  narrates  the  adven- 
tures of  Captain  Hallen  and  his  company,  and  as  the  author  was 
not  present,  not  joining  the  army  till  the  5th  of  January,  it  is  fairly 
presumable  that  he  received  the  account  of  Captain  Hallen^s  ad- 
ventures from  the  gallant  hero  himself.  It  is  in  the  true  Ercks  vein, 
and  sets  forth  how  Captain  Hallen's  company  was  in  •*  proud 
array,**  and  "  burning  for  a  trial  of  strength  with  the  long  vaunted 
prowess  of  American  riflemen.*'  How  General  Jackson  came  **  on 
in  person  with  three  thousand  regular  troops  and  militia  men  ta 
the  fight,  the  latter  in  coloured  clothes.'*  ^  Some  even  assert  that 
they  counted  more  men  than  here  specified"  Captain  Hallen's 
command  must  have  contained  some  marvellous  arithmeticians, 
with  marvellous  powers  of  vision.  FalstaflT's  men  in  buckram 
were  but  the  type  of  these.  What,  three  thousand  counted  out  of 
eighteen  hundred  1  More  than  six  hundred  of  these  were  across 
the  field  a  mile  distant,  and  to  add  to  the  wonder,  this  deliberate 
numbering  took  place  in  a  dark  night,  in  the  confiision  of  a  battle 
unprecedented  in  modem  times,  and  while  the  gallant  captain  was 
opposing  the  whole  American  army  with  eignty  men  1  If  that 
oflocer  has  not  received  his  baton,  his  country  is  ungrateful,  and 
a  field  marshal  lost  to  her  service. 

But  to  proceed  in  our  examination;  we  are  next  told,  that 
**  They  fought  foot  to  foot,  and  hand  to  hand,  and  probably  since 
the  invention  of  gunpowder  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  two 
opposing  parties  fighting  so  long  muzzle  to  muzzle."  Poor  Hal- 
len's detachment  was  left  alone,  ''  isolated  like  a  ball  of  fire,  to 
fight  for  themselves."  We  will  let  the  simile  pass  muster,  as  we 
are  not  captiously  inclined.  Our  author  continues,  **  Neither  an- 
cient nor  modem  histoiy  can  show  a  parallel  resistance  to  that 
made  against  General  Jackson  by  Captain  Hallen  and  his  com- 
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pany,''  *^  and  at  a  time^  too»  when  the  main  body  of  the  British 
were  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  confused  mob  in  uniform,"  <fec 
Captain  Cooke  is  sometimes  disposed  to  be  facetious.  He  ia 
particularly  so  at  the  close  of  this  narrative,  where  he  says,  that 
*^  General  Jackson,  as  a  last  resource,  laid  hold  of  some  of  his 
passe  camitattis,  that  were  wandering  about  in  the  utter  darkness, 
and  implored  them  to  sit  down  one  by  one  in  a  row,"  &c.  But 
above  all,  when  he  states  that  "  the  British,  having  won  the  vic- 
tory, had  no  more  to  do  than  to  follow  it  up,"  &c.,  and  it  may  be, 
that  in  the  same  vein  of  dry  humour,  he  recounts  the  adventures 
of  Captain  Hallen,  as  a  satire  upon  some  military  Bobadil.  But  if 
the  worthy  chronicler  is  serious,  we  must  seriously  tell  him,  that 
a  cruder  or  a  more  incredible  story  is  not  to  be  found  in  modern 
military  annals.  Why,  it  is  refuted  in  its  main  point  by  the  official 
report  of  the  British  commanding  General  He  says  expressly, 
that  a  vigorous  attack  was  made  on  the  picquets  under  Captain 
Hallen  and  Captain  Schaw,  and  that  **  tnese  officers  and  their 
respective  picquets  conducted  themselves  with  firmness,  and  check- 
ed the  enemy  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  renewing  their  attack 
with  a  large  force,  and  pressing  at  these  points.  Colonel  Thornton 
judged  it  necessary  to  move  up  the  remainder  of  both  coips," 
namely,  the  95th  and  85th  regiments.  That  the  outpost  of  Cap- 
tain Hallen  was  not  maintained  by  that  officer,  is  also  admitted 
by  General  Keane.  He  says  that  the  enemy  made  a  last  efiTort, 
and  '*  at  first,  his  line  drove  in  all  the  advanced  posts."  He  then 
proceeds  to  describe  how,  by  the  exertions  of  Colonel  Thornton, 
the  Americans  were  finally  repulsed 

There  is  little  gained  by  this  system  of  rhodomontade — by  ex- 
altii^  ourselves  and  depressing  our  adversaries.  If  eighty  men  of 
the  British  army  could  foil  General  Jackson  and  his  whole  force, 
what  censure  is  strong  enough  for  a  commander,  and  for  his 
army  of  four  thousand  men,  who  could  suflfer  such  an  adversary 
to  throw  them  into  confusion,  **  to  convert  them  into  a  confused 
mob,"  to  attack  them  with  an  inferior  force,  to  drive  them  from 
their  positions,  and  finally  to  sleep  quietly  upon  the  field  of  battle  ? 

This  panegyric  upon  a  portion  of  the  force,  at  the  expense  of 
the  residue,  is  akin  to  the  fortunate  solution,  by  which  our  Enfflish 
congeners  accounted,  during  the  late  war,  for  the  victories  of  the 
striped  bunting  and  the  fr  frigates  over  those  wooden  bulwarks 
whose  thunders  had  so  long  "  quelled  the  floods  below."  They 
said,  and  no  doubt  believed,  that  the  crews  of  the  American  ships 
were  composed  of  Englishmen:  thus  complacently  claiming  the 
credit  of  the  victory,  which  side  soever  it  might  visit,  without  re- 
flecting, that  if  a  crew  composed  of  Englishmen,  in  an  American 
ship,  could  conquer  a  similar  crew  in  an  English  ship,  the  difler- 
ence  must  result  from  the  courage,  efficiency,  and  experience  of 
the  officers ;  and  as  these  were  native  Americans,  their  character 
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and  services  must  be  a  treasm^  of  vrhich  we  have  a  right  to  be 
proud. 

Captain  Cooke  will  allow  us  to  sayf  and  we  do  it  upon  the  besi 
information,  that  the  picquet  in  question  was  stationed  at  the  in- 
tersection of  the  main  road  running  along  the  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  one  of  the  numerous  ditches,  which  collect  and  convey 
away  the  water,  that  would  otherwise  destrov  the  hopes  of  tte 
planter  upon  this  fertile  plain.  The  principal  part  of  the  guard 
were  in  the  ditch,  and  protected  by  that  ana*  bv  a  slight  post  and 
rail  fence.  Some  of  them,  however,  were  probably  advanced  in 
the  road  to  give  the  first  intelligence  of  the  approaching  enemy. 
When  that  part  of  the  American  army  under  the  immediate  per- 
sonal direction  of  General  Jackson,  amounting  to  about  three 
hundred  men,  instead  of  three  thaasandj  which  advanced  upon 
the  road,  were  within  reach  of  the  enemy,  the  picquet  opened  its 
fire  upon  the  assailins  troops,  and  immediately  fell  back  to  the 
next  ditch,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  the  rear  of  the 
former.  The  Americans  did  not  halt  They  did  not  even  check 
their  motion.  The  fire  was  almost  harmless,  and  the  order  to 
charge  was  immediately  given  and  obeyed.  When,  however,  the 
advancing  column  gained  the  second  ditch,  where  the  picauel 
was  posted,  a  much  more  efiicient  fire  was  received,  which  killed 
and  wounded  several  men,  and  disabled  two  of  the  artillery  horses 
employed  in  drawing  the  guns.  This  circumstance  occasioned  a 
pause.  The  two  guns  were  unlimbered,  and  turned  round  upon 
the  enemy,  who  again  3aelded  their  position,  and  sought  safety  in 
retreat  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Colonel  Thornton  reinforced 
the  discomfited  guard,  as  described  by  General  Keane,  with  the 
85th  and  95th  regiments,  and  assumed  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  British  operations  at  this  point  And  here  then  succeeded 
one  of  the  sharpest  conflicts  wnich  marked  this  eventful  night 
Here  it  was  that  the  combatants  were  intermingled,  assailants  and 
defenders;  the  regular  disposition  of  the  troops  broken  up;  personal 
strength  and  activity  restored  to  that  importance,  which  belonged 
to  them  in  the  early  periods  of  history,  and  many  a  deed  of  valour 
shrouded  by  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  by  the  crave. 

This  scene  continued  about  fifty  minutes,  when  the  British  gave 
way,  and  occupied  the  position  we  have  before  described,  wnere 
they  were  protected,  as  in  a  redoubt,  by  a  double  bank  or  levee. 

The  videttes,  who  had  been  sent  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  to  the  Chef  Menteur,  to  ascertain  whether 
they  probably  contemplated  any  operations  upon  that  line  otpom- 
munication,  returned  during  the  engagement,  and  reportea  that 
there  were  no  demonstrations  in  that  quarter.  General  Carroll 
was  immediately  ordered  to  move  down  his  troops  from  the  posi- 
tion he  occupied,  and  General  Jackson  determined  to  renew  the 
attack  with  nis  whole  force  in  the  morning.    But  he  found,  on 
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opening  a  communication  with  General  Coffee,  that  considerable 
reinforcements  had  been  received  by  the  enemy  during  the  night, 
and  that  he  had  probably  their  whole  army  before  him,  of  whose 
actual  strength  he  was  ignorant  He  felt  that  the  important  trust 
committed  to  him,  that  of  guarding  the  CTeat  artery  of  more  than 
half  the  Union,  could  best  be  executed  by  assuming  a  defensive 
position,  and  putting  nothing  more  to  hazard  than  the  progress  of 
circumstances  might  require.  The  enemy  had  received  a  salutary 
lesson,  and  his  own  troops  had  been  taught,  that  they  might  suc- 
cessfully contend  with  those  discipUned  warriors,  the  prestige  of 
whose  glory  was  now  destroyed.  Delay  gave  strength,  moral  and 
physical,  to  him.  To  them  it  was  fraught  with  the  most  disastrous 
consequences. 

The  next  morning,  therefore,  at  davm,  he  fell  back  unmolested 
to  a  position  about  two  miles  higher  up  the  Mississippi,  where  the 
swamp  and  the  river  approached  nearest  to  each  other,  and  where, 
therefore,  his  line  of  defence  would  be  the  shortest  and  most  tena^ 
ble.  General  Hinds,  with  about  three  hundred  militia,  dragoons 
and  infantry,  was  left  near  the  field  of  battle,  and  took  possession 
of  a  house  within  five  or  six  hundred  yards  of  the  British  line, 
where  they  remained  undisturbed  till  the  morning  of  the  28th, 
when  they  retired  before  (Jeneral  Packenham,  who  moved  out  with 
his  whole  force.  And  yet  Captain  Cooke  claims  this  as  a  •*  victory 
won"  by  the  British.  We  may  well  ask,  if  a  conflict,  so  conduct©! 
and  terminated,  was  a  victory,  what  would  have  been  a  defeat? 
We  suppose  nothing  short  of  the  annihilation  of  their  whole  army. 

This  battle,  thus  fought  and  ended,  saved  New  Orleans.  Not 
by  its  necessary  effects  upon  the  series  of  miUtary  operations,  but 
by  its  moral  influence  upon  the  invaders  and  invaded.  It  is  evi- 
dent, in  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  incidents  of  that  pe- 
riod, that  the  British  army  made  its  descent  on  Louisiana  with 
a  high,  perhaps  not  too  high,  confidence  in  its  own  prowess ;  but 
with  a  inorough  contempt  for  its  adversaries.  Thev  forgot  the 
cautious  maxim,  not  to  underrate  our  opponents.  The  author  of 
the  Subaltern  in  America,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  expedition, 
says,  "  We  held  them,"  the  Americans,  "  in  too  much  contempt 
to  fear  their  attack."  Another  journalist,  an  officer  of  the  British 
army,  observes,  that  "  upon  this  intelligence  our  wonted  confidence 
returned,  and  we  betook  ourselves  to  our  former  occupations,  re- 
markingy  that  as  the  Americans  had  never  yet  dared  to  attack^  there 
is  no  great  probability  of  their  doing  so  an  t/te  present  occasion.*^ 
And  Captain  Cooke,  after  slightly  hinting,  con  amore,  at  the  "  rich 
merchandise"  of  New  Orleans,  subjoins,  in  the  course  of  his  nar- 
rative, this  remark,  of  which  he  thinks  the  result  of  the  campaign 
furnished  a  practical  illustration,  "  that  insignificant  objects  are 
not  to  be  despised,  and  left  to  be  captured  at  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  the  dilatory."    Had  the  American  army  shut  themselves  up  ia 
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New  Orleans,  or  taken  a  position  below  the  city,  and  awaited  the 
onset  of  the  invaders,  in  ttie  ordinary  course  of  events,  skill,  dis- 
cipline, and  experience  must  have  done  their  work,  and  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  country.  The  ffreat  object,  therefore,  of  the  Ame- 
rican General,  was  to  teach  nis  adversary  caution,  and  thus  to 
retard  his  advance,  while  his  own  troops  miffht  gradually  acquire 
confidence  in  themselves  and  their  leader.  That  the  plan  was  suc- 
cessful, is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  during  four  precious  days, 
between  the  23d  and  the  28th,  the  British  army  kept  within  their 
lines,  and  were  employed  in  the  necessary  communications  with 
their  fleet,  whence  heavy  guns  were  brought,  to. destroy  or  drive 
ofi*  the  little  brig,  whicn  continued  to  annoy  them  with  its  iron 
messengers. 

This  action  cost  the  Americans  two  hundred  and  thirteen  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  La  Tour  states  that  the  British 
oflicial  report  acknowledges  a  loss  of  three  hundred  and  five.  The 
return  we  have  not  seen. 

The  position  now  occupied  by  the  Americans  was  immediately 
behind  the  race  or  flume  of  a  mill,  which  was  supplied  with  water 
from  the  Mississippi.  The  river,  at  this  time,  though  falling,  was 
fortunately  higher  than  the  natural  bank,  and  crevasses  or  breaches 
were  macle  in  the  levee,  by  which  the  swamp  was  inundated,  and 
the  front  and  left  of  the  American  position  partially  secured.  In 
about  a  week,  however,  this  advantage  was  tost  by  the  subsidence 
of  the  water. 

Every  eflfort  of  the  American  General  and  his  army  was  now 
directea  to  the  construction  of  such  defences  as  time  and  their 
position  allowed.  The  troops  were  indefatigable  at  their  labour, 
and  their  works,  though  rude,  soon  gave  them  confidence.  A  ram- 
part of  earth  was  thrown  up  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  mill 
race,  and  this  was  strengthened  from  day  to  day.  The  pressure 
of  circumstances  led  to  the  adoption  of  an  extraordinary  expedi- 
ent The  plain  was  a  dead  level,  saturated  with  water,  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  procure  earth  with  suflScient  facility.  Bales  of 
cotton  were  therefore  brought  from  New  Orleans,  and  placed  upon 
the  line.  These  were  covered  with  earth,  and  of  such  materials 
was  the  rampart  formed.  Until  the  final  battle  of  the  8th  of  Janu- 
ary, the  work  was  industriously  prosecuted.  And  the  whole  extent 
of  the  barricade  constructed  in  tnis  manner,  fi"om  the  river  to  the 
swamp,  was  eight  hundred  and  forty-five  yards.  Thence  the  work 
was  continued  six  hundred  and  ninety-one  yards  into  the  swamp^ 
till  it  became  impassable.  But  the  mode  of  construction  was 
changed.  As  cannon  could  not  be  here  used,  the  parapet  was 
formed  of  two  rows  of  logs,  about  two  feet  apart,  piled  upon  one 
another,  having  the  interval  filled  with  earth,  so  as  to  resist  mus- 
ketry. Canncm  were  mounted  at  proper  intervals  along  the  line, 
•nd  the  troops  w«re  assigned  their  r^lar  position  in  the  event 
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of  an  alarm.  After  all,  this  was  but  a  slight  field  entrenchment^ 
and  utterly  unworthy  of  notice  as  a  military  work,  when  compared 
with  those  proud  fortresses,  which  had  been  won  by  British  valour 
in  the  Hispano  Lusitanian  peninsula.  The  ditch  was  about  thirty 
inches  deep,  and  the  parapet  about  six  feet  high.  Behind  this 
straight  line,  thus  constructed  and  stretching  across  the  plain,  the 
Americans  were  prepared  to  receive  their  assailants. 

But  there  were  other  objects  pressing  upon  the  attention  of  the 
American  General.  He  was  not  at  ease  on  the  subject  of  the  ap- 

S roach  to  New  Orleans  by  the  Gentilly  road  and  the  Bayou  St 
ohn,  and  an  alarm  of  the  appearance  of  the  enemy  in  those 
auarters,  compelled  him  to  detach  a  portion  of  his  force  to  repel 
le  expected  attack.  It  also  prevented  him  from  calling  to  his  aid 
a  considerable  detachment  of  the  Louisiana  militia,  which  he  had 
thought  it  prudent  to  station  in  the  exposed  districts.  The  com- 
mand of  the  water,  enjoyed  by  the  enemy,  in  fact  laid  open  to  him 
the  communications  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  penetrated,  as 
we  have  seen,  hy  navigable  channels,  marking  the  peculiar  geolo- 

S'cal  features  of  this  singular  alluvial  region,  it  was  not  till  about 
e  28th  that  General  Jackson  became  satisfied  the  enemy  was 
determined  to  make  his  real  effort  by  an  advance  in  front. 

In  the  mean  time,  on  the  25th,  Sir  Edward  Packenham  arriv- 
•ed,  and  assumed  the  command  of  the  British  army.  He  made 
some  change  in  its  interior  organization,  and  Captain  Cooke  says, 
n^anifested  strong  disapprobation  at  the  measures  which  had  been 
tidopted.  He  may  have  felt  the  sentiment,  and  expressed  it ;  but 
he  went  no  further,  for^his  brief  military  career  was  marked  by 
the  same  deliberate  caution,  and  want  of  enterprise,  which  had 
characterized  General  Keane,  and  which  woula  have  tarnished 
his  memory  as  a  soldier,  had  it  not  been  redeemed  by  his  high 
personal  bearing  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  by  his  untimely  deauL 

Offensive  operations  were  resumed  by  the  British  on  the  27th» 
when  they  opened  a  battery  of  red-hot  shot  upon  the  Caroline, 
and  succeeded  in  setting  her  on  fire.  She  blew  up  and  disappear- 
ed, after  having  rendered  the  most  essential  service  to  the  defen- 
sive operations.  She  had  seriously  injured  the  enemy,  and  annoy- 
ed them  more,  and  continued  to  beat  up  their  quarters  for  three 
days  almost  without  intermission. 

General  Jackson  had  been  unmolested  during  four  days,  when 
at  dawn  on  the  28th  the  British  army  marched  out  of  their  lines, 
and  driving  before  them  General  Hinds  and  his  corps  of  observa- 
•  tion,  advanced  towards  the  American  position.  They  marched  in 
two  columns,  one  on  the  bank  of  the  river  and  the  other  on  the 
skirt  of  the  plain.  When  they  arrived  within  the  range  of  the 
American  cannon,  these  were  opened  upon  them,  and  the  columns 
immediately^  halted,  and  deploying  into  line,  were  ordered,  says 
4he  ofiicial  journal  of  the  Britijsh  operations,  ^  to  lie  down."  The 
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armed  ship  Louidanay  anchored  in  the  river  opposite  to  the  richt 
flank  of  the  American  line,  sent  her  shot  into  the  British  ranks, 
while  the  cannon,  placed  in  battery  along  the  entrenched  position, 
were  served  with  spirit  and  considerable  effect  The  enemy  re- 
turned the  fire  from  their  field  artillery,  and  threw  their  bombs 
and  rockets  into  the  American  lines.  During  seven  hours  did  this 
scene  continue,  with  but  sixteen  casualties  on  the  side  of  the 
Americans,  while  those  on  the  side  of  the  British  are  computed 
at  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Finally,  the  assailants  relinquished 
the  attack,  and  retired  to  a  new  position,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  front  of  the  American  entrenchment 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  operations  of  this  day  with  any 
rational  object  the  British  general  could  have  in  view.  If  he  hh 
his  camp  with  a  design  to  attack  his  enemy,  there  was  no  visible 
reason  why  he  stopped  the  movement,  when  he  had  reached  the 
point,  where,  as  Captain  Cooke  says,  the  blood  of  the  men  ^'  was 
up  ready  for  the  usual  rush."  And  the  author  of  the  Subaltern  in 
America  asserts,  that  "  one  spirited  dart,  such  as  we  were  pr^ar- 
ing  to  make,  must  have  carried  us  through  them,"  the  Amencan 
entrenchments,  ''but  our  ardour  was  repressed."  It  is  obvious 
that  the  great  body  of  the  army  expected  an  immediate  assault 
would  be  ordered.  Certainly,  the  resistance  experienced  from 
the  land  and  naval  batteries  was  not  greater  than  ought  to  have 
been  anticipated,  and  much  less  than  when,  eleven  days  later,  the 
final  and  disastrous  effort  was  made. 

If  the  British  general  expected  to  terrify  his  enemy  by  the  dis- 
charge of  rockets  and  bombs,  and  thus  to  throw  him  into  confu- 
sion, and  then  mount  the  works,  he  assuredly  reckoned  without 
his  host  Those  missiles  proved  almost  harmless,  and  the  Ameri- 
can backwoodsmen,  who,  if  they  had  ever  heard  of  a  bomb  or  a 
rocket,  had  probably  pictured  to  themselves  some  terrible  instru- 
ment of  destruction,  soon  learned,  that  like  another  enemy,  they 
were  more  formidable  in  appearance  than  in  reality. 

Captain  Cooke  says  that  this  affair,  **  to  soften  it  off,  was  called 
a  reconnaissance.^'  "  Words,"  Mirabeau  told  the  French  Conven- 
tion, **  are  things."  Still  it  is  diflBcult  to  reconcile  to  common  sense 
the  idea,  that  a  sight  of  General  Jackson's  works,  standing  directly 
in  front  of  the  British  troops  upon  a  naked  plain,  was  properly 
purchased  by  a  loss  of  one  hunared  and  twenty  killed  and  wound- 
ed, and  by  the  far  more  serious  loss  of  moral  strength,  produced 
by  a  distant  cannonade  of  seven  hours,  and  by  the  Weltered  posi- 
tion and  inactive  state  of  the  British  troops.  Captain  Cooke  sa}ni, 
*^  Indeed,  the  Americans,  seeing  the  backs  of  the  red  coats,  were 
elated  accordingly,  and  were  almost  inclined  to  make  a  sortLtJ* 
Not  almost,  but  altogether;  for  Colonel  Henderson  was  actually 
ordered  to  attack  a  party  of  the  light  troops,  which  had  advanced 
near  the  American  hnes,  and  marched  out  for  that  purpose;  but 
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mistakiiu;  the  nature  of  his  orders,  placed  himself  in  a  false  posi- 
tion, and  lost  his  own  life  with  five  of  his  men. 

The  British  general  seemed  now  to  consider  heavy  battering 
artillery  essential  to  his  success,  and  the  army  and  navy  were 
zealously  engaged  in  transporting  from  the  fleet  the  proper  ord- 
nance. Their  supplies,  too,  and  in  fact  all  their  matend^  were  on 
board  the  vessels,  more  than  sixty  miles  from  them,  and  separated 
by  a  shaUow  arm  of  the  sea,  navigable  only  for  boats  of  light  draft 
of  water.  It  may  well  be  suppo^,  that  the  neceseary  intercom- 
munication was  preserved  with  great  labour,  and  indeed  the  Bri^t 
tish  accounts  present  a  frightful  picture  of  the  difficulties  they  were 
compelled  to  encounter  by  the  snallow  water  and  sand  bars  of  the 
lake,  and  by  the  mud  and  marshes,  and  intricate  navigation  of  the 
Bayous.  By  the  31st,  however,  ten  eighteen  and  four  twenty-four 

K^und  carronades,  together  with  the  necessary  ammunition,  were 
ought  to  the  British  lines. 

Sir  Eklward  Packenham  occupied  a  naked  defenceless  position* 
He  was,  in  fact,  almost  in  s,  cid  de  sac;  for  only  one  avenue  of 
retreat  was  open  to  him,  in  the  event  of  any  disaster  which  might 
compel  him  to  retire;  and  this  was  over  a  marshv  plain,  and  down 
a  narrow,  intricate  channel,  where  he  was  liable  at  any  time  to 
be  assailed,  and  to  have  his  movement  checked.  His  means  of 
transportation  were  inadequate  to  the  conveyance  of  one  half  of 
his  force,  so  that  in  any  attempt  to  retire,  they  would  have  been 
necessarily  separate,  and  thus  liable  to  be  beaten  in  detachment 
He  had,  t)esides,  no  place  of  depot  for  his  stores. 

Whv,  in  this  situation,  he  did  not  secure  his  position  against  a 
coup  ae  mainf  is  among  the  inexplicable  circumstances  of  this 
strangely  conducted  expedition.  A  Roman  Imperaior^  in  the  stern 
days  of  the  republic,  would  probably  have  been  thrown  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  for  this  neglect  of  the  first  principles  of  ancient 
castrametation,  and  a  soldier  of  the  school  of  Napoleon  would 
have  dashed  at  once  upon  the  enemy,  neglecting  his  own  defences 
and  disregarding  theirs.    The  British  general  £d  neither. 

Arrangements  were  now  makinj^  in  the  camp  of  the  invaders 
for  an  attack  upon  the  American  hues.  It  is  stated  in  the  journal 
of  operations,  transmitted  by  Greneral  Lambert,  that  the  plan  was 
to  breach  the  American  parapet,  and  silence  their  batteries, "  while 
the  troops  were  to  be  moved  forward  to  storm  the  work,  as  soon 
as  a  practicable  breach  was  effected."  In  order  to  execute  this 
plan,  three  batteries,  mounted  with  heavy  cannon,  were  construct* 
ed  immediately  in  front  of  the  American  works,  and  at  the  distance 
of  about  six  hundred  yards.  Besides  the  guns  mounted  in  the 
American  lines,  their  defences  were  second^  by  the  flank  fire  of 
the  Louisiana,  and  by  batteries  erected  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Mississippi 

The  preparations  within  the  British  lines,  and  particularly  the 
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noise  of  working  parties  on  the  last  night  of  the  year,  indicated 
plainly  to  their  vimlant  opponents,  that  the  next  day  would  usher 
in  another  struggle.  The  dawn  was  obscured  by  a  heavy  fog, 
which  shut  out  the  sight  of  all  objects  at  a  few  yards  distance,  and 
this  circumstance,  fortunate  for  the  British,  enabled  them  to  prose- 
cute their  work  without  interruption,  and  to  take  the  position  as- 
signed to  the  troops.  About  eight  o'clock,  however,  the  fog  began 
to  disappear,  and  their  batteries  immediately  opened  upon  the 
American  lines.  Their  guns  were  well  served  and  skilfully  directed, 
and  the  first  effort  of  two  of  their  batteries  was  directed  against 
the  quarters  of  the  American  General,  which  were  known  to  the 
enemy.  These  were  pierced  by  more  than  one  hundred  balls, 
boml^,  and  rockets,  and  almost  demolished.  But  this  uncourteous 
attempt  proved  fruitless,  for  he  had  repaired,  as  was  his  custom 
upon  the  first  appearance  of  alarm,  to  the  lines,  where  he  conti- 
nued during  the  cannonade. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  commencement  of  this  operation 
the  fire  of  the  British  was  superior  to  that  of  the  Americans.  Their 
cannoniers  were  skilful,  experienced,  and  well  commanded,  and 
they  poured  upon  their  adversaries  discharge  after  discharge, 
with  great  rapidity  and  precision.  Few  indeed  of  the  patriotic 
republicans,  led  by  their  own  zeal  to  participate  in  this  desperate 
and  doubtful  struggle,  had  ever  conceived  the  existence  of  such  a 
scene  as  that  which  was  passing  before  them*  Still,  however,  they 
were  not  found  wanting  in  this  hour  of  trial.  Their  batteries  im- 
mediately answered  the  fire  of  the  British,  and  gradually  gaining 
the  ascendency,  dismounted  their  guns,  killed  and  disabled  the  ar- 
tillery men,  and  almost  demolished  the  works  which  had  been 
thrown  up.  About  three  o'clock  the  fire  of  the  British  was  si- 
lenced, and  their  army  retired  to  their  camp. 

During  this  severe  cannonade,  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  force 
was  drawn  out  and  stationed  in  the  ditches  in  the  rear  of  their 
batteries,  ready  to  advance  to  the  storm  of  the  American  entrench- 
ments, as  soon  as  a  serious  impression  should  be  made  upon  them. 
Independently  of  the  loss  occasioned  to  the  British  by  the  direct 
fire  from  the  lines,  many  casualties  were  caused  by  the  armed 
ship  and  the  opposite  batteries,  which  enfiladed  and  seriously  an- 
noyed them.  Certainly  the  immediate  theatre  of  this  struggle 
must  have  presented  a  singular  ^ctacle  to  these  troops,  many  of 
whom  had  followed  the  standcard  of  Wellington  in  his  victorious 
career  fromf  Lisbon  to  Toulouse.  There,  the  strongest  fortresses, 
constructed  with  all  the  skill  of  modern  military  science,  had 
opened  their  gates  to  these  very  troops,  or  had  seen  them  scale 
the  ramparts  in  the  face  of  the  most  terrible  opposition,  and  at- 
tended vnth  circumstances  of  horrible  atrocity,  the  details  of  which 
no  historian  can  record.  But  here  was  a  body  of  undisciphned 
men,  collected  suddenly  from  all  the  avocations  of  civil  life,  with- 
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out  military  skill  or  experience,  and  whose  officers  were  chosen 
from  themselves,  and  with  no  higher  qualifications  than  native 
courage,  strong  intellect  and  genuine  patriotism  can  confer.  And 
these  farmers  and  artisans  and  merchants  and  lawyers,  amount- 
ing to  less  than  one  half  of  the  British  force,  were  now  posted 
behind  a  line  of  cotton  bags  partially  covered  with  earth,  while 
the  confident  invaders  were  "  supine,"  as  General  Lambert  ex- 
presses it,  or  "  lying  down,"  as  the  Journal  of  Operations  says, 
m  the  planters'  ditches,  waiting  for  a  propitious  moment  to  sally 
forth,  and  disperse  what  Captain  Cookc  calls  General  Jackson's 
*•  posse  comitatus."  "  Was  not  this,"  inquires  our  author  signifi- 
cantly, "  enough  to  sicken  the  best  troops  in  the  world  P' 

At  one  moment,  however,  there  was  an  excitement  in  the  ene- 
my's lines,  a  note  of  preparation  for  the  coming  onset,  whose  issue, 
had  it  taken  place,  is  beyond  our  ken.  Two  caissons  were  blown 
up  by  a  rocket,  and  the  accident  itself,  and  the  momentary  con- 
fusion attending  it,  probably  led  the  British  to  suppose  that  some 
serious  disaster  had  occurred.  Their  fire  was  suspended  for  a 
brief  space,  and  a  movement  in  the  ranks  was  visible.  They  also 
manifested  their  emotion  by  three  cheers.  These  were  instantly 
sent  back  in  startling  shouts  from  the  American  lines,  and  were 
accompanied  by  a  general  salvo  from  the  artillery.  The  besiegers 
resumed  their  former  position,  apparently  satisfied,  that  no  favour- 
able efl^t  had  yet  been  produced  by  their  fire. 

During  the  progress  of  these  eflTorts,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Americans.  A  detachment  was  order- 
ed to  penetrate  the  swamp,  and  passing  the  extreme  left  of  the 
position,  to  attain,  if  practicable,  the  rear.  Had  this  plan  succeed- 
ed, it  is  possible,  that  in  the  consequent  confusion,  the  assailing 
columns  might  have  surmounted  the  entrenchments,  and  destroyed 
the  American  army.  But  such  a  manoeuvre  was  too  Obvious  not 
to  engage  the  attention  of  General  Jackson.  He  was  well  aware 
of  the  exposed  condition  of  his  left  flank,  and  he  had  therefore 
adopted  every  practicable  eroedient  to  place  it  in  safety.  The 
breach  in  the  levee  had  raised  the  water  in  the  swanip,  and  had 
thus  diminished  the  extent  of  the  line  of  operations.  Its  defence 
was  committed  to  General  Coffee,  and  if  untarnished  honour, 
chivalrous  courage,  and  the  most  devoted  patriotism  ffive  any 
claims  to  confidence,  this  lamented  soldier  well  merited  that  of  his 
commander.    He  enjoyed  it,  and  proved  himself  worthy  of  it 

This  station  required  the  most  vigilant  and  severe  attention. 
It  was  to  be  guarded  day  and  night  From  the  depth  of  the 
water,  it  became  necessary  to  erect  a  sort  of  scafiTolding  of  logs 
and  brush,  upon  which  the  troops  could  rest  This  was  pushed 
as  far  into  the  swamp  as  practicable,  and  the  underwood  cut 
down  for  some  distance  in  front,  that  the  riflemen  might  have 
timely  notice  of  any  advancing  foe.    The  labour  and  exposure  of 
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this  particular  service  were  excessive,  but  they  were  cheerfiiDy 
borne  bv  men  inured  to  hardships,  and  identified  with  the  cause  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  Three  British  officers  of  engineers  un« 
dertook  to  penetrate  into  this  morass,  and  endeavour  to  discover 
some  way,  by  which  the  position  might  be  turned  While  wading 
through  the  water,  they  suddenly  came  upon  the  station  of  three 
of  the  practised  marksmen,  who  were  scattered  through  the  marsh. 
They  were  seated  behind  a  log,  and  each  taking  deliberate  aim 
at  one  of  the  officers,  these  were  instantiy  kiUed. 

For  a  few  days  subsequent  to  this  period,  both  parties  were 
busUy  engaged  in  their  respective  preparations  for  attack  and  de- 
fence, as  it  was  obvious  that  some  decisive  event  would  soon  brine 
the  campaign  to  a  close.  Reinforcements  were  received  by  eacn 
of  the  combatants.  Without  entering  into  numerical  details,  lit* 
tie  satisfactory  to  the  general  reader,  we  content  ourselves  with 
stating,  as  the  best  estimate  we  have  been  able  to  make  from  the 
data  within  our  reach,  that  the  British  army  was  finally  swelled 
to  about  nine  thousand  men  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  river,  and  that 
the  number  of  combatants  in  the  American  army,  was,  as  before 
stated,  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  six^-four.  The  official 
returns,  which  are  annexed  to  this  article,  furnish  all  necessary 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  defensive  force.  But  the  actoiu 
strength  of  the  British  army  has  never  been  publicly  made  known. 
The  English  writers,  who  have  recorded  the  events  of  this  expe- 
dition, and  whose  works  we  have  met  with,  deal  in  vague  gene- 
ralities, and  present  no  credible  estimate  of  the  final  stren^  ci 
their  army.  The  different  corps  which  composed  it  are  named 
below,*  as  given  in  La  Tour's  memoir,  together  with  his  estimate 

*  List  of  tiie  several  corps  of  Uie  British  army  emplo)red  in  Uie  expedition  to  New 
Orleans,  as  given  in  the  Appendix  to  La  Tour's  Historical  Memoir. 

4th  Refliment,  King's  Own,  Lieut  CoL  Francis  Brooke,      •        •  750  strong. 

7th      ditto.     Royal  Fusileers,  Lieut  CoL  R  Blakeney,      .       .  650  ^ 
14th      ditto.     Dutchess  of  York's  Own  (Light  Dragoons)  Lieut 

CoL  CM.  Baker 350  - 

Slst      ditto.      Royal  North  Britain  FusHeers,  Lieut  Col.  W.  Pat- 

terson, 900  ** 

40th      ditta     Somersetshire,  Lieut  CoL  H.  Thomton,        .        .  1000  "' 
43d       ditta      Monmouth  (Light  Infantry,)  Lieut  CoL  Patrickson,  850  ** 
44th      ditto.     East  Essex,  Lieut  CoL  Hon.  Thomas  Mullen,       -  750  ■* 
85th      ditto.     Buck  volunteers  (Light  Infantry,)  Lieut  C6L  Wil- 
liam Thornton, -  050  ** 

93d       ditto.     Highland,  Lieut  CoL  Robert  Dale,       -        .        .  1100  ** 

95th      ditto.     Rifle  Corps,  Major  Samuel  Mitchell,     ...  500  « 

Ist      ditto.     West  India,  Lieut  CoL  C.  W.  Whitby,          .        .  700  * 

5th      ditta     Wert  India,  Lieut  CoL  A.  M.  K.  Hamilton,          .  700  ■* 

A  detachment  from  the  S3d  regiment, 350  ** 

Rocket  briffade,  artillery,  drivers,  engineers,  sappers  and  miners,  1500  " 

S2on  fhim  the  Fleet,  '.I       .'     SOOO     « 
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ei  the  numbers  of  each,  and  of  the  general  aggregate.  In  Bissett's 
Ustory  of  the  reign  of  Georce.the  uiird,  the  American  force,  col* 
lected  for  the  defence  of  Ifew  Orleans,  is  stated  at  thirty  thou- 
sand 1 1 1  The  author  of  the  Narrative  of  the  Campaigns  of  the  Bri- 
tish army  at  Washington,  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans,  himself  a 
participator  in  the  scenes  he  describes,  after  mentioning  the  con- 
fficting  estimates  of  die  American  force,  varying,  as  he  says,  from 
twenty-three  thousand  to  thirty  thousand,  chooses  ^a  middle 
course,"  and  supposes  ^  their  whole  force  to  be  about  twenty-five 
thousand." 

In  Baines'  History  of  the  Wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  these 
exaffgerated  computations  are  reduced  nearer  to  the  standard  of 
truth.  This  writer  says,  that  the  force  on  each  side,  at  the  battle 
of  the  8th,  was  about  ten  thousand  men. 

Prom  the  official  returns  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  lowest  of 
these  estimates  more  than  doubles  tte  actual  number  of  armed 
men,  who  defended  the  American  lines  at  the  final  repulse  of  the 
British. 

Objects,  which  were  thus  exaggerated,  must  have  been  seen 
through  a  magnifying  medium.  Inaeed,  no  clearer  evidence  is  ne- 
cessary, that  the  issue  was  equally  mortifying  and  unexpected,  than 
these  attempts  thus  to  increase  the  force  of  the  Americans,  and 
proportionaDly  to  diminish  their  claims. 

The  British  force,  however,  was  perfectly  armed  and  supplied, 
with  much  labour,  it  is  true,  but  still  well  supplied,  with  all  tne  ne- 
cessary materid  which  they  required.  Their  magazines,  with  the 
fleet,  were  filled  with  whatever  was  wanted,  and  these  were  freely 
opened  to  the  demands  of  the  arm^.  The  expedition  had  been 
aoundantly  prepared  from  the  Endish  arsenals. 

On  the  da  ot  January,  General  Jackson  informed  the  Secretary 
of  War,  that  no  arms  had  then  arrived.  They  were  yet  upon  the 
river,  having  left  Pittsburg  the  preceding  autumn.  He  addsy 
**  hardly  one-third  of  the  Kentucky  troops,  so  long  expected,  are 
armed,  and  the  arms  they  have  are  not  fit  for  use." 

It  was  lamentable  that  at  this  juncture  some  defect  of  inferior 
administration  should  have  left  unarmed  a  large  portion  of  the 
force  assembled  at  this  point  from  so  great  a  distance,  and  re- 
quired by  such  imperious  circumstances.  But  so  it  was,  and  the 
anxiously  expected  arms  did  not  arrive  till  the  British  were  driven 
discomfited  from  the  attack. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  dwell  upon  the  other  defective  arrange- 
ments for  supplies,  particularly  of  proper  clothing,  of  which  flie 
distant  militia  were  almost  destitute.  Harassing,  indeed,  were 
these  circumstances  to  the  troops,  and  perplexing  to  their  leader; 
but  they  did  not,  like  the  want  of^arms,  vitally  affect  the  operations. 
Without  arms  the  troops  could  not  fight;  but  suffering  and  priva^ 
tion  they  could  endure  and  overcome.   And  they  did  so.   This 
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duty  came  down  to  them  like  an  inheritance  from  their  revolts 
tionary  fathers^  and  well  was  it  performed. 

We  are  desirous,  however,  of  not  being  misunderstood.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  cast  the  slightest  imputation  upon  the  venerable 
and  patriotic  man  who  then  presided  over  the  councils  of  our  coun- 
try, or  upon  his  associates  in  this  momentous  struggle.  Noblvy 
indeed,  did  they  sustain  the  honour  of  the  country,  and  rich  ahould 
be  their  reward  in  the  public  gratitude.  But  their  surveiBance 
could  not  extend  to  every  portion  of  every  region  of  this  vast  con- 
federacy, and  derangements  in  the  execution  of  the  best  conc^ted 
plans  are  every  where  the  necessary  consequence  of  extensive 
operations. 

As  we  have  abready  stated,  the  American  lines  were  constructed 
on  the  upper  bank  of  an  old  mill  race.  The  lower  side  of  the 
race  presented  a  kind  of  glacis,  and  was  left  untouched.  The 
fences  in  the  neighbourhood  were  taken  and  planted  upon  the  bank, 
to  support  the  earth,  and  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  race. 
Thus  rudely  constructed  was  the  parapet  As  dmerent  portions 
of  the  line  were  committed  to  different  corps,  and  as  the  weather 
was  remarkably  inclement,  there  was  little  symmetry  in  the  worL 
It  was  very  unequal  both  in  height  and  thickness,  .penetrable  in 
some  places  by  Uie  enemy's  balb  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  in 
others  twenty  feet  broad. 

With  a  commendable  precaution,  two  other  lines  of  defence 
were  constructed,  one  about  two  miles  in  rear  of  the  principal 
position,  and  the  third  still  nearer  to  the  city.  The  work  upon 
these  was  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  they  soon  assumed  a  re* 
spectable  appearance.  It  was  the  intention  of  General  Jackson, 
it  compelled  to  retreat,  to  fall  back  in  succession  to  these  positions, 
and  there  renew  the  contest  It  was  a  noble  resolution  thus  to  de* 
termine  on  transferring  their  standard  from  parapet  to  parapet, 
vieldinff,  if  compelled  to  yield,  to  superior  numbers  and  discipline, 
but  stiU  resisting  while  resistance  should  be  within  their  power.  If 
executed,  it  would  have  been  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  com* 
mand  of  Tydides  to  the  Grecian  troops,  when  compelled  to  faU 
back  before  the  Trojan  army. 

**  A*7JKa  ft^bf  Tf  was  ^sl^afifuvM  aikf  initsc^ 

Their  banner  would  have  thus  continued  a  signal  of  confidence 
to  the  troops,  and  of  hope  to  the  devoted  city,  which  now,  within 
plain  view,  was  stimulating  one  party  to  exertion  by  its  "  rich 
merchandise,"  and  the  other,  by  all  those  sympathies  and  feelings 
which  its  precarious  condition  was  so  well  calculated  to  awaken. 
Should  the  enemy  succeed  in  gaining  his  works  by  escalade,  it 
was  the  impression  of  the  American  General  that  he  could  retard 
their  advance  with  his  mounted  force,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  retire 
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in  safety,  and  place  his  troops  in  the  rear  of  the  second  entrench* 
ment  in  time  for  a  vigorous  defence. 

Behind  the  second  line  were  stationed  all  the  troops,  and  they 
unfortunately  amounted  to  between  twelve  and  fifteen  huftdred 
who  were  unarmed.  This  arrangement  gave  the  position  an  ap- 
pearance  of  strength,  and  every  such  appearance,  which  could 
impose  upon  the  enemy,  was  now,  more  tnan  ever,  necessary  to 
a  successful  resistance. 

There  was,  indeed,  but  little  opportunity  for  strategetic  combi** 
nations  during  the  progress  of  this  campaiga  The  theatre  of  ope* 
rations  was,  from  frfivsical  causes,  necessarily  bounded  by  the 
visible  horizon.  The  dark  nights  and  the  dense  fogs,  it  is  true,  al- 
lowed the  work  of  the  spade  and  the  axe  to  go  on  with  less  danser 
and  interruption;  but  from  dawn  till  twilight,  the  parties  stood  oe- 
fore  each  other,  watching  every  movement,  and  equally  exposed 
to  observation. 

We  would  not,  if  we  could,  cast  the  slightest  unmerited  reproach 
upon  the  memory  of  the  brave  but  unfortunate  soldier,  who  con- 
ducted this  invading  expedition.  He  had  many  difficdties  to  en- 
counter, resulting  from  the  face  of  the  country,  and  from  the  dis- 
tance between  his  line  of  operations  and  his  naval  depSts.  It  is 
obvious  that  he  had  not  read,  or  did  not  heed,  the  maxim  of  the 
great  master  of  modern  military  science :  "  11  nefautf*  says  Na- 
poleon, **  point  faire  une  guerre  timide."  Our  article  is  a  narra- 
tive, not  a  cn'ttftfe.  And  it  must  necessarily  be  so.  The  professional 
reader  would  not  come  here  for  technical  details,  nor  would  the 
general  one  find  any  interest  in  their  perusal.  We  have  besides 
not  the  time,  and  we  may  add,  in  all  sincerity,  that  we  do  not 
feel  ourselves  able  to  enter  into  an  anal3rtical  investi^tion  of  the 
faults  and  failures  of  this  ill  starred  irruption,  fiut  it  is  open  to 
the  slightest  glance,  that  while  the  British  General  was  unimpeach- 
ably  brave,  ms  movements  were  slow,  cautious,  and  ^  timidesJ* 
The  vigour  of  his  adversary  had  produced  an  impression,  that  his 
means  of  resistance  were  far  greater  than  in  fact  they  were. 

But  on  the  other  hand.  Sir  Edward  Packenham  had  great  ad- 
vantages over  his  opponent  from  the  very  nature  of  his  command, 
and  from  the  quality  of  his  troops.  He  led  none  but  regular  forces, 
in  a  high  state  of  discipluie.  His  means,  both  of  sub^stence  and 
annoyance,  required  nothing  more  than  laborious  transportation, 
and  his  cares  and  exertions  were  Umited  to  his  military  duties. 
He  had  no  one  to  thwart,  to  impede,  to  arraign  him. 

Far  difiTerent  was  the  situation  of  the  American  commander. 
He  had  the  same  military  labours  and  responsibility  as  his  rival 
But  he  had  others,  not  less  perplexing,  and  which  that  rival  knew 
not  of. 

The  civil  history  of  this  campaign  is  perhaps  not  less  interest- 
ing, certainly  not  less  instructive  than  the  military.  At  some  future 
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day  we  may  endeavour  to  present  it  to  our  readers.  To  attemiit 
it  now,  would  be  to  tax  their  patience  beyond  any  reasonable 
limits  of  forbearance.  But  it  is  essential  to  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  true  state  of  afiairs,  to  recollect  that  the  composition  of  the 
American  army  was  not  favourable  to  strict  subordination — that 
the^  were  inexperienced,  partially  unsupplied,  collected  from  very 
difi^rent  regions,  hastily  brought  together,  and  almost  all  voluntary 
militia.  The  population  of  Louisiana  was  principally  of  French 
descent,  and  though  they  behaved  nobly  during  the  whole  contest, 
still,  in  looking  back  upon  circumstances  as  they  were,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  elements  of  discord  were  present,  and  that  great 
firmness  and  prudence  were  necessary  in  combining  such  mate- 
rials into  one  mass. 

There  were  other  difficulties,  peculiar  to  that  time,  and  some 
of  them  to  that  place.  Disaffection  was  there,  not  among  many, 
but  still  among  enough  to  make  the  public  mind  unquiet  The 
imminence  of  the  danger  rendered  the  most  vigorous  measures 
necessary.  The  theatre  of  operations  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
army  converted  a  large  and  populous  city  into  a  beleaguered 
camp.  Anxiety  and  alarm  were  every  where  prevalent,  ana  each 
day  produced  its  ten  thousand  rumours,  ever  varying,  but  still 
upholding  the  feverish  excitement  The  institutions  of  our  coimtiy 
are  essentially  pacific — ^from  their  nature  and  operations  suited 
to  a  state  of  jpe^ce,  and  not  to  all  the  exigencies  of  a  defensive 
warfisure.  We  do  not  recognise  the  principle,  that  the  laws  are 
ever  sileiU  among  arms,  nor  in  the  darkest  day  of  the  republic, 
should  its  darkest  day  approach,  could  we,  by  any  established 
formula,  pass  that  decree,  *'  ne  quid  detrimenti  capiat  respuUica,'* 
which  was  heard  in  Rome  when  the  CapUd  was  in  danger;  nor 
authorize  any  magistrate  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  dictator* 
Once,  in  the  most  portentous  period  of  the  revolution,  and  while 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  loosely  prescribed  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  eeneral  government,  an  authority  approaching  this 
was  conferred  upon  him,  who  never  exercised  any  power  except 
for  his  country's  benefit  What  might  have  been  unsafe  in  any 
other  hands,  was,  from  habit,  firom  principle,  from  temperament, 
safe  in  the  hands  of  Washington. 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  there  are  times  when  a  military 
officer,  to  whom  a  great  trust  is  confided,  may  be  called  on  to 
violate  the  laws,  that  the  Constitution  may  be  preserved.  Such 
cases  cannot  be  foreseen  and  defined  They  must  be  met  wheo 
they  come.  But  this  involves  a  fearful  responsibility,  and  they 
should  therefore  be  sO'  extreme,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  duties 
they  impose.  No  one,  not  lost  in  metaphysical  abstractions,  would 
insist  on  the  preservation  of  formal  regulations,  or  even  of  ordt 
nary  enaetments,  in  those  cases  of  extreme  peril,  where  tm  invad- 
ing enemy  is  laying  waste  the  country,  and  where  the  ea&efff  of 
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military  organization  can  alone  stay  his  progressi  and  presenre 
that  libertv,  for  which  laws  are  not  the  substitute  but  the  aefender. 
But  should  a  general  mistake  the  crisisi  be  is  lost  He  must  look 
to  his  countrymen,  to  public  opinion,  and  to  the  proper  legislature* 
for  protection  against  those  very  laws  he  has  violated,  and  whose 
qpint  of  elasticity  restores  them  to  immediate  operation,  when  the 
pressure  of  danger  is  removed.  It  is,  after  all,  a  perilous  resort, 
and  most  devouuy  do  we  hope,  that  i^  may  never  be  again  wit- 
nessed in  our  country.  But  it  it  be,  our  next  wish  is,  that  the  au- 
thority thus  assumed  may  be  quietly  relinquished,  and  that  its 
parting  scene  may  be  as  memorable,  as  was  the  appearance  of  the 
American  General  before  the  Louisiana  Court;  where  he  was 
thanked  for  his  military  services  and  fined  for  his  civil  offences, 
and  bowing  to  the  decree,  ransomed  himself  by  complying  with 
the  judgment  The  incident  is  not  unworthy  of  the  historical 
painter.  We  do  not  enter  into  the  discussions,  which  then  divided 
the  executive  and  legislative  authorities  of  the  state.  SufiSice  it  to 
say,  that  there  were  criminations  and  recriminations,  and  that  in 
the  mean  time  the  public  interest  suffered.  These  difficulties  did 
not  disappear,  till  the  functions  of  the  civil  magistrates  were  limited 
or  suspended,  and  till  the  energy  of  military  authority  pervaded 
the  whole  circle  of  operations,  and  brought  all  to  the  great  work 
of  defence. 

This,  however,  was  not  efiected  without  much  trouble  and 
anxiety  to  the  American  commander,  which  were  superadded  to 
theproper  duties  of  his  station. 

There  was  occasional  firing  on  both  sides,  during  all  this  period, 
by  which  a  few  casualties  were  produced,  and  perhaps  some  slight 
interruption  given  to  the  respective  working  parties.  But  the  great 
object  of  the  campaign  was  neither  advanced  on  one  side,  nor 
retarded  on  the  otner.  The  British  were  busily  engaged  in  trans- 
porting th^  supplies,  in  preparing  and  strenraiening  their  batte- 
ries, and  in  making  their  arrangements  for  me  assault,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  were  willing  to  delay  the  final  efibrt,  till  the 
arrival  of  a  reinforcement  daily  expected  under  General  Lambert 
It  was  also  ascertained,  that  they  were  employed  in  excavating 
Viller^'s  canal,  so  as  to  open  a  navigable  communication  between 
the  bayou  they  had  ascended  and  the  Mississippi  There  could  be 
but  one  object  in  this  project,  and  that  was  to  throw  a  portion, 
or  the  whole  of  their  force,  suddenly  across  the  river,  and  thus 
place  it  in  their  power  to  move  upon  New  Orleans  bv  one  bank 
or  by  both.  The  posnbility  of  sucn  a  diversion  had  already  been 
anticipated,  and  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  dai^r,  by 
the  construction  of  batteries  and  parapets  on  the  western  side, 
similar,  in  their  general  amtaur^  to  those  on  the  eastern.  As  thd 
probability  of  a  vigorous  attack  in  that  quarter  became  greater, 
prudence  required  a  proportionate  increase  of  the  means  of  de- 
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fenca  The  force  was  considerably  augmented,  and  amounted,  at 
the  moment  of  attack,  to  about  eight  hundred  men. 

These  works,  however,  were  incomplete.  A  redoubt  was  thrown 
up  near  the  river,  and  an  entrenchment  was  constructed  along 
the  bank  of  a  canal,  for  the  distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards* 
From  this  point  to  the  swamp  there  was  no  defence  but  the 
canaL 

The  Americans  had  thus  two  lines  of  defence  separated  by 
the  Mississippi,  while  the  British  commander  had  it  in  his  power 
to  concentrate  his  forces  upon  either,  or  to  attack  both  simultane- 
ously. There  were  not  wanting  those  in  his  camp,  who  recom^ 
mended  that  their  principal  effort  should  be  made  across  the  wa* 
ter,  and  had  it  been  so,  they  might  have  pushed  on  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  compelled  General  Jackson  to  abandon  his  lines,  and 
to  commence  a  new  system  of  defensive  operations,  or  perhaps  to 
risk  the  fate  of  the  city  iroon  an  engagement  in  the  field. 

On  the  niffht  of  the  7th  of  January  the  American  lines  were 
manned  by  the  troops,  who  were  aware,  from  the  incidents  around 
them,  that  their  enemy  was  preparing  for  the  attack.  The  British 
had  collected  about  forty  boats,  some  of  them  armed  with  cannon, 
which  were  yet  Ijdng  in  the  canal,  ready  to  receive  on  board  the 
detachment  destined  for  the  operations  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river. 

Many  a  sleepless  eye  watched  the  slow  procnness  of  that  night — 
many,  mdeed,  which  never  watched  again.  No  man  can  contem- 
plate, without  emotion,  the  approach  of  such  a  struggle  as  was 
then  evidently  impending.  Wnen  the  blood  is  upi  and  all  the  ex- 
citement of  battle  around  us,  the  mind  is  withdrawn  from  the  re* 
flection  of  dan^r,  or  rather  is  elevated  above  it  Dul^,  hme, 
shame,  habit,  discipline,  all  conspire  to  stimulate  to  exertion.  But 
*^  the  pain  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension."  It  is  in  the  stillness  of 
the  niffht  and  of  solitude  that  those  thoughts  come  over  us,  which 
are  told  in  such  burning  words  by  the  great  dramatic  poet  of  our 
father-land.  When, 


**tlie  dread  of  somethiii^  ifler  death. 

The  nndifloorered  country,  fiom  whoae  bonnie 
No  tra?eller  returns — ^puzzles  the  wUL" 

Captain  Cooke  has  portrayed  with  much  feding  his  impressions 
upon  this  eventful  night ;  and  whether  his  thoughts  took  their  hue 
from  the  circumstances  around  him,  or  the  latter  from  the  former, 
certain  it  is,  from  his  description,  that  a  sinister  augury  was  as 
natural  in  itself,  as  it  proved  in  the  end  to  be  but  too  true.  He 
states,  that  he  wandered  through  the  camp,  contemplating  the 
scenes  around,  and  comparing  the  confusion  at  the  he»l  quarters, 
and  the  noise  and  revehy  and  fires  at  the  lines,  with  the  silence 
and  order  which  appeared  to  prevail  in  the  American  army  on 
both  sides  of  the  nver. 


The  whole  scene,  with  ite  assooiations,  imiat  have  been  mng» 
krly  impressiye  to  an  Englishman — ^to  a  native  of  the  older  worldf 
who  had  never  seen  the  works  of  nature  spread  out  in  that  mag* 
nificence  which  marks  her  operations  upon  this  continent  Before 
him  is  that  mighty  river,  of  which  he  had  heard  from  his  hifancy^ 
rolling  its  endless  floods  to  the  ocean,  and  seeking  its  supply  m 
the  fountains  of  the  north :  traversing  regions  of  boundless  rorests 
and  perpetual  solitude,  and  overtopping  the  rich  but  narrow  plain, 
which  man  had  gained  from  its  dominion.    High  up,  on  its  trunk 
and  tributaries,  those  nomades  wander,  whose  origin  is  a  mystery  { 
whose  condition,  habits,  institutions  and  history,  have  arrested  the 
attention  of  Christendom,  since  the  veil,  which  insulated  them  and 
their  world,  has  been  withdrawn ;  whose  fierce  passions  have  al- 
ways been  gratified  in  the  blood  of  fHend  and  foe;  who  have  been 
stationary,  not  in  position  but  in  improvement,  while  every  thing 
around  them  has  been  changing;  and  whose  destiny  we  have  no 
pieasore  in  anticipating.    Aroimd  him  is  the  primeval  forest,  lid- 
ding defiance  to  the  slow  progress  of  human  mdustry,  shown,  and 
scarcely  shown  in  the  little  fertile  tract,  it  has  taken  a  century  of 
labour  to  reclaim.  The  promised  city,  the  object  of  his  hopes  and 
toOs,  is  within  his  sphere  of  vision,  tKough  shrouded  from  his  view 
by  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and  guanied  against  his  approach 
by  an  enemy  he  came  to  conquer  without  an  eflbrt,  but  whom, 
he  now  fears,  no  effort  can  conquer.    The  river  is  sendmg  up  its 
dense  canopy  of  fog,  which  gradually  encircles  all  objects,  ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  and  circumscribes  the  lonely  spectator  widiiii 
his  own  narrow  world.    His  companions  had  fought  in  many  a 
foreign  clime;  at  Corunna,  says  Captam  Cooke,  at  Busaco,  at 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  at  Badajoz,  at  Salamanca,  at  Vittoria,  at  Toa^ 
louse,  at  Martinique,  and  at  other  famous  battles  which  he  muh 
merates,  and  where  they  had  seen  the  elite  of  Europe  flee  before 
them,  and  its  proudest  fortresses  yield  to  their  impetuous  valouA 
Now  they  had  been  foiled  by  a  band  of  husbandmen,  a  **  posse 
ccmitatus,^  ^dressed in cobnared  chtkeSj^  **we€aring broad  beaoerSf^ 
**  armed  vM  long  duck  guns,^  **  by  hmps  and  crowds  of  American 
miUtiaj*^  and  *^  by  round  haded  Americans j^^  bat  who,  with  prac- 
tised weapons,  with  stout  hearts,  sharp  eyes  and  steady  bands^ 
had  planted  themselves  in  the  path  between  them  and  tlieir  prey. 

Here  was,  indeed,  food  for  reflection  and  recollection ;  and  the 
reader  of  the  two  military  authors,  who  participated  in  these 
events,  will  be  struck  with  the  sombre  tone  of  their  remarks,  when 
defHcting  their  situation  and  prospects  on  the  eve  of  the  battle. 
There  was  tm  evident  want  oif  G<mfidenee  in  the  British  army — a 

*  We  BuppoBe  Uieae  epiUiQ|»  m4  iVKtriptitmit  vete  csnt  phraaep  in  the  Britifi|i 
camp,  a^ed  to  their  enemiea  as  iii4rkB  of  ooatempt.  They  v^  all  to  ha  fomud  vol 
CStpwn  Cocrfra'a  work. 
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rague  presentiment  of  some  approaching  disaster— a  scepticism 
as  to  the  abilities  of  their  leaders,  and  the  military  policy  of  their 
arrangements. 

■*  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.*^ 

These  apprehensions  are  easily  accounted  for  from  the  course  of 
events,  and  from  the  promptness,  decision,  and  confidence  on  one 
side,  and  the  want  of  these  military  virtues  on  the  other. 

But  the  work  of  preparation  went  on  in  the  British  camp.  The 
troops  were  embarked  in  the  boats;  the  fascines  and  scaling  lad- 
ders were  prepared;  the  columns  marched  to  the  proper  positions; 
the  batteries  made  ready  to  open  their  fire,  and  the  necessary  or- 
ders communicated,  according  to  military  usage,  through  such 
channels  as  would  ensure  their  reception  and  proper  execution^ — 
Thus  passed  the  nisht 

Such  was  the  relative  situation  of  the  hostile  forces,  when  at 
the  dawn  of  day,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  January,  a  signal 
rocket,  thrown  up  from  the  left  of  the  British  lines,  and  immedi- 
ately succeeded  oy  another  from  the  right,  announced  to  the  as- 
sailants that  the  moment  of  attack  had  arrived,  and  to  the  de- 
fenders, that  their  trial  was  at  hand.  The  morning  was  calm,  cold, 
and  lowering,  and  the  exhalations  from  the  river  and  swamps  still 
rested  upon  the  whole  face  of  nature,  and  masked  the  movements 
of  the  advancing  troops.  They  had  formed  in  two  columns,  the 
principal  one  on  the  right  near  the  woods,  and  the  other  on  the 
left  near  the  river.  As  soon  as  their  advance  was  perceived  by 
the  outlying  picquets,  these  instantly  retreated  within  the  American 
lines,  and  gave  notice  of  the  coming  storm.  There  could,  how- 
ever, be  no  surprise.  AH  night  the  lines  had  been  manned;  one 
half  of  the  troops  doine  duty  at  their  posts,  while  the  other  slept, 
or  more  properly  rested.  Still  the  obscurity  of  the  morning  and 
a  partial  curve  in  the  woods,  enabled  the  main  column  to  attain 
within  two  hundi^  vards  of  the  American  work,  before  it  was 
^tinctlv  visible.  The  enemy  had  constructed  two  heavy  batte- 
ries, and  these  opened  their  fire  simultaneously  with  the  movement 
of  their  troops,  and  were  served  with  great  rapidity.  The  thunder 
of  their  discnarges  added  to  the  sublimity  of  the  scene,  but  in  all 
other  respects  they  were  innocuous.  Not  a  gun  in  the  American 
batteries  was  disabled,  and  as  to  the  killed  and  wounded,  they  did 
not  equal,  in  the  whole  engagement,  the  number  of  cannon  which 
the  British  had  in  battery. 

The  American  artillery  now  took  its  part  in  the  contest  Some 
of  the  batteries  were  directed  against  the  enemy's  cannon,  while 
others  swept  the  advancing  columns.  Commodore  Patterson,  firom 
his  position  across  the  river,  co-operated,  by  a  vigorous  flankiiig 
fire,  with  the  general  means  of  annoyance. 
Sir  Edward  Packenham's  plan  of  operations  lay  within  a  oar-- 
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row  compass.  He  designed  to  push  his  columns,  by  a  rapid  for- 
ward movement,  upon  the  American  entrenchment:  to  fill  the 
ditch,  as  he  reached  it,  Mrith  the  fascines  which  had  becoi  prepar- 
ed, and  were  to  be  carried  by  the  heads  of  his  columns,  and  then 
to  apply  scaling  ladders,  and  mount  the  parapet  The  principal 
object  of  the  movement  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  was  to 
seize  the  batteries  constructed  there,  and  to  turn  their  fire  upon 
the  American  right  wing,  and  enfilade  the  lines.  To  render  this 
co-operation  efiectual,  it  was  essential  that  the  collateral  move* 
ment  should  precede  the  principal  one,  so  as  to  place  the  batteries 
in  the  possession  of  the  British  before  the  lines  were  stormed.  It 
was  therefore  a  part  of  the  plan,  that  Colonel  Thornton,  to  whom 
the  operations  on  the  right  bank  were  committed,  should  com- 
mence his  movement  at  an  earlv  hour  in  the  morning,  so  as  to 
reach  his  point  of  attack  about  day-light  This,  however,  he  did 
not  da  Owing  to  the  fall  of  the  river,  or  to  some  mistake  as  to 
the  depth  of  the  canal,  the  boats  grounded,  and  were  cot  oflT  with 
difficulty  and  after  much  delay.  The  best  devised  schemes  may 
be  marred  by  such  unforeseen  accidents.  But  he  proves  himself 
to  be  the  great  commander,  who  repairs  the  misfortune  by  prompt 
and  vigorous  measures.  It  might  have  been  wiser,  had  the  British 
General  postponed  his  attack  till  the  result  of  Colonel  Thornton's 
expedition  was  disclosed.  That  movement  seemed  to  be  the  key 
of  Ins  own.  But  he  apparently  thought  it  essential  to  success, 
that  the  assault  should  take  place  about  the  dawn  of  day,  so  that 
his  columns  might  approach  as  near  as  possible  without  observa- 
tion, and  then  precipitate  themselves,  by  a  sudden  rush,  upon  the 
Americans.  To  a  night  attack  he  had  insuperable  objections,  it  is 
said,  on  account  of  me  difficulty  of  distinguishing  firiend  firom  foe, 
where  both  spoke  the  same  language.  However  this  may  be,  he 
gave  the  orders  for  the  signal  The  rockets  ascended,  and  his  plan 
was  committed  to  its  fate. 

The  British  columns  were  instantly  impelled  onwards.  A  rush, 
an  escalade,  and  the  bayonet,  only  could  save  them.  But  they 
moved  slowly.  Some  of  them  carried  fascines  of  sugar  cane,  and 
all  had  their  knapsacks  upon  their  backs.  A  French  pas  de  charge 
would  have  cleared  the  interval  in  brief  space,  if  indeed  it  was  in 
the  power  of  any  troops  to  clear  it,  in  the  face  of  the  murderous 
fusilade  which  was  vomited  forth  from  the  American  works.  But 
slowness  was  death.  And  so  the  assailants  found  it  The  damp 
canopy  which  had  shrouded  the  plain,  was  now  rising,  and  bring- 
ing into  view  the  whole  fearful  scene.  The  columns  had  debouch^ 
from  their  shelter,  and  the  dense  masses  of  human  beings  were 
now  propelled  to  the  very  muzzles  of  a  frowning  line  of  guns, 
held  by  tne  best  marksmen  in  the  world.  The  eye  upon  the  bar- 
rel, and  the  finger  upon  the  trigger,  and  wo  to  the  living  target 
at  whom  the  bullet  is  sped.  The  fire  opened  with  volleys  of  flame, 
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and  li^ais  of  Ihuaden  which  are  described  as'beiiig  the  roost  awfid 
sight  and  sound  that  ever  broke  upon  the  eye  or  ear.  Captain 
Cooke's  description  of  the  reverberation  of  the  intonatioiis  from 
the  forest  is  appalling.  Well  it  may  have  been  so,  to  men  who 
IU)od  before  these  terrific  discharges,  and  were  mowed  down 
without  resistance.  No  doubt,  as  he  says,  none  but  a  spectator 
oould  Ibrm  an  adequate  Conception  of  this  horriUe  catastrophe.  It 
was  nM  our  fortune  to  be  there^  and  we  cannot  theor^re  spread 
hnfore  our  readers  a  vivid  picture  of  a  scene  without  a  paraM  ui 
ucient  or  modem  warfare.  Nor  indeed  would  it  be  possible  fiir 
any  6ne  to  describe,  with  minuteness  and  precision,  the  varied  inxA* 
dents  of  such  a  fields  fought  and  won  under  such  peculiar  circum- 
stances.  SuiBce  it  to  say,  that  some  of  the  British  troops,  with 
matchless  courage,  gained  the  brink  of  the  ditch,  but  conkl  go  no 
farther.  The  column  itself,  broken,  dispersed,  diriieartened,  re- 
treated in  the  utmost  confusion  to  the  ditch,  behind  which  they  had 
ibnned,  where  being  rallied,  and  dq)ositing  their  knapsacks,  th^ 
wore  once  more  brought  to  the  conffict  But  the  effort  was  vain. 
There  was  no  intermission  in  the  American  fire.  Musketry  and 
artillery  still  poured  out  their  messengers  of  death.  The  British 
Genertu  was  killed  in  the  finont  of  his  troops,  animating  them  by 
his  presence  and  example.  His  second  and  his  third  in  command 
were  disaUed  and  carried  from  the  field,  and  probably  not  less 
than  a  thousand  men,  dead  and  wounded,  were  lying  beside  him. 
It  is  said,  that  from  some  defect  in  the  management,  the  ladders 
were  not  brought  forward,  and  this  has  been  assigned  as  one  fit 
the  causes  of  failura  But  without  men  to  mount,  why  ask  for 
kdders  1  All  the  scaling  apparatus  ever  invented  and  empkiyed 
would  have  been  useless  in  that  hour  of  consternation;  when,  an 
Captain  Cooke  says^  **  a  few  brave  officers  and  soUUcts  were 
prowEng  about  the  edge  of  the  ditch.**  JViai  a  hosdk  hand  ufos 
placed  upon  the  parapet  during  thai  bloody  dau.  It  is  idle,  then,  to 

auire  into  the  mischances  which  prevented  the  producticm  of  the 
dei««    We  must  look  to  other  causes  for  this  disaster  to  the 
British  arms: 

Temporary  success  at  first  attended  the  movem^t  of  the  left 
column.  To  this  was  confided  the  attack  of  an  advanced  redoubt, 
which  had  been  commenced  some  days  before,  and  which  wm 
at  this  time  in  an  unfinished  state.  The  assailii^  force  advanced 
rapidly  upon  the  redoubt,  which  was  feebly  defended,  and  a  por- 
tbn  succeeded  in  entering  it  through  the  embrasures  and  over  the 
pariipet  This,  firom  the  state  of  the  work,  was  not  difiicuh.  But 
the  difilculty  was  to  retain  possession,  or  to  carry  the  entrench- 
ment in  the  rear.  This  was  soon  found  impracticable,  and  a  fire 
firom  a  detachment  of  rifiemen  killed  and  wounded  many  of  the 
assailants,  and  compelled  the  others  to  evacuate  the  post  The 
column  was  almost  destroyed,  and  its  wrecks  were  starewnd  lapoa 
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the  levee  and  road.  As  soon  as  the  American  commander  heard 
of  the  loss  of  the  redoubt,  he  gave  orders  for  its  immediate  recap- 
ture, coiOe  qui  cmUe;  but  it  had  been  regained  before  any  other 
measures  were  taken. 

On  the  fall  of  General  Packenham,  the  command  devolved  upon 
Geacural  Lambert,  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  care  of  the  re- 
serve. He  immediately  came  forward  to  direct  the  operations, 
and  tx>  restore,  if  possible,  the  fortune  of  the  day.  He  met  the  diB^ 
comfifted  troops  retiring  in  confusion.  But  not  till  they  had  once 
and  again  passed  through  the  scenes  we  have  described.  It  was 
wonderful  to  see  how  the  instinct  of  discipline,  and  the  native 
courage  of  Englishmen,  bore  the  devoted  troops  through  this  ap* 
palling  struggla  Their  cry  was  onward,  and  onward  uiey  went, 
till  nature  could  endure  no  more — till  the  hopelessness  of  the  at- 
tempt was  apparent  to  all — till  one-third  of  their  number  was 
placed  hors  de  combat;  and  till  the  narrow  field  of  strife  had  be- 
come an  Aceldama  indeed,  covered  by  the  bodies  of  their  leader 
and  their  companions.  The  American  peals  were  uninterrupted; 
but  while  the  enemy  was  canopied  by  the  clouds  of  smoke,  the 
discharges  were  directed  with  less  precision.  As  this  veil  swept  ofT^ 
or  as  their  flight  or  advance  brought  them  into  view,  the  work  of 
destruction  went  on. 

General  Lambert,  on  examining  the  state  of  affairs,  relinquished 
all  intention  of  farther  prosecuting  the  attack;  and  withdrew  his 
troops  from  the  reach  of  the  guns,  and  finally  from  the  field  of 
battk 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  fortune  was  not  equally  propitious  to  the  Americans  on  the 
fight  Colonel  Thornton  had«  indeed,  been  delayed  in  his  move- 
ment; but  having  surmounted  the  difiiculties  in  his  way,  he  passed 
over  the  Mississippi,  and  debarked  with  at  least  five  hundred  men,* 
about  three  miles  befow  the  lines  occupied  by  General  Morgan. 
A  detachment  had  been  pushed  in  advance  of  this  position,  to  pre- 
vent the  landing  of  the  enemy;  but  owing  to  some  of  the  one  ihou' 
sand  and  one  causes  which  so  often  disconcert  previous  arrange- 
ments, and  particularly  when  these  depend  for  their  execution 
upon  unexperienced  muitia,  this  force  ofi«red  no  resistance  to  Col. 
Thornton,  and  were,  indeed,  ignorant  of  his  having  made  good  his 
laoding,  till  he  was  almost  upon  them.  They  fell  back  as  the  Bri- 
tish aimuiced.  The  action  on  the  left  bank  had  now  begun,  as 
T^ioniton  was  aware  fix>m  the  din  of  battle  which  was  wafted  to 
him;  and  yet  be  had  three  miles  over  a  heavy  road  to  march,  and 
a  fortified  position  to  carry,  before  he  could  seize  the  battery, 
whose  possession  and  co-operation  were  all  important  to  the  plans 

•  This  18  the  number  stated  by  General  liambert.  Captain  Cooke  says  there  were 
mmn  hUMlred.   The  mukibcr  mctoally  detailed  ftr  the  senriee  was  twehre  hondied. 
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of  his  commander.  He  however  advanced  up  the  bank,  accoro* 
panied  by  three  gun  boats. 

As  soon  as  General  Jackson  became  satisfied  that  a  demonstra^ 
tion  would  be  made  by  the  enemy  on  the  trans-Mississippi  baidt, 
he  directed  a  reinforcement  to  cross  the  river,  and  to  join  Gieneral 
Morgan,  who  commanded  there.  This  detachment  was  <»dered 
to  consist  of  five  hundred  men,  but  firom  the  scarcity  of  arms  they 
could  not  all  be  supplied,  and  it  appears  probable  that  its  actual 
strength,  at  its  junction  with  Morgan,  was  about  two  hundred  and 
fiftv,  who  were  badly  armed,  ana  fatigued  by  the  want  of  food, 
and  by  a  rapid  harassing  march  along  the  heavy  Mississippi  bot- 
tom. As  soon  as  they  reached  Morgan,  they  were  pushed  forw-aid 
to  support  the  picquet,  which  had  Men  ordered  to  watch  and  op- 
pose tne  enemy's  movement  After  proceeding  about  a  mile  they 
met  the  picquet  in  full  retreat,  and  ascertained  that  the  enemy  was 
advancing  in  force.  A  position  was  then  taken  by  the  whole  de- 
tachment in  the  rear  of  a  mill  race,  and  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
immediately  followed.  The  disparity  in  the  number  and  composi- 
tion of  the  troops  left  no  rational  hope  of  a  successfiil  resistance^ 
For  Davis,  who  commanded  the  American  detachment,  had  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  militia,  while  Thornton  had  regular  troqM, 
and  three  gun  boats  to  enfilade  his  adversaries'  line.  The  defence 
was  certainly  not  discreditable  to  the  troops  under  the  circum- 
stances. But  after  a  few  volleys,  fired  with  spirit  and  some  efiect, 
they  abandoned  their  lines  and  retreated  to  Morgan's  position.  The 
military  fault  was  not  in  the  degree  of  resistance,  but  in  the  attonpt 
to  make  a  stand  where  nothing  could  be  gained,  and  where  defeat 
was  inevitable.  The  object  is  wholly  incomprehensible.  After  the 
British  had  landed,  the  advanced  detachments  should  have  retufed 
slowly  before  them,  annoying  them  where  practicable,  and  joining 
Morgan  in  good  order,  instead  of  the  contusion  and  depression  of 
a  repulse  from  which  they  could  not  recover. 

We  have  entered  into  more  detail  upon  this  part  of  the  opera- 
tions than  is  consistent  with  our  general  plan,  not  firom  its  intrinsic 
importance,  but  from  its  efllect  upon  the  arrai^ments  and  defence 
of  Morgan.  It  will  be  recollected  by  those  who  were  familiar 
with  the  events  of  this  period,  that  much  obloquy  was  thrown  iqmn 
the  Kentucky  militia,  who,  under  Davis,  advanced  and  fell  back, 
as  we  have  described,  both  for  their  conduct  before  the  enemy, 
and  for  their  subsequent  behaviour  when  incorporated  with  Mor* 
gan's  force,  and  aiding  in  the  defence  of  his  position.  The  official 
report  of  the  American  General,  transmitted  to  his  government 
immediately  after  the  engagement,  coincided  with  the  general  kn* 
pression.  but  General  Jackson  reported  the  fsiCta  as  they  were 
communicated  to  him.  Subsequent  investigation  corrected  the 
opinion  then  formed;  and  it  is  evident,  in  looking  back  upon  tbe 
transaction,  that  the  disorderly  retreat,  the  confiision,  and  the 
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second  flight,  were  but  the  natural  consequences  of  the  moral  and 
|^}rsical  circumstances,  which  gave  to  the  British  an  ascendency. 
Most  assuredly,  the  event,  however  untoward,  furnished  no  just 
cause  for  state  excitement  or  state  reproach. 

The  British  were  now  before  Morgan's  lines.  These  consisted 
of  a  breast  work,  flanked  on  the  river  by  a  battery  under  the  di- 
rection of  Commodore  Patterson,  and  extending  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  into  the  plain.  From  this  point  to  the  woods,  being 
nearly  two  thousand  yards,  there  was  no  entrenchment,  and  the 
only  protection  was  the  mill  race,  which  micht  be  any  where 
creased.  Morgan's  right  flank  was  therefore  Uable  to  be  turned, 
abnost  without  obstruction. 

The  whole  extent  of  the  breast  work  was  occupied  by  Morgan's 
troops,  and  as  the  detachment  under  Davis  arrived,  it  was  formed 
opon  the  open  plain.  From  the  extent  of  space  intervening  be* 
tween  the  breast  work  and  the  woods,  the  troops  were  formed  in 
very  open  order,  and  there  were  two  intervals  of  not  less  than  two 
humlred  yards,  each  left  unoccupied  in  the  lines.  The  whole  dis* 
position  lietrayed  the  haste  and  confusion  in  which  it  was  made. 

The  first  attack  of  the  British  was  directed  against  the  Ameri- 
can left  and  centre,  but  a  vigorous  discharge  from  the  artillery 
compeUed  the  column  in  the  road  to  incline  towards  its  left.  The 
other  column  advanced,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  false  position, 
passed  through  the  interval  so  unaccountaUy  left,  and  having  at- 
tained the  rear  of  the  entrenchment,  pushed  on  towards  the  nver. 
The  confusion  was  almost  instantaneous  and  irremediable.  Gene- 
ral Morgan  exerted  himself  to  restore  order,  but  in  vain.  The  flight 
became  ^neral,  and  Commodore  Patterson  having,  with  his  cna^ 
racteristic  judgment  and  coolness,  spiked  his  cannon  and  destroyed 
the  ammunition,  almost  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  retired  on  board 
the  Louisiana.  Morgan  was  unable  to  rally  his  troops  till  th^ 
had  fled  about  two  imles,  when  thev  halted  and  took  up  a  position 
behind  a  canaL  His  loss  was  one  killed  and  five  woundeo.  That 
of  the  enemy  is  stated  by  La  Tour  to  have  been  one  hundred  and 
twenty  killed  and  wounded. 

As  soon  as  these  disasters  were  made  known  to  General  Jack- 
son, he  prepared  to  throw  reinforcements  over  the  river  in  order 
to  dislodge  Thornton.  This  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
retreat  oi  that  officer.  The  defence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
cost  the  Americans  thirteen  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  British, 
in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  two  thousand  and  seventy  by  the 
official  report  of  General  Lambert,  made  immediately  after  the 
action,  when  accuracy  was  not  to  be  expected;  two  thousand 
mx  hundred  by  the  statement  of  the  American  Inspector  General, 
founded  on  the  numbers  captured,  on  the  casualties  actually  count* 
ed,  and  on  other  information;  but  in  all  probabilitjr  at  least  three 
thousand,  as  ndbseqaent  aocoonta  have  led  to  the  Delie£ 


Whence  this  diq>arity?  The  British  troops  were  hiehly  di«- 
ciplinedy  well  provided,  confident  in  themselvesi  and  led  by  expe* 
rienced  and  accompUshed  officers.  The  Americansy  as  we  hare 
seen,  were  principally  militia  and  altogether  inexperienced.  Thdir 
defences,  in  a  professional  view,  were  unworthy  of  the  name.  A 
rude  dike,  thrown  up  across  the  plain,  constituted  their  rampart 
and  parapet  and  bastions,  and  whatever  else  military  scieoKse  haa 
found  most  eflectual  in  repelling  those  tremendous  aasaults*  which 
stand  out  in  all  their  horrible  relief  upon  the  canvass  of  modem 
warfare. 

Whence,  then,  this  disparity?  How  ha{q)ened  it,  that  the  same 
bold  forward  movement,  which  surmounted  the  iron  crowned  rana* 
parts  of  the  great  fortifications  of  Europe,  could  not  cross  this  dike, 
thus  rudely  and  hastily  constructed]  in  the  answer  will  be  fiMml 
the  secret  of  the  repulse  at  Sandusky  and  Fort  Erie,  the  greal 
slaughter  at  Bunker's  Hill  and  the  success  which  has  usually  at'r 
tended  our  defence  of  positions  that  have  been  strengthened  by 
entrenchments,  or  even  madced  by  substitutes  for  them — and  thai 
is,  the  murderous  precisian  ef  Ameriean  marksmen.  The  inhafail^ 
ants  of  this  country  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  fire  arms  from 
their  infancy.  Rarely,  indeed,  is  a  person  found  who  does  not, 
at  times,  seek  the  amusement  of  hunting.  In  the  West,  it  is  the 
business  of  many,  and  the  passion  of  dmost  all — ^more  particu- 
larly upon  the  still  extending  frontier,  where  the  large  animab 
furnish  to  the  new  settler  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  where  the 
vicinity  and  the  habits  of  the  Indians  teach  him  to  rely  for  security 
upon  his  own  courage  and  preparation.  His  rifle  is  his  friend,  tfa^ 
object  of  his  pride,  as  well  as  the  instrument  for  the  support  and 
defence  of  his  family.  Few  indeed  are  the  lo^  cabins,  those  first 
evidences  of  improvement,  which  dfol  the  }Mrairie  and  the  forest 
in  the  western  regions,  where  the  movement  is  still  onward,  in 
which  the  traveller  will  not  see  the  cherished  rifle  hangii^  upon 
its  appropriate  wooden  hooks,  driven  into  a  rude  beam  in  front  of 
the  large  open  fire  place,  kself  made  of  wood,  but  lined  with  a  few 
stones  rudely  thrown  against  the  back  and  sides.  Here  it  is  s^ 
from  harm,  and  yet  wi&in  instant  reach.  In  froi^  of  this  fire,  and 
IB  the  evening,  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  whether  in  the  fi^ 
or  the  chase,  are  over,  the  family  is  asserrd^led  to  hear  and  re^ 
count  all  that  has  happened.  And  then  the  rifle  is  prepared  Im 
another  excursion.  The  bullets  are  cast  and  mouMed,  ajtd  tiie 
patches  cut  and  deposited  in  their  proper  receptacle  io  the  breeek 
of  the  piece. 

Men  of  this  character,  withoat  disc^iUiie  and  subordtealiom  eu^ 
not  be  expected  to  oppose,  (hi  equal  tenns,  in  the  open  fieid«  4aroops 
whose  business  is  war,  and  whose  habits  ef  obedience  And  of  sm> 
tim  hare  been  acquired  ia  sevfve  and  praoliesd  schoola^  Th0 
higher  duties  ef  the  military  professiofi  are  a  aeteno^  the  iowAr 
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an  art  The  former  require  the  most  .powerful  efforts  of  the  human 
intellect,  while  much  of  the  latter  is  mechanical.  A  brave  man, 
unaccustomed  to  tactical  combinations,  and  ignorant  of  their  ef- 
fects, may  lose  all  confidence  in  passing  arrangements ;  while  a 
timid  one,  tausht  a  lesson  of  obedience,  and  having  learned  by  ex- 
perience that  he  is  a  portion  of  a  machine  directed  in  its  opera- 
tions by  others,  and  which  provides  for  the  safety  of  all  by  the 
exertions  of  all,  feels  that  his  own  personal  safety  is  best  prompted 
by  the  execution  of  his  duty.  But  undisciplined  men,  with  even 
sfi^ht  defences,  acquire  comidence,  and  their  duty  is  discharged 
with  courage  and  alacrity. 

Indeed  there  is  no  more  severe  trial  for  any  troops  than  to  be 
drawn  out  in  array,  and  to  await  in  the  open  field,  silently  an4 
motionless,  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  To  see  the  glances  of  theiir 
arms  and  armour,  and  then  the  heavy  columns  marching  up  and 
deploying  into  line.  To  watch  the  long  array  moving  m  all  the 
pride  of  military  equipment  And  then  to  hear  the  booming  of  the 
cannon — sending  their  balls  across  the  plain  or  valley — at  first 
ineffectually — ^then  ploughing  the  ground  nearer  and  nearer,  till 
a  shriek  is  heard,  and  a  cherished  companion  is  called  to  his  a(> 
count  Soon  the  advancing  battle  presses  on  with  all  its  horrors, 
and  while  this  is  doing,  the  line  is  still,  anxious,  inactive.  Troops 
who  can  maintain  this  position  have  nothing  further  to  learn. 

We  have  already  turned  aside  from  the  main  story  to  give  tp 
our  readers  the  underplot  of  Captain  Hallen's  adventures.  We 
have  not  the  same  space  for  Lieutenant  Lavack,  who  also  figiir^ 
in  the  pages  of  Captain  Cooke  as  another  soi'disani  hero,  anawhb 
told  in  an  evil  hour,  or  possibly  in  an  indiscreet  one  of  hon  vivantr 
ship^  his  tale  of  marvel.  And  most  marvellous  it  is — too  much 
so,  to  be  passed  by  with  entire  neglect  No  one  can  doubt  but  that 
in  the  hurried  events  of  such  a  battle  the  same  scenes  may  have 
been  viewed  in  a  very  different  light,  and  may  have  produced  dif- 
ferent impressions  upon  the  actors  and  spectators.  This  is  natural, 
and  of  every  day's  occurrence,  and  should  be  remembered  when 
conflicting  accounts  of  the  same  events  are  perused.  But  there 
are  limits  even  to  a  just  spirit  of  forbearance.  These  Umits  ai;e 
passed,  when  a  military  man,  becoming  his  own  chronicler  ^nd 
recounting  his  darings  and  doings,  relates  feats  inconsistent  witn 
the  general  course  of  operations.  Such  is  the  narrative  told  by 
Lieutenant  Lavack,  and  embodied  bv  Captain  Cooke  in  his  work. 

The  story  goes,  that  Captain  Wilkinson,  seeing  the  slackening 
of  the  American  fire,  sprang  forward,  and  being  mortally  woun<E 
ed,  fell  into  the  ditch.  Here  he  exclaimed,  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
**  now  why  do  not  the  troops  come  on?  the  day  is  awr  own.^  Lieu- 
tenant Lavack,  the  only  officer  who  had  accompanied  him,  "  then 
sofambled  up  the  earth  entrenchment,  and  seeing  the  enemy  flying 
in  a  disordei;ly  ^)QK4^man4ed  the  swords  of  two  American  cffi- 
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cerSy^*  which  two  officers,  kind  souls,  being  surrounded — agreeably 
to  the  well  known  Hibernian  manoeuvre  by  which  a  gallant  Irish- 
man in  our  service  captured  five  of  his  enemies  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war — ^were  about  to  obey  this  behest,  but  recovering  from 
their  consternation  and  finding  the  British  Lieutenant  unsupported, 
told  him  he  "  ought"  to  surrender,  and  the  Lieutenant,  beu^  con- 
vinced of  the  prudence  of  the  measure,  yielded  himself  a  pnsoner. 
Captain  Cooke  adds,  Lieutenant  Lavack  aflerwards  "  declared  be- 
fore seven  of  us,  that  the  whole  of  the  Americans  on  the  left  of 
their  lines  had  run  away,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  before 
mentioned  officers.  During  the  ardour  of  oattle  this  gallant  officer 
sprang  over  the  mud  works;  and  while  describing  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings to  us,  said, « Now,  conceive  my  indignation,  on  looking 
round,  to  find  that  the  two  leading  regiments  nad  vanished,  as  %f 
the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  them  upJ  '•  "  These,"  adds 
Captain  Cooke,  "  were  the  exact  expressions  used  by  him."  This 
naif  remark  is  not  a  little  amusing.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that 
settles  the  whole  matter^  and  forever  establishes  the  pusillanimity  of 
these  dastardly  "  trans- Atlantic  citizens."  All  this  is  romance, 
sheer  romance.  But  few  men  reached  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  and 
none,  we  speak  advisedly  and  from  the  highest  authority^  when 
we  say  not  one  entered  it  except  the  wounded,  who  staggered  in, 
and  those  who,  in  the  extremity  of  danger,  sought  refuge  there  till 
the  storm  should  pass  away.  These  were  spared  ana  were  re- 
ceived within  the  lines.  And  in  this  way,  and  in  no  other,  did  this 
Lieutenant  Lavack  gain  the  rear  of  the  American  entrenchments. 
As  to  his  iNDioiTATioif  and  all  that,  he  had  time,  while  lying  in  the 
ditch,  to  recover  his  usual  coolness^  and  to  repress  his  emotion. 
The  story  of  the  abandonment  of  the  lines  by  the  American  troops 
is  a  phantom  of  the  imagination,  only  to  be  accounted  for,  with  a 
due  regard  to  professional  honour,  by  the  conjecture  that  the  ad- 
venturous lieutenant,  astounded  by  the  perils  around  him,  mistook 
the  position  of  the  Americans,  and  saw  them  in  his  mind's  eye 
upon  the  wrong  side  of  the  parapet 

But  the  strangest  manoeuvre  practised  on  that  day  by  the  shrewd 
Yankees,  is  described  by  the  author  of  the  "  Narrative  of  the  Cam- 

1)aign  of  the  British  army  at  Washington,  Baltimore  and  New  Qr- 
eans."  He  says,  "  It  was  in  vain  that  the  most  obstinate  courage 
was  displayed.  They  fell  by  the  hands  of  men  whom  they  abso- 
lutely did  not  see;  for  the  Americans^  tmthout  so  much  as  Uftir^ 
their  faces  above  the  rampart^  swung  their  firelocks  by  one  arm  oDer 
the  tvall,  and  discharged  them  directly  upon  their  heads.^  We 
doubt  whether  this  motion  is  to  be  found  m  Dundas.  It  must  have 
been  original.  We  leave  the  story  without  comment  Nothing 
we  can  say  would  add  to  its  graphic  effect 

About  noon  of  this  day.  General  Lambert  opened  a  communi- 
cation Mdth  General  Jackson,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  procor- 
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log  pennissioa  to  bury  the  dead,  and  to  bring  off  and  relieve  the 
wounded.  Several  flags  passed,  and  the  American  General  con- 
sented to  a  short  truce,  upon  condition  that  no  reinforcements 
should  be  sent  over  the  river,  and  that  either  party  should  be  at 
liberty  to  continue  operations  there.  The  British  commander  ivas 
probably  deceived  in  this  arrangement  He  had  reason  to  suppose, 
as  well  from  the  prompt  answer  and  proposal  of  his  adversary,  as 
from  other  circumstances,  that  the  Americans  had  already  rein- 
forced Morgan's  command.  This,  however,  was  not  so,  though 
Greneral  Jackson  was  willing  he  should  believe  it  But  in  order  to 
gain  time  to  determine  on  his  ulterior  measures,  either  to  withdraw 
or  strengthen  Thornton,  General  Lambert  withheld  his  answer  to 
General  Jackson's  modification  of  the  proposal  till  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  he  transmitted  information  of  his  acquiescence,  with 
some  idle  explanation  of  the  reason  of  the  delay.  In  the  meantime 
Thornton  was  withdrawn,  and  General  Jackson  was  too  much 
gratified  at  the  recovery  of  the  position  to  condemn  the  indecision 
of  his  opponent,  whose  real  motives  were  sufficiently  obvious. 

At  the  close  of  the  action,  there  were  two  plans  of  operation  pre- 
sented by  the  circumstances  of  his  own  position  and  that  of  his 
enemy  to  the  American  General.  One  was  to  sally  out  from  his 
entrenchments,  and  attacking  the  British  army,  endeavour  to  de- 
stroy them;  and  the  other  was  to  maintain  his  attitude  and  continue 
the  defensive  system  he  had  found  so  efficacious.  Most  wisely 
he  determined  upon  the  latter.  If  ever  there  was  a  case,  where, 
as  has  been  said,  a  bridge  should  be  built  for  a  flying  enemy,  this 
was  one.  General  Jackson's  great  duty  was  to  defend  New  Or- 
leans. This  he  had  so  far  signally  eflfected.  His  enemy  was  dis- 
comfited and  dispirited.  His  own  troops  confident  and  elated.  The 
same  course  of  measures,  if  persisted  m,  must  be  finally  successful 
Every  day  would  add  to  his  own  strength  and  diminish  that  of  his 
adversary.  The  ^reat  body  of  his  force  was  not  a  hired  one. 
They  were  all  fathers  and  husbands  and  sons  and  brothers,  who 
had  left  the  peaceful  avocations  of  life,  and  hastened  to  the  field 
to  repel  the  invaders,  intending  then  to  return  to  all  their  civil  and 
social  duties.  The  commander  of  such  men  has  no  right  to  sport 
with  their  lives — to  sacrifice  them  to  the  phantom  of  military 
fflory.  He  ought  to  have  moral  firmness  enough  even  to  restrain 
uiem — ^to  refuse  himself  to  their  generous  but  indiscreet  ardour, 
and  lead  them  to  combat  only  when  his  purposes  cannot  be  other- 
wise effected.  The  great  Roman  captain,  in  his  history  of  the 
civil  war  of  his  country,  felt  and  acknowledged  these  obligations. 
**Cur,  etiam  secundo  proelio,  aliquos  ex  suis  amitteret?  Cur  vul- 
nerari  pateretur  optime  meritos  de  se  militesT  Cur  denique  for- 
tunam  periclitaretur?  Praesertim  quum  non  minus  esset  impera- 
.toris,  consilio  superare,  cmkm  gladio."  These  sentiments  are -ho- 
nourable to  Csesar,  and  cieserve  to  be  held  in  remembrance  by  all 
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trho'are  intrusted  with  the  command  of  armies.  Tndependentfjr 
of  his  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  things  on  the  ri^t  bank,  and 
which  of  itself  imposed  upon  him  the  duty  of  caution,  the  Ameri- 
can (Jeneral  coula  not  forget  that  the  foe  which  had  recoiled  from 
his  ramparts,  was  yet  almost  double  in  number  to  his  whole  force, 
experienced  and  disciplined;  and  that  if  he  should  abandon  the 
advantage  of  his  position  and  march  out  into  the  field,  that  foe 
might  speedily  rally  and  turn  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Some  of  the 
ardent  officers  of  the  American  camp  were  anxious  thus  to  sally 
forth,  and  placing  the  fate  of  the  campaign  upon  the  points  of  their 
sWords,  to  gain  all  or  lose  all.  Prudently,  indeed,  was  this  zeal 
restrained,  and  the  American  General  preserved  by  his  firmness 
what  had  been  won  by  his  own  skill  and  the  valour  of  his  troops. 
There  is  one  incident  connected  with  this  battle,  which  demands 
a  candid  notice,  and  shall  receive  it  Immediately  after  its  close, 
the  impression  prevailed  in  the  American  camp,  and  gradually 
spread  through  the  country,  that  the  watch-word  of  the  Britiai 
army,  on  that  occasion,  was  Beauty  and  Booty.  The  feet  was 
stated  as  eariy  as  January  1815,  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Poindexter, 
published  in  the  Mississippi  Republican,  and  generally  repeated  in 
the  papers  of  the  Union.  In  the  life  of  General  Jackson,  by  his 
friend  and  biographer,  Eaton,  the  fullest  conviction  is  expressed 
of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  and  the  reasons  of  the  belief  arQ 
given.  The  terms  are  too  significant  to  leave  any  doiibt,  if  they 
were  actually  employed  upon  this  occasion,  either  as  to  the  mo- 
tive that  suggested  them,  or  the  object  they  were  so  well  suited 
to  produce.  In  the  absence  of  positive  testimony,  many  probably 
doubted  the  fact,  from  the  very  atrocity  of  the  sentiment  But 
the  statement  was  received,  as  we  well  remember,  with  general 
indignation  through  the  country ;  and  firom  that  day  until  recently 
it  has  passed  uncontradicted,  and  has  been  continually  repeated 
in  conversation,  and  sent  abroad  in  publications  both  evanescent 
and  permanent 

Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  Travels  in  the  United  States  a  short  time 
since,  heard  the  story,  and  introduced  it  into  his  work,  entitled 
"  Three  Years  in  America."  It  appears  to  have  been  before  un- 
known or  unnoticed  in  England.  As  soon  as  the  public  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  subject,  six  of  the  surviving  oflficers,  of  the 
highest  rank,  who  served  with  Sir  Edward  Packenham,  including 
among  them  Generals  Lambert  and  Keane,  in  a  note  to  Mr. 
Stewart,  which  was  published  by  that  gentleman,  formally  con- 
tradicted this  statement,  and  denied  that  the  army  was  promised 
the  plunder  of  New  Orleans  by  their  commander,  or  that  this 
savage  watch-word  was  issued. 

That  the  British  army  expected  to  pillage  that  ci^  is  certain. 
That  they  would  have  done  so,  per  fas  aui  per  nefas,  had  thenr 
inroad  been  crowned  with  success,  is  but  too  probable.   But  that 
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thig  lure  was  held  out  to  them  bv  their  commander;  that  it  was 
officially  promulgated  in  general  orders ;  and  that  it  was  impress- 
ed  on  their  memory  and  leeling  by  the  very  pass-word,  which  in 
the  excitement  of  the  battle  was  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe ; 
and  above  all,  that  it  was  associated  with  that  unbridled  license, 
which  is  the  hist  and  worst  curse  of  a  lawless  soldiery,  and  the 
last  and  worst  misfortune  of  a  subjugated  city,  we  do  not  believe. 
Such  savage  atrocity  formed  no  part  of  the  character  of  the  En- 
glish General,  still  less  of  his  nation.  It  would  have  doomed  him 
to  everlasting  infamy.  It  would  have  sent  down  his  name  to  all 
after  times  with  the  Attilas  and  the  other  human  monsters,  who 
living,  were  the  curse  of  mankind,  and  dead,  are  monuments  of 
execration.  There  could  not  have  been  wanting,  honourable  men 
enough  in  the  British  army,  who  would  have  denounced  such  a 
leader  to  his  own  government,  to  Christendom,  and  to  posterity. 

But  while  we  give  just  weight  to  the  moral  consiaerations^ 
which  tend  to  shield  the  memory  of  the  British  General  from  this 
imputation,  and  to  the  statement  which  his  surviving  coadjutors, 
men  no  doubt  of  high  personal  and  professional  characters,  have 
made,  we  still  emphatically  repeat,  that  the  British  army  did  ex" 
feci  to  pillage  the  City  ofjSTew  Orleans.  Nor  do  we  understand, 
that  this  fact  is  at  sul  denied  in  the  authorized  contradiction  to 
which  we  have  adverted.  It  is  there  said,  that  a  promise  of  plun- 
der was  not  made  to  the  British  army  by  their  leader.  Be  it  so. 
Whence  the  expectation  came,  we  do  not  know,  nor  do  we  seek 
to  know.  We  deal  with  the  facts,  as  we  find  them.  When  we 
trace  the  previous  conduct  of  a  portion  of  the  force  composing 
this  expedition,  at  Havre  de  Grace,  at  Hampton,  at  Alexandria, 
and  at  many  other  exposed  points  of  our  extensive  coast,  we  may 
well  believe  they  were  prepared,  by  one  consentaneous  feelinff, 
as  we  know  they  were  by  practice,  to  seize  by  the  strong  hand, 
whatever  the  chances  of  war  might  present  to  them. 

Captain  Cooke  says,  "  notwithstanding  all  these  natural  draw- 
backs, the  City  of  New  Orleans,  with  its  valuable  booty  of  mer- 
chandise, was  craved  for  by  the  British,  to  grasp  such  a  prize  by 
a  coup  de  main.**  In  another  place  he  remarks,  "  the  warehouses 
of  the  city  were  amply  stored  with  cotton  to  a  vast  amount,  and 
also  ST^r,  molasses,  tobacco,  and  other  products  of  this  prolific 
soil,"  &c 

The  author  of  the  narrative  of  the  campaigns  of  the  British 
army,  at  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  and  which  first  appeared,  we  believe,  in 
Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  confirms  the  statement  of 
Captain  Cooke.  The  ultra  British  character  of  that  journal  is  a 
sure  guarantee,  that  whatever  is  admitted  into  it,  casting  any  re- 
flection upon  the  national  reputation,  must  at  all  events  be  founds 
ed  in  trum.   This  officer,  in  the  first  extract  we  subjoii^  diseloBes 
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the  pecuniary  expectations  of  the  army  at  the  commenceoieDt  of 
the  expedition,  and  in  the  second,  its  pecuniary  mortiification  at 
the  result. 

**  And  it  appeared,  that  instead  of  a  trifling  affair,  more  tikdu  to 
fill  our  pockets  than  to  add  to  our  renown,  we  had  embarked  in 
an  undertaking  which  presented  difficulties,  not  to  be  surmounted 
ivithout  patience  and  aetermination." 

And  again,  '^  But  our  return  was  far  from  triumphant  We^ 
who  only  seven  weeks  ago,  had  set  out  in  the  surest  confidence  of 
glory,  and  I  may  add  of  emolument  were  brought  back  dispirited 
and  dejected." 

Among  the  letters  intercepted  on  board  the  St  Lawrence,  some 
of  which  we  have  already  introduced,  is  one  from  Colonel  Mal- 
colm, dated  February  11th,  1815,  at  Cumberland  Island,  and  ad- 
dressed to  Rear  Admiral  Malcolm,  in  which  the  writer,  after  ex- 
pressing his  hopes,  that  he  should  soon  hear  of  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans,  adds  tnese  significant  words.  "  It  will  refou  the  troops 
for  all  their  trouble  and  fatigue."  Mr.  Glover  also,  m  his  letter  to 
Captain  Westfall,  an  extract  from  which  is  given  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  observes, — "  My  forebodings  will  not  allow  me  to 
anticipate  either  honour  or  vrcfit  to  the  expedition." 

These  extracts  leave  no  aoubt  of  the  profitable  expectations  of 
the  army — of  the  officers,  be  it  observed,  and  therefore  still  nK>re 
of  the  rank  and  file.  That  a  spirit  of  cupidity  was  awakened  is 
too  certain.  To  what  excesses  it  would  have  led,  had  New  Or- 
leans been  reached,  it  were  now  vain  to  conjecture.  Thanks  to 
its  defenders  it  was  preserved  from  the  fearful  trial. 

The  British  fleet  upon  the  coast  was  not  inactive  during  these 
operations.  It  was  intended  that  a  squadron,  equipped  tor  that 
purpose,  should  enter  the  Mississippi,  and  reducing  the  works  at 
Fort  St  Philip,  ascend  the  river,  and  co-operate  in  the  main  at- 
tack This  fort  was  garrisoned  by  three  hundred  and  sixty-six 
jnen  under  Major  Overton. 

Cieneral  Jackson  was  so  insulated,  that  the  movements  imon  the 
coast  were  concealed  from  him,  and  the  first  certain  intelligence 
he  had  that  the  epemy  had  entered  the  river,  was  from  a  cannon- 
ade which  was  heard  in  the  night  of  the  1 1th,  and  which  was  soon 
understood  to  proceed  from  the  attack  and  defence  of  this  post 
Everv  necessary  precaution  had,  however,  been  previously  taxen, 
and  iTom  the  state  of  the  works,  as  well  as  from  the  character  of 
the  officer  to  whom  their  defence  was  intrusted,  but  little  amflre- 
hension  was  entertained  for  the  consequences.  The  result  did  not 
betray  this  confidence. 

It  appears  that  the  British  squadron  entered  the  river  on  the  9th, 
and  attained  its  position  near  Fort  St  Philip  on  the  11th,  when  a 
fire  was  immediately  opened  upon  the  work.  The  bombardment 
continued  with  more  or  less  activity  during  eight  days,  when  the 
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enemy,  finding  they  had  made  no  serious  impression,  and  being 
annoyed  by  the  bombs  thrown  from  a  large  mortar,  dropped  down 
the  river  and  put  to  sea.  And  so  ended  Uie  naval  co-operation. 

During  some  days  subsequent  to  the  9th,  the  usual  cannonade 
was  continued  from  the  American  lines  upon  the  British  troops. 
This  was  exceedingly  annoying,  and  kept  them  in  a  state  of  fa- 
tigue and  alarm. 

General  Lambert  states,  m  his  despatch  of  January  21st  to  the 
British  secretary  of  state,  that  he  determined  on  the  9th  to  relin- 
cjuish  the  hopeless  enterprise.  The  futility  of  any  further  opera- 
tions must  indeed,  at  that  time,  have  been  sufficiently  obvious.  The 
intermediate  period  between  then  and  the  moment  of  departure, 
was  devoted  to  the  necessary  preparations.  And  it  became  im- 
portant to  conceal  the  design  from  the  Americans  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. The  forward  position  was  therefore  maintained,  while  in 
the  rear  the  most  active  operations  were  going  on.  All  the  ob- 
structions to  a  speedy  movement  were  surmounted;  and  redoubts 
were  erected  to  check  pursuit  These  arrangements  could  not  be 
made  so  secretly  as  not  to  become  known  in  the  American  camp. 
It  was  soon  believed  that  a  retreat  was  meditated  by  the  enemy. 
At  length,  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  they  silently  abandoned  their 
lines,  and  pursuing  the  same  route  which  had  seen  them  advance 
with  hope  and  confidence,  they  reached  the  fleet  without  an- 
noyance. 


Art.  V. — Treatise  on  the  Progress  of  Literature,  and  its  Effects 
on  Society;  includinga  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  English  and 
Scottish  Literature.  Edinburgh  and  London:  1834. 

We  have  been  so  well  pleased  with  this  interesting  and  in- 
structive essay,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  enriching 
our  pages  with  as  much  of  it  as  we  can  transfer  to  them  consist- 
ently with  our  limits;  especially  as  it  will  be  new,  if  we  are  not 
ffreatly  mistaken,  to  nearly  all  of  our  readers,  the  copy,  before  us 
beins  perhaps  the  only  one  which  has  reached  this  country. 

The  object  of  the  author,  as  set  forth  by  himself,  is  in  the  first 
place  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  natural  progress  of  literature, 
considered  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  extension  of  its  influence 
over  society;  and  in  the  second,  to  consider  some  of  its  effects  on 
society,  when  thus  generally  difiused.  The  subiect,  therefore,  of 
the  work,  is  the  principles  and  usual  course  of  that  system  of  ac- 
tion and  reaction  whicn  is  perpetually  going  on  between  literature 
and  society.  '^Literaturey"  he  observes,  **may  be  considered  as 
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tbe  mirror  of  society,  which  reflects^  with  a  mamufying  power^ 

its  prevailing  opinions,  feelings  and  character,  and  shadows  forth 
its  progress  or  its  decline.  Society  affords  the  materials  of  litera- 
ture, furnishes  the  subjects  on  which  it  is  to  operate,  and  mQidds 
likewise  the  understandings  and  characters  of  literary  men,  by 
whose  exertions  it,  in  its  turn,  is  to  be  influenced.  We  may,  there* 
fore,  from  knowing  the  prevalent  character,  opinions  and  pursuits 
of  a  country,  be  able  to  form  some  probable  conjectures  as  to  its 
literature;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  its  literature  oflen 
affords  a  tolerable  criterion  of  its  character.  But,  though  litera^ 
ture  thus  emanates  from  and  receives  its  colour  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  the  character  of  society,  it  likewise  reacts  frequently 
with  great  power  in  forming  or  modifying  that  character." 

Literature,  in  its  popular  and  practical  sense,  according  to  our 
author's  definition,  may  be  said  to  comprehend  all  those  woriis  of 
which  man  is  either  the  subject  or  the  object;  which  relate  to  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  whether  taken  in  the  abstract,  or  as 
exemplified  in  the  constituent  elements,  or  common  relations  of  so- 
ciety, and  in  the  endless  diversities  of  human  character;  or  wtuch 
are  addressed  to  and  intended  to  influence  the  feelings  of  the  hi|- 
man  heart  Science,  on  the  other  hand,  in  its  popumr  sense,  in- 
cludes more  peculiarly  the  relations  and  operations  of  external  ob- 
;jects  and  their  attributes,  independently  of  mind,  or  as  they  are 
mfluenced  solely  by  the  physical  powers  of  man.  This  explanation, 
however,  is  given  more  for  the  sake  of  clearness  than  because  of 
its  importance  in  reference  to  the  view  taken  of  the  influence  of 
literature  in  the  essay;  for  as  its  design  is  to  consider  only  the 
operation  of  literature  on  society,  those  oranches  are  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  attention  which  have  a  direct  practical  influence  on  the  or- 
dinary principles  and  feelings  of  society.  It  is  not  meant  by  thus 
distinguishing  these  popular  branches  of  literature  from  science  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  to  hold  that  those  branches 
of  them  which  involve  discussion,  as  for  instance,  practical  poli- 
tics, ought  not  to  be  conducted  on  scientific  principles — ^the  dis- 
tinction does  not  relate  to  the  principles  on  which  such  discussions 
should  be  conducted,  but  to  the  subject  of  which  they  treat,  vul 
human  nature,  and  the  human  principles  and  feelings  to  which 
they  are  exclusively  addressed. 

Our  author  begins  his  disquisition  with  some  observations  on 
the  general  progress  and  character  of  literature  in  ancient  times, 
I)articularly  in  Greece  and  Rome,  of  which  we  transcribe  a  por- 
tion. 

^'The  expnvsion  of  human  Mmga  u  the  first,  and  roflectiaii  oa  the  vmetplii 
that  direct  thoee  feelings,  may  almost  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  last  apts  which  inaa 
is  inclined  to  perform.  It  is  thereibre  natural  to  suppose  that  those  branches  of  lite- 
rature which  gvre  vent  to  human  passions,  will  spring  first  into  existence,  and  fliat 
Abose  which  proftss  to  analjpe  human  nuttives  and  passions,  will  be  much  later  m 
rwMdiing.maUirit/.  Po^Uy.is  the Vt4nt  ^i&ph^ed.to  ^^pnm  ^  Pmom.of iiM^- 
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either  by  lore,  or  oourure,  or  fear,  is  in  a  certain  decree  poeti<^  The  AcAkieventnte 
«f  faloor  will  probably  form,  about  the  same  time,  a  luligect  of  poetry,  and  thoe  Ihe 
first  epeeies  of  history  will  be  poetical.  The  nature  and  objects  ef  pOefr^  are  deid^ 
mined,  in  some  measure,  by  the  fyrm  of  soelet^  in  which  it  arises.  Where  ohilA 
or  kin^  have  the  only  ascendency,  the  poet  will  delight  to  celebrate  thc^  f  rcndew 
or  achievements.  Thus,  the  only  poets  known  in  the  Highlands  of  ScotiaiS  durilkf 
the  prevalence  of  danship*  wore  those  bards  who  formed  conMitnent  members  of  tin 
household  of  every  chief,  and  whose  duty  it  wee  to  mafnify  their  mastw*s  ejtploitiv 
and  exalt  his  importanoe.  The  fo6krjf  too,  or  romance,  that  prevailed  durinr  tbe 
vigour  of  the  feudal  aristocrocv,  was  directed  chiefly  to  the  exploits  of  thoee  remtbt* 
ad  barons,  who  formed  then  the  most  conspicuous  persons  m  iooiety,  or  were  thi 
priocipal  patrons  of  poets.  The  poems  of  Pindar,  who  flouriehed  at  the  eourt  of  ^« 
racuse,  are  employed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  celebrate  the  monai^Ob  who  wai  hie 
patron.  In  the  days  of  Homer,  on  the  other  hand,  Greece  was  parcelled  out  into'  • 
number  of  petty  states,  which,  while  the^  retained  tba  common  national  charaeter,  haA 
nearlf  equal  pretensions  to  individual  importanocb  Hence  arose  the  IMtad,  which  i# 
eminently  a  national  poeni,  as  its  great  objeet  is  to  celebrate  a  national  ftehieftement^ 
while  its  details  are  occupied  almost  equally  with  the  adventures  add  exploits  of  4tt 
those  different  heroes  who  led  on  the  various  divisions  of  the  Greeiaa  army; 

**  In  what  precise  mode  history  came  to  be  cultivated  separately  from  narrativa 
poetry,  it  is  not  easy  to  coajecture.  Obder  arbitrary  go^emmenfta,  the  mon^ch 
would  naturally  be  poesessed  with  such  aoi  o^nion  of  the  importance  of  his  own  li^ 
and  actions,  as  to  wish  to  see  them  fully  recorded.  Bat  a  regular  chronicle  is  loanL 
festly  incompatible  with  the  inspirations  of  poetry;  and,  therefore,  although'  sudn 
obroAseles  were  probably  written  at  first  in  verse,  tiny  would  soon  assttme  tM  §aM 
of  proee  narrative.  Where  governments  were  firee,  k  would  soon  be  deemed  rmptm^ 
tant  to  write  the  history  of  past  times,  in  order  to  treasure  np  t  store  of  eJ^>erienoe 
fi>r  inture  instruction;  and  as  truth  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  regarded  as  an  imp 
tant  quality  of  history,  the  distinction  betwixt  it  and  poetry  would  sbon  becottie  i 
mrked  than  under  an  arbitrary  government,  since  it  woidd  be  stiB  liass  i 
of  the  embellishments  of  fiction. 
^  **  The  other  branches  of  knowled^  must  have  sprung  up  as  the  necessities  o^  so- 
ciety called  for  them.  Even  the  prmciples  of  morals,  consftlered  as  A  regular  M- 
tem,  have  probabij^  been,  in  many  instances,  coeval  with  and  dependent  on  tfa^  ftt« 
stitatioiis  of  positive  law.  It  would  be  absurd  to  maintain  that  the  meraZ  /M/tl^ 
of  man  originated  in  mere  views  of  convenience  or  expediency.  These  feelings^  m 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  arise  in  all  cases  spontaneously,  without  reference  to  tlieir 
nkmiate  consequences;  but  the  precarious  operation  of  snch  feelings  on  ittdividbalir 
i>  very  diffisrent  firom  the  infloenoe  of  a  system  of  moral  precepts,  providing  fiir  aft 
cases,  and  universally  imperative.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  idea  of  such* 
a  system  should  have  been  formed,  until  the  necessities  of  society  demanded  a  code 
of  positive  laws  to  regulate  those  permanent  rdations  betwixt  individuals,  witbont 
the  adiostment  of  which  society  could  not  exist  The  systems  thus  fimued,  wVk 
ngnid  to  private  rights,  were  probably  the  first  basis  of  those  more  gtaneral  princa- 
f&  of  morals,  which  are  applicable  to  every  possible  relation  betwixt  individualiv 
whether  of  jH'imary  or  subordinate  importance  to  society. 

''Theife  are  many  circumstancos  which  lead  to  tiiis  coneluslon.  At' the  first  jtet^ 
it  is  not  probable  that  nations  in  a  rude  state  could  form  any  precise  idea  of  the  iml' 
versality  of  moral  obligations,  unless  they  were  taufht  such  a  doctrine  bj  positive 
enactments.  Rude  nations  are  governed  more  by  feeling  than  by  principle;  and, 
tlioagh  their  affections  are  often  very  warm  to  those  with  whom  they  are  imntedl. 
altely  eomected,  these  afibctioat  scarcely  operate  at  all  towards  strangen,  and  tlwr 
conceive  themselves  absolved,  with  regard  to  them,  firom  all  moral  <wligation8.  It 
is  well  known  that,  in  many  languages,  the  same  original  word  denotes  a  stranger 
add  an  enemy.  Tlie  disposition  of  ttie  Greeks  to  regard  all  foreign  nations  aa  bar- 
bariamf,  instead  of  bcdng  a  proof  of  their  own  superior  refinement,  was  jpnhMf  a; 
remnant  of  that  hostility  towards  strangers  which  prevail^sd  among  them  when  they 
were  themselves  barbarians.  But  the  avowed  and  unhesitating  cruelty  and  injustioo 
criT  almost  all  barbarous  nations  t^iwicrdB  strangers,  is  too  notorious  to  reqtnre  ifio*. 
tration.  It  is  probably  on  this  Mcoimt,ia  part,  that  the  U^tfrali<Mit«U«il^ 
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turns  preicribe  th6  daties  of  benerolenoe,  as  w«n  as  those  of  justice,  hj  express  en^ 
actment  The  most  perfect  system  of  morality  that  was  ever  promulgated,  viz.  that 
revealed  by  the  Almisrhty  to  the  Jews,  was  enacted  as  matter  of  law.  The  laws  of 
China,  and,  indeed,  the  early  laws  of  many  other  nations,  are  filled  with  the  most 
minute  directions  regarding  those  duties  of  ordinary  life,  which  are  now  considered 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  positive  law.  The  existence  of  such  regulations  in  a  code 
of  laws,  instead  of  affording  evidence,  as  has  been  oflen  supposed,  of  superior  moral 
feelinff  among  any  nation,  ouffht,  perhaps,  to  be  regarded  as  proving  the  reverse, 
since  it  raises  a  presumption  uat  individuals  would  not  attend  to  those  duties  unless 
the  law  prescribed  them.  It  is  only  by  the  progress  of  society  that  moral  feelings 
acquire  such  refinement  and  stabilitv  as  to  lead  individuals  to  the  spontaneous  per- 
formance of  these  duties.  On  the  other  hand,  as  such  duties  do  not,  like  matters  of 
absolute  right,  fi>rm  proper  subjects  for  precise  regulation,  but  must  vary  according 
to  the  perpetually  changing  circumstances  and  relations  of  society,  minute  rules 
with  regard  to  the  performance  of  them  are  felt  to  be  useless  and  vexatious,  because 
they  can  never  suit  exactly  all  the  cases  fer  which  they  are  meant  to  provide;  and 
hence  those  duties  which  have  sometimes  received  the  name  of  imperfect  obligations, 
•re  at  last  eitlier  effaced  altogether  from  codes  of  positive  law,  or  such  codes  oon^ 
tain  nothing  with  regard  to  uem  but  the  announcement  of  general  principles,  leav« 
ing  their  application  to  the  consciences  of  individuals.'* 

With  regard  to  the  diffusion  of  moral  precepts,  and  of  the  other 
branches  of  knowledge  throughout  society  in  ancient  times,  this 
author  remarks  truly,  that  it  could  not  have  been  so  general,  nor 
its  influence  so  strong  and  permanent,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
modem  times,  since  the  invention  of  printing.  During  the  subsist- 
ence of  liberty  in  the  Grecian  republics  and  at  Rome,  the  two 
sras  of  antiquity  most  favourable  to  knowledge,  the  literature  of 
the  lower  classes  must  have  consisted  chiefly  in  what  they  derived 
from  the  theatre  and  other  public  spectacles,  or  from  the  speeches 
of  orators  at  their  popular  assemblies.  The  character  of  literature, 
therefore,  must  have  been  modified  in  a  great  measure,  so  as  to 
suit  the  feelings  and  views  of  the  higher  classes,  to  whom  it  was 
almost  exclusively  addressed.  To  a  certain  extent,  indeed,  true 
moral  principles  must  have  exerted  even  then  an  influence ;  and 
the  situation  of  the  Grecian  republics,  engaged  almost  perpetually 
in  a  contest  for  their  very  existence,  and  of  the  Roman  republic, 
occupied  in  a  continual  struggle  for  dominion,  naturally  prompted 
their  leading  citizens  to  cultivate  a  lofly  and  austere  system  of 
morals.  But  "  there  appears  to  have  been  a  constant  opposition 
between  this  system,  wnich  was  called  for  by  the  necessities  of 
the  state,  and  that  desire  of  unbridled  indulgence  and  ease  among 
the  higher  classes,  which  naturally  lays  hold  of  men  whose  am- 
bition is  apt  to  be  lulled  asleep  when  they  possess  ahready  almost 
all  that  they  can  reasonably  desire.  These  two  opposite  systems, 
under  the  name  of  the  Epicurean  and  the  Stoical,  represented 
the  opposite  inclinations  of  the  leading  ranks  towards  a  life  of 
indulgence,  or  of  severe  and  manly  exertion ;  each  in  its  turn  ob- 
tained a  practical  ascendency,  according  as  the  love  of  pleasure, 
or  ambition  and  patriotism  predominated;  and  the  downfal  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  liberty  was  signalized  by  the  actual,  if  not 
avowed,  ascendency  of  that  system  which  was  most  congenial  to 
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the  slothfulness  of  human  nature,  although  fatal  to  public  spirit 
and  true  energy  of  character.'* 

Both  these  systems,  however,  neglected  in  a  great  measure  to 
cultivate  the  humble  virtues  of  common  life ;  and  we  must  beKeve, 
that  the  state  of  private  morals  among  the  people  at  large,  although 
we  have  no  very  accurate  information  upon  this  subject,  was  at 
a  very  low  ebb  when  they  were  thus  left  without  the  guidance  of 
any  moral  system,  and  without  that  check  of  public  opinion,  so 
efficacious  at  the  present  day,  to  be  swayed  by  the  untaught  and 
uncontrolled  passions  of  individuals.  Among  the  higher  classes  to 
whom  literature  was  accessible,  matters  must  have  been  even 
worse,  for  literature  often  took  a  tinge  from  the  corrupt  and  selfish 
views  of  those  classes  among  whom  its  teachers  wished  to  render 
it  popular,  and  thus,  instead  of  advancing  the  cause  of  virtue,  be- 
came a  standing  apology  for  vice,  and  the  instrument  for  reducing 
it  into  a  system.  The  sects  of  the  sophists,  who  taught  the  Athenian 
youth,  for  money,  to  defend  virtue  and  vice,  knowledge  and  ig- 
norance, with  equal  readiness,  and  of  their  natural  successors,  m& 
sceptics,  who  maintained  that  there  was  actually  no  distinction 
between  these  things,  appear  to  have  been  both  prevalent  and 
formidable. 

**  In  our  times,  luch  opinions  could  not  be  broached  without  ridicule,  even  though 
they  were  used  only  as  an  ingenious  exercise  of  the  understanding ;  but  in  those 
times  they  had  a  serious  practical  effect  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  this  now,  when 
the  conunon  principles  of  morality  are  so  notorious,  that  it  is  scarcely  less  absurd 
to  prove  than  to  dispute  them.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  nothing  similar  has  ever 
occurred  in  modem  times.  For  it  is  well  known,  that  under  the  old  monarchy  of 
France,  those  feelings  of  intrigue  and  selfishness,  which  the  form  of  government 
engendered  amons' uie  higher  classes  of  society,  had  become  so  universal,  that  one 
of  the  most  acute  Frenchmen  of  his  time,  Rochefoucault,  maintained  a  theory  which 
resolved  all  virtue  into  selfishness,  and  which,  however  erroneous  when  taken  with 
reference  to  human  nature  in  general,  was  admitted  to  contain  a  pretty  faithfhl  pic- 
tare  of  the  actual  state  of  French  society.  Such  corruption  in  modem  times,  among 
a  class  of  persons  to  whose  interests  and  habits  it  was  congenial,  mav  enable  us  to 
conceive  how  the  loose  morality  of  the  sophists,  the  epicureans,  and  the  sceptics, 
should  become  &shionable  among  those  persons,  even  in  the  leading  classes  of  the 
ancient  republics,  who  wished  to  attain  power  by  flattering  the  passions  and  vices  <^ 
the  multitude,  or  who  were  anxious  to  find  convenient  topics  for  defending  or  paU 
liating  their  own  vices. 

**  If  such  notions  obtained  fevour  among  tiie  higher  classes,  fi-om  their  tendency 
to  forward  their  selfish  views,  there  was  no  way  of  unmasking  the  deception  to  the 
people  who  were  intended  to  be  its  victims,  except  by  denouncing  it  on  the  stage. 
The  exposure,  therefore,  which  the  doctrines  of  the  sophists  received  in  the  Clouds 
of  Aristophanes,  (notwithstanding  the  unjust  censure  bestowed  in  it  upon  Socrates,) 
appears  to  have  been  necessary  fer  directing  the  public  ridicule  and  indignation 
against  their  pernicious  doctrines.  But  it  is  difficult  for  a  modem  reader  to  feel  the 
mH  effect  of  this  performance,  because  he  is  apt  to  think  the  doctrines  exposed  in 
it  a  great  deal  too  preposterous  even  for  ridicule.  For  the  same  reason,  we  cannot 
easily  go  along  with  the  elaborate  moral  invective  by  which  Juvenal  pursues  the 
flagrant  vices  that  prevailed  among  the  degenerate  Romans  of  his  times.  Their 
vices,  as  well  as  the  doctrines  of  the  sophists,  are  so  repu^ant  to  those  fiimiUar 
maxims  which  have  now  received  the  stamp  of  public  opinion,  that  we  are  apt  to 
consider  a  studied  exposure  of  them  as  flat  and  tedious.  We  do  not  reflect,  thai 
•moDg  the  people  to  whom  this  exposure  was  addrened,  there  was  no  fixed  atudard 
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if  poblie  apinieii  with  regud  to  nortb ;  and  that,  tharefbrey  those  paanra  whiah 
we  undervalue,  aa  contaming  only  a  statement  of  trite  maxima,  oonveyed  to  than 
truths  that  were  by  no  means  trite,  and  must  have  appeared  highly  important.'' 

The  systems  of  morals  of  the  ancients,  were  thus  framed  in  a 
great  measure  to  suit  the  views  and  form  the  characters  of  the 
higher  classes,  rather  than  adapted  to  all  classes  of  society,  and 
to  idl  the  relations  of  ordinary  life ;  and  they  appear,  moreover, 
to  have  been  infected  with  that  love  of  subtlety,  which  so  o^ea 
fnmplanted  the  love  of  truth  in  ancient  systems  of  philosophy— of 
which  the  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics  afford  a  striking  example.  Their 
metaphysics,  instead  of  proceeding  on  the  known  laws  and  ope- 
rations of  the  mind,  diverged  into  mystical  speculations  about  the 
oatqre  of  mind  in  the  abstract  Their  natural  phibsophy,  taken 
in  the  mass,  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  collection  of  plausible  con- 
jectures, not  derived  from  any  serious  investigation  of  truth,  but 
intended  chiefly  to  exercise  the  mind,  and  to  display  ingenuity. 

While  these  branches  of  knowledge  were  thus  unfavourably  in- 
fluenced by  the  peculiar  state  of  society  in  ancient  times,  and  ope- 
rated in  a  corresponding  manner  upon  that  society,  the  same 
cause  produced  very  difierent  effects  in  other  branches.  Dramatic 
poetry  received  the  highest  cultivation  and  improvement  during 
the  continuance  of  Grecian  liberty,  because  that  was  almost  the 
only  kind  of  poetry  which  could  reach  the  people  at  large  by 
means  of  pubUc  exhibitions ;  but  it  was  to  eloquence  that  the  chief 
attention  was  paid,  as  the  grand  instrument  of  ambition  in  states 
where  no  power  could  be  obtained  except  through  the  medium  of 
the  sovereign  people.  Our  author  thinks  that  this  supreme  estima- 
lion  in  which  eloquence  was  held  among  the  Greeks,  was  one 
reason  why  they  made  so  little  progress  in  true  philosophy,  which 
was  cultivated  principally  as  an  exercise  for  sharpening  the  intel- 
lects, and  giving  vigour  to  the  eloquence  of  those  ambitious  young 
men  who  intended  to  take  a  lead  in  public  affairs. 

**  Budi  men,  being  the  chief  pupils  of  the  philosophers,  the  latter  had  the  strongest 
temptaUon  to  make  their  ait  subservient  to  the  views  of  their  pupils ;  and  hoice 
their  ayatems,  instead  of  having  truth  for  their  exclusive  object,  were  apt  to  become 
a  mere  collection  of  topics  for  subUe  controversy  or  rhetorical  declamation.  The 
sophists  proceeded  avowedly  on  this  plan,  and  nothing  but  the  cause  which  haa  been 
now  mentioned  can  account  for  the  ascendency  that  they  unquestionably  held  for 
some  time  at  Athena.  The  Socratic  mode  of  teaching,  though  formed  in  a  great 
measure  by  a  judicious  observation  of  common  life,  was  hj  no  means  free  fhrni  the 
errors  of  the  sophists.  The  system  of  Plato,  though  containing  many  sublime  views 
of  morality,  is  evidently  composed  as  much  with  a  view  to  rhetoriod  effect,  as  for 
the  elucidation  of  truth.  Whatever  be  the  merits  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  as 
an  instrument  of  subtle  disputation,  it  served  no  other  purpose,  for  a  course  of  agea, 
than  to  amuse  and  exercise,  without  enlightening  the  human  mind,  and  no  progresa 
was  ipade  ia  true  knowledge  until  it  had  been  comparatively  neglected.*' 

With  regard  to  the  eifects  of  eloquence  in  ancient  times,  our 
author  \^  inpliijied  to  deeni  them  often  pernicious,  from  the  circtim* 
•taxioes,  that  political  disciMwioB,  taken  in  its  present  sense  of  a 
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free  and  enlightened  investigation  of  the  public  interests,  was  then 
very  little  known ;  that  there  was  then  no  pubKc  to  whom  an  ap- 
peal could  be  made  in  behalf  of  arguments  that  had  been  borne 
down  at  the  moment  by  the  clamour  of  party  contention — the 
great  safeguard  of  the  present  day;  and  that  the  people  were  thus 
often  led  to  outrage  the  most  obvious  principles  of  sense  and 
justice. 

The  plan  of  writing  history  among  the  ancients  is  also  pro- 
nounced to  have  been  extremely  defective.  Our  author  lays  it 
down  as  a  general  maxim,  that  no  history  will  ever  embrace  any 
objects  except  those  which  the  feelings  or  necessities  of  the  peopfe 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  have  point^  out  as  important ;  the  his- 
torian being  guided  by  this  principle  alone  in  selecting  from  the 
mass  of  past  events  those  which  are  worthy  of  being  narrated. 

**  On  this  principle,  the  historians  of  ancient  times  cannot  be  expected  to  throw 
much  light  on  the  progress  of  national  wealth,  on  the  improvement  or  decline  of 
national  cbaraeter,  on  the  insensible  changes  which  took  place  in  the  condition  of 
the  people,  or  particular  classes  of  them,  and  on  the  practical  operation  of  oertain 
parts,  or  the  wnole  svstem  of  government;  or,  in  short,  on  almost  any  of  those  im* 
portant  general  results  relative  to  the  condition  and  character  of  a  country,  which 
are  derived  from  eomparinff  its  statistics  at  different  periods.  There  were  no  sati*. 
&ctory  materials  for  such  discussions,  because  neither  had  the  public  attention  been 
directed  to  them,  nor  was  there  the  same  facility  in  accumulating  materials  that 
there  is  now,  when  the  press  secures  the  preservation  of  important  documents  on 
every  subject  Very  little  light  was  then  thrown  even  on  the  peculiarities  and 
efaanffes  of  national  manners  at  different  periods.  In  short,  historians  had  not  then 
acquired  that  reflective  power  which  enables  them  to  contemplate  the  general  oha 
racter  of  one  period,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  character  of  another  period,  as  su- 
perinduoed  by  different  circumstances.  Their  attention  was  directed  chiefly  to  the 
course  of  public  events,  or  to  the  delineation  of  those  characters  who  had  figured 


OB  the  theatre  of  puUic  life,  while  they  scarcely  attempted  as  yet  to  form  an  esti- 
mate  of  the  change  which  public  events,  coupled  with  many  other  causes,  more 
latent,  though  not  less  powerfol,  were  perpetually  effecting  on  the  national  condi- 


fkm  and  character.  Historians  then  professed  to  tell  the  story  of  the  times,  with 
raeh  an  explanation  of  the  causes  of  events  as  was  neeeasary  to  make  the  narrative 
inteUigiUe.  This  explanation  of  causes,  when  made  with  such  limited  views,  be- 
name  naturally  rather  the  object  of  ingenious  conjecture  than  of  philosophical  ia- 
veatagation.  indeed  it  is  only  at  a  very  recent  period  that  the  true  philosophical 
ands  and  mode  of  writing  history  have  been  either  understood  or  exemplified ;  and 
the  views  of  historians  on  this  subject  have  always  grown  more  enlarged,  in  pro- 
portion as  all  the  great  questions  of  government,  of  public  policy,  of  pohtioal  econo- 
my, and  of  national  character,  have  been  opened  to  the  fViliest  discussion.** 

Nevertheless,  who  can  deny  the  assertion  of  our  author,  that 
with  all  these  defects,  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  attamed 
to  astonishing  excellence ;  or  refuse  to  agree  with  him,  that  any 
person  who  surveys  the  prodigious  alacrity  and  success  wim 
which  literature  of  all  kincLs  was  cultivated  bpth  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  especially  in  the  former — their  excellence  in  poetry,  paint- 
ii^,  eloquence,  and  all  the  arts  that  elevate  or  adorn  life,  and  the 
Bumber  of  admirable  monuments  in  these  arts,  which  they  have 
twismitted  through  the  wreck  of  ages  and  of  barbaxismr-<can 
^eyer  cease  to  wonder,  that  even  the  breath,  of  liberty  should  have 
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infused  such  a  sudden  and  gigantic  vigour  into  the  human  mind, 
and  brought  man  so  rapidly  to  perfection. 

The  resurrection,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  ancient  literature  in 
Europe,  after  it  had  long  lain  buried  and  neglected,  produced 
effects  equally  rapid  and  prodigious.  A  new  day  then  burst  on 
society,  and  a  love  of  letters  was  revived,  which  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing and  working  miracles  to  the  present  moment  The  ab- 
sorbing devotion  which  was  at  first  paid  to  the  master-pieces  of 
antiquity,  did  not  tend,  says  our  author,  to  fetter  the  free  exercise 
of  the  human  faculties,  as  it  might  probably  have  done,  if  the  puUic 
taste  and  habits  of  thinking  had  been  previously  formed  by  them. 
The  European  nations  brought  to  the  study  of  this  literature,  a 
character,  habits  of  thinking,  and  a  course  of  history  and  tradi- 
tion, which  were  quite  original ;  and  hence  its  introduction  served 
not  to  fetter  but  to  invigorate  their  powers  of  thought,  by  opening 
up  new  fields  of  research  and  illustration.  The  ages  of  learning 
which  followed,  were  thus  most  eminently  distinguished  for  intet 
lectual  exertion  and  scientific  discovery.  The  invention  of  printing 
nearly  at  the  same  moment,  was  of  immense  efficaciousness  in 
diffusing  knowledge  and  inspiring  literary  ambition.  It  produced 
an  entirely  new  condition  of  things,  in  which  the  influence  of  lite- 
rature on  society  was  astonishingly  increased,  and  their  mutual 
relations  entirely  altered. 

Our  author  here  devotes  a  section  to  a  contrast  between  the 
general  characteristics  of  ancient  and  modem  literature,  the  whole 
of  which  is  well  worth  transcribing. 

**  In  physical  science,  although  it  is  impossible  to  ^  its  actoal  boundaries,  theie 
are  certain  apparent  limits  which  it  is  the  first  object  of  human  exertion  to  reach, 
and,  after  reaching  them,  the  mind  is  naturally  turned  from  exploring  the  bounds^ 
ries  of  science,  to  arrange  and  account  fot  its  details,  till  these  details  elicit  neir 
pinciples,  which  lead  to  unexpected  discoveries,  and  perhaps  ^de  the  philosopher 
mto  another  tract  of  general  speculation,  far  beyond  those  limits  which  he  had  fi«- 
merly  fixed  as  the  boundaries  of  science.  Thus,  since  the  time  of  those  splendid 
discoveries  which  Newton  made,  apparently  on  the  confines  of  nature,  the  attention 
of  philosophers  has  been  engaged  in  verifymg  and  following  out  his  discoveriee,  and 
more  peculiarly  has  been  directed  to  the  details  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  al- 
though many  general  principles,  which  have  been  unexpectedly  elicited  from  the 
researches  made  in  both  these  branches  of  science,  give  leason  to  believe  that  new 
general  laws  may  yet  be  unfolded  with  regard  to  the  operations  of  nature,  in  depart. 
mentB  where  her  workings  were  supposed,  in  former  times,  to  be  wrapt  in  impene- 
trable mystery.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  properly  said,  that  even  physical  science 
has  any  definite  boundaries.  It  may  be  assumed,  however^  that  during  the  period 
when  philosophy  is  directed  exclusively  to  the  details  of  science,  (however  uselbl 
this  may  be  in  collecting  materials  for  the  use  of  future  discoverers,)  there  is  not 
room  for  cultivating  the  same  vigour  and  comprehension  of  mind  that  are  called 
into  exercise  hj  an  investigation  of  the  great  general  laws  of  nature.  The  chemiols 
and  mineralogists  of  modern  times  have  not  produced  any  philosopher  worthy  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  rank  with  Bacon  or  Newton.  But  the  case  is  very  difierent  with 
literature.  The  general  laws  of  the  human  mind  are  in  themselves  sufficiently 
simple,  and  the  great  effort  consists  in  tracing  their  precise  operation  through  afi 
the  complicated  relations,  and  manifi»ld  diversities  of  character,  which  society  pre. 
Milts  to  OS.    In  literature,  which  is  intended,  aooording  to  Uie  ddbdtioD  almdy 
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tflteii,  either  to  act  upon  or  to  unfold  the  prindplefl  of  hnman  nature,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  greater  the  store  of  illustrations  with  reg^ard  to  human  character,  that  is 
either  derired  from  past  experience,  or  furnished  by  actual  observation,  the  more 
ample  will  be  the  means  for  elucidating  human  character,  and  the  more  diversified 
will  be  those  channels  through  which  an  influence  may  be  produced  upon  human 
feelinn.  Nor  is  there  any  truth  in  the  notion,  which  has  been  often  entertained, 
that  tne  accumulation  of  materials  with  regard  to  minute  views  of  human  charac- 
ter, necessarily  distracts  the  attention  from  its  grander  features,  and  that  literature 
will  be  engrossed,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  with  exact  and  ftithfiil  portraits  of  pri- 
vate sode^,  rather  than  be  led  to  a  delineation  of  those  great  passions  of  enterprise, 
ambition,  or  vengeance,  which  agitate  its  master-spirits.  This  notion  has  arisen 
from  supposing  mat  society  could  not  afford  j|eniu8  enoush,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  for  exploring  these  two  distinct  paths  ofliterature.  But  there  is  undoubtedly 
onite  enough  of  genius  to  cultivate  both  departments,  whenever  there  is  a  sufficient 
demand  and  a  strong  enoujrh  inducement  for  it ;  that  is,  whenever  there  are  suffi- 
cient materials  in  society  £r  the  delineation  of  both  the  classes  of  characters  now 
alluded  to,  and  when  the  actual  feelings  of  society  enable  them  to  relish  such  de- 
lineations. 

**  The  course  which  literature  has  taken  since  the  revival  of  letters,  affords  a 
striking  illustration  of  many  of  these  remarks.  In  ancient  times,  among  the  domi- 
nant and  ambitious  classes,  there  was  a  great  want  of  materials  fot  the  interesting 
delineation  of  human  character.  In  the  first  phice,  the  originals  to  be  met  with 
among  these  classes  did  not  present  the  same  diversity  or  interest  as  in  more  mo- 
dern times.  Their  life  appears  to  have  been  much  more  public  than  ours— directed 
more  to  public  objects,  and  agitated  by  public  interests — and  unfolded  rather  before 
the  eyes  of  society  at  large,  than  in  the  bosom  of  private  or  domestic  life.  Hence 
their  system  of  manners  was  formed,  more  than  ours,  on  one  undeviating  stand* 
ard,  such  as  regulates  the  eccentricities,  but  likewise  impairs  the  originality  of  in- 
dividual character.  There  was,  indeed,  a  certain  diversity  oS  character,  because 
each  person,  according  to  the  infinite  varieties  of  human  temper  and  constitution, 
must  have  been  humUe  or  ambitious,  courageous  or  cowardly,  frank  or  dissem- 
bling, temperate  or  debauched ;  and  deviations  from  morals  were  much  less  effectU' 
aHy  checked  than  in  modem  times,  because  there  was  no  precise  moral  standard 
to  regulate  public  opinion.  But  diversities  of  character  were  not  allowed  to  exhibit 
their  fiill  effect  in  the  freedom  of  wdinary  society.  The  public  signs  of  them  were 
earefully  suppressed,  so  as  to  model  the  character  according  to  the  standard  recog- 
nised in  society ;  and  they  were  ultimately  developed  rather  in  the  gradual  prosecu- 
tion of  those  public  schemes  which  formed  the  great  objects  of  attention,  than  in 
that  free  undisguised  fashion  which  could  render  them  fit  objects  for  poetical  display 
or  dramatic  exhibition.  It  was  in  the  forum  or  the  popular  assemblies  that  the 
leading  men  of  Greece  and  Rome  devebped  their  characters  and  views ;  and  then 
they  were  too  much  engaged  in  acting  a  part  before  the  world,  to  give  way  to  the 
undisguised  workings  of  meir  individual  passions  or  propensities. 

**  ifoT  did  private  or  domestic  society  afford  much  greater  scope  for  the  varieties 
of  individual  character.  There  were  two  striking  finitures  of  distinction  between 
the  private  society  of  ancient  and  of  modern  times,  viz.  the  institution  of  slavery, 
and  the  subjection  of  the  fomale  sex.  A  Greek  in  his  own  house,  was  not,  as  in  ue 
present  times,  a  father  or  husband,  giving  vent  to  all  his  peculiarities  of  character 
among  beings  to  whom  he  is  under  no  disguise,  because  he  is  united  to  them  by  the 
dosest  bon<i8  of  intimacy  and  affection,  lie  was  rather  a  master  amon^  slaves,  or 
a  being  of  a  superior  order,  whose  object  it  was  to  inspire  such  an  awe  into  his  re- 
lations of  the  other  sex,''as  might  preserve  that  ascendency  which  the  laws  of  society 
had  given  to  him.  The  condition  of  the  Athenian  women  and  slaves  fully  justifioi 
these  remarks.  So  does  the  condition  of  the  Spartan  slaves.  The  women  of  Sparta 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  more  liberty  and  importance  than  in  any  other  of  the  Grecian 
states;  but  their  intercourse  vrith  the  other  sex  did  not  seem  to  proceed  on  the  re- 
fined prindples  of  modem  times.  It  was  rather  the  privilege  of  a  sex  which  was 
counted  the  equal  of  the  male  sex,  because  it  was  allowed  to  emulate  them  in  ffiaseu. 
itne  qualities.  Those  women  that  appear  to  have  attracted  most  attention  at  Athens, 
were  courtesans,  who,  being  fi«e  from  the  ordinary  restraints  imposed  on  their  sex^ 
betook  tfaismsQhres  to  those  arts  and  accompjishnwrnts  whidi  were  best  fitted  to  capti* 
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Tito.  This,  u  wdl  u  many  oUier  circiinMtanMfl  which  nii|^l  be  mcEtigMd,  abtir 

the  sabordinate  character  in  which  the  tez  generally  wae  regarded. 

^  In  Rome  the  female  character  ^>pears  to  have  been  in  higher  eatimatioiif  and 
the  charaeten  of  Cornelia,  Lucretia,  Tullia,  and  Portia,  most  at  onoe  oeeaf  to  eveiy 
scholar  tM  atrikinr  ezamplee  of  female  heroism  and  pore  domestie  aflfeetion.  Bni 
these  cases,  thoagh  illustrating  the  improvement  which  must  have  taken  piece  be^ 
&re  they  could  have  occurred,  were  probably  exceptions  from  the  general  style  ef 
manners  even  at  Rome. 

**  The  Romans,  in  their  virtuous  days,  appear  to  have  treated  the  female  sex  with 
a  severe  and  jealous  afiection,  as  weak  and  interesting  ereatorse,  who  demanded 
every  degree  of  kindness,  but  who  were  required,  for  their  own  sakes,  to  be  lu^i  in 
a  state  of  perpetud  pupilage.  The  fOtria  p9U§taa,  according  to  the  old  law  oT 
Rome,  was  extensive,  giving  a  father  the  almost  unlimited  dkr^Dsal  both  of  the  per-^ 
sons  and  the  fortunes  of  his  children.  But  the  inequality  which  then  subsietsd  be* 
tween  the  two  sexes,  is  illustrated  meet  strikingly  by  this  ciicuraetanee,  that  the 
wife  was  considered  as  a^liia  /efniZtas,  placed  as  absolut^y  at  the  Reposal  of  her 
husband  as  any  of  her  own  daughters — ^not  the  equal  partner  of  his  fortune  ind  e^ 
fections,  but  his  humble  vassal,  who  passed  under  hu  dominion,  as  the  old  forrav 
indicate,  by  a  process  <^  bargam  and  sale,  and  remained  thenceforward  akaeiC  en- 
tirely at  his  disposaL  In  later  times,  the  extent  of  the  patria  jpstfsetes  was  in  a  gieal 
degree  abridged,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  from  the  progress  of  refinement,  (thougb 
that  must  have  contributed  to  it  m  some  degree,)  as  beeanse,  through  the  eormptica 
of  manners,  such  a  power  was  liabfe  to  be  more  frequently  abased  than  it  had  been 
in  older  and  simpler  times.  This  relaxation  of  authority,  coupled  with  the  freedcea 
of  divorce,  gave  certainly  to  rich  wives  a  greet  degree  both  of  liberty  and  power.^ 
But  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  prepared  for  it  bjr  a  gradual  elevation  of  the  fe^ 
male  cliaracter  in  the  scale  of  society;  for  the  Romssi  wivee,  in  the  decline  of  the 
republic,  and  much  more  afrer  its  extinction,  became  notorious  for  their  avowed  and 
shameless  profligacy.  Their  influence  in  thoee  later  timee  arose  entirely  from  tfislr 
riches  or  their  personal  charms,  and  was,  in  no  respect,  founded  on  that  pnre  ajid 
disinterested  affection  which  forms,  in  modern  times,  the  great  source  of  oonniikial 
hsppiness.  In  this  state  of  matters,  as  well  as  in  more  ancient  times,  marriage  mxuk 
have  been  rather  an  object  of  bargain  betwixt  parents  and  relations,  than  Hm  rssdH 
of  genuine  attachment  The  personal  influence  of  woman  over  the  happineas  of  thai 
relation  must  have  been  in  a  great  measure  excluded,  and  it  would  nnturaHy  be  eon* 
aidered  as  weakness  to  give  way  to  it 

**  We  can  easily  conceive,  then,  what  a  source  of  interest  was  cut  off  from  aD 
fictitious  representations,  if  we  reflect  how  tame  and  insipid  our  modem  dramas  and 
novels  would  become  by  omitting  those  parts  of  the  plot  which  depend  on  kyve.  D»> 
mestic  society,  too,  must  have  wanted  almost  all  the  variety  and  charm  which  ii 
has  in  modern  times.  At  home,  as  well  as  in  public,  men  associated  with  each  other 
alone  on  equal  terms;  but  male  society  wants  that  undisguised  freedom  and  ease 
which  constitute  the  charm  of  female  society.  Men  cross  each  other  too  roach  in 
the  ordinary  interests  of  life,  to  throw  aside  all  reserve  even  in  private  society;  and 
it  is,  besides,  difficult  to  get  quit  of  the  influence  exerted  over  us  by  the  intereste 
and  passions  of  the  world,  when  we  are  in  the  society  of  those  very  persona  by 
whose  con^ietition  these  passions  are  ofbea  excited.  Nothing  can  charm  man  inU> 
a  forgetfulneas  of  this  influence,  but  an  equal  unrestrained  mtercourse  with  a  dif- 
ferent sex,  who  have  little  concern  with  our  worldly  cares,  except  the  interest  which 
affection  leads  them  to  take,  and  whose  fascination  perpetually  entices  ns  into  • 
world  of  their  own,  where  the  volsar  interests  of  life  cease  to  intrude,  or  where  fhey 
are  treated  with  that  lightness  ana  uncxmoem  which  the  maxims  of  true  philoeophyf 
as  well  as  the  buoyaney  of  female  gaie^,  teach  us  to  observe  towards  them.  It  m 
difficult  to  conceive  a  number  of  men  relinquishing  all  idea  of  business  or  discussion^ 
and  devoting  themselves  to  society,  entirely  for  tne  purpose  of  mutual  amusement. 
1^  Eveiy  thing  that  can  be  called  conversation,  as  distinct  from  businese  or  serious  disK. 
cussioa-^aU  those  light  and  brilliant  topics  which  float  on  the  snrfiice  of  the  mind^ 
and  relieve  it  from  the  burden  of  weightier  cares,  by  calling  the  jud^fment  end  fimey 
into  gentle  exercise,  without  engrossing  us  too  much  by  Sieir  intnnsic  importnnc* 
-*in  short,  ahnost  aU  that  we  knew  or  wit^  fancy,  or  amusement  in  oonvenalianv 
may  be  refersed  either  diiectly  to  our  desire  of  pleasing  the  oOm  sex^or  to  tiwt 
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taste  for  fight  eonvenation  which  habitaal  intercoone  with  them  hu  pitduoed* 
Besides,  the  whole  class  of  habits  and  feelings  arising'  oat  of  domestic  relations,  a 
gfeat  deal  of  what  is  connected  with  that  department  which  may  be  called  charaC' 
ter»in  other  words,  what  gives  life  and  interest  to  one-half  of  our  ordinary  dramas 
and  novels,  arises  from  the  infloenoe  which  women  exert  in  society,  and  must  have 
been  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  unknown  in  ancient  times. 

^  There  is  another  eouroe  of  interest  in  fictitious  compositions  from  which  the 
«ncients  were  in  a  great  measure  cut  off.  It  is  evident  that,  when  literature  is 
widely  diffused,  a  boundless  store  of  character  is  furnished  to  the  poet  and  drama- 
tist from  the  middle  aitd  even  from  the  lower  classes  of  society.  Unless  there  is 
some  degree  of  literature  among  these  classes,  the  characters  drawn  from  them  can- 
not possess  that  variety  or  liveliness  of  fancy  which  never  exist  without  some  degree 
of  mental  activity;  the  only  other  interest  connected  with  them  must  be  that  arising 
from  their  situation,  or  from  the  simple  feelings  that  spring  up  spontaneously  in  un- 
cultivated  minds,  both  of  which  sources  of  interest  are  very  soon  exhausted.  Butf 
from  the  state  of  literature  in  ancient  times,  the  lower  or  even  the  middle  classes 
did  not  afford  great  variety  of  character  for  the  poet  or  the  dramatifit  Their  chief 
characters  were  drawn  fi^m  the  higher,  who  were  then  the  only  educated  classes* 
Persons  of  low  rank,  indeed,  were  often  introduced  into  the  Greek  comedies;  but 
they  seldom  or  never  possessed  the  attributes  of  what  we  call  charaeter»^  i.  e.  those 
Mciiliaf  ities  which  distinguish  them  from  all  other  indvoidtuils.  They  were  either 
introduced  as  slaves  or  confidants,  merely  to  perform  certain  tasks  assigned  to  them, 
or  as  personifications  of  cortain  j^neral  qualities,  which  were  rather  prevalent  in 
the  community  than  peculiar  to  individuals,  as  the  characters  of  a  parasite,  a  glut- 
ton, a  flatterer,  &c.  There  was  no  Bardoljgb,  Pistol,  or  Mine  Host  of  the  Garter, 
who  stood  out  distinguished  by  the  strcmigest  marks  of  individuality  from  all  other 
persons  of  the  same  class.  The  truth  is,  that  the  lower  classes  furnished  then  very 
lew  individuals  who  were  fit  subjects  for  poetical  or  dramatic  representation.  The 
general  diffusion  of  literature  in  modern  times  has  given  an  impulse  to  the  under- 
standings of  all  classes,  which  renders  it  possible  to  discover  materials  for  amusing 
the  &ncy,  even  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  lowest  class;  and,  in  a  still  more  eminent 
degree,  it  has  established  a  community  of  thought  and  feeling  among  all  classes, 
wUch  renders  the  lowest  objects  of  curiosity  and  interest  to  me  very  highest,  and 
leads  them  to  delight  in  selecting  from  all  classes  of  society  illustrations  of  the  end- 
less varieties  of  human  nature.  In  ancient  times,  when  literature  was  almost  un- 
known among  the  lower  classes,  there  was  not  sufficient  variety  of  character  among 
them  to  give  scope  for  much  interesting  delineation;  and  the  higher  classes,  bein? 
then  in  exclusive  possession  of  learning,  must  have  had  much  less  sympathy  with 
them  than  we  have,  being  separated  from  them  by  the  barrier  which  always  sub- 
sists betwixt  knowledge  and  ignorance.  The  higher  classes  would  then  be  apt  to 
consider  themselves  as  the  only  fit  objects  of  dramatic  or  poetical,  as  well  as  of  real 
and  ordinary  interest.  The  poet  and  dramatist  of  those  times  were  thus  cut  off  from 
a  resource  which,  in  modern  times,  at  least,  affords  by  far  the  greatest  variety  of 
original  characters;  since  those  who  are  below  the  art&cial  control  of  society  and 
fiubion,  may  be  expected  to  display  their  native  dispositions  in  perfect  force  and 
freedom,  without  bein^  restrained  by  the  fixed  standard  of  manners  which  is  often 
enforced  among  the  higher  classes,  so  as  to  refine  away  all  their  strength  and  ori- 
nnality  of  character.  The  ancient  drama,  therefore,  with  the  slight  exception  which 
has  been  already  noticed  as  applicable  to  some  of  their  comedies,  contains  none  of 
those  amusing  persons  caUed  originals,  whose  comic  peculiarities  of  temper  and  db- 
position,  arising  fi*om  the  singdarity  of  their  condition  or  habits,  and  developed 
without  control  are  often  brought  to  bear  with  the  most  delightful  effect  on  the 
incidents  of  our  modern  plays  and  novels.  One  great  object  of  ancient  dramas  and 
poems  was  to  carry  their  heroes  through  a  certain  series  of  adventures,  during  which 
the  chief  interest  depended  on  the  situation  rather  than  the  characters;  whereas  now 
the  fund  of  character  is  so  exuberant  and  various,  that  the  principal  purpose  of  & 
vtory  often  is,  rather  to  afford  scope  for  the  development  of  character,  than  to  pre- 
sent the  spectator  or  reader  with  a  skilful  combination  oH  interesting  adventures. 

**  In  the  third  place,  the  want  of  printing  deprived  the  ancients  altogether  of  those 
numerous  memorials  of  private  character  m  almost  aU  classes  of  life  which  exist  at 
present  in  so  much  profbsion.   The  press  brings  books  so  efunly  within  the  reaeb 
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of  all  classes,  that  they  are  innndated  with  magfazines,  lives,  memoirs,  eorrespm- 
denoe,  travels,  anecdotes,  and  all  kinds  of  facts  which  tend  to  illustrate  private  his- 
tory or  character;  and  this  kind  of  reading  is  most  popular  among-  the  most  nume- 
rous class,  who  resort  to  literature  chiefly  as  an  amusement  for  their  leisure  hoursi, 
without  wishing  to  incur  the  labour  of  severe  thought  or  continued  attention.  These 
productions,  containing  illustrations  of  characters  in  every  class  of  life,  afford  aa 
mvaluable  repository  to  the  poet  or  novelist,  who  wishes  to  delineate  such  charac- 
ters. But  of  such  a  resource  the  ancients  were  in  a  great  measure  deprived;  for  the 
enormous  expense  of  the  only  kind  of  publication  which  was  then  known,  operated 
as  a  prohibition  against  aU  such  works.  Little  rubbish  could  then  be  admitted  into 
literature:  it  was  necessary  to  refine  awa^  the  dross,  and  bring  the  ore  to  the  great- 
est value  and  smallest  bulk,  before  risking  the  expensive  process  of  publicaUon. 
Works  were  thus  brought  before  the  literary  world  of  those  times  more  perfect  than 
at  present  But  no  admission  was  allowed  to  those  less  perfect  works  now  men- 
tioned, which,  though  sometimes  of  small  literary  merit  in  themselves,  are  invalua.- 
ble  as  affording  materials  for  the  elucidation  of  character.  The  poets,  therefore,  or 
dramatists  of  ancient  times,  had  scarcely  any  materials  for  this  purpose,  except  those 
which  were  afforded  by  tradition  or  by  their  own  observation.  Even  under  such 
disadvantages,  the  dramatist  might  afford  a  glimpse  of  the  passing  manners  of  the 
times,  and,  accordingly,  the  best  view  which  we  have  of  these  is  to  be  found  in  some 
of  the  Greek  comedies.  But  it  must  occur  to  every  person  conversant  with  modem 
dramas  or  novels,  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  lields  for  poetical  or  dramatic  re- 
presentation is  afforded  by  thoee  manners  or  characters  which  are  passing,  or  have 
just  passed  away,  and  wmch,  in  that  situation,  enable  the  poet  or  novelist  to  throw 
the  strongest  mutual  light  on  them,  and  upon  existing  manners  and  characters,  by 
a  comparison  and  contrast  of  both.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  national  manners 
afford  the  most  abundant  food  for  philosophical  reflection;  and  many  of  our  best 
dramas,  as  well  as  those  historical  novels  with  which  the  world  has  been  lately  dai- 
sied and  delighted,  give  striking  proofs  that  they  likewise  furnish,  when  viewed  in 
this  light,  the  most  fruitful  source  of  fictitious  interest.  BEut  the  ancient  poet  or  phi- 
losopher could  scarcely  have  recourse  to  such  a  view  of  national  manners,  either  as 
a  means  of  poetical  interest  or  of  general  speculation.  Whatever  information  he 
had  with  regard  to  national  character  beyond  the  scope  of  his  own  experience,  was 
not  derived  fh>m  records  taken  at  Uie  time  by  eye-witnesses  or  cotemporaries,  bat 
was  either  drawn  from  tradition,  or  from  the  works  of  former  dramatists,  historians, 
or  philosophers,  who  introduced  the  subject  incidentally,  with  a  view  to  some  other 
purpose  that  they  had  in  view,  and  were  hence  probably  warped  in  their  statement 
by  the  design  or  hypothesis  to  which  they  made  it  subordinate.  Any  materials, 
therefore,  which  the  ancients  possessed  on  the  subject  now  in  question  most  have 
been  vastly  inferior  in  authenticity,  in  variety,  and  in  interest,  to  thoee  immense 
magazines  of  information  regarding  every  thing  that  can  throw  light  upon  cotem- 
porary  manners,  whether  public  or  domestic,  with  which  the  literary  worid  is  in- 
undated. 

**  The  effect  of  the  press  both  in  enlarging  the  circle  of  thoee  human  intellects 
and  feelings  upon  which  literature  operates,  and  in  augroentinff  prodigiously  that 
store  of  human  characters  in  all  ranks  of  society  from  which  literature  draws  its 
richest  illustrations,  appeared  soon  after  the  revival  of  letters,  in  the  intimate  con- 
nexion which  was  then  established,  and  has  been  since  preserved  and  constantly 
extended,  betwixt  the  literature  of  each  nation,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  national 
character.  At  first,  it  seems  to  have  been  attempted,  as  was  natural,  to  fiishion 
modern  literature  entirely  afler  classical  models,  and  to  divest  it  of  almost  all  refer- 
ence to  the  character  or  usages  of  the  nation  where  it  took  its  rise.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult, even  yet,  to  perceive  the  transition  from  that  period,  when  literature  was  merely 
an  imitation  of  antiquity,  to  that  period  when  the  literature  of  each  nation  acquired 
a  distinct  individual  character.  Latin  was,  at  first,  and  in  some  nations  till  no  very 
remote  period,  the  only  literary  language,  and  the  only  medium  to  which  learnt 
men  intrusted  those  works  that  they  conceived  to  be  worthy  of  immortality.  This 
custom  remained  longest  in  Germany,  and  it  is  only  indeed  within  the  last  century, 
that  the  national  literature  of  that  country  has  sprung  up  into  a  late  though  gigantic 
and  vigorous  growth.  France,  at  a  very  early  period,  nominally  threw  off  such  an 
intelleofeaal  subjection,  altiiough  it  has  really  continoed,  even  tin  oar  day,  in  con- 
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jnnetioii  with  the  peoafiar  condition  of  French  society,  to  fetter  and  restiam  the 
vigour  of  literature.  Tbe  literature  of  England,  though  enriched,  from  an  early  pe- 
riod, with  works  truly  national,  did  not  become  completely  so  till  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. Spanish  and  Portugese  literature  appears  to  have  become  very  soon  perfectly 
national,  although  tlie  umted  weight  of  temporal  and  spiritual  bondage  soon  put  a 
stop  to  its  premature  growth.  But  the  country  that  soonest  broke  the  trammels  of 
the  classics,  and  aspired  aAer  a  literature  in  a  great  degree  national,  was  Italy,  the 
first  country  on  whjoh  reviving  literature  dawned.  Some  of  her  early  poets  regret- 
ted the  necessity  of  writing  in  their  native  dialect,  in  order  to  comply  with  national 
prejudices,  instead  of  committing  their  works  entirely  to  the  language  of  ancient 
Rome — ^little  thinking  that  their  Latin  works  would  in  a  few  centuries  be  forgotten, 
while  these  vernacular  works  which  they  tmdervalued,  would  be  the  only  enduring 
monameats  of  their  fiime.  But  Italian  literature  did  not  then  confine  itself  to  poetry, 
fthhoufh  her  greatest  poets  have  been  always  popular  among  all  ranks  in  that  coun- 
try, fi  was  mere,  too,  that  those  novels  or  tales  were  first  cultivated,  which  are 
fitted  to  attract  every  class  of  society,  because  they  reflect  the  manners  of  all  classes. 
This  species  of  writing  reached  great  perfection  in  Italy  before  literature  had  at- 
tained that  maturity  in  any  other  country  of  Europe  which  could  enable  it  to  emu- 
late the  excellence  which  that  country  so  early  reached  in  poetry.  At  that  time, 
the  poetry  of  most  countries  in  Europe  was  confined  to  the  rude  though  occasionally 
vigorous  effusions  of  wandering  minstrels,  and  their  metrical  tales  were  afierwarM 
extended  into  voluminous  romances  in  prose,  which  reflected  those  notions  of  love, 
war,  and  chivalrv,  that  were  universally  prevalent,  from  the  existing  state  of  society. 
At  a  later  period,  (though  during  the  full  vigour  of  the  system  of  chivalry,)  the  same 
manners  and  feelings  were  copied  more  to  the  life  from  the  actual  frame  of  society, 
in  the  form  of  memoirs  of  the  times,  such  as  those  of  Comines  and  Froissart  Such 
annaliflfts  are  by  far  the  most  instructive  as  well  as  amusing  historians  of  those 
times.  There  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  in  those  times  only  two  kinds  of  histo- 
rians. There  was  the  dull  monkish  chronicler,  who  compiled  in  his  cell  records  of 
what  appeared  to  him  the  principal  transactions  of  the  world  he  had  lefl,  but  which 
reflected  the  **  form  and  pressure"  of  his  times  far  more  imperfectly  than  the  light 
of  dav  was  conveyed  to  himself  through  the  dim  and  distorted  reflection  of  his  own 
Gothic  casements.  The  only  other  historian  was  the  warrior,  or  man  of  the  world, 
who  set  down  at  his  leisure  moments  the  chief  matters  that  had  occurred  under  his 
own  observation,  and  who,  narrating  them  to  the  world,  tliat  thus  became  his  con- 
fessors, with  the  frank  and  open  spirit  in  which  his  own  part  of  the  narrative  had 
been  acted,  conveyed  to  after  times  the  more  faithfully,  because  unconsciously,  a 
true  and  lively  image  of  the  society  in  which  he  had  moved.  Perhaps,  as  mental 
habits,  once  mnned,  especially  in  characters  that  are  not  yery  intellectual,  cannot 
be  easily  laid  aside,  the  practice  which  was  then  universal,  of  disclosing  the  most 
secret  thoughts  and  actions  in  auricular  confession,  may  have  given  a  greater  habit 
of  firankness  to  those  confessions  which  the  memoir  writer  of  those  times  addressed 
to  posterity,  and  should,  therefore,  afford  to  them  an  additional  stamp  of  authenticity. 
Neither  of  these  classes  could  be  properly  called  historians,  but  the  latter  left  mnek 
more  ample  and  valuable  materials  than  the  former  for  illustrating  the  history  of 
the  times.  In  France,  particularly,  where  the  practice  of  writing  individual  me- 
moirs first  arose,  it  has  continued  from  the  earliest  to  the  very  latest  times — has 
fisUowed  and  truly  delineated  every  fluctuation  of  manners,  and  every  change  of  so- 
ciety— and  has  thus  thrown  a  dear  and  steady  light  on  the  interior  structure  an4 
history  of  French  society,  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  its  existence." 

In  tracing  and  illustrating  the  course  of  literature,  as  contem** 
poraneous  with  the  progress  of  society  in  modem  times,  our  au- 
thor, in  consecutive  **  sections,"  speaks  of  the  Italian  drama ;  the 
process  and  general  characteristics  of  French  literature;  the  con- 
nexion between  poetry,  history,  and  romance ;  the  progress  and 
general  characteristics  of  romance  and  novel  writing  in  early 
times ;  romances  of  chivalry ;  novel  writing  in  France :  and  the 
literature  of  England,  giving  a  dcetch  of  it  from  its  earliest  epocfa« 
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with  an  investigation  of  its  various  changes.  We  cannot  hope  to 
present  within  our  narrow  limits  even  an  abstract  of  his  obser- 
vations, condensed  as  they  are  already  as  much  as  they  can  be 
to  render  lustice  to  the  subject ;  we  must  therefore  content  our- 
selves witn  stringing  together,  as  it  were,  by  means  of  a  slight 
thread  of  text,  as  many  excerpts  as  we  can  furnish,  to  present  an 
unbroken  idea  of  the  work. 

In  Italy,  the  popular  feelings  and  characters  obtained  an  influ- 
ence over  the  stage  which  prevented  the  regular  drama  from  ac- 
quiring a  proper  infusion  of  nationality.  The  comedie  del  arUf 
which  the  lively  genius  of  the  people,  aided  by  the  great  facility 
of  their  language,  introduced,  in  which  the  author  gave  merely 
the  outlines  of  the  plot,  and  general  sketches  of  the  characters, 
leaving  the  details  to  be  filled  up  by  the  talents  of  the  actor, 
caused  the  principal  efforts  of  genius  to  be  devoted  to  this  licen- 
tious and  ephemeral  species  of  dramatic  performance;  whilst  it 
induced  those  who  aimed  at  the  production  of  regular  dramas,  to 
go  to  the  other  extreme  of  restraining  themselves  by  classical 
models  and  rules,  rather  than  follow  the  inspirations  of  nature. 
The  Italian  drama  thus  acquired  a  degree  of  stiffness  and  inflexi- 
bility, with  which  even  its  most  recent  and  admirable  models  are 
somewhat  infected. 

With  regard  to  French  literature,  it  happened  unfortunately  for 
it,  that  before  it  reached  any  degree  of  refinement,  that  energy 
of  national  character  which  can  alone  be  the  source  of  a  flouriui- 
ing  literature,  had  been  well  nigh  extirpated  by  long  and  furious 
civil  wars,  and  the  establishment  of  an  almost  despotic  monarchy. 
The  people  were  of  little  or  no  account,  and  the  literary  taste  of 
the  nation  was  formed  and  directed  by  the  privileged  class  of  so- 
ciety, among  whom  all  serious  pursuits  and  lofty  views  were  stu- 
diously discouraged,  because  these  were  a  formidable  barrier  to 
any  person's  success  in  a  country  where  power  and  promotion 
depended  entirely  on  court  favour,  and  were  therefore  to  be  gain- 
ed chiefly  by  obsequiousness.  The  merits  of  the  literature  were 
thus  such  as  might  be  expected  in  the  society  to  which  they  were 
addressed — ^great  correctness  and  refinement — ^frequent  delicacy, 
and  even  pathos  of  sentiment — splendid  declamation  and  pompous 
description — but  little  strength  of  passion  or  originaKty  oi  charac- 
ter. Voltaire,  in  some  of  nis  tragedies,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau, 
and  Madame  de  Stael,  are  cited  by  our  author  as  exceptions  to 
the  general  character  of  French  literature.  The  highest  exertions 
of  the  latter,  however,  he  remarks,  were  produced  and  sustained 
by  the  great  changes  and  convulsions  in  French  society,  which 
happened  before  the  composition  of  her  most  celebrated  works. 
Of  the  effects  produced  by  the  revolution  on  French  character 
and  literature,  he  does  not  deem  it  advisable  to  speak,  because, 
though  they  have  been  already  very  important,  and  promise  to 
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be  much  more  so  in  future,  their  full  and  ultimate  consequences 
cannot  yet  be  estimated. 

The  influence  of  the  early  tales  and  romances  upon  society,  at 
least  those  of  chivalry,  was  very  great  The  latter  being  the  only 
efforts  of  genius  in  the  illiterate  age  in  which  they  were  compos- 
ed, were  naturally  occupied  with  the  exploits  and  adventures  of 
those  heroes,  who,  whetner  they  were  real  historical  persons  or 
not,  may  be  considered  as  tolerably  fair  representations  of  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  times.  Our  author  draws  any  thin^  but  a 
flattering  picture  of  this  "  age  of  chivalry,"  which  has  been  so 
emblazoned  and  extolled ;  and  in  so  doing,  presents  one  which  is 
much  nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  glowing  portraiture  that  is 
usually  exhibited.  The  exaggerated  notions  ot  chivalrous  virtue 
and  honour  which  have  been  so  prevalent,  are  ascribed  by  him, 
in  great  measure,  to  the  Italian  poets  of  chivalry,  who  threw  the 
bright  veil  of  their  genius  over  its  defects,  and  lent  to  it  many  il- 
lusions of  grace  and  splendour  which  it  never  in  reality  possessed. 
He  observes  also,  that  though  the  Italian  poets  depict  chivalry  in 
these  brilliant  colours,  the  Italian  novelists,  whose  pictures  may 
be  supposed  to  be  more  faithful,  give  no  such  representations  of 
romantic  honour  and  untainted  gallantry.  One  reason  for  deeming 
them  more  accurate  he  thinks  to  be,  that  many  of  them  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  narratives  of  the  trouveurs  or  minstrels  who  wan- 
dered through  the  north  of  France,  relating  stories  or  reciting 
poems  for  the  amusement  of  their  entertainers,  and  who,  it  may 
oe  supposed,  in  order  to  render  their  fictions  popular,  told  as 
they  were  orally  to  all  the  various  classes  with  whom  the  trou- 
veurs mingled,  would  contain  more  unrestrained  and  characteris- 
tic traits  of  existing  manners,  than  could  be  detected  under  the 
veil  of  poetic  ornament,  or  than  were  likely  to  be  given  by  those 
prose  romancers  whose  chief  object  probably  was  to  exalt  chi- 
valry in  the  eyes  of  the  feudal  nobility,  their  readers  and  patrons. 

But  besides  the  bright  illusions  of  Italian  poetry,  which  have 
been  mentioned  as  forming  one  source  of  those  exaggerated  no- 
tions which  prevailed  with  regard  to  chivalry,  it  may  be  noticed, 
that  the  romantic  notions  of  gallantry  and  femnle  honour  which 
have  been  associated  with  chivalry,  may  be  traced  to  a  later 
source,  viz.  to  the  notions  of  that  kind  which  were  prevalent  at 
one  time  in  France,  and  which  were  embodied  in  many  of  the 
French  romances  written  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  early  literature  of  England,  like  that  of  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  was  marked  by  two  kinds 
of  compositions.  The  first  consisted  of  the  works  of  the  learned 
men,  but  being  confined  chiefly  to  school  lo^c  and  theology,  they 
never  extensively  influenced  the  public  mind ;  the  second  of  tales 
and  romances,  in  prose  and  verse,  principally  of  chivalry,  with 
some  love  songs  and  metrical  satires,  which  being  designed  for 
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the  general  amusement  of  all  classes,  and  being  composed  by 
persons  who,  from  their  wandering  life,  obtained  an  extensive 
Knowledge  of  the  dispositions  and  manners  of  society,  both  re- 
flected the  character  of  the  times,  and  gave  a  decided  impulse 
to  popular  literature.  But  they  will  always  be  considered  rather 
as  objects  of  antiquarian  research,  than  as  distinct  branches  of 
classical  literature,  from  their  extravagance  and  rudeness.  Their 
language  indeed  is  scarcely  intelligible  at  the  present  day,  ay 
there  was  no  fixed  standard  of  spelling,  pronunciation,  or  phrase- 
ology, at  the  period  in  which  they  were  produced,  Norman-Fi-ench 
being  then  the  language  of  the  court,  and  the  want  of  printing 
tending  to  foster  various  anomalies  in  orthography  and  diction. 
The  invention  of  that  art  is  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the 
earliest  of  those  authors  to  whom  we  still  look  back,  amidst  the 
unavoidable  fluctuations  of  language,  as  to  the  great  land-marks 
of  English  literature. 

The  first  of  these  is  Chaucer,  of  whose  Canterbury  Tales  our 
author  thus  speaks : 

**  There  is  one  circumgtanoe  that  not  only  appears  in  the  introdaetion,  but  i 


through  the  poem,  which  is  very  characteristic  of  the  times,  viz.  the  prominent  pait 
which  Mine  Host  of  the  Tabard  takes  in  all  the  transactions  of  the  pilgrims,  and 
the  footing  of  perfect  ease  and  equality  upon  which  he  stands  with  them  all,  how* 
ever  considerable  their  rank.  Perhaps,  in  those  rude  times,  when  there  was  little 
distinction  made  by  education  betwixt  the  highest  and  the  lowest  rank,  and  when 
the  condition  of  an  individual  in  life  tended  more  than  any  other  cause  to  afifect  his 
means  of  knowledge  and  his  general  talents,  the  keepers  of  taverns,  from  their  pro- 
miscuous intercourse  with  all  classes  of  society,  were  likely  to  possess  an  extent  of 
knowledge,  a  fund  of  amusing  anecdote,  and  an  activity  of  mind,  which  renderad 
them  agreeable  acquaintances  even  to  their  superiors  in  rank.  The  innkeepers  in 
Spain  are,  at  present,  nearly  on  this  footing;  and,  even  in  Shakspeare,  Mine  Host 
of  the  Garter  is  represented  as  a  very  distinguished  personage.  Anotlier  valuablo 
quality  in  Chaucer's  Introduction  is,  that  it  indicates  a  definiteness  and  stability  ia 
the  ezbting  condition  of  society,  and  in  the  consequent  peculiarities  of  manner  and 
character  there  represented,  which  could  not  have  existed,  except  in  a  country  where 
the  respective  rights  of  the  different  orders  were  at  least  practicably  established  and 
secured.  There  is  in  all  the  characters,  drawn  as  they  are  from  tne  middling  and 
lower  classes,  a  spirit  of  frank  independence,  which  goes  far  to  prove  the  pretty 
general  diffusion,  even  at  that  early  period,  of  freedom  and  security  in  England." 

The  long  and  furious  wars  between  the  families  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  which  followed  soon  after  the  times  of  Chaucer,  appear 
to  have  discouraged  the  efibrts  of  the  English  muse,  as  much  as 
they  injured  the  interests  of  civilization  and  regular  government 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  poetry  revived  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent; as  did  also  the  study  of  classical  and  Italian  literature,  by 
which  the  most  distinguished  poets  were  led  to  imitate  classical 
and  Italian  models.  But  this  taste  appears  to  have  been  confined 
to  a  few  individuals  among  the  higher  classes,  and  had  not  time 
to  become  general,  when  Uie  minds  of  men  received  a  strong  im- 
pulse towards  other  pursuits,  in  consequence  of  the  struggles  which 
attended  the  Reformation.  That  event  ^ave  the  national  mind  a 
decided  hm  for  the  moment  towards  rebgious  and  political  cot^ 
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troversv,  which  absorbed  the  public  attention  to  the  detriment  of 
general  literature.  The  drama  was  the  only  branch  of  this  which 
was  cultivated  with  eminent  success  in  England  for  some  time 
afterwards;  and  the  unsettled  state  of  society,  at  the  period,  as 
well  as  the  low  condition  of  general  knowledge  and  literature 
which  caused  the  people  at  large  to  resort  to  the  theatre  as  the 
sole  fountain  of  intellectual  amusement,  were  particularly  favour- 
able to  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  the  dramatic  muse.  Shak- 
speare  and  his  successors  compose  a  galaxy  of  dramatic  genius 
unparalleled  in  richness  and  variety;  and  their  comedy,  in  parti- 
cular, drawn  as  it  is  mostly  from  the  manners  of  their  times,  may 
be  deemed  a  fair  representation  of  the  then  ordinary  modes  of 
thinking  and  speaking.  The  other  departments  of  literature  were 
materially  injured  by  what  our  author  terms  *'  the  learned  distem- 
per,*' then  prevalent  among  the  educated  classes,  to  whom  all  other 
descriptions  of  works  were  addressed.  An  artificial  and  pedantic 
style  was  thus  created  of  most  pernicious  influence.  It  is  to  this 
vicious  taste  that  the  principal  faults  of  Spenser  are  doubtless  to 
be  attributed;  but  he  seems,  with  all  his  quaintness  of  allegory,  to 
have  been  too  natural  a  poet  for  the  day,  since  he  was  never  much 
encouraged  except  by  his  patron,  Sir  rhilip  Sydney,  and  was  al- 
lowed to  die  in  indigence.  Donne,  Cowley,  and  many  others  of  the 
class  commonly  called  metaphysical  poets,  wasted  great  talents 
and  fertile  genius  in  the  production  of  learned  and  unprofitable 
conceits.  This  taste  prevailed  with  little  intermission  till  the  pe- 
riod of  the  civil  wars;  and  it  may  be  said  to  furnish  a  lively  ex- 
ample of  the  tendency  of  mere  literature  to  engender  useless  subtle- 
ties and  conceits,  when  it  has  not  yet  entered,  so  to  speak,  into 
that  familiar  acquaintance  with  society,  and  attained  that  exqui- 
site adaptation  to  its  feelings  and  wishes,  which  renders  it  a  fit  in- 
strument for  human  use,  and  for  the  expression  or  gratification  of 
human  feelings. 

The  change  produced  by  the  civil  war  upon  the  character  of 
literature,  was  very  material. 

**  The  violence  of  civil  broils  kept  away  much  of  that  pedantry  and  aflfectation 
which  had  equally  infected  proee  and  poetry.  The  exercise,  indeed,  either  of  dra- 
matic or  of  any  other  kind  of  poetry,  was  almost  entirely  suspended,  from  the  time 
when  the  republicans  gained  the  ascendant,  till  the  Restoration.  Many  things,  how- 
ever,  at  that  time  paved  the  way  for  a  purer  style  of  composition.  The  fury  of  po« 
litical  disputes,  sharpened  by  religious  rancour,  no  doubt,  encumbered  the  language 
with  many  writings  composed  in  the  worst  style  of  vulgar  abuse.  Bdt  the  interests 
ef  men  were  too  deeply  concerned,  and  their  passions  too  much  inflamed,  to  leave 
foom  long  for  the  prevalence  of  that  conceited  and  artificial  style,  which  might  be 
fkshiouaUe  for  a  while  in  a  narrow  circle  of  seholars  or  courtiers  who  wished  to 
make  parade  of  their  learning,  but  which  was  utterly  useless  and  ridiculous,  as  an 
instrament  for  guiding  public  opinion,  during  a  contest  that  involved  the  most  mo^ 
mentous  interests.  As  neither  party,  too,  could  expect  any  success  in  the  contest, 
which  depended  upon  popular  strength,  without  making  the  justice  of  their  cause 
manifest  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  it  is  evident  that  the  sphere  of  p<^tical 
•nd  religious  dircosrion  must,  from  tins  eaoM,  have  beoomo  nam  more  enlarfod 
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than  it  ever  vu  before;  and  a  large  daas  of  the  connmiiiity,  by  the  habit  of  read^ 
ioflr  and  reflecting  on  theae  the  subjects  most  important  of  all  others,  and  most  cal-' 
ccuated  to  in?irorate  the  human  faculties,  must  have  thus  acquired  an  intellectoaF 
energy  and  a  mirst  for  knowledge,  which  would  remain  long  after  the  immediate 
cause  that  produced  them  had  ceased  to  act  Hence,  a  powernil  stimulus  must  have 
been  given  among  the  people  at  large,  not  merely  to  the  discussion  of  politics  and 
religion,  but  to  literature  m  general;  and  the  style  of  literary  compositions  might 
therefore  be  expected  to  become  soon  afterwards  more  popular,  that  it  might  be 
adopted  to  the  common  taste.  Accordingly,  when  we  look  at  these  writers  whose 
style  and  habilB  of  thought  were  formed  during  the  civil  war,  and'  still  more  whea 
we  read  those  who  flourished  after  the  Restoration,  we  observe  a  great  difference 
betwixt  them  and  the  authors  of  a  preceding  age.  One  fault  was  more  or  less  pre- 
valent among  all  the  writers  of  this  period,  viz.  that  they  are  apt  to  present  a  com- 
plicated series  of  thought  en  matse^  as  it  passed  through  their  own  minds,  withoat 
giving  that  minute  analysis  of  it  into  distinct  parts,  which  is  necessary  to  bring  the 
whole  distinctly  under  the  view  of  ordinary  readers.  This  is  not  to  be  expected  so 
long  as  most  works  are  addressed  only  to  a  peculiar  daas,  who  see  with  the  author's 
own  eyes,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  his  thougnlB  may  be  presented  nearly  ill  the  same 
train  according  to  which  they  passed  through  his  own  mind.  It  is  not  till  a  road- 
ing  public  has  been  formed,  who  possess  scarcely  any  of  the  author^s  literary  habits 
or  modes  of  thinking,  that  he  comes  to  consider  his  readers  as  an  extensive  audi- 
ence, whom  he  cannot  expect  to  influence,  unless  he  breaks  down  his  thoughts  and 
makes  his  illustrations  familiar,  so  as  to  render  both  perfectly  level  to  their  concep- 
tions. When  prose  composition  has  assumed  this  popular  form,  it  may  be  taken  fyt 
granted  that  literature  has  begun  to  be  pretty  generally  cultivated.'* 

During  the  Commonwealth  the  proscription  of  the  theatre  and 
of  all  other  liberal  amusements,  enforced  oy  the  rigid  spirit  of  the 
times,  must  have  been,  in  some  respects,  very  prejudicial  to  litera- 
ture; but,  says  our  author,  it  is  probable  that  this  very  circum- 
stance of  the  exclusion  of  the  people  from  public  amusements,,  after 
a  literary  taste  had  been  once  created,  would  lead  them  to  gratify 
this  taste  more  than  formerly,  by  reading  and  discussion,  and  com- 
bined with  the  reasoning  spirit,  which,  amidst  much  extravagance, 
must  have  been  engonoered  by  the  religious  and  political  disputes 
of  the  day,  would  tend  to  increase  very  considerably  the  reading 
class.  "  We  cannot  fairly  consider  that  age  as  a  mere  blank  in 
literature,  which  produced  many  of  Milton's  prose  writings,  and 
the  Memoirs  of  Ludlow  and  Hutchinson,  and  which,  in  theology, 
then  the  favourite  subject  of  attention,  gave  rise  to  such  men  as 
Owen  and  Baxter,  whose  works,  though  unpopular  from  thdr 
style,  are  admitted  by  those  who  have  studied  this  subject  the 
most,  to  be  able  and  judicious." 

The  effects  of  the  Restoration  upon  literature  are  thus  admura- 
bly  developed  by  our  author: — 

**  Immediately  on  the  Restoration,  the  nation  passing,  as  is  natural,  from  eae  ex- 
treme to  another,  suddenly  exchanged  the  strictness  of  puritanism  for  an  uncommon 
degree  of  licentiousness;  The  theatres  were  immediately  opened,  and  the  fkvourito 
plays  begun  to  exhibit  an  indecency,  greater  even  than  most  of  the  dramas  of  the 
preceding  reign.  The  tone  of  theatrical  morals  was  given  by  the  monarch  and  his 
courtiers,  who  probably  dietatedr  on  this  point,  with  the  less  restraint,  because  the 
Puritans,  who  formed  then  a  considerable  part  of  the  nation,  oould  not  be  expected 
to  interfere,  even  in  the  rsgulation  of  an  amusement,  which  their  principles  led  them 
to  consider  as  altogether  impious  and  immoral.  The  precarious  Ufe  which  Charles 
and  his  courtiers  had  led,  and  the  uaoertainty  of  their  fortunes  durmg  the  kii^V 
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I  7  ^  exile,  most  have  tended,  at  oace,  to  give  them  a  more  thorough  conviction  than 

^  **  is  ^^^"^  ^^  ^^  selfishness  of  those  foreiern  courts  with  which  they  associated,  and  to 
4  I  f  £  ;  nourish,  as  such  a  life  oflen  does,  habits  of  reckless  dissipation,  and  a  tendency  to 
q  ^  ^  a.  S '  ^^^^<^^^  personal  gratification  and  ease  as  the  only  true  objects  of  existence.  Hence 
Q  9  -T  S  ■'  arose  that  sect  of  practical  Epicureans,  of  which  the  King  and  his  fiivourites  were 
3  .  f .  3  ^  the  principal  adherents,  unsettled  in  their  principles,  inconstant  in  all  their  pursuits, 
.  MIIp*  9  ^"^^  heartless  in  their  friendships,  complete  masters  of  the  practical  art  of  making 
NJ^nhS  «•(  the  most  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  by  employing  love,  friendship,  pleasure,  or  lit^ 
~  c  «i|  ratore,  as  the  occasion  required,  to  soothe  its  cares  or  heighten  its  enjoyments,— 
but  utterly  incapable  of  carrying  their  minds  beyond  this  light-hearted  philosophy 
to  any  serious  or  lofty  pursuits, — the  best  of  them,  in  short,  nothing  better  than  ac- 
complished profligates.  The  drama  reflected  pretty  faithfully  the/eelings  and  opin- 
ions of  this  class  of  men,  who  directed,  at  that  time,  the  fashion  and  literature  of 
England.  Accordingly,  one  striking  feature  of  the  dramatic  performances  of  that 
age,  is  their  heartlcssness.  The  favourite  characters  of  the  early  dramatists  are 
creatures  of  a  noble  race,  of  great  stature,  elegant  proportions,  strong  characters, 
and  high  aims,  whose  passions  too  often  lay  society  waste,  but  who  generally  give 
us  a  strong  impression  of  the  heartiness  and  manliness  of  their  proceedings,  and 
the  greatness  of  their  capacities.  They  are  often  capricious,  headstrong,  cruel,  or 
tyrannical,  according  to  their  respective  stations  and  opportunities  of  acting ;  but 
these  and  the  other  vices  portrayed  by  the  dramatist  flow  generally  from  ungo- 
vernable passion,  which  carries  ourselves  away,  for  the  time,  and  compels  our  mo- 
mentary sympathy,  tliough  its  effects  may  excite  our  strongest  abhorrence.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ordinary,  every-day  characters  of  the  dramas  of  Charles  11.,  are 
heartless  sensualists,  whose  only  purpose  is  animal  gratification,  and  who,  therefore, 
with  whatever  seeming  gaiety  and  ]ight-heartedness  their  vices  may  be  relieved, 
give  us  a  disgusting  impression  of  their  habitual  and  incurable  depravity.  Nor  do 
Sie  tra^c  characters  of  that  age  form  in  reality,  though  in  appearance  they  cer- 
tainly do  form,  material  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  earlier  tragedies  of  Charles  II., 
commonly  called  the  heroic  tragedies,  abound  in  those  gigantic  representations  of 
love,  honour,  and  bravery,  which  lose  all  hold  of  human  sympathy,  because  they 
are  far  beyond  the  standard  of  human  nature,  and  which  are  apt  to  be  the  fivourites 
of  a  class  of- people  who  indulge,  without  control,  in  such  extravagant  visions,  be- 
cause  their  own  feelings  and  experience  do  not  afford  any  practiciu  standard  for  re- 
ducing them  to  the  limits  of  truth  and  nature.  The  fact  is,  that  these  heroic  plays 
originated  in  France,  and  were  transplanted  to  Kngland,  at  a  time  when  the  party 
that  prevailed,  both  at  court  and  in  society,  had  the  lowest  possible  pretensions  to 
heroism  or  magnanimity.  It  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  prevalence  of  these  great  quali. 
ties,  when  the  heroic  virtues  of  high  dramatic  characters  are  intermingled,  as  in 
the  dramatists  of  the  preceding  age,  with  the  gracefulness  and  comic  ease  of  ordi- 
nary life.  Tills  indicates  that  such  characters  are  common  in  actual  society,  whereas 
the  exaggerated  characters  of  the  heroic  plays  demonstrate,  that  those  great  quali- 
ties which  the  writers  meant  to  exhibit  are  foreign  to  their  habits  of  thought,  and 
to  the  character  of  the  times.  Drydcn,  who  was  the  most  popular  poet  of  his  age, 
and  whose  variations  of  taste,  therefore,  as  has  been  well  remarked  by  his  biogra- 
pher,  may  be  considered  as  indicative  of  corresponding  variations  in  the  public 
taste,  came,  in  his  later  days,  to  abandon  his  heroic  tragedies,  and  to  imitate,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  nature  and  variety  of  the  old  English  drama. 

**  Comedy,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  been  distinguished,  during  the 
whole  of  Charles's  reign,  by  the  intricate  plots  and  bustling  action  of  the  Spanish 
stage,  while  the  characters  seem  to  have  been  a  pretty  faithful  copy  of  what  we 
may  suppose  to  have  been  then  the  fashionable  manners  in  England.  But,  both  in 
all  the  comedies  of  that  age,  and  in  their  tragedies,  even  after  they  descended  from 
the  bombast  of  the  heroic  drama,  and  attempted  to  imitate  nature,  there  is  an  evi- 
dent  predominance  of  the  sensual  and  animal  over  the  intellectual  character,  and  a 
want  of  that  heartiness,  which  often  reconciles  us  to  very  faulty  characters,  when 
their  aberrations  are  accompanied  with  an  impression,  however  delusive,  that  their 
passions  have  been  enlisted  on  the  side  of  heroism  and  virtue.  This  illusion  is 
wanting  in  most  even  of  the  tragedies  of  that  age :  the  leading  characters,  from 
their  haughtiness,  turbulence,  bravery,  intellect,  or  ambition,  are  often  highly  dnu 
matic;  but  their  passions  are  generally  selfish,  and  sometimes  entirely  sensual.  On* 
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of  Dryden*8  best  traffedies,  the  Spanish  Friar,  affords  a  striking  example  of  tliis  ; 
and  even  his  Don  Sebastian  has  a  strong  taint  of  sensuality — ^not  merelj^  that  which 
arises  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  but  what  is  engendered  by  the  vitiated  taste 
of  the  author.  Otway's  Orphan,  though  full  of  heart-rending  pathos,  is  infected 
throughout  with  the  same  fault ;  and  even  his  Venice  Preserved  is  not  entirely  free 
from  it  The  tenderness  of  these  plays  is  in  many  respects  inimitable ;  but  one  can- 
not  often  avoid  thinking,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  warmth  of  manly  and  disin- 
terested affection,  as  the  doating  fondness  of  effeminate  sensuality.  Nor  do  even  his 
conspirators,  in  Venice  Preserved,  exhibit  true  energy  of  character.  Pierre's  elo- 
quence is  rather  the  raving  of  a  baffled  ruffian,  who  thinks  it  graceful  to  die  as  a 
martyr,  than  the  heroism  of  a  true  patriot  But,  with  aU  the  faults  of  these  two 
great  dramatist8,*which  arose  from  their  subserviency  to  the  vitiated  morals  of  the 
times.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  admiring  the  soft  melody  of  Otway*s  numbers,  and 
his  never-faiUng  tenderness ;  or  to  praise,  in  adequate  terms,  the  richness,  strength, 
and  ener^  of  Dryden*s  versification,  the  frequent  grandeur  of  thought  which 
abounds  m  all  his  tragedies,  and  the  fimd  of  natural  character  which  is  to  be  found 
in  most  of  his  comedies,  and  in  his  two  tragedies  that  have  just  been  mentioned.  It 
was  the  vitiated  taste  and  morals  of  the  party  then  predominant  in  society  whidi 
diverted  his  great  talents  from  the  cultivation  of  the  old  English  drama,  and  of 
nature,  to  the  imitation  of  foreign  and  artificial  models. 

**  In  the  meantime,  the  ordinary  style  both  of  prose  and  poetry,  in  so  ftr  as  re- 
garded language  and  composition,  underwent  a  remarkable  improvement  The 
courtiers  of  Charles  II.,  who  then  led  the  fashion,  were  fitted  to  be  of  eminent  ser- 
vice in  this  particular.  Most  of  them  were  scholars  as  well  as  courtiers  and  men 
of  the  world ;  and,  while  they  often  made  literature  minister  to  their  depraved 
imaginations,  they  also  frequently  employed  it  with  success  to  lend  variety  and 
grace  to  the  common  intercourse  of  society.  Literature  and  society  both  reap  great 
advantages  from  such  a  familiar  and  easy  communication  with  each  other.  Con- 
versation thus  gains  a  wide  range  of  topics,  which  supply  a  perpetual  fund  of 
amusement,  distinct  from  satire  or  scandal ;  the  mind  is  kept  In  tbat  gentle  excite- 
ment which  is  probably  its  most  healthful  state,  (though  such  excitement  is  often 
checked  by  the  stagnation  of  private  life) ;  and  the  moral  feelings  are  much  im- 
proved, by  beinff  habitually  withdrawn  from  the  sordid  cares,  low  pleasures,  or  petty 
mtriffues,  which  often  infest  private  society,  to  pursuits  which  do  not  harass  the 
mind,  while  they  never  fail  to  soften  and  elevate  it  On  the  other  hand,  literature  k 
improved  by  appearing  in  undress,  without  the  parade  of  publication,  in  those  vari- 
ous modes  that  may  suit  the  never-endinff  caprices  of  a  society  which  is  formed  ftr 
amusement  Literary  men,  too,  acquire  a  Knowledge  of  society,  and  imbibe  its  spirit, 
and  are  thus  enabled  to  fall  in  so  far  with  the  public  taste,  as  not  to  publish  any 
thing  strikinjrly  unpopular,  without  quitting  that  predominance  of  intellect  whi« 
ehoiud  quali^  them  to  be,  in  all  material  points,  its  directors.  Literature  thus  be- 
comes more  unbued  with  the  spirit,  and  better  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  world  at 
large,  instead  of  being  addressed  by  authors  exclusively  to  their  own  class,  and 
being  made,  as  it  often  is  in  such  cases,  a  mere  barren  exercise  of  ingenuity.  Lite- 
rary men  among  themselves  are  strongly  tempted  to  display  those  powers  or  attain- 
ments merely  which  are  rare  or  difficult,  and  are  thus  often  led,  when  their  oom- 
Ssers  are  their  only  judges,  to  produce  works  which  serve  almost  no  other  purpose, 
ut,  when  the  public  voice  is  consulted,  literature  is  then  compelled  to  embody  in 
its  productions  the  actual  spirit  of  society,  and  to  address  itself  to  the  hearts  of 
mankind,  by  works  which  strongly  interest  human  passions,  or  are  of  evident  pub- 
lic benefit 

**  The  pedantry  of  style  and  quaintness  of  allusion  which  prevailed  among  lite- 
rary men,  and  even  among  courtiers  who  wished  to  be  thoiu^ht  literary,  ddrkig  tibe 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  afford  a  lively  example  of^the  tendency  of  mefe 
literature  to  engender  useless  subtleties  and  conceits,  wben  it  has  not  yet  entered 
(so  to  speak)  into  that  familiar  acquaintance  with  society,  and  attained  that  exaui- 
site  adaptation  to  its  feelings  and  wishes,  which  readers  it  a  fit  instrument  for  oil- 
man use,  and  for  the  expression  or  gratification  of  human  feelings.  In  Charles  the 
Second*s  reign,  when  fashionable  men  were  literary,  the  character  of  literature  be» 
came  fashionable ;  and  prose  authors,  forsaking  the  obscure  and  laborious  pedantrj- 
of  fiurmer  times,  imitated  in  their  writings  the  etM  and  livelinesi  of  polite  conTer* 
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Mtini.  Hmj  wen  thai  led  to  aim  at  being  dear  and  striking,  instead  of  being 
merely  recondite  in  their  iUuBtrations ;  and  appositenesa  of  expression  became  the 
chief  object  of  diction  and  style,  instead^ of  phrases  or  allasioDS  that  tended  to  dis- 
plav  learning  at  the  expense  of  perspicuity.  The  foreign  taste,  indeed,  of  Charles 
and  his  courtiera,  tended,  in  some  respects,  to  improre  the  purity  of  our  style ;  for 
ihfB  French  literature,  though  much  inferior  to  English  literature  in  vigour,  was 
then  considerably  advanced  before  it  in  refinement ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
thai  the  fireciiient  ose  which  was  made  at  that  time  of  French  literature,  had  a  great 
eS^fSt  in  bringing  our  proee  style  especially  to  the  ease  and  purity  of  diction  neces- 
iniy  fair  the  common  uses  of  society.  Dryden's  proee  style  (for  his  name  is  connect- 
ed with  almost  every  branch  of  literature)  is,  even  at  this  day,  a  model  of  ease,  vi- 
gour, rapidity,  and  mcefulness,  and  forms  an  advantageous  contrast,  not  only  to  the 
qnaint  and  artificiafpedantry  that  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James, 
out  even  to  the  simple,  though  somewhat  ponderous  energy  of  Clarendon  or  Milton. 
This  increasing  ease  and  popularity  in  the  style  of  prose  writings  at  this  time,  forms 
the  strongest  proof  that  literary  pursuits  were  no  longer  confined  to  a  learned  few, 
but  were  beginning  to  form  an  amusement,  and  a  topic  of  conversation,  to  those 
who  could  not  make  them  their  ordinary  study.  In  fiict,  literary  subjects  began 
then  to  excite  general  interest, — ^literary  parties  were  formed  to  support  or  oppose 


the  prevailing  stvle  of  tragedy,— dramatic  works  were  freely  criticised, — and  the 

sees  or  down&l  of  the  reigninflr  poets  was  a  subject  of  keen  contention  and  of 

general  interest  in  the  capitaL    There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  which  proves 


that  reading  was  yet  b^  no  means  general,  viz.  that  every  poet  directed  his  chief 
attention,  and  rested  his  principal  hopes  of  literary  success,  on  the  theatre.  This 
affords  a  strong  proof  that  the  number  of  people  who  went  to  see  plays  was  much 
greater  than  tJ^t  of  the  reading  public.  Indeed,  it  may  be  presumed  that  there 
would  be  a  far  greater  eagerness  to  frequent  the  theatre  at  that  time  than  at  pre- 
sent, because,  when  reading  was  not  general,  the  stage  formed  almost  the  only  chan- 
nel for  conveving  literary  amusement  or  instruction.  Accordingly,  we  are  informed 
in  the  Life  of  Dryden,  that  the  number  of  London  theatres  in  his  time  was  much 
greater  than  it  is  at  present,  though  the  population  of  the  capital  has  been  since  so 
jirodigiously  increased. 

"  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  vocation  of  all  poets  about  that  period  to  the  drama, 
.that  Milton,  belonging,  as  he  did,  to  a  party  which  proscribed  the  theatre,  not  only 
wrote  Comus  and  Samson  Agonistes,  but  actually  intended,  at  one  time,  to  have 
made  Paradise  Lost  the  subject  of  a  drama,  and  that  Dryden  afterwards  did  dra- 
matise  it,  under  the  name  of  the  State  of  Innocence. 

**  But  general  poetry,  too,  beean  at  this  time  to  be  a  good  deal  cultivated.  In  this 
walk  of  fiterature,  the  name  of  Dryden  meets  us  as  the  most  distingubhed  of  his 
times.  His  generd  poems,  which  are  chiefly  satirical,  are  exactly  such  as  might  be 
expected  to  command  the  admiration  of  literary  men  living  in  polished  society. 
With  astonishing  richness  and  energy  of  language,  and  as  much  smoothness  and 
command  of  style  in  rhyme  as  in  prose,  adapting  his  verse  with  equal  success  to 
plain  narrative,  close  reasoning,  copious  description,  or  indignant  invective ;  with 
admirable  skill  in  delineating,  or  rather  painting^  characters,  (for  his  descriptions 
ere  pictures,)  and  with  wonderful  grace  and  follcity  in  pointing  sarcasms,  his  per- 
.•anal  or  party  poems,  even  after  they  have  lost  all  the  zest  of  individual  allusion, 
still,  delight  us  equally  as  powerful  general  satires,  and  as  lively  memorials  of  con- 
tenqK>rary  manners  and  characters.  It  b  a  remarkable  fiict,  however,  that  not  only 
Dryden  and  Butler,  the  two  most  eminent  poets  of  that  period,  but  also  those  nu- 
meroos  minor  poets  who  succeeded  in  attracting  temporary  notice,  (unless  it  b  ne- 
cessaiy  to  except  Blackmore,  who  scarcely  appears  to  have  had  even  that  good  for- 
tune,) confined  their  general  poems  to  some  subject  of  political  or  popular  interest 
Thb  U  altogether  the  case  with  Butler,  who  plays  the  artillery  of  his  wit  entirely 
mgainst.the  Presbyterians  and  other  dissenters ;  and  a  similar  principle  dictated  al- 
^nipet  all  Dryden's  general  poems,  although  the  vigorous  and  philosophical  spirit  of 
the  man  b  perpetually  breaking  out  fVom  the  passions  of  the  party  satirist  $ven 
Dryden's  genius,  too,  though  great  as  an  observer  and  skilful  painter  of  human  na- 
ture, does  not  appear  to  have  been  equally  alive  to  the  beauties  of  external  nature : 
Jie  is  chi^y  a  toym  poet:  hb  success  b  great  in  detecting  the  faults,  viods  and 
.Cril|?ee  of  thoee  characters  that  appear  in  an  artificial  society,  but  he  seems  to  l^ve 
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little  relish  for,  or  acquaintance  with,  those  great  ahd  beantiftd  scenev  which  dcBglit 
the  senses  and  the  fancy  of  every  true  worshipper  of  nature.  He  appears  to  have 
looked  at  nature  through  the  spectacles  of  booKs,  rather  than  to  have  seen  her  with 
his  own  eyes. 

**  If  such  was  the  poetical  bent  even  of  one  of  the  first  poets  of  his  age,  whose 
genius  has  set  the  seal  of  immortality  to  those  works,  which  he  perhaps  designed, 
at  the  time,  merely  to  serve  a  part^  or  to  gratify  personal  rcsentmen^  we  may  well 
venture  to  doubt  whether  the  public  taste  which  trammeled  his  genius  was  fit  to 
relish  any  thing  greater.  The  artificial,  though,  in  some  respects,  elegant  taste  of 
those  who  directed  literary  opinion  in  his  days,  would  probably  have  led  them  to 
adopt  a  standard  of  writing  even  less  natural  and  vigorous  than  his,  if  the  par^ 
views  which  his  poetry  was  so  eminently  fitted  to  promote  had  not  extorted  their 
admiration.  -We  cannot  wonder  much,  in  this  state  of  things,  that  Milton  should 
have  been  compelled  to  sell  the  copy-right  of  his  Paradise  L^t  for  sixteen  pound^ 
Dryden  himself)  tiiough  imbued  with  strong  prejudices  against  Milton,  was  proba- 
bly the  most  sincere  and  enlightened  admirer  of  his  genius  that  existed  in  that  age. 
Milton*8  ill  success  does  not  seem  to  have  arisen  more  from  the  prejudices  of  uie 
ruling  party,  than  firom  incompatibility  betwixt  his  lofty  and  aspiring  genius,  form 
ed  by  a  contemplation  of  the  great  masters  of  antiquity,  and  by  the  study  of  the 
earlier  English  poets,  and  tlie  artificial  taste  which  then  prevailed.  When  to  these 
causes  we  add  the  drawbacks  which  arose,  as  already  described,  from  the  nature  of 
his  subject,  and  from  the  general  conception  of  his  great  poem,  as  well  as  from 
many  of  its  smaller  bleminhes,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  accountinsf  for  his  want 
of  success.  Indeed,  even  in  the  present  age,  when  his  excellencies  have  been  the 
subject  of  frequent  commentaries,  tlicre  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  he  has  yet 
*  gathered  all  his  fame,'  and  whether  he  is  not  still  one  of  those  authors  who  are 
more  admired  than  read." 

During  the  period  between  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution^ 
the  sciences  of  metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy  began  to  make 
considerable  progress.    Cudworth,  Hobbes  and  Locke,  ail  lived 
during  this  period;  and  most  of  the  great  divines  of  the  time,  as 
Clarke,  Barrow  and  Tillotson,  were  distinguished  metaphysicians. 
Great  benefit  to  the  cause  of  general  literature  is  ascribed  by  our 
author  to  the  influence  of  those  studies,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Revo- 
lution, as  well  as  to  the  operation  of  that  political  independence 
which  was  then  established.    The  English  character,  even  from 
an  early  period,  afforded  a  rich  field  for  delineation,  owing  to  the 
freedom  and  independence  which  were  enjoyed  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  middling  and  even  the  lower  classes.    Those  privileges, 
however,  were  held  by  a  rather  precarious  tenure,  and  with  fre- 
quent interruptions,  arising  as  well  from  the  encroachments  of 
power  as  from  the  unsettled  spirit  of  the  times.    But  the  Revolts 
tion  gave  perfect  securitv,  accompanied  with  a  considerable  share 
of  power  and  independence,  to  all  classes  of  the  community. 
Every  individual,  in  whatever  condition,  had  perfect  liberty  to  in- 
dulge, and  consequently  unfold,  his  own  peculiar  humours  and 
character.    As  every  class  of  the  community,  too,  depended  in 
some  measure  upon  the  other,  since  they  had  all  a  certain  share 
in  the  government  of  the  state,  the  mutual  interests  of  all  classes 
led  them  to  maintain  that  habitual  intercourse  together,  which 
produced  a  full  sympathy  with,  and  a  thorough  understanding  of 
each  other's  characters.    This  state  of  things  must  necesssuily 
have  had^  great  effect,  not  only  in  inducing  all  classes  to  give 
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-way,  without  restraint,  to  the  impulse  of  their  respective  situa- 
tions, and  thus  to  develop  characters  highly  various  and  original, 
but  also  in  exciting  a  general  curiosity  in  every  particular  class 
to  learn  the  character  of  the  others,  and  thus  rendering  the  cha- 
racters and  habits  of  almost  every  class  of  society  a  field  on  which 
the  poet  or  the  novelist  might  expatiate,  with  the  certainty  of 
awakening  interest  and  gaining  applause  from  a  very  wide  circle 
ol  readers. 

A  long  period,  however,  elapsed  before  literature  thus  became, 
to  any  considerable  extent,  a  mirror  for  reflecting  the  characters 
and  opinions  of  the  different  classes  of  society.  In  the  period  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  although  literature  was 
becoming  daily  an  object  of  more  general  interest,  it  was  by  no 
means  so  distinguished  as  it  has  since  become,  for  nature  or  va- 
riety. The  same  artificial  taste,  which  was  introduced  from  the 
continent  into  England  at  the  Restoration,  still  continued  to  fetter 
the  energies  of  its  literature. — Copious  as  already  have  been  our 
extracts,  we  must  be  allowed  to  transcribe  our  author's  observa- 
tions on  the  literary  school  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

**  All  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne^s  reiffn  were  in  some  degree  disciples  of  the  artifi- 
cial school  Congreve,  Pope,  Swift,  Prior,  Addison,  Gay,  all  directed  their  exer- 
tions, more  or  less,  to  the  establishment  of  a  species  of  poUte  literature,  which  might 
find  both  its  principal  materials  and  its  chief  admirers  in  the  society  of  the  capitaL 
Such  a  result,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected  in  that  stage  of  the  progress  of  literature. 
Authors  who  had,  in  former  times,  written  chiefly  for  the  drama,  wrote  now,  both 
in  prose  and  poetry,  for  the  reading  public  But  this  public  was  not,  as  it  is  now, 
spread  indiscriminately  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  It  consisted  chiefly  of 
good  society  in  the  capital;  and  this  society,  being  the  principal  circle  to  which  an 
author  addressed  his  productions,  oi  on  whose  praise  he  depended  for  success,  gave 
Uw,  In  literature  as  well  as  in  fashion,  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  limited 
amount  of  the  reading  public  at  that  time  is  apparent  firom  this  circumstance,  that 
authors,  more  especially  in  poetry,  did  not  trust  exclusively,  as  the^  do  now,  to  the 
encoura|rement  arising  from  the  natural. sale  of  their  works,  but  relied  then,  and  for 
a  long  time  aflerwards,  on  the  protection,  and  oflen  the  pecuniary  support,  of  some 
literary  patron,  whom  it  was  a  coi^on  compliment  to  address  in  a  style  of  the 
most  ralsome  panegyric,  without  regarding  whether  he  deserved  it  or  not  Even 
the  distinguished  literary  men  who  have  been  named  a  little  ago  were  not  altogether 
above  this  kind  of  patronage.  Their  celebrity,  indeed,  raised  them  so  high,  that 
their  patrons  were  induced,  through  vanity,  to  court  their  society ;  and  tlie  parties 
were  thus  brought  to  a  sort  of  mutual  equality,  in  which  the  author  set  oflT  the  brii- 
liancy  of  his  talents  against  the  lustre  reflected  upon  him  from  the  intimacy  of  men 
of  rank  and  wealth,  (whom  he  would  not  probably  have  chosen  as  companions  but 
for  these  adventitious  circumstances,)  and  still  more  perhaps  against  the  literary 
benefit  which  he  derived  from  their  influence  in  society.  If  these  were  the  terms 
on  wliich  the  greatest  literary  men  of  the  day  associated  with  persons  of  rank,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  dearly  authors  of  inferior  merit  or  less  celebrity  must  have 
paid  for  the  protection  of  such  literary  patrons,  which  is  always  most  grudgingly 
bestowed  when  it  is  most  needed.  Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Johnson,  who  suc- 
ceeded ultimately  in  raising  an  independent  fame  on  the  basis  of  public  opinion,  we 
■ee  many  instances  of  the  msolence  and  neglect  to  which  those  authors  were  ex- 
pected to  submit,  who  were  endeavouring  to  emerge,  by  means  of  high  patronage, 
into  literary  eminence. 

^  It  was  natural,  then,  for  the  authors  of  that  age,  who  saw  that  the  influence  of 
polished  society  was  their  best  passport  to  &me,  to  direct  their  eflTorts  ehiefly  to 
those  topics  which  were  likely  to  be  favourites  with  such  a  tociety,  and  thus  (o  make 
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the  manners  of  the  court  and  the  town  the  princi{Nd  rabjedt  of  theur  detineittoo. 
For,  ftova  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  there  seems  to  have  been  much  less  of  genu- 
ine English  character  than  there  was  before.  The  party  who  led  the  fashion  were 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  pleasures  of  a  town  life ;  and  tiieir  literaiorev  formed 
on  the  model-  of  that  of  France,  was  such  as  might  be  expected  to  spring  up  in  thf 
bosom  of  a  clever  and  dissipated  society,  whose  chief  pursuit  is  amusement.  This 
sort  of  literature  bec^an  at  the  Restoration,  and  it  nearly  reached  its  perfection,  as 
well  as  its  natural  hmita,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  It  was  formed  to  suit  the 
taste  of  town  readers,  and,  therefore,  town  manners  were  its  groundwork.  Its  poe^- 
try  was  such  as  a  man  of  genius  might  be  expected  to  indite,  when  his  enthusiasm 
is  dissipated  by  the  intercourse  of  a  refined  promucuous  society.  It  abounded  in 
wit,  in  glittering  allusions,  and  in  polisbed  sarcasm,  but  was  ^cient  in  feeUng, 
except  when  vice  provoked  invective, — ^not  apt  to  praise,  unless  in  order  to  show  » 
talent  for  dexterous  flatterv,  but  prone  enough  to  satire,  though  not  so  much  fitno 
an  abhorrence  of  vice,  as  nrom  the  abundance  of  materials  for  satire,  and  from  that 
habit  of  mind  which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  such  a  society,  vis.  a  heaitleas  thirst  for 
indiscriminate  attraction.  The  reflections  of  such  a  poet  on  human  nature  migfai 
be  expected  to  be  subtle  and  profound,  but  not  sufficiently  &vourable  or  indulgent, 
in  consequence  of  the  vicious  models  from  which  they  were  drawn;  and  his  descrip^ 
tions  of  external  nature  were  wanting  in  reality,  being  only  exaggerated  imitations 
of  copies,  by  an  artist  who  had  never  familiarised  himself  with  the  original,  but  htd 
merely  glanced  at  the  beauties  of  the  country  with  that  affected  enthusiasm,  which 
a  town-bred  philosopher  thinks  himself  bound  to  assume  as  a  disguise  for  real  in- 
difference. The  character  of  their  poetry  and  their  prose  is  in  this  respect  wonder- 
fiilly  alike:  their  familiar  letters  or  light  essays  display,  in  a  negligent  undress,  the 
same  spirit  of  brilliant  wit,  gay  ridicme,  and  heartless  sarcasm,  which,  in  their  poe- 
try, is  concentrated  into  a  purer  essence,  acquires  a  keener  edge,  and  sparkles  with 
brighter  flashes  of  genius.  It  is  surprising  what  a  likeness  we  can  trace  between 
the  English  familiar  letters  of  that  era  and  those  of  tbe  French,  fh>m  whom  this 
style  of  writinjr  was  derived.  The  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  was  trained  in 
the  school  of  rope,  might  be  almost  mistaken,  if  they  had  been  in  French,  for  those 
of  his  friend  Mad.  du  Deffand;  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague's  Letters,  with 
more  genuine  wit  and  gaiety,  perhaps,  and  more  devemess,  are  evidently  formed 
on  the  same  model,  and  liable  to  the  same  moral  objections. 

**  We  do  not  mean,  however,  to  say  that  these  were  the  only  qualities  of  tbe  great 
writers  in  Queen  Anne*s  reign.  Addison  has  been  lon^  celebrated  for  purity  and 
simplicity  of  style,  and  displays,  both  in  his  prose  writmgs  and  in  his  tragedy  of 
Cato,  much  pathos  and  sublimity.  Swifl*s  indignant  invective  ofien  rises  into  elo- 
quence or  poetical  inspiration;  and  Pope,  both  in  his  Epistles  of  Eloisa  and  Abelard, 
and  in  many  of  his  smaller  poems,  as  well  as  in  his  translation  of  Homer,  shows 
that  he  was  endowed  with  great  tenderness  and  enthusiasm,  fiut  the  other  qualities 
which  have  been  previously  described  were  instilled  into  these  writers  by  their  own 
habits,  and  by  the  prevalent  feelings  and  notions  of  those  who  led  the  public  taste; 
and  the  same  causes  repressed  the  inclination,  which  they  might  otherwise  Iultc 
had,  to  yield  fhcely  to  the  impulse  of  their  own  genius.  Even  Pope's  Essay  o|i 
Man,  though  it  contains  many  sublime  passages,  is  less  distinguished  for  compre- 
hension of  thought,  or  for  poetical  genius,  than  fbr  a  certain  epigrammatic  point, 
which  gives  his  thoughts  an  appearance  of  force  that  they  do  not  luways  really  pos- 
sess, and  which  he  often  employs  as  a  substitute  for  reasoning.  Prior's  Solomon, 
and  even  his  Henry  and  Emma,  (which  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  original  in  sim- 
plicity and  pathos,)  show  how  much  less  he  was  in  his  element  when  wiiting  on 
serious  subjects,  than  in  the  gay  and  witty  colloquial  poetry,  which  formed  hb  ctiief 
excelloioe;  and  both  these  poems  aflbrd  many  proofs  of  his  aptness  to  mistatce  solemn 
formality  and  pomp  of  lans^uage  fbr  poetical  grandeur.  This,  indeed,  is  the  per^tetpal 
ftnlt  of  those  whose  min£  are  not  imbued  with  deep  poetical  feeling,  that,  m  en- 
deavouring to  reach  it,  they  become  pompous  and  turgid.  Addison's  poetry  is  more 
liable  to  tiie  charge  of  flatness  and  heaviness  than  of  turgidity.  Even  his  Qato, 
though  it  has  kept  the  stage,  both  from  its  classical  character,  and  from  tl^e  mare 
than  human  dignity  that  was  given  to  its  hero  by  the  talents  of  a  late  distinraslied 
actor,  is  not,  as  a  whole,  either  impassioned  or  highly  poetical  In  short,  Addisan 
was  evidently  more  in  his  element,  when  shining  m  the  society  of  limits  i^d  Uteraqr 
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nen,  or  iildxtlii|f  gfay  portraits  of  Krin^  manners  or  elsgant  ipeeiililiohi  f<it  tbe 
Bpectator,  than  when  1^  essayed  the  higher  flights  of  poetry. 

*«  The  drama  was  at  that  time  exactly  in  sucm  a  state  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed from  the  existing  state  of  literature.  It  produced  no  tragedy  of  any  value  except- 
ing Cato,  and,  indeed,  it  was  not  probable  that  it  should.  But  the  witty  and  highly 
dramatic  stvle  of  comedy,  which  was  introduced  at  the  Restoration,  appears  to  hafto 
nearhr  reached  its  perfection  about  this  time,  in  the  works  of  Congrere,  Fart^uhar 
and  Vanburffh,  which,  with  pretty  much  the  same  licentiousness  as  the  comedies  of 
Charfes  the  Second's  reign,  exhibit  more  liveliness  and  wit,  and  much  greater  refine- 
ment of  taste.  Their  comedies,  indeed,  appear  to  possess  almost  every  excellence 
admisaible  into  dramas  of  this  kind,  which  profess  to  represent  the  manners  of  a 
lively,  accomplished  and  dissipated  society,  whose  chief  end  is  amusement,  and  who 
devote  to  that  purpose  exclusively  the  wliole  brilliancy  of  their  wit  and  talents. 

■■  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  this  species  d  literature  nearly  reached  its 
ssAoral  limits  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Thb  was  to  be  expected;  for  a  litera* 
tore  which  was  either  formed  upon  foreign  models  and  by  artificial  rules,  or  which 
professed  only  to  reflect  the  manners  of  polished  society,  must  soon  have  become 
exhausted.  In  Uie  society  which  it  professed  to  represent,  there  is  always  a  want 
of  original  character  and  strikmg  incident  The  most  accomplished  members  of  it 
struggle  to  appear  lively  and  interested  about  trifles,  in  order  to  disguise  an  oppres-^ 
live  feeling  of  dulness  and  monotony;  and,  therefore,  the  writers  who  draw  their 
materials  from  such  a  society,  (supposing  them  to  be  even  its  most  accomplished 
members,)  must  ultimately  reel  a  scarcity  of  materials  for  tlieir  works.  The  narrow 
field  of  characters  which  society  furnishes  being  exhausted,  they  must  be  obliged 
to  imitate  or  caricature  their  own  former  portraits.  Their  wit  will  degenerate  inta 
glitter  and  antithesis,  and  their  satire  will  become  prosing  and  pointless.  Such  is 
the  natural  death  of  this  school  of  literature,  when  there  is  no  encouragement  to  the 
joowth  of  one  more  conformable  to  nature.  But  it  has  not  been  so  in  England. 
The  particular  style  of  writing,  indeed,  which  has  been  now  described,  began  to 
deca^,  even  in  the  time  of  those  writers  who  had  earned  it  to  perfection;  and,  aC' 
oordingly,  Pope  and  his  cotemporaries  complained,  with  reason,  (and  not  with  so 
mndi  a^tation  as  has  been  generally  ascribed  to  them,)  of  the  declins  of  literary 
talent  For,  even  their  own  genius  roust  have  been  cramped  in  its  exertions,  and 
at  last  worn  out  from  the  want  of  materials,  in  the  narrow  field  to  which  tliey  were 
confined.  Much  more,  therefore,  must  the  evil  have  been  felt  by  their  inferiors,  or 
by  those  who  attempted  to  gather  the  gleanings  which  they  haci  left  In  the  pecu- 
liar style  of  writing  to  whidi  they  owed  their  celebrity  in  their  own  age,  they  had 
neither  rivals  nor  successors. 

'*  Poetry  remained  almost  dormant  for  some  time  after  Pope.  His  example,  coupled 
with  that  of  some  of  the  ancient  poets,  as  well  as  the  taste  of  the  times,  which  led 
men  rather  to  delineate  characteiB  in  high  life,  or  to  translate  moral  reflections  into 
poetry,  than  to  copy  boldly  from  nature  in  whatever  form  she  appeared,  seems  to 
have  brought  satirical  and  didactic  poetrj^  into  fashion.  Young  imitates  him  in  sa* 
tire;  but  he  contrives  to  lose  nearly  all  his  liveliness,  wit  and  elegance,  and  to  pre^ 
serve  only  his  antithesis,  which  makes  his  own  laborious  attempts  at  gaiety  appear 
the  more  forced  and  unnatural.  Churchill*B  Satires  are  endowed  wiu  an  energy 
that  would  entitle  him  to  the  name  of  the  British  Juvenal,  if  their  coarse  personalitv 
and  frequent  injustice  did  not  almost  degrade  him  from  the  rank  of  an  English 
dassic.  The  rage,  too,  for  didactic  poetry,' which  arose  about  this  time,  appears  to 
'  have  been  very  much  misdirected;  for,  while  this  taste  prevailed,  moral  diseourses 
«nd  scientific  or  metaphysical  discussions  were  often  thrown  into  verse,  with  the 
eflTect  only  of  restraining  the  freedom  And  injuring  the  completeness  of  the  reason^ 
ing,  while  the  reader  was  disappointed,  instead  of  Min^  gratified,  by  the  unsucoess-^ 
fiu  attempt  that  was  made  to  ^ve  the*  subject  a  poettcu  interest  of  which  it  was 
pot  susceptible.  This  remark  applies  pecunarly  to  Yotmg*s  Night  Thoughts,  and, 
indeed,  to  all  his  poetico-theological  works.  It  even  applies,  though  in  a  much 
smaller  degree,  to  Armstrong's  Art  of  Preserving  Health  and  Akonside's  Pleasures 
of  Imagination.  The  digressions  in  these  two  last  authors  are  mvariably  their  fineit 
passages,  and  we  are  therefore  apt  to  consider  those  pajis  onlv  of  their  poems  as 
truly  poetical,  in  which  they  lose  sight  of  their  main  subject  There  could  not  .well 
'hd  a  stronger  proof  of  the  tmfitness  of  Che  subject  f<ir  poetry.  But  these  and  several 
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other  poeto  ezhifaited  symptoms  of  the  dawniof  of  a  vigorous  and  natural  st^le  of 
poetry,  into  the  origin  of  which  it  may  now  he  proper  to  make  a  more  particular 
mquiry." 

We  regret  we  cannot  follow  our  author  in  this  inquiry,  but  must 
content  ourselves  with  indicating  the  causes  of  this  change,  which 
he  investigates.  The  first  he  deems  to  be  the  discontinuance  of  the 
employment  of  ancient  mythology,  a  ridiculous  and  cumbersome 
practice  in  modern  poetry,  which  prevented  poets  from  looking 
with  their  own  eyes  at  nature  in  her  real  garb — ^the  second,  the 
progress  of  novel  writing,  which  familiarised  the  public  with  the 
varieties  of  human  character  in  every  different  condition  of  life, 
and  thus  both  diffused  through  all  ranks  of  society  a  mutual  ac- 
quaintance and  sympathy  with  each  other's  characters,  and  ex- 
tended the  sphere  of  poetry,  by  opening  a  much  wider  field  of 
materials  for  poetical  delineations — the  third,  the  diffusion  of  poli- 
tical knowledge  and  general  information  among  the  people,  wnich 
has  not  only  given  a  more  elevated  tone  to  poetry,  but  has  raised 
the' human  character  generally,  and  lent  a  new  and  more  vigor- 
ous impulse  to  the  human  mind,  in  every  department  of  science 
and  literature — the  fourth,  the  influence  of  Scottish  literature^ 
which  formed  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  widening  the  range  and 
elevating  the  character  of  political  discussion,  a  propensity  for  the 
study  of  metaphysics  and  practical  politics  being  a  strong  charac- 
teristic of  the  Scottish  mind — the  fifth,  the  effects  of  the  American 
and  French  revolutions,  which  familiarised  the  public  mind  to  a 
vehement  and  habitual  discussion  of  the  most  abstract  principles 
of  government,  and  their  application  to  all  the  details  of  practical 
politics.  From  these  causes,  a  prodigious  influence  has  been  given 
to  literature.  "  Sentiments  with  relation  to  government,  society,, 
and  morals,  which  were  formerly  matters  of  discussion,  are  now 
so  deeply  and  universally  imprinted  on  the  public  mind,  as  to  be* 
come  fit  subjects  for  a  direct  appeal  to  the  imagination  and  the 
feelings,  and  hence  the  vein  of  poetical  sentiment  has  grown  more 

Erofound,  intellectual,  and  vigorous.  The  public  at  large  has  been 
)d  to  contemplate,  and  poets  and  novelists  to  delineate,  with  far 
S 'eater  freedom  and  boldness  than  were  ever  known  before,  aO 
e  various  forms  and  fluctuations  of  social  life,  without  being 
confined,  as  the  train  of  thought  both  of  readers  and  writers  often 
were  formerly,  to  the  actual  society  of  our  own  age  and  country. 
Never  did  poetry  or  novel  writing  draw  with  greater  profusion, 
than  they  have  done  in  the  present  age,'  on  history^  past  and  pre- 
sent, on  the  anticipations  of  the  future,  or  even  on  the  mere  dreams 
of  the  imagination;  There  is  also,  in  these  times,  an  incessant  de- 
mand for  uie  facts  which  history  or  travelling  disclose  to  us,  with 
regard  to  past  ages  and  distant  nations,  as  aflording  the  only  sure 
foundation  of  political  or  philosophical  reasoning.'*  As  to  the 
alleged  decline  of  the  drama,  our  author  ascribes  it,  in  great  mea- 
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sure,  to  the  circumstance,  that  neither  the  genius  of  poets,  nor  the 
interest  of  the  public  at  large,  is  now  devoted  so  exclusively  to 
the  drama  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  early  dramatists. 

Having  thus  illustrated  the  influence  which  literature  and  so- 
ciety exert  on  each  other,  bv  exhibiting  some  of  the  most  inte- 
restmg  situations  by  which  their  mutual  action  has  been  hitherto 
called  forth,  our  author  proceeds  to  make  some  brief  remarks  with 
regard  to  the  effect  of  literature,  when  it  has  thus  been  generally 
dinused,  upon  society  at  large.  He  first  considers  the  indirect  in" 
iluence  of  literary  pursuits  in  restraining  evil  habits  among  both 
the  higher  and  lower  classes;  and  then  examines  the  direct  influx 
ence  of  the  general  diffusion  of  moral  and  political  truths,  in  the 
removal  of  prejudices  and  corrupt  interests  with  reference  to  the 
principles  and  great  ends  of  society  and  government,  in  the  in- 
creased security  of  social  rights,  and  in  the  discouragement  of 
war,  the  evils  of  which  he  goes  into  an  argument  to  prove,  in  op- 
position to  those  who  have  expatiated,  with  great  plausibility,  on 
its  advantages  in  rousing  the  energy  and  calling  out  the  generous 
passions  of  human  nature.  His  ''  Conclusion"  is  expressed  in  the 
follo\ving  cheering  strain. 

^  It  10  probable  that  the  iteps  which  sodety  will  take,  at  no  distant  period,  in  it* 
pvogren  towards  ffeneral  libexty  and  bappinees,  will  be  rapid  and  ttmoltaneoua* 
Even  at  present,  there  is  evidently  a  stirring  of  nien*s  minds  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  which  shows  that  efforts  will  soon  he  made  to  throw  off  the  restraints  of 
those  vicious  and  tyrannical  institutions  which  have  hitherto  fettered  their  energies. 
This,  indeed,  seems  to  be  one  great  feature  in  the  progress  of  society,  that  the  huma^ 
mind  silently  advances,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  political  restraint^  till  it  ac- 
quires at  last  such  a  strength  and  impetus  as  at  once  render  it  intolerable  to  live 
longer  in  bondage,  and  enable  it,  by  a  violent  effort,  to  break  its  bonds  asunder. 
Wron  the  institutions  of  a  country  are  out«grown  by  the  intelligence  of  its  inhabit- 
anta,  the  breach  between  them  becomes  every  day  wider  and  more  incurable,  from 
the  progress  that  takes  place  on  the  one  side,  and  from  increase  of  degeneracy  oo 
the  other,  till  at  last  the  government,  being  stript  gradually  of  every  support,  ez- 
eepting  that  fteble  and  precarious  degree  of  it  which  it  derives  fhmi  those  who  ara 
in  its  immediate  employment,  perishes  ahnost  without  a  struggle.  When  the  yoke 
is  thus  thrown  off  in  one  instance,  a  stimulus  is  given  to  all  other  countries  who 
are  stiU  subject  to  it;  and  a  practical  example  is  held  out  to  tbem,  that  may  at  once 
direct  their  exertions,  and  warn  them  to  avoid  the  dangers  encountered  by  those  who 
have  been  the  first  to  declare  war  against  tyranny.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  do 
future  rev<duti<m  of  this  kind  will  be  attended  with  the  same  violent  convulsion,  or 
will  produce  the  same  calamities  which  were  produced  by  the  firsts  The  minds  of 
men  are  now  far  more  deeply  irapreenated  with  rational  views  of  Hberty  than  they 
were  at  the  time  of  the  French  Retdution,  and  they  are  therefore  the  less  likely  to 
give  way  to  extravagance  or  disorder*  But,  when  the  worst  obstacles  to  public  hap' 
piness  shall  have  been  removed,  by  tlie  estaUishment  of  liberal  and  enlightened  kt' 
atitutions  in  all  those  countries  where  the  advanced  state  of  society  calls  for  it*  the 
human  mind  will  acquire  a  wonderful  impHuB  towards  liberty  and  happiness  by  its 
mere  emancipation  from  former  restraints.  The  more  completely,  too,  that  political 
institutions  are  adapted  to  the  actual  state  of  society,  the  greater  will  be  the  ascend- 
ency of  liberal  prmciplesp  and  the  firmer  will  be  our  security  against  future  retro- 
gression. If  society  is  ever  brought  to  this  state,  it  is  not  probable  that  there  wiQ 
£e  afterwards  any  great  Changes  or  violent  convulsions.  But  its  subeequent  progresi, 
though  quiet  and  unobtroiive,  will  be  prodigiously  accelerated  bv  the  harmony  that 
will  then  emst  between  .the  feelings  and  attaiomentp  ef  tb9.pepii{»aBd  the  slniftin* 
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of  thmr  tmtitatioiui,  as  weU  as  by  the  motual  aid  i^ch  they  will  oontribote  in  de- 
veloping each  other.  What  degree  of  progress  may  then  be  made,  in  all  those  ac* 
quirements  which  exalt  the  intelleetnal  and  moral  dignity  of  man,  or  increase  his 
capacity  of  happiness,  it  exceeds  our  powers  of  imagination  to  coiiiecture«  since  the 
limited  experience  which  we  have  as  yet  of  politicu  yirtae  and  felicity  supplies  as 
with  few  materials  for  speculating  on  tlie  subject  But  it  is  consolatory  to  think, 
that,  so  far  as  we  can  foresee,  the  great  obstacles  which  have  been  raised  by  the 
ambition  and  selfishness  of  man  himself  acainst  his  progress  in  society,  will  in  time 
be  removed,  and  that  mankind,  however  rar  they  must  always  come  snort  of  perfec- 
tion, will  then  proceed  in  an  uninterrupted,  and  to  us  inconceivably  rapid  career  of 
improvement** 


Art.  7L— travels  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

l._7%e  Rambler  in  North  America:  1832-33.  By  Chaklm  Jo- 
seph Latrobb,  Author  of  the  A/penstock^  ^c.  2  vols.  London: 
1836. 

2. — Narrative  of  a  Tour  in  North  America ;  comprising  MeaicOf 
the  Mines  of  Real  del  Mmte^  the  United  States,  and  die  British 
Colonies:  with  an  excursion  to  the  Island  of  Cuba,  In  a  Series 
of  Letters^  written  in  the  years  1831-2.  By  Hevrt  Tudor,  Esq, 
Barrister  at  Law.  2  vols.  London:  1834. 

Ijf  preference  to  any  original  "  blowing  up,"  secundum  artem, 
of  the  English  travellers  \vno  have  made  this  country  the  theme 
of  their  vituperation,  which  would  seem  almost  to  be  an  indi^ 
pensable  preface  to  every  review  of  a  work  respecting  us  by  an 
ISnglish  pen,  we  will  transcribe  what  is  said  of  them  by  ^  The 
Rambler  in  North  America."  » 

**  With  regard  to  Englieh  travellers  in  the  United  Statea,  do  not  imagine  that  I 
■m  without  a  lift  of  them  also,  which  I  shall  forthwith  find  and  lay  before  70a, 
leaving  yon  to  detect  that  to  which  I  may  be  supposed  to  belong.  Though  oar 
oountryraen  are  found  by  swarms  upon  the  teeming  roads  of  France,  Switxerland 
and  Italy;  here,  their  appearance  is  rarer  and  therefore  more  marked.  I  mentifln 
first,  the  Porcine  English  Traveller,  as  personifying  in  the  eyes  of  Brother  Jonathan 
the  identical  John  BulL  A  few  of  this  class  are  met  with  <m  the  steam-boals  and 
rail-roads,  npd  a  straggler  or  two  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  marching  onwaid 
to  the  nnisic  of  their  own  dissatisfied  grumbling,  like  a  bear  with  a  wore  head. 
They  are  seldom  long  visitants.  They  arrive  from  England  on  a  hurried  toar, 
flometimes  accompanied  by  a  companion  in  training,  one  of  those  who  travd  omr 
the  world  with  their  eyes  shut  and  mouths  open.  They  are  sure  to  be  diafosted 
with  the  United  States—where  they  have  neither  room  nor  time  to  do  anything. 
They  complain  of  crowded  steam-boats — crowded  hotels  and  boarding«houBBs 
crowded  carriages  of  the  sharpness  of  people's  elbows— the  quickly  satisfied  q^ 
petites  and  the  unrestrained  gaze  of  all— the  impertinent  inquiries  of  a  few.  Tb^ 
•ee  nothing  but  want  of  polish,  want  of  taste,  and  want  of  politeness.  They  ask 
how  manv  of  the  States  are  included  in  the  term  Christendom.  They  msh  fient 
Mew  York  to  Saratogar— from  Saratoga  to  Niagara^— thence  to  Detroit;  and  then, 
in  otter  dhigust,  determine  to  quit  the  land  of  equality,  and  in  a  parosnrsm  of  lojFal^ 
and  rekmdkd  Toryism,  get  themselves  set  ashore  in  Upper  Canada;  Ihtle  dream 
that  the  baekwoode,w]»B(her  of  Canada  or  the  Uahed  MbIm,  an  alik*  dMid  mt 
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eon^enienoe;  and  that  eTerv  new  country,  whether  under  democratic  or  monardueal 
rule,  presenti  pretty  much  the  same  phases  of  society  and  the  same  natural  fbatures. 
We  met  with  such  an  one ; — a  decent  gentleman,  but  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair,  not 
knowing  how  to  extricate  himself  from  a  position  into  which  a  crudely-conceiv^ 
desire  <n  travel  had  beguiled  him.  We  had  advantages  over  him  in  every  way  as 
old  traTcUers — ^laughinc;  at  a  certain  degree  of  privation — and  our  commiseration 
was,  I  own,  mingled  with  a  good  deal  of  amusement,  the  more  as  his  case  was  in 
no  way  a  desperate  one :  but  his  complaints  of  the  people,  and  the  roads,  and  the 
fkre,  and  the  morals,  were  unceasing.  After  having  been  squeezed  in  a  narrow 
wagon  with  others  during  a  whole  day*s  journey,  and  hardly  allowed  time  to  eat 
tile  unwonted  food  set  before  him — ^he  had  been  compelled  to  sleep,  as  all  must  in 
each  a  country,  in  a  cluster  of  log-huts,  half  open  to  the  air.  He  had,  from  his  de- 
scription, out  of  compliment,  (I  never  had  such  a  piece  of  good  fortune),  been  per- 
mitted to  occupy  a  small  compartment  by  himself;  and  after  describing  the  bad  ac 
eommodations,  he  went  on  to  say,  with  a  very  slow  mysterious  intonation,  aa  though 
oommunicating  a  horrible  incident :  *■  and  sir,  will  you  believe  it,  I  found  that  m 
the  end  I  had  to  sleep  with  two  ladies  inside  of  me  !*  Now,  stout  as  the  gentleman 
was,  by  this  he  meant  nothing,  but  that  two  ladies,  travellers  like  himself,  had  had 
to  retire  to  a  compartment  beyond  his  own.  This,  however,  was  to  him  the  acmA 
of  barbarism.  What  good  can  be  the  result  of  such  a  traveller's  lucubrations  7 

**  But  to  go  on  with  my  list  You  see  here  the  Speculator,  the  Theorist,  and  the 
Utilitarian ;  often  men,  who,  unable  to  take  care  of  their  own  individual  affairs, 
begin  to  feel  great  anxiety  fbr  those  of  mankind  in  general, — as  you  may  have  seen 
in  days  gonely,  a  tipsy  gentleman,  when  just  upon  the  point  of*^  losing  his  reason, 
begin  to  hold  forth  in  a  strain  of  maudlin  philanthropy  about  his  neighbours,  and 
■igb  deeply  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  human  race ;  crowning  his  folly,  by  offer- 
ing  his  services  to  conduct  an  equally  tipsy  companion  home.  Such  men  frequently 
make  their  appearance  in  America ;  disappointed  and  indigent ;  having  lost  chaiac- 
ter  in  their  own  country,  and  fbll  of  a  new-born  fervour  in  favour  of  a  land  and  a 
people  of  which  they  know  nothing.  Their  indignation  at  having  divulged  their 
theories  in  the  former  to  deaf  ears,  will  only  be  equalled  by  their  surprise  in  find- 
ing, that  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  the  United  States  contains  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  matter-of-fact  men ;  and  that  neither  admiration  nor  support  will  be  granted 
to  crude  and  untried  notions.  And,  like  the  demagogue,  the  free-thinker  in  politics 
and  religion,  and  many  a  one  who  leaves  his  country  in  high  dudgeon,  after  long 
tampering  with  petty  treason, — ^men  of  this  class  frequently  alter  their  opinions  and 
language  after  their  arrival  here,  as  they  find  a  sobriety  of  demeanour  and  senti- 
ment in  the  people,  which  ill  accords  with  their  views;  and  then  they  abuse  the 
country  with  just  as  much  reason  as  they  lauded  it  before.  But  what  good  is  to  be 
expected  from  these,  or  their  reports,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  7 

**  Next  comes  the  hasty  traveller, — the  young  officer  on  furlough, — ^the  young 
gentleman  on  his  return  home  from  the  West  India  Islands,  who  lands  at  New 
York,  determines  to  take  advantage  of  the  packet  to  Liverpool  on  the  first  qf  the 
succeeding  month,  say  a  fortnight  hence, — and  in  the  meantime  to  visit  the  most 
interesting  points  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  flies  to  Niagara  by  the 
canal  or  the  road ;  then  takes  the  line  of  Ontario  steam-boats,  descends  the  Saint 
Lawrence  to  Montreal,  perhaps  visits  Quebec,  returns  panting  by  way  of  Champlain 
and  Lake  George,  to  the  Hudson,  and  thus  to  his  port  in  t^e  very,  ifick  of  time. 
Something  he  has  seen,  but  can  carry  away  po  very  definitet  ngtion'of  the  people, 
or  the  state  of  the  country.  /        ^.  *:''-,  / 

••  Another  class — ^the  prejudiced  and  pompous  traveller,  travislling'as  he  says,  for 
infbrmation,  but  seeing  every  thing  through  a  mlioUstnedium,  and  neither  pleasing 
himself  nor  others.  In  the  cities  he  will  grumble  at  the  hotels ;  be  will  say  that 
Bunker*s  and  the  City  Hotel  in  New  York  are  odious ;  that  Gadaby's  at  Washing, 
ton  is  a  bear-garden, — ^in  which  by  the  way  he  will  not  be  far  from  the  truth,  par. 
ticularly  daring  the  meeting  of  dongress, — and  that  of  all  the  sojourning  places 
ibr  the  traveller  in  the  Union,  the  Tremont  at  Boston  is  the  only  one  that  is  not 
offeniiive  to  a  degree.  In  the  country  he  will  be  horrified  Inr  the  number  of  badly- 
made  coats  he  may  see,  forgetful  that  at  least  he  meets  with  no  beggars,  and  sees 
no  marks  of  penury  and  want  With  a  mind  morbidly  inquisitive,  he  wiO  wish  to 
penaade  himself  toat  he  understands  the  true  c<^oars  of  eyerjrthing,  at  the  i 
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tinw  he  looki  at  all  throof  h  a  piece  of  unoked  glaas.  In  hie  obeervitioiM  upon  ths 
politics  and  goTemment  of  the  country,  he  is  totally  at  fault,  not  having  taken  care 
lo  draw  the  distinction  between  the  operations  of  the  General  Government,  and 
those  of  the  separate  State  Governments :  and  in  his  observations  upon  society,  he 
will  be  equally  far  from  just,  because  he  makes  his  own  education,  breeding,  and 
feelings,  the  standard  of  comparison,  and  what  he  does  not  or  cannot  nnderstand, 
must  be  wrong.    The  very  absence  of  beggars  will  be  to  him  a  proof  of  a  low  de- 

Se  of  civilization.  He  will  condemn  the  Americans  for  not  every  wheie  showing 
t  cultivation  to  which  he  may  have  supposed  we  have  attained,,  being  perhaps  of 
too  lofty  a  temper  to  reflect,  that  some  of^  the  points  appertaining  to  the  decencies 
or  elegancies  of  life,  upon  which  he  dilates  with  the  most  cutting  and  superciUoo^ 
sarcasm,  are  precisely  those,  to  an  acquaintance  with  which,  we  ourselves,  as  % 
nation,  have  been  but  very  recently  introduced,  and  whose  general  adoption  datse 
from  a  vet  later  period.  An  Englishman  of  this  cast  will  be  thunderstruck,  naj, 
petrifieo,  at  hearing  the  oft-reiterated  assertion,  that  English  is  spoken  better  m 
America  than  in  the  mother  country,  and  with  some  reason,  as  nothinp^  but  his  ovm 
observation  and  reflection  will  show  him  what  foundation  can  possibly  exist  fia 
euch  an  assumption. 

**  If  he  stays  long  enough  in  the  country,  and  travels  sufficientlv,  he  will  grant 
that  throughout  America,  he  will  generally  hear  English  pronounced,  he  may  readily 
understand.  Further,  that  the  dialects  which  prevail  in  many  of  our  counties  do 
not  exist,  though  in  some  parts  of  the  Eastern  states,  a  language  ver  v  much  q^ 
preaching  to  a  dialect  is  spoken ; — for  the  rest,  he  will  6nd  Inat  though  aa  far  as 
the  general  pronunciation  of  the  lanjniage  goes,  all  may  be  at  least  intelligiUey 
there  will  be  a  great  deal  which  an  Englishman  can  hardly  be  expected  to  under- 
stand :  that  slang,  quite  as  incomprehensible  to  him  as  the  gipsy  Ungo  of  our  own 
hedge-sides,  forms  the  common  mode  of  communication  in  some  parts  of  the  coon- 
try  ;  and  that,  generally  speaking,  there  are  few  ranks  of  society  in  which  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  thu  base  coin  is  not  current  He  will  find  from  the  style  of  conver- 
Mtion  of  Americans  of  literary  turn,  that  out  of  the  main  cities  and  in  remote  parts 
of  the  country,  it  is  evident  that  the  difference  between  written  and  conversational 
language  is  scarcely  under8tood,-^which  may  arise  from  the  speakers  having  U» 
draw  their  language  more  from  books  than  from  the  interchange  of  ideas  with  men 
of  tlieir  own  stamp ;  and  that  consequently  the  use  of  big  and  pompous  words,  such 
M  load  the  newspaper  paragraphs,  is  much  more  common  than  good  taste  would 
jidmit  But  enough  of  the  pompous  traveller.  He  may  do  very  httle  harm,  but  he 
will  do  no  great  good* 

**  You  may  further  meet  here  with  the  sentimental  traveller,  who  haVing  read 
Bonsseau  and  Chateaubriand,  and  become  enamoured  of  the  image  of  man  in  a  state 
of  nature,  unsophisticated  and  unspoiled  by  civilization,  or  of  some  sweet  picture  of 
savage  lifo,  dives  his  way  through  the  forests  to  the  Indian  settlements,  to  find  an 
amiable  *  CAoclos,*  or  still  more  amiable  *  Atala.^  Tis  a  bootless  errand !  The  bland 
traveller  also,  good-natured  to  excess,  losing  half  his  time  in  asking  questions  of 
those  who  cannot  answer  them,  and  running  right  and  left  to  see  common  places; — 
lUie  book-maker,  he  who  comes  with  the  purpose  of  writing  a  book  which  shaU  con- 
tradict one  in  the  market: — the  inquisitive  gentleman,  a  bore,  and  bored  in  turn. 
Then  one  or  two  travellers  who  having  long  and  hotly  advocated  some  change  in 
our  political  or  ecclesiastical  government,  come  here  at  last,  to  do  what  should  have 
been  done  first-— namely,  to  see  how  it  works.  What  can  you  expect  but  ex-parte 
statements  from  such  people?  They  are  like  geological  theorists,  who  having  oon- 
oocted  their  system  in  their  library  chair,  come  foith  and  make  a  tour,  in  which 
they  would  refor  all  the  phenqmena  which  come  in  their  way  to  the  test  of  their 
own  petty  conception. 

^  And  now  I  fancy  I  hearyou  ask,  and  to  what  order  of  English  travellers  in 
America  did  yoq  belong  ?  liie  Porcine  ?  No.  The  speculator,  theorist,  or  dema* 
go^e?  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  hasty  traveller  7  Not  altogether.  The 
prejudiced  and  pompous  7  I  trust  not    The  sentimental  7  Decidedly  not 

*«  Then  vou  travelled  as  a  Cosmopolitan  7 — ^No.  I  dSsUke  the  word.  I  love,  and 
prefor,  and  uphold  the  political,  social,  moral,  and  religious  superiority  of  my  own 
Jialive  countiy  too  sincerely,  to  claim  the  title  of  *  a  citizen  of  the  world,*  if  ^  that 
lerm  joa  mean  one  who  is  equally  at  home  and  without  preferences  wherever  ho 
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waaden  over  its  Yami  miiikoe;  but  if  by  il  yoa  wonld  dengniAa  one,  wbo  reooa- 

dles  himself  eanl^r  for  a  time  to  chanpfe  of  place  and  scene ;— one  whose  impulse 
is  rather  to  sing  with  the  native  of  a  foreign  land,  than  to  quarrel  with  him ;  to  see 
good  every  where  rather  than  evil;— one  with  a  disposition  to  fium  ties  with  the 
natives  of  every  clime,  and  enter  into  their  usa|es  and  feelings  not  onlv  with  charify 
hut  with  pleasure,  so  long  as  they  are  not  forbidden  by  his  Bible,  and  by  the  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  which  sound  education  and  good  examples  may  have  given  him 
1  ftr  I  am  a  Cosmopolitan,  and  as  such  I  visited  America.'* 


In  this  enumeration  Mr.  Latrobe  is  guilty  of  a  great  want  of 
gallantry,  as  he  has  forgotten  to  indicate  the  classes  which  are 
represented  by  the  lady-tourists  who  have  honoured  the  United 
States  with  their  tattle";  but  there  is  no  particular  use,  either  for 
the  sake  of  chivalry  or  justice,  that  we  should  pay  our  respects 
to  them  here,  furtner  tnan  to  intimate  to  them  the  consolatory 
fact,  that  they  are  not  consigned  altogether  as  yet  to  the  vale  of 
oblivion. 

To  whatever  class  the  Rambler  may  belong,  we  can  assure 
him  it  is  one  of  which  we  sincerely  wish  that  more  specimens 
had  favoured  us  with  a  visit.  It  is  decidedly  the  very  best  class 
of  any  that  we  have  encountered ;  but  alas !  true  to  the  genera] 
order  of  thincs,  it  seems  to  be  also  the  rarest.  What  a  world  of 
nonsense,  ana  virulence,  and  anger  would  have  been  spared,  if 
Endand  and  America  had  only  known  each  other  through  the 
medium  of  such  individuals !  As,  however,  we  have  irrefragable 
authority  for  believing  that  there  is  "  good  in  every  thing,**  and 
that  "  whatever  is,  is  right,'*  we  must  e'en  content  ourselves  with 
the  belief,  however  opposite  to  appearances,  that  benefit  has  re- 
sulted, or  will  result,  from  the  peregrinations  of  your  Halls,  and 
your  Hamiitons,  et  id  genus  omne^  through  this  happy  land  of  li- 
berty and  independence.  That,  indeed,  there  should  be  a  predo- 
minance of  such  inditers  of  tours  as  these,  over  such  as  may  re- 
semble Mr.  Latrobe,  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  surprise,  when 
we  consider,  not  only  the  propensity  of  human  nature  to  do  evil 
rather  than  good,  but  the  premium  which  has  been  held  out  to  the 
former  both  in  this  country  and  their  own.  In  both  alike,  it  seems 
to  have  been  so  much  labour  lost,  to  publish  an  account  of  us 
which  was  not  filled  with  all  the  most  biting  ingredients  of  the  vi- 
als of  ridicule  and  slander ;  while  such  productions  as  were  so 
seasoned,  have  been  swallowed  with  the  greediest  eagerness — in 
England,  because  they  were  adapted  to  the  national  taste  of  the 
reading  public — in  America,  in  consequence  of  a  morbid  appetite, 
engendered  by  inordinate  sensitiveness,  and,  we  must  confess  it, 
overweening  vanity.  In  this  respect  we  have  evinced  a  disposi-  , 
tion  similar  to  that  which  Lord  Byron  records  as  having  influ- 
enced so  unhappily  his  existence — far  keener  susceptibility  to  the 
censure  of  the  meanest  individual  than  to  the  praise  of  the  highest 

The  quantity  of  books  written  about  us — ^greater  than  about 
any  other  people — ^might  well  induce  us  to  lay  the  flattering  unc- 
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tfon  to  our  souls,  that  we  are  of  paramount  importance  in  the  es- 
timation of  our  trans- Atlantic  brethren,  were  it  not  that  the  new- 
ness of  a  theme  is  a  much  greater  recommendation  than  its  im- 
portance, in  this  age  of  multitudinous  and  multifarious  scribbling, 
when  the  heavens  above,  and  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  waters 
below  the  earth,  and  even  the  infernal  regions — ^from  which  the 
well-bred  French  are  particularly  fond  otdrawing  the  materials 
of  their  dramas — have  been  ransacked  for  subjects.  It  is  only  of 
late  years,  comparatively  speaking,  that  America  has  been  laid 
under  contribution  for  the  benefit  of  authors  and  booksellers,  and 
the  freshness  of  the  field,  more  than  its  richness,  has  caused  it  to 
be  worked  to  such  an  excess.  But,  doubtless,  as  this  is  the  only 
country  in  which  a  political  experiment  is  in  a  course  of  solution, 
it  is  natural  that  the  curiosity  of  mankind  should  be  excited  in  re- 
gard to  it,  more  than  to  lands  whose  governments  have  a  fixed 
and  ascertained  character.  Yet  many  as  have  been  the  labourers 
in  this  field,  no  one  hitherto  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  full 
harvest  which  may  be  gathered ;  and  we  do  wish,  if  it  were  on- 
ly to  put  a  stop  to  this  mcessant  influx  of  pretended  literary  and 
political  agriculturists,  who  have  harassed  the  soil  only  to  bring 
forth  "  weeds  of  rank  luxuriance,  tares  of  haste,"  that  some  one 
perfectly  competent  would  accomplish  the  task  of  its  proper  cul- 
tivation. We  are  tired  of  this  perennial  issue  firom  the  British  press, 
of  vulgar  assumption,  ignorant  decision,  contumelious  comment, 
and  pointless  narrative,  which  nothing  can  arrest  save  a  first-rate 
production  of  a  first-rate  mind,  rendering  all  further  attempts  up- 
on the  same  subject  useless,  both  as  to  profit  and  fame. 

Neither  of  the  works  whose  titles  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  our  article,  answer  altogether  to  this  description,  though  they 
are  still  less  of  the  first-mentioned  order.  In  none  of  them,  at  all 
events,  is  there  aught  which  could  cause  us  to  hesitate  about  be- 
stowing upon  their  authors  the  epithet  of  gentlemen ;  the  spirit  and 
tone  in  which  they  are  written  being  very,  very  difilerent  from 
those  characterizing  the  most  notorious  of  their  predecessors.  It 
it  evident,  indeed,  that  these  works  have  caused  a  reaction  in 
England  in  our  favour;  for  even  our  bitter  contemporaries  of  the 
London  Quarterly,  in  their  last  number,  have  made  something  like 
an  amende  honorable.  They  say — after  having  quoted  a  remark 
of  Mr.  Latrobe,  that  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land  sees  with  strange 
and  partial  eyes,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  correct  ju^- 
ment,  even  with  close  observation,  and  without  any  disposition  to 
distort  facts,  is  far  greater  than  might  be  supposed, — "  We  sin- 
cerely hope  this  lesson  will  be  held  in  mind  by  all  future  travellers 
in  the  United  States :  for  ourselves,  we  are  obliged  to  confess,  that 
we  much  wish  we  had  kept  it  steadily  before  us  when  reviewing 
the  recent  work  of  Mrs.  Trollope,  and  we  imy  even  add  of  Cap- 
tain Basil  HalL    We  have  no  suspicion  that  either  of  these  am 
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writers  designed  to  give  a  false  impression  of  the  state  of  society 
in  America,  (what  an  unsuspicious  personage  h  but  we  are  con- 
strained to  acknowledge,  that  we  think  if  Washington  Irving  had 
undertaken  a  tour  amonff  our  own  provincial  towns,  he  might 
have  found  materials  for  lively  and  amusing  sketches  of  British 
manners,  not  a  bit  better  than  those  represented  as  characteristic 
of  the  Americans :  indeed  we  strongly  suspect  that  he  might  have 
found  almost  the  same  identical  things  and  fashions.  Aiid  how, 
after  all,  should  this  be  otherwise?  VVhat  were  all  those  Ameri- 
can towns  sixty  years  ago  but  provincial  British  towns?  Why 
should  we  be  so  ready  to  believe  that  manners  and  customs  had 
chaiu^  so  much  within  the  life-time  of  one  generation,  while 
blood  and  language  remained  the  same?'' 

Mr.  Latrobe's  work,  though  not  entirely,  as  we  have  intimated, 
such  a  one  as  cpuld  and  should  be  made,  is  yet,  we  think,  decid- 
edly the  best,  on  the  whole,  that  has  appear^.  He  is  evidently  a 
man  in  whose  statements  implicit  faith  b  to  be  placed,  as  far  at 
least  as  his  own  conviction  of  them  is  concerned ;  and  whose  g^ 
neral  character,  combined  with  the  experience  of  a  practised  tra** 
veller,  as  he  informs  us  he  is,  must  prevent  him  from  hazarding 
these  confident  assertions  upon  insufficient  grounds,  which  render 
the  volumes  of  most  of  our  tourists  so  many  sources  of  false  im- 
pressions, and  crude,  if  not  injurious  ideas.  The  object  he  has 
nad  in  view  is  not  to  pander  to  a  vicious  appetite,  nor  to  uphold 
prepossessions  at  whatever  cost,  nor  to  make  money  by  so  many 
pages,  no  matter  what  they  contain,  nor  to  show  his  wit,  and 
amuse  his  correspondent  and  the  public  by  twisting  every  thing 
to  the  purposes  of  ridicule — and  what  is  there  that  cannot  be  so 
twisted?  Neither  has  he  verified  the  remark  of  La  Bruydre,  that 
**  le  plaisir  de  la  critique  ote  celui  d'etre  vivement  touch^  de  belles 
choses ;"  but  he  seems  to  have  written  for  the  purpose  of  record- 
ing the  impressions  of  a  mind  and  heart  anxious  to  see  ^ood  in 
every  thing  which  Providence  has  diq)ensed,  whatever  his  own 
peculiar  predilections  may  be— of  one  whose  spirit  of  tolerance 
m  religious  matters  would  prompt  him  to  exclaim  with  the  sweet 
poetess  whose  loss  is  even  now  deplored : 

**  Peace  be  to  all,  whatever  their  varying^  creeda, 
To  all  who  send  up  holy  thoughts  on  high  !** 

and  would  enable  him,  amid  all  the  clashing  diversity  of  human 
opinion  and  action,  to  forego  the  strong  temptation  of  judging 
every  thing  by  his  own  standard  of  fitness.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  contrast  some  of  his  descriptions  and  reflections  with  those  of 
previous  tourists  in  America,  upon  the  same  subjects,  to  feel  the 
full  force  of  our  remark.  He  journeyed  along  witn  those  '*  willing 
eyes"  to  which  *'  new  objects  every  instant  rise,"  and  when  he 
does  find  fault,  it  is  in  such  a  way  as  completely  to  disarm  th(9 
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most  pugnacious  disposition.  There  being  thus  no  feeling  of  irrita^ 
tion  aroused  by  his  animadversions,  they  are  calculated,  when 
just,  to  do  good,  nothing  being  more  beneficial  than  to  have  our 
fauhs  pointed  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  us  sensible  of  their 
existence.  This  could  never  be  effected  by  such  commentators  a9 
Hall  and  Hamilton,  as  all  their  strictures^  whether  correct  or  not, 
were  naturally  ascribed  to  the  malice  prepense  by  which  they 
were  evidently  dictated. 

In  a  literary  point  of  view,  Mr.  Latrobe's  volumes  are  eatided 
to  hich  praise.  His  style  is  lively,  vigorous,  unaflfected,  and  sufll' 
cientTy  polished  to  indicate  a  well  cwtivated  mind.  His  descrip^ 
tions  are  for  the  most  part  graphic  and  spirited;  his  narrative  su- 
ways  interesting  and  animated ;  and  his  reflections,  if  not  invaria- 
bly profound  and  unquestionable,  on  the  whole,  manly,  sensible, 
and  generous.  In  short,  the  work  is  one  of  that  rare  order,  which 
gives  an  equally  favourable  impression  of  the  author  and  the  man  7 
80  that  when  the  reader  begms  to  praise  it,  he  may  easily  b© 
tegnpted  to  indulge  in  a  strain  of  encomium  warmer  perhaps  than 
is  altogether  justifiable. 

There  is  very  Kttle  incident  in  these  volumes  of  the  kind  with 
which  we  have  been  plentifully  favoured  by  preceding  tourists — 
sta^e-coach,  steam-boat,  and  tap-room  colloquies  with  Captain 
This  or  Judge  That — ^anecdotes  aboundii^  in  slang,  and  stories 
at  second  hand — or  sly  peeps  into  the  interior  of  families  who  m»jr 
have  exercised  the  rites  of  hospitality  towards  the  stranser.^  We 
could  wish  indeed  that  he  had  oeen  rather  more  liberal  than  he  is 
in  the  record  of  his  adventures  in  the  Atlantic  portion  of  the  Uniony 
which  he  might  have  been  without  in  the  least  infringing  the  laws 
of  good  feeling  and  good  taste.  It  is  only  when  he  gets  beyond 
the  pale  of  civilization,  in  the  wilderness  of  forest  and  prairie  in 
the  West,  that  he  furnishes  us  with  a  full  and  re^ar  narra- 
tive of  what  he  saw,  and  heard,  and  encountered.  He  also  di»- 
claims  the  idea  of  giving  elaborate  sketches  and  dissertations  on 
our  politics,  remarking,  too  truly,  as  the  reason  of  his  want  of 
satirfactory  information  on  that  head,  that  *'  virulence  of  party, 
with  all  its  concomitants  of  misrepresentation,  falsification,  and 
personality,  is  found  within  the  Umted  States  in  as  great  a  degree 
as  within  the  bounds  of  Great  Britain;  and  leaves  little  for  a 
stranger  to  do,  after  attempting  to  pry  into  the  state  of  politics  in 
America,  whether  by  means  of  the  public  prints,  or  of  private  in- 
quiry, than  to  turn  away  with  mingled  disgusft  and  despair." 

Mr.  Tudor's  volumes  are  the  production  of  a  well-informed, 
intelligent,  good  tempered  gentleman,  disposed  to  take  the  goods 
the  gods  provide  him,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  wherever 
he  is.  They  are  much  more  of  a  regular  diary  of  the  author's 
tour  than  the  work  of  Mr.  Latrobe,  and  contain  a  great  deal  of 
useful  and  well-digested  information,  which  Americans  themselves 
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may  consult  with  no  inconsiderable  advantage.  Thei^  manifest 
a  commendable  diligence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Tudor  in  making 
himself  adequately  acquainted  with  the  matters  that  fell  under 
his  notice,  as  well  as  enviable  activity  both  of  body  and  mind. 
The  ^ood  feeling  displayed  throughout  his  book  indicates  a  libe** 
ral  spirit,  which  every  one  must  wish  to  applaud.  At  times,  per- 
haps, it  leads  him  to  employ  a  soAening  tone,  when  the  applica* 
tion  of  harsher  language  would  be  more  proper  and  beneficial. 
The  motive,  he  informs  us,  which  induced  him  to  submit  his  work 
to  the  public,  was  that  of  **  endeavouring  to  do  justice  to  a  much- 
abused  and  slandered  people,  whose  fate  it  has  hitherto  been  to 
be  misrepresented  by  those  who  ought  to  have  cherished  the  very 
opposite  feeling."  His  object  in  coming  here  was  to  re-establish 
his  health,  as  also  to  visit  '^  the  only  quarter  of  the  globe  which  he 
had  not  seen" — from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  well 
provided  with  standards  of  comparison  for  judging  of  what  he 
observed*  and  well  prepared,  by  long  seasoning,  to  "  rough  it," 
even  in  a  Kentucky  stage,  over  a  corduroy  road,  or  worse  yet, 
in  a  western  bed  with  a  full  complement  of  half-horse,  half-alli- 
gator gentlemen  for  companions,  besides  the  usual  thotJ^h  inferior 
delights  of  vermin  of  all  descriptions  buzzing  about  his  ears,  sting- 
ing his  cheeks,  and  nibbling  at  his  toes.  His  predominant  motive, 
however,  was  "  to  behold,  among  the  wonders  of  the  new  worlds 
the  magnificent  cataract  of  Niagara" — a  more  justifiable  reason, 
certainty,  for  a  journey,  than  that  which  we  saw  inscribed  upon 
the  traveller's  book  of  a  hotel  near  the  frontier  of  Italy,  by  M. 
Boildieu,  the  famous  French  musical  composer,  as  the  reason  of 
his  ffoini?  to  Venice — ^*'pour  vour  ce  que  c'est  qu'une  gondole." 

Mr.  Tudor  indulges  sparingly  in  speculations  about  politics  or 
any  thing  else.  What  his  own  political  tenets  may  be  he  furnishes 
us  with  very  little  clue  for  discovering ;  but  from  some  occasional 
hints,  we  should  judffe  him  to  be,  as  in  duty  bound,  a  loyal  subject 
of  His  Majesty,  and  by  no  means  smitten  with  an  extravagant 
admiration  of  republicanism  as  universally  applicable  to  all  the 
difl[erent  portions  of  this  diversified  globe.  He  seems  very  justly 
to  opine,  that  '^  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison,"  and 
that  because  democracy  may  be  well  calculated  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  deemed  fitted  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  England,  where  its 
operation  would  be  so  diflferently  affected  by  various  circumstances 
beyond  all  human  control.  His  remarks  are  generally  apposite 
and  judicious,  and  his  narrative  is  not  unfrequently  enhvened  by 
a  spicy  anecdote,  or  a  ludicrous  account  of  some  of  the  unavoida- 
ble mishaps  of  a  traveller,  which  are  so  provoking  at  the  moment, 
and  so  pleasant  to  remember.  It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  decide 
whether  the  undeniable  assertion  of  Dante : 
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be  more  true  than  its  converse,  that  there  is  no  greater  pleasure 
than  to  recollect  the  period  of  misery  in  times  of  happiness. 

We  transcribe  the  closing  pages  of  Mr.  Tudor's  first  volume^ 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  ivorK. 

**  I  was  now  to  take  leave  of  the  party  whom  I  had  acoompanied  thus  hx  from 
New  York,  and  whoie  locietj  I  had,  at  the  oommenoement  of  our  tonr,  propoaed 
to  enjoy  aa  far  aa  New  Orleans.  But  I  pcroeived,  and  not  fbr  the  first  time,  that 
pleasure  and  buainesa  are  but  ill-assorted  elements  for  aocomplishing  two  opposite 
purposes.  They  are  a  species  of  Whig  and  Tor^— «  Clay's  man  and  Jackson's  man 
—tariff  and  anti-tariff— attempting  an  impossible  coalition,  yet  ever  pulling  in  a 
contrary  direction,  and  which  the  first  short  out  in  the  road  on  the  one  han<^  or  a 
beauty  or  phenomenon  of  nature  on  the  other,  will  on  the  instant  dissolve.  The 
gentleman  and  his  fiunily  with  whom  I  had  been  travelling,  and  who  were  peraoDS 
of  amiable  dispositions,  were  proceeding  to  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  on  affairs  of 
the  latter  description ;  while  m  heUe  Nature  was  the  object  of  my  search,  and  the 
pursuit  of  which  had  alone  called  into  action,  on  the  present  occasicn,  my  powers 
of  locomotion. 

*«  The  two  splendid  curiosities  of  the  <  Natural  Bridge'  and  the  f  Weyer's  Cave,* 
unseen  by  any  of  us— the  former  diverging  but  little  from  the  direct  route  of  our 
journey— oflfered  attractions  to  myself  not  to  be  resisted ;  and  as  my  fellow-travellen 
were  content  to  sacrifice  these  Vireinian  *  lions,'  for  the  sake  of  saining  a  ooiqple  of 
days,  we  parted  at  Staunton.  And  here  I  must  remark— 'and  I  am  anre  I  do  it 
without  the  smallest  feeling  of  unkindness — ^that,  judging  firom  the  present,  as  finom 
other  instances  which  had  occurred  to  me  elsewhere,  it  forcibly  struck  me  that  the 
Americans  are,  generally  speaking,  b^  no  means  such  lovers  of  nature  aa  are  the 
English.  In  this  respect  I  must  certamly  coincide  with  Captain  Hall,  who,  in  soma 
part  of  his  work  on  North  America,  expresses  an  opinion  in  affirmaticm  of  the  &ct 
At  the  same  time,  while  I  state  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  tiuth,  I  think  I  can 
also  perceive  the  cause  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  much  of  that  diversity  ex* 
isting  between  us,  with  rerard  to  taste  and  other  moral  endowments  of  the  mind. 
The  reason,  I  have  no  doubt,  arises  from  the  constant  and  universal  occupation  of 
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or  fbr  the  fine  arts.  This  is  a  cause,  too,  which  every  successive  year  will  gndu- 
ally  tend  to  remove ;  and  I  am  quite  co&vinoed, — ^to  prove  that  I  have  no  bias  ex- 
cept that  of  justice,  not  to  say  jMrtialH^,  towards  them — any  thing,  in  abort,  but  a 
feeling  of  prejudice  or  antipathy^— that  if  the  Anglo-American  people  can  oaoly  hold 
firmly  together,  in  the  continued  union  of  their  confederated  states,  in  the  ooorso 
of  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  yeara  they  will  become  as  powerfiil  a  nation,  and, 
what  ii  still  better,  as  intelligent  and  moral,  aa  any  that  eiuer  ancient  or  modem 
times  baa  exhibited  to  the  world. 

**  I  was  now  to  enact  a  pas  $eul,  instead  of  assisting  in  a  pas  dt  qaaire^  Moont- 
ing,  therefore,  a  stout  little  Virginian  pony,  1  cantered  off  to  the  Weyer's  Cave,  dia. 
tant  about  twenty  miles  from  &iunton,  leaving  the  town  in  one  direction  just  as 
my  late  companions  were  hastening  off  in  the  opposite  one.  The  morning  was  &am 
and  warm,  tnouffh  now  the  middle  of  November.  My  road  lay  fi>r  seven  miles 
through  the  depute  of  an  extensive  forest,  where  the  majesty  of  the  trees,  the  ever* 
changug  objecto  of  the  continually  meandering  path,  and,  in  addition,  the  deep 
eoliuSle,  unbroken  by  the  aong  of  a  single  bird,  or  the  appearance  of  a  aingle  hnman 
bttiig  or  human  habitation,  conspired  to  raise  an  interesting  excitement  of  mind. 
Every  thing  was  silent  aa  the  grave— «  desert  vrildemess  reigned  around,  with  a 
hnahed  and  mvsteriooa  solemnity.  And  yet  the  same  Spirit,  I  oould  not  help  ejaea- 
latin|  to  myaeIC  that  «movad  on  the  fkob  of  the  waters,'  bnathes  o'er  the  piiMB  of 
this  ftrart,  tad  nislles  throog h  ito  ftlling  leavee-^ 
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*  (Knee  God  ii  ever  preMSt,  ever  felt-^ 
In  the  void  waste  u  in  the  dty  foil — 
And  where  Hi  vital  breathes  there  most  be  joj.* 

**  Emergvv  thence,  I  came  in  sig^ht  of  a  long  and  waving  line  of  the  moantain* 
rid^  which  I  had  so  lately  passed,  and  that  forms  such  a  prominent  and  untiring 
object  in  the  landscape.  The  features  of  the  cottntr3r  were  altogether  changed  from 
what  I  had  hitherto  observed.  I  was  now  in  what  is  called  the  Valley  of  Virginia, 
and  found  the  land  to  be  as  fertile  and  well  cultivated  as  it  had  previously  been  the 
reverse.  Rich  and  smiling  ferms  were  scattered  about  on  all  sides,  displayiiM[^  at 
onoe  the  bounty  of  nature  and  the  diligent  care  of  the  provident  husbandman.  This 
luxuriant  tract  continues,  with  but  few  intervals  of  inferior  soil,  throughout  the 
entire  len^rth  of  the  valley,  extending  a  considerable  number  of  miles,  as  &r  as  the 
romantic  lunction  of  the  Shenandoah  and  Potomac,  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

**  The  Weyer's  Cave  presents  the  most  extraordinary,  splendid,  and  beautlAil 
■nbCerranean  exhibition  that  is  perhaps  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The 
ooontloss  myriads  of  stalactites  and  petrifeetioos,  of  every  sise,  f<Nrm,  and  colour, 
from  the  purest  white  to  the  darkest  green  and  brightest  vermilion,  and  flrom  the 
dimensions  of  an  organ  to  those  of  an  icicle,  exceed  all  that  can  be  imagined.  Many 
of  the  numberless  chambers  contained  in  it,  of  which  one  or  two  appear  nearly  as 
spacious  as  Westminster  Hall,  are  literally  hung  round  with  these  glittering  spars, 
presenting,  in  various  places,  the  most  picturesque  and  fenciful  drapery  of  petrified 
and  transparent  substances,  and  reminding  me,  from  their  gornous  appearanoe, 
and  the  situation  in  which  they  were  beheld,  of  the  magical  haUs  of  an  Araluaa 


^  Having  procured  a  guide,  and  a  number  of  boys  to  carry  torches,  I  entered  this 
fairy  palace  just  as  the  moon  was  softly  brightening  over  the  blue  mountains,  which 
might  now  have  well  changed  their  dtmomiaation  n-om  blue  to  silver,  as  the  former 
was  absorbed  altogether  in  the  flood  of  radiant  light  that  was  poured  down  upon 
them.  The  entrance  to  this  laboratory  of  Nature,  where  she  works  in  silence  and 
secrecy,  producing  the  most  enchanting  forms  and  devices,  lies  on  the  precipitous 
■ide  of  a  hilL  It  is  excavated  by  an  tmknown  and  inartificial  process  into  a  thou, 
sand  chambers  and  galleries,  extending  to  a  len^h  of  upwards  of  half  a  mile,  and 
of  very  considerable  breadth.  Indeed,  many  of  its  caverns  and  recesses  have  never 
yet  been  explored ;  and  those  which  are  known  require  a  conducting  thread  to 
guide  the  adventurer,  as  much  as  did  the  celebrated  Cretan  labyrinth  of  ancient 
story* 

"The  chamber  which  is  first  entered  is  called  the  *  vestibule,* — ^being  bound,  as 
n  feithfiil  narrator,  to  attend  to  the  classical  nomenclature  of  the  place, — and  whence 
you  proceed,  through  a  rock  of  petrifiiction,  to  the  *  Dragon's  Room.'  Here  are  per- 
ceived  numberless  and  varied  formations  of  stalactites,  and  a  huge,  outlandish  figure 
of  the  same  material,  emblematical  of  the  poetical  personage  that  gives  to  the  apart- 
ment its  designation.  Winding  along  a  narrow  gallery,  the  exploring  visiter  de- 
scends, by  a  steep  ladder  at  its  extremity,  into  what  is  denominated  *  Solomon's 
Temple,'  where  is  beheld  a  sublime  and  extraordinary  sight,  worthy  of  the  illustri- 
ous  title  by  which  it  is  named.  On  one  side  is  exKibited  an  immense,  wave-like 
incrustation  of  the  most  beautifiilly  white  and  transparent  petrifaction,  extending 
finm  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  representing  a  cascade  falling  over  a  precipice,  and 
appearing  to  have  conglaciated  in  the  very  act  of  descent  This  is  fancifully  termed 
the  *  Falls  of  Niagara  ;*  and,  associated  as  it  is  with  the  hidden  depths  of  the  sub. 
terranean  world,  and  liffhted  up  alone  by  the  flickering  and  lurid  glare  of  torches, 
impresses  the  imagination  with  a  sentiment  of  wonder  and  superstitious  awe.  The 
effisct  was  truly  magical  and  full  of  interest  Turning  to  another  side  of  this  mar- 
vellous cavern,  is  seen  *  Solomon's  Throne,'  elevated  to  a  height,  and  thrown  into  a 
•hape,  well  becoming  the  imaginary  chair  of  state  of  a  sovereign  prince,  and  form- 


siur  one  entire  mass  of  glittering  crystals.  Near  to  it  stands  '  St^mon'H  Pillar  f 
while  in  an  apartment  adjoining  are  beheld  ten  thousand  stalactites  suspended  from 
the  roo(  of  various  spiral  forms,  and  of  a  perfectly  white  colour,  called  by  the  aati- 


\  in  an  apartment  adjoining  are  beheld  ten  thousand  stalactites  suspended  from 

9o(  of  various  spiral  forms,  and  o' 
poetical  name  of  the  *  Radish  Room.' 

«*  Proceeding  onward,  through  a  long  anu  wmomg  passage,  you  aaoeno,  of  aiu 
other  ladder,  to  what  htm  received  the  name  of  the  *  IVunboorine,  or  Dnun  Room  ;* 
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decorated  with  a  splendid  dnpeiy  of  eryvtal  workmamhip,  and  MmipeUiicid  car- 
tains  of  different  hues,  spread  orer  the  walls  like  the  embeUiBhiiients  of  a  lady's 
drawing.room.  These  were  truly  admin^le ;  some  of  them  fonnin^,  in  the  loreliest 
white  spar,  the  appearance  of  canopies,  and  others  falling  in  ample  sweep  iirom  the 
ceiUngr  to  the  floor,  and  exhihitinpr  as  graceful  and  softly  flawing  shapes  as  so  many 
folds  of  silk.  Here  are  displayed  mimense  sheets  of  congelations,  ealled  the  ^drams,' 
which,  on  being  struck,  emit  a  sound  resembling  that  M  a  gong.  On  lesrinff  these 
instruments  of  unearthly  melody,  threading  other  galleries,  and  surmounting  *  JaeoliVi 
Ladder,'  you  pass  through  the  *  Senate  Chamber,'  and  the  *  Music  Gallery* — eaeh 
presenting  a  divenified  array  of  fforgeous  gems  of  superhuman  fiibrio— into  *  Waah^ 
ington's  Hall,*  the  most  splendid  and  extensive  chamber  of  the  cave.  The  dimea» 
aions  of  it  are  very  considerable,  being  ninety  yards  in  length,  twmfy  wide,  and 
fifty  in  height  The  span  and  crystal  formations  of  this  room,  if  so  it  may  be 
called,  are  particularly  briUtant,  the  roof  being  apparently  supported  by  musiesl 
columns  ranged  along  its  sides,  and  which,  by  passing  a  stick  rapidly  over  their 
surface,  produce  a  profhsion  of  singular  intonations  like  a  ring  of  bells.  'The  Pa* 
ther  of  his  country,  is  here  mounteid  on  a  superb  pedestal  of  the  same  transparent 
mineral,  exceeding  in  brightness  the  lustre  fk  Panan  marble,  and  might  be  suppoe- 
cd  a  second  Rhadamanthus,  descended  to  the  shades  below,  to  administer  the  im- 
partial justice  which  he  taught  and  executed  in  the  world'above.  It  struck  me  thai 
these  hmts  of  popular  feeling,  addressed  to  the  memory  of  tiie  great  hero  of  the 
Revolution,  might  act  as  a  gentle  reminiscence  to  the  senaton  of  a  countfy  that  he 
formed,  and  over  which  he  presided  with  such  devoted  patriotism,  that  the  vote 
which  was  paesed  in  congress  two  years  ago,  to  raise  a  monument  at  Washingtoa 
in  honour  of  its  first  and  most  illustrious  president,  remains  to  this  day  a  dead  let- 
ter on  the  journals  of  their  proceedings. 

**  I  should  be  told,  perhaps,  in  answer,  that  the  patriot  is  embalmed  in  the  grats- 
fill  recollections  of  his  countrymen,  and  that  he  lives  in  the  bright  records  of  Us 
nation's  history.  All  this  I  grant ;  and  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  these  reooUee- 
tions  must  be  rather  cold,  and  to  a  stranger  appear  somewhat  doubtfhl,  when  they 
do  not  evidence  the  internal  workings  of  the  heart  by  something  of  an  exfemal  ana 
visible  form ;  which,  while  it  might  ornament  the  capita]  of  a  rising  empire,  would 
arrest  the  eye  and  fix  the  attention  of  the  young  aspirant  for  fiiture  ftme.  What- 
ever  may  be  said  of  the  generation  coeval  with  the  exploits  of  a  chief  who  baa  ds» 
aerved  so  well  of  his  country,  stiU  posterity  demands,  and  the  foreigner  travelling 
through  the  land  looks  for,  some  durable  and  recording  memorial  of  a  hero  wli» 
has  at  once  ennobled  and  adorned  human  nature. 

^  If  the  conqueror  in  the  Olympic  games  was  erovimed  with  laurel,  and  bad  tern- 
pies  and  statues  erected  to  his  honour,  the  veteran  chief  who  has  laid  the  fimnda* 
tions  of  his  country's  independence  and  glory,  merits  at  least  an  equal  diatinotiott 
with  the  contenden  in  a  chariot  race,  with  boxers,  wrestlers,  poets,  and  orators. 

**  Out  of  respect  to  the  late  President's  wife,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  what  it 
called  *  Lady  Washington's  Drawing-room,'  in  which  is  displayed  a  variety  of  the 
most  fantastical  and  dutiful  drapery,  of  a  bright  ^reen  odour,  edged  with  whiles 
and  hanging  in  the  form  of  curtains.  At  a  short  distance  firom  this,  with  very  ap> 
propriate  coincidence,  lies  the  *  Diamond  Room,'  well  deserving  its  title  from  the 
extreme  brilliancy  of  its  span,  and  their  dose  resemblance  to  those  costly  tsam^ 
ments.  Continuing  my  researches,  I  now  passed  successively  the  ^Pyramids,'  'Pom- 
pey's  Pillar,'  and  the  *  Falls  of  the  Ganges  ;*  and  came,  at  length,  to  one  of  the  nioet 
gorgeous  specimens  of  petrifaction  in  the  whole  cave,  standing  in  'Jefferson's  HsJL* 
If  is  formcMi  of  a  massive  body  of  spar  that  would  probablv  weigh  many  hundred 
tons,  and  is  decorated  with  the  most  gracefhl  and  regular  fiutings,  covem^  ifla  en- 
tire surfkce.  This  is  denominated  the  '  Tower  of  Bal^l,'  and  is,  without  the  slightsat 
exaggeration,  a  truly  ma^ficent  piece  of  natural  crystal  workmanship. 

*«  Passing  a  very  fine  mcrustation  of  a  silvery  brightness,  resembling'  the  new 
moon, — bemg  elevated  towards  the  ceiling,  and  produemg  an  optical  ddusion  highly 
interesting, — I  now  scaled  the  rugged  and  slippery  rocks  of  the  *6iant's  Oaoaeway.* 
The  object  that  I  proposed  to  myself,  as  the  reward  of  my  toil,  was  to  see  the  *•  Sliu 
tue  of  Buonaparte,'  beheld  by  very  few  in  consequence  of  its  difficult  access.  This 
circrnnstance  has  operated  greatly  in  its  fovour,  since,  bv  being  Mldom  touched,  or 
taroiahfld  by  the  smoke  of  torches,  it  pteservee  all  its  anginal  eplendoor  «if  cdoor^ 
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9mA  ptmtMM  a  iawrf  IrhitoMM  aiicl  brUIiaiioy  of  vpu  ezoaediof  all  the  mt  Ia 
thifl  respect,  it  wu  a  matchleae  ■pecimen  of  the  purest  and  meet  beautiful  crTitaL 
liiatioii. 

**  But  it  ie  hiffh  time  to  pause  in  m^  description,  tboQ|fh  I  have  not  given  jou 
mors  than  a  tithe  of  the  wonders  of  this  gorBeoos  cave,  and  which  infinitely  eav- 
passes  every  thing  of  a  simiUr  nature  that  I  nave  ever  seen  elsewhere.  In  point  of 
mterestt  though  not  similarity,  it  forcibly  recalls  to  my  remembrance  the  superb 
caves  ef  Ellora,  on  the  plains  of  Hindootan,  in  which  India*i  ten  thoonnd  gods  are 
enshrined  in  colossal  staturOi  You  may  imagine  the  absorbing  delight  that  I  took 
in  this  subterranean  research  when  I  inform  you,  that  I  remamed  gaiing  and  es> 
filonng  for  five  hours,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  my  guide,  who  toU  me  that  fow 
remained  so  long  or  penetrated  so  far.  I  entered  the  cave  about  seven  in  the  evening* 
afler  riding  twenty  miles,  just  as  the  lovely  moon  was  throwing  her  *  silver  mantle' 
Ofer  the  sombre  screen  of  the  blue  mountains ;  and  when  I  came  out,  her  glittering 
«rb  had  passed  the  senith  and  was  fiutt  declining  to  the  western  hills.  The  only  ap- 
prehension I  entertained,  during  my  visit  to  thne  darksome  regions,  was  the  fear 
of  our  liffhts  going  out;  a  circumstance  that  was  nearly  occurring  two  or  three 
times,  when  it  would  have  been,  I  think,  physicallv  impossible  to  nave  extricated 
ourselves  firom  the  endless  galleries,  traversing  eacn  other,  in  which  we  were  in- 
volved— ^more  intricate,  I  should  imagine,  than  even  the  celebrated  labyrinth  of 
Dsdalus.  If  capable,  however,  of  being  efiected,  my  excellent  guide,  James  Raynes, 
vrould  have  acoomplished  it;  fiv  I  never  met  a  more  attentive  or  inteUigent  conduo- 
tor,  or  a  person  possessing  a  more  eon  anunre  spirit  of  adventure  than  himself,  and 
which  would  have  led  him  to  remain  till  midnight  of  the  following  day  had  I  been 

00  inclined.  Therefore,  should  you  ever  visit  this  country,  I  strwigly  recommend 
him  to  you  as  an  indefotigaUe  dcerone. 

**  On  rising  the  following  morning,  in  the  little  miserable  cabaret  where  I  slqit, 

1  had  a  downright  specimen  of  ultra^emocratic  manners,  and  indeed  insdlenoe,  in 
the  person- of  my  despotic  host  Benjamin  Bryans.  Discovering  that  I  had  no  water 
in  my  room,  though  perceiving  the  requisite  apparatus  for  washiiw,  I  requested  the 
servant  of  the  house  to  bring  me  some,  when  X  was  given  to  muufstand,  that  the 
hospitable  landlord  refused  permission  to  have  it  brought  up.  Fancying  there  mual 
be  some  mistake,  I  descended  the  stairs,  and  civilly  reneweid  my  request,  on  whieh 
I  was  informed  by  the  mob-monarch  himself,  (representing  no  doubt,  as  he  thought, 
in  hu  own  person,  the  majesty  of  the  people  of  all  the  twenty-four  states  of  the 
Union),  that  it  was  the  custom  of  his  house  that  all  the  guests  should  waah  in  tAs 


fMrdL    On  remonstrating  against  this  outlandish  regulation,  and  begging,  at  aU 

pnlJic,tfai 
o  a  stranger,  he  would  relax  the  singularity  of  his  rule  in  my  fi 
he  sternly  replied,  *  that  I  was  no  better  than  any  bod^  ebe,  and  that  if  I  did  not 


events  as  I  had  never  been  accustomed  to  perform  mv  aUutions  in  poUic,  that,  fbr 
ceurtesy*s  sake  to  a  stranger,  he  would  relax  the  singularity  of  his  rule  in  my  fovoui^ 


choose,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  to  perform  the  operation  down  stairs,  I  might  defor 
it  tin  tlie  following  morning,  when  I  might  be  gratified  in  my  taster  elsewhere.*  I 
was,  as  j<ni  may  suppose,  absolutely  astounded  at  the  publican's  impudence,  and 
want  of  even  Hottentot  politenem.  Finding,  however,  that  reaistanoe  was  vain,  and 
further  remonstrance  useless,  there  bein^  no  other  Ikmisc  of  accommodation  in  the 
place,  I  was  fain  to  submit  to  the  sovereign  fiat  of  this  autocrat  of  Virginia.  AfUr 
rarainating  in  my  chamber  for  a  fow  minutes  on  my  singular  poaition,  and  whether 
it  miffht  not  be  as  well  to  adjourn  my  toilet  altogether  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
which  I  was  about  to  pass,  in  returning  to  Staunton,  I  at  last  walked  down  stairs 
into  the  yard  like  a  whipped  schoolboy,  and,  in  ^^ronte^lAs  tan  and  tk€  hou§e$^tki 
mttag%  went  through  the  manual  operations  with  as  much  patience  and  decorum  as 
I  could. 

**  After  this  evolution  I  was  not  long  in  hastening  my  departure;  and,  re-mount» 
ing  my  excellent  Virginian  pony,  I  wended  my  wav  back  to  Staunton,  as  much  ss» 
tonished  with  Mr.  Benjamin  Bryans'  barbarism  as  I  had  been  surprised  and  delighted 
with  the  Weyer*s  Cave.  In  justice,  however,  to  the  Republic,  I  must  say,  that  the 
oonduct  above  alluded  to  is  quite  an  e:|ception  to  the  general  rule  a  piece  of  savage 
life  isolated  fiom  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  standing  apart  by  itself  since  I  ham 
aeyer  hitherto  experienced  any  tiling  but  attention  and  kindness." 

The  foBowifig  b  Mr.  Latrobe's  coup  fcsil  of  four  of  our  princi- 
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pal  cities,  which  he  visited  immediate^  upon  his  arriTal  in  Aine- 


nca. 


**Tlie  month  of  June  wu  emplojred  in  visitiniif  Phihddpiiia,  BdliBMre,  nd 
Wuhinglon,  pre?  ions  to  the  iMmnption  of  oar  more  extended  projecte  lor  the  trnm-^ 
mer. 

**The  trrengemente  fbr  puUic  conTenienoe  in  tratelling  bj  eteun-boKt  end  riS- 
Toad,  along  the  whole  line  of  interior  o(»nmnnication,  from  Rhode  Iduid  into  tiie 
very  heart  of  Virginia,  demand  the  admiration  of  everjr  stranger,  and  that  of  an 
Engliihman  more  than  any  other,  he  being  of  all  travelleri,  the  moat  impatieat  and 
the  loai  of  predooa  time  with  eqnanimity.    Eaeh  of  the  e' ' 


onable  to  endure  the  loaa  of  precioaa  time  with  equanimity, 
named,  though  resembling  eaeh  other  in  many  points,  has  its  own  distinetire  marks. 
New  York  is  the  most  bustling ;  Philadelphia  the  most  symmetrical;  Bahimcre  tiie 
■lost  pictnreeque ;  and  Waahii^rton  the  most  bewildering. 

•«  At  New  York  you  pass  hours  with  delight  under  the  trees  on  that  beantiiU 
breeiy  promenade,  which  the  good  taste  of  the  citiaens  has  preserved  at  die  extreme 
pcrfnt  or  their  island.  You  follow  the  example  of  more  illustrious  trmteBers  In  doing 
justice  to  the  ample  tables  of  your  hotel  or  iKenda,  not  fbrffetting  to  pass  judgment 
QO  rock  fish,  American  oysters,  and  above  all,  on  shad-fish,  if  in  season.  Ton  en» 
joy  many  a  stroll  along  the  gay  and  cheerflil  pavement  of  Broadway*  the  principal 
street,  ruuninr  for  miles  thrauffh  the  heart  of  the  city,  with  its  handsome  edifiees» 
shops,  and  public  buildings.  You  admire  the  commodious  disposition  of  the  inte- 
rior of  family  mansions,  with  their  folding-doors,  dean,  cool,  Indian-matted  fk»n^ 
and  the  groupa  of  pretty  &ces  by  which  they  are  adorned.  You  marvel  at  llhe  in- 
cessant  bustle  and  prooft  of  flourishing  commerce  viaible  in  all  the  narrower  strseta 
devoted  to  business,  diverging  right  and  left  towarda  the  North  and  East  rivers ;  and 
on  tiie  crowded  slips  and  wharves.  You  step  into  a  steam-boat,  and  cross  over  to 
Brookljm,  or  to  the  Jersey  shore,  where  you  may  immediately  bury  yourself  In  As 
delicious  walks  of  Hobdken,  where  the  squirrel  climbs  as  nee,  and  apparently  as 
undisturbed  among  the  grape-vines,  as  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  You  glance  up 
the  Hudson,  whicm  laves  the  grassy  margin  of  the  promenade,  and  aee  him  wallsd 
in  by  the  perpendicular  pallisadoes  and  green  shores  of  Manhattan  Island,  eovered 
with  aloops  and  steamers— and  own  that  in  your  brightest  moment  of  ftney,  yen 
never  dreamed  of  the  creation  of  an  equally  glorious  nver,  or  a  city  whose  pusitiun 
is  more  stiongly  marked  by  all  those  characteristics  which  are  desirable  m  a  great 
commercial  emporium.  Returning,  you  hear  the  cir  of  fire,  and  repair  to  the  i 


of  disaster,  but  go  hooM  disappointed,  because  von  find  that  the  good  people  of  New 
York  never  give  a  fire  a  fair  chance,  but  knock  down  the  house  to  ufcseive  it  fiuA 
the  flames,    z  ou  walk  out  on  a  Sunday  evening,  and  are  fkirly  elbowed  into  the 


gutter  by  the  broad-spread  bonnets  and  gigol  de  m&uUm  of  the  sable  beaofciee,  whe^ 
with  their  beaux,  have  then  the  possession  of  the  pavement 

•*  At  Philadelpbia,  *  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love,*  you  are  struck  with  the  rwuhrity 
of  the  streets, — their  numberless  handsome  mansions^—- the  lavish  use  oT  whUe  ana 
grev  marble, — pleasant  avenues  and  squares,— noUe  public  institntioBs^ — oarkeS^ 
—the  abundance  of  water^— and  the  general  attention  to  dreaa  visibfe  In  every  ens 
you  meet  As  in  New  York  and  Baltimore,  you  are  surprised  with  the  great  ppfr. 
portion  of  handsome  fbmale  fiuses  and  delicately  moulded  fbrms  which  cr^nrd  the 
public  walks  and  aaloons,  like  so  many  sweet  msh  May  flowers.  Yon  make  the 
usual  visits  right  or  left,  dictated  by  taste  or  reverence ;  including  the  romantie 
•eene  at  Fairmount,  and  the  spot  where  the  celebrated  treaty  was  concluded  between 
Penn  and  the  Delawares;  and  vou  taste  that  hospitalilr  and  frank  unostentatious 
^fynifM*—  which,  with  all  their  mults,  proved  or  imputed,  the  American  ever  oflbrs 
to  a  strancer  who  conducts  himself  courteously. 

**  At  Bdtimore,  *  the  citv  of  Monuments,'  snugly  sheltered  within  He  dee^  bay, 
and  rising  from  an  oblong  basin  of  the  Patapsco  towards  the  amphitheatre  of  wooded 
hiHs  on  tne  west,  you  marvel  to  hear  how,  firom  a  period  of  time  within  the  nemory 
of  some  yet  living,  the  small  village  of  a  doien  houses  has  sprung  up  mto  a  large 
capital,  overspreading  an  extended  area,  abounding  with  noUe  pwBo  and  private 
edifices,  and  poBsessing  an  increasing  commerce  with  every  port  under  the  sun.  Yen 
admire  the  neat  style  of  building,— 4he  bustle  of  the  Bay,r--the  beauty  of  the  Mf^ 
fingi    and  the  lovely  soeneiy  in  the  environs.  Yon  welcome  a  soathem  oBmate  n 
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tii0  perfiime  of  many  odorous  flowers,  and,  more  tfasn  sD,  the  deti^bkAd  soeiety  ftr 
•which  Maryland  is  pre-eminentp— frank,  polished,  and  onafiected. 

^  At  Washington,  *the  ci^r  of  magnificent  Dirtanoes,'  with  the  haste  and  eager- 
Bess  of  a  new  comer  joo  Tisit  the  lions  {— «soend  to  the  capltol  ^^-criticise  its  ai«hi« 
tectore,  whether  properly  auUiortied  to  do  so  or  not, — listen  to  the  proosedings  in 
either  House  for  an  hoar  or  twO(— pay  yoor  respects  to  tiie  Presidinit, — visit  Ibo 
Dountry-seat  and  grave  of  our  great  and  good  opponent  Washington.  You  plan,  hot 
do  not  execute,  an  excursion  to  the  Falls  of  the  Potomac,— get  more  and  more  be- 
wildered with  the  study  of  the  city,  which  seems  to  have  been  contrived  with  an 
eye  for  the  especial  advantage  <^  the  hackney  coachmen ; — get  squeeaed  out  of  aU 
equanimity  at  a  Presidental  levee ; — retain  your  appetite,  but  lose  your  patience  at 
a  scrambling  dinner  in  Gadsby*s  Hotel,-^-and  finallj^,  retrace  your  steps  to  Baltimore 
as  we  did,  with  a  resolution  not  to  return  to  Wasmngton  till  there  should  be  a  less 
suffocating  heat  in  the  places  of  public  resort,  less  dost  in  Pennsylvania  avennei 
more  water  in  the  Tiber,  and  more  elbow-room  in  the  hotels. 

**  I  have,  however,  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  our  first  impressions  of  Ameriea, 
were  every  way  pleasing,  both  as  to  men  and  things.  We  saw  the  country  and  the 
aocietjr  under  the  best  auspices ;  and  the  season  at  which  we  made  our  first  journey^ 
was  abo  one  which  naturslly  incited  us  to  contented  enjoyment'* 

Of  Boston,  which  he  visited  soon  afterwards,  he  says,  that  it  in 
**  by  far  the  most  English-looking  city  of  the  Union,  and  has  a 
character  for  possessing  much  good,  well  educated  and  acconn- 
plished  society,  male  and  female.''  He  regrets,  however,  that  he 
nad  not  **  a  fitting  opportunity  of  becoming  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  details  and  the  society  of  this  large  and  handsome  capi- 
tal" 

We  may  transcribe  here  his  remarks  upon  our  excellent  coon* 
try  men  down  East: — 

■*The  manners  and  habits  of  this  great  eastern  division  of  the  American  people 
are  strikin^j  dirtinct  from  their  fellow  citizens  to  the  southward.  The  character 
of  the  inhuitants  of  New  England  for  diligence,  shrewdness,  and  all  those  maitter- 
of'fiict  talents  which  tell  in  a  country  like  this,  where  every  man  is  struggling  to 
||et  and  maintain  an  independence,  is  probably  fiuniltar  to  you.  Tbey  are  specula^ 
tive,  at  the  same  time  that  their  caution,  clear-sightedness,  and  indomitable  perse* 
▼erance,  generally  ensure  success.  In  politics,  their  practical  conduct  is  strikingly 
opposed  to  the  theoretical  vagaries  of  the  south.  They  have  often,  and  not  without 
reason,  been  compared  to  the  northern  inhabitants  of  our  own  island ;  but,  I  think, 
the  New  Englanders  have  all  the  steadiness  and  prudence  of  the  Scotch,  with  a  yet 
greater  degree  of  ingenuity.  Like  the  Scotch,  they  foster  education ;  like  the  Scoteh, 
taey  are  inclined  to  the  more  severe  forms  of  rehnous  discipline  and  worship;  like 
the  Scotch,  they  are  foariully  louff-winded ;  like  them  they  are  gadders  abroad,  lov. 
ing  to  turn  their  feces  southward  and  westward,  pushing  their  fortunes  wherever 
fortunes  are  to  be  pushed,  and  often  in  places  and  by  shifts  where  no  one  ever 
dreamed  that  fortunes  were  to  be  gained.  They  may  be  found  supplantinjr  the  less 
energetic  possessor  of  land  and  property  in  every  state  of  the  Union.  Tney  have 
a  fiii^  upon  the  rim  of  every  man's  dish,  and  a  toe  at  everr  man*s  heeL  They  are 
the  pedlars  and  schoolmssters  of  the  whole  country ;  and,  though  careless  of  good 
fiving  abroad,  when  at  home  and  at  ease  they  are  fond  of  *  creatuie  comforts.'  No 
where  is  the  stomach  of  the  traveller  or  visitor  out  in  such  constant  peril  as  among 
the  eake>inventive  housewives  and  daughters  or  New  En^and.  Such  is  the  univer- 
sal attention  paid  to  tlus  particular  branch  of  epicurism  in  these  States,  that  I  great- 
ly suspect  that  some  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  must  have  come  over  to  the  country 
with  tiM  cookery  book  under  one  arm  and  the  Bible  under  the  other;  thoiwh  I  Ibd 
in  more  than  one  code  of  ancient  laws  made  in  early  times,  orders  issued  that  no 
person  should  make  *cakes  or  buns,  except  for  solemn  festal  occasions,  such  as  bo- 
rials  and  marriages.*  There  are  but  few  boys  among  them ;  many  of  their  children 
I  to  itvt  up  at  onoe  to  pony  wmt  I  ifaoaU  not  think  that  they  were  a  fia^ 
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many  among  them. 

**  Though,  in  common  with  all  Americana,  thej  are  proud  and  botatfiil  of  their 
claims  to  unlimited  freedom,  they  are  fond  of  impoaing  grievous  burdens  upon  the 
inferior  orders  of  animals  within  their  power;  and  you. see  horses  and  cowsf  pigs 
and  geeae,  labouring  under  the  most  singular  yokes  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

**  The  ftults  allied  to  this  kind  of  character  are  easiljr  reco^isable.  Where  edu- 
cation and  religion  has  had  its  proper  influence,  and  highanrndedness,  and  innate 
sense  of  honour  exist,  all  this  shrewdness  and  strength  <n*  character  will  add  to  the 
respectability  of  the  possessor,  and  to  the  good  oi  the  eociai  circle.  But  where  it  is 
allied  with  meanness  and  littleness  of  souu  '^  vavad  bear  the  stamp  of  sordid  and  low 
cunning  in  pett^  transactions,  and  of  uncompromising,  ungenerous  af^andixeroent 
and  sellsbneas  m  larger  operations.  Henee  the  diverse  terms  in  mich  you  bear 
the  so-called  Yankee  or  JEksternman  named,  and  the  praise  and  oUoquy  with  whaeh 
the  character  which  I  have  attempted  so  roughly  to  sketch  is  altemaldy  drawn.  I 
was  never,  to  my  knowledge,  taken  in  by  any  m  my  particular  or  casual  acquaint^ 
ance  in  any  of  the  Eastern  states,  and  I  am  fiir  from  believingf  though  I  may  have 
laughed  at  the  thoussad-and^me-iales  related  of  the  extravagant  inffonuity  and  cu^ 
ning  of  the  Yankee  pedlars  tramping  through  every  nook  of  the  Union;  but  I  ca* 
easOy  conceive  that  there  is  many  an  arrant  rogue  among  them,  and  many  an  ar- 
rant goose  amongst  their  customers. 

**  I  have  in  pure  idleness  given  you  as  harmless  a  sketch  of  the  character  of  ana 
great  division  of  these  doughty  repuUicans  as  was  ever  penned,  and  surely  so  fiir  I 
should  escape  having  my  name  held  up  to  national  scorn  and  obloquy,  by  my  trans' 
Atlantic  acquaintances,  should  it  ever  get  to  their  ears.  But  I  must  not  make  too 
sure ;  for  a  man  sometimes  gets  spiteflu  in  spite  of  himself  and  I  may  possibly  by 
and  bye,  in  the  progress  of  my  relation^  arrive  at  a  place  where  I  waa  both  cross 
and  crossed,  had  the  tooth-ache,  was  disappointed  or  oonlradicted«  met  with  duB 
weather  or  a  cold  breekfast,  and  then  you  may  find  that  I  occasionally  see  through 
a  bilious  medium,  and  can  find  fiuilt,  like  other  English  travellers,  wkh  all  and  eveiy 
thing  about  me." 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  general,  our  author  denies  that  they  nave  a  national  character. 
"  Tne  only  distinctive  and  really  characteristic  marks  exhibited 
by  the  mass  of  the  population  are,  perhaps,  a  hearty  detestation 
of  monarchical  forms  of  government  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  bound- 
less admiration  of  the  republican  form  under  which  they  live  on 
the  other."  This  he  attributes  to  the  diiferent  blood  and  origin  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  portions  of  the  country ;  and  he 
thinks  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  ever  amalgamate  sufficiently, 
under  the  great  difference  of  tempei'ament,  style  of  life  and  bdbits 
consequent  upon  such  diverse  climates  alone,  so  as  to  admit  of 
one  picture,  however  broadly  sketched,  being  in  every  particular 
characteristic  of  the  whole.  He  therefore  strongly  censures  the 
temper  of  mind  with  which  a  prejudiced  or  superficial  foreign^ 
sets  down  any  particular  trait  (especially  if  a  aiscreditable  one,) 
as  characteristic  of  the  whole  people  from  Maine  to  Florida; 
.whilst  he  at  the  same  time  expresses  a  very  just  and  Datural 
surprise  at  **  the  utter  perversity  and  sensitiveness  of  mind,  of  by 
fan  the  greater  majority  of  Americans,  of  whatever  class,  in  tak- 
ing to  heai^t  and  bitterly  resenting  any  chance  remarks  upon  the 
'men  and  manners'  of  a  given  district,  when  perhaps  not  exa<^ 
of  a  laudatory  description — ^thus  making  the  quarrel  of  one  din- 
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sion  of  the  community  the  quarrel  of  alL**  For  this  weakness, 
which,  as  he  says,  amounts  almost  to  a  national  disease,  he  chari- 
tably suggests  some  reasons;  but  it  is  one  which  should  be  repro- 
bated rather  than  extenuated — which  should  be  shown  no  mercy 
in  order  that  it  may  be  eradicated  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  political  principles  of  Mr.  Latrobe  are  those  of  the  High 
Tory  party,  and  he  expresses  them  without  reserve,  deprecating 
with  all  his  soul  the  spirit  of  innovation  at  home,  which,  as  he 
thinks,  threatens  the  overthrow  of  England's  prosperity  and  glory. 
Of  course,  therefore,  while  he  is  willing  to  make  every  allowance 
for  difference  of  circumstances  in  our  case,  and  speaks  in  a  way 
to  indicate  that  he  would  not  deem  it  advisable  to  alter  our  re- 
publican institutions,  for  the  present  at  least,  if  he  could,  he  is 
yet  much  more  sceptical  as  to  their  ultimate  effects,  than  is  flat^ 
tering  to  American  hopes.  The  reasons  which  he  assigns  for 
his  misgivings  are,  the  constant  irritation  from  the  rise  of  poli- 
tical questions — ^the  elections*  by  which  the  whole  mass  are  more 
or  less  agitated  from  year's  end  to  year's  end — the  degrading  style 
of  warfare  carried  on  agaiiist  private  character  by  the  innumera- 
ble polemical  newspapers — and,  chiefly,  *«  the  looseness  of  the  tie 
Senerally  observable  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  between 
le  master  and  servant,  the  cmld  and  the  parent,  the  scholar  and 
the  master,  the  governor  and  the  governed,  in  brief,  the  decay  of 
loyal  feeliiig  in  all  the  relations  of  life."  "  Who  shall  say,"  he  asks, 
'*but  that  if  ^ese  bonds  are  disturbed  and  set  aside,  the  first  and 
the  greatest  which  binds  us  in  subjection  to  the  law  of  God,  wiD 
not  also  be  weakened,  if  not  broken?  This,  and  this  atone,  short- 
sighted as  I  am,  would  cause  me  to  pause  in  predicting  the  future 
grandeur  of  America  under  its  present  system  of  government  and 
structure  of  society ;  and  if  my  observation  was  sufliciently  gene- 
ral to  be  just,  you  will  also  grant,  there  is  that  which  should  make 
a  man  hesitate  whether  these  blowing  expectations  for  the  future, 
in  which  else  we  might  all  indulge,  are  compatible  with  growing 
looseness  of  rehgious,  political,  and  social  principles." 

We  trust  there  is  exaggeration  both  in  this  statement  and  pre- 
diction ;  but  there  is  quite  enough  of  truth,  unfortunately,  in  the 
former,  to  render  it  much  more  advantageous  for  us  to  confess  it 
and  feel  fully  sensible  of  its  existence,  in  order  to  avoid  the  verifi' 
cation  of  the  prophecy,  than  to  hug  ourselves  in  the  fond  idea  that 
we  are  listening  only  to  the  sinister  croakings  of  a  monarchical 
foe,  baseless  as  the  fabric  of  a  vision.  With  Lynch  law  almost 
erected  into  a  system,  and  acknowledged  as  paramount  to  the  con* 
stitutional  tribunals,  it  were  worse  than,  vain  to  fling  back  the  ac- 
cusation of  Mr.  Latrobe,  uttered  evidently,  as  it  is,  more  in  sorrow 
than. in  anser;  and  the  only  way  of  reviving  the  loyally  which  is 
indispensable  for  our  welfare,  and  of  which  indeea,  there  is  too 
inanifest  a  decay — ^the  loyalty  to  order  and  the  coni^tution-T-is  for 
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6veiy  good  citizen  to  open  hk  eyes  cocnrageotulr  to  the  true  chap 
racter  of  its  opposite — ^to  behold  the  demon  in  ul  its  revolting  de- 
formity— and  to  be  convinced  that  every  exertion  is  requisite  to 
crudi  It  before  it  acquires  irresistible  strength. 

Things  have  indeed  come  to  such  a  pass  that  it  behoves  aU  who 
address  the  public  and  have  the  real  interests  of  the  country  at 
heart,  to  speak  out — to  strain  every  nerve  to  arouse  them  to  a  due 
sense  of  their  condition.  The  seeds  of  anarchy  and  ruin  are  be* 
ffinning  to  be  sown  too  deeply  to  permit  the  hope  of  their  eradica- 
tion,  unless  the  most  strenuous  effort  be  now  made;  and  though 
they  may  not  ^row  up  and  ripen  immediately,  from  the  various 
counteracting  mfluences  whicn  a  beneficent  rrovidence  has  di^* 
pensed,  and  which  must  continue  to  be  operative  for  a  time  to 
come,  yet  eventually,  if  not  destroyed,  they  must  usurp  the  entire 
soil,  and  in  the  mean  while  they  contaminate  the  wnole  atmo 
sphere  with  their  poison.  We  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  this 
believed  by  a  people  who  have  been  so  much  accustomed  to  be 
fooled  to  the  top  of  their  bent  by  fulsome,  indiscriminate  adulation, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  one  to  expect  to  be  listened  to 
who  does  not  **  rain  sacrificial  wmsperin^s  in  their  ears,**  assuring 
them  that  they  are  the  most  enlightened,  the  most  refined,  the  moat 
powerful,  the  most  magnificent  nation  upon  which  the  sun  has  ever 
shone  in  his  diurnal  rounds,  from  the  commencement  of  time  to 
the  present  day ;  but  they  must  believe  it,  if  they  would  become, 
as  they  can  become — for,  in  the  eloquent  language  of  Mr.  Latrobe, 
**  if  on  any  part  of  His  earthly  creation,  the  finger  of  God  has 
drawn  characters  which  would  seem  to  indicate  the  seat  of  em- 

Sire,  it  is  here** — they  must  befieve,  we  say,  the  sad  truth  we  hate 
ared  to  utter,  if  they  would  become  all  that  their  sycophants  IdR 
them  that  they  are.  Let  us  not,  like  the  Indian  when  the  cataract  y 
is  near,  suffer  ourselves  with  closed  eyes  to  be  whirled  over  the 
fatal  precipice,  and  overwhelmed  in  the  surgmg  waters  (rf*  discord 
anarchy  and  blood. 

With  regard  to  our  society,  Mr.  Latrobe  expresses  himself 
in  language  very  different  from  that  which  foreign  tourists  gene- 
rally  employ,  afiirminff  that  in  the  principal  cities  the  stranger 
will  find  circles  with  the  majority  of  individuals  composing  which 
he  may  be  proud  to  acknowledge  community  of  sentiment  and 
feeling.  But  he  also  remarks  justly  upon  the  injurious  circum- 
stance of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  being  introduced  so  premature- 
ly as  they  are  upon  the  scene,  and  performing  so  prominent 
a  part  We  have  already,  in  an  article  in  a  former  numh^, 
pomted  out  some  of  the  serious  evils  consequent  upon  this  circum- 
stance. The  absence  of  intdlectuaUty  in  our  fashionable  inter- 
course is  its  great  bane.  That  must  constitute  the  basis  of  evetv 
society  to  retuler  it  permanently  agreeable.  The  placing  ths  hem 
above  tiie  kead  in  its  organizatioih--the6itiiiuaion  of  itBS  fii»^ 
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a  meant  of  eMreinng  the  feet  to  the  sound  of  a  fiddle— mut  toon 
cause  its  relish  to  be  lost  Delightful,  says  our  author,  as  is  the 
buoyant  scene  of  youthful  ^iety,  enjoyment  and  excitement,  all 
but  the  young  become  tired  of  badinage  after  a  while,  and  then 
there  is  nothii^  to  supply  its  place.  He  would  not  have  made  this 
exception  in  favour  even  of  the  youns,  had  he  remained  long 
enowh  u>  understand  the  real  state  of  Uie  case. 

We  must  extract  here  what  he  says  of  the  better  part  of  our 
creation. 

^W^nigmBn  have  affirmod  that  the  women  of  the  United  Statee  mte  of  a  rape* 
rior  face  to  the  men,  both  in  pezaon,  ityle  of  thought,  and  ezprenion.  I  do  not 
kaoir  if  Brother  Jonathan  would  be  gallant  enourb  to  amile  at  a  wber  oompUment 
said  at  bia  ezpenee  to  hie  wiie  or  aister,  but  it  is,  I  believe,  neverthelesa  true.  There 
n  a  mat  charm  about  the  femalea  of  ffood  education ;  and  thejr  are  justly  celebrated 
ftr  toe  solidi^  of  those  qualities  whidi  render  them  good  wives  and  mothers,  aa 
well  aa  soch  as  catch  the  attention  and  command  the  respect  of  the  stranger.  Alas! 
1^  so  manv  of  those  fiur  flowers  of  the  West,  may  be  compared  to  the  beautiful 
•phemera  of  their  country,  which  are  bom  and  glitter  for  a  day,  dying,  as  it  might 
SMn,  before  their  time ;  sinkixig  to  the  ^ve,  just  as  life  reaches  its  period  of  great- 
ail  enjoyment  The  number  oflovely  girls  that  gather  tof^ther  and  crowd  the  ^y 
winter  saloons,  or  deck  the  summer  fttes,  is  no  less  surprising  than  the  proportion 
tiiat  die  before  their  prime: — ^whether  from  the  effects  of  a  climate  subject  to  the 
most  sudden  extremes,  or  an  inappropriate  style  of  dress,  or  both  combined,  it  is 
dKffioolt  to  determine.  Again  it  has  been  said,  and  repeated,  that  the  fomaloi  are 
not  leapeoted  as  they  oufht  to  be  in  the  United  States.  This  I  believe  to  be  founded 
in  error.  Still  I  should  bo  wUling  to  allow  that  they  are  not  appreciated  as  thejr 
4ioiild  be,  so  for  as  their  influence  on  society  in  general  is  not  as  much  folt  as  tt 
ought  to  be.  It  is  contested,  that  fomale  education  is  as  carefolly  tended  in  Ameri* 
«a  aa  in  Europe ;  if  so,  they  axe  hardly  allowed  to  make  the  same  use  of  it,  as,  firooa 
the  time  that  either  a  lady  marries,  or  is  supposed  to  be  past  the  age  for  marriage^ 
which  is  tolerably  early,  she  either  vanishes  altogether  from  the  circle  of  society,  or 
is  thrown  into  tlie  iSackground.  *  Well,'  you  may  say, '  I  suppose  the  mother  is  bet- 
ter at  bcme  earing  for  her  children.*  No ;  her  ohildien  are  launehed  at  an  inooi^ 
OBivably  early  age  into  the  world,  and  if  ahe  will  be  with  them,  she  most  follow 
them.  And  here  I  may  mention  one  broad  line  of  distinction  between  Euro^wan 
and  American  society.  In  the  former,  the  prevailing  tone  is  taken  from  the  middle- 
■gad.  Ladies  oat  of  their  teens,  with  mature  judgment,  and  that  grace  and  ptASA 
snueh  added  years  ^ve,  though  it  may  impair  beanty,  and  subdue  sprightliness, 
give  the  tone  of  society.  But  in  America, — ^the  paradise  of  youth,  unshackled  by 
tooae  forms  and  precautions  which  the  corruptions  of  European  society  render  in* 
diapensable,— the  land  of  confidence  in  the  young,— the  tone  of  social  assemblagea 
ia  almost  altogether  under  the  control  of  the  young.  The  married  and  unmarria^e- 
able  look  on  and  listen,  but  they  hardly  partake-*fox  less  dictate ;  and  one  thing 
which  immediately  indicates  a  foreigner  is,  that  he  pays  attention  to  them. 

^  I  have  been  really  astonished  to  see,  how  the  beUe  of  last  spring,  then  foUowed 
by  all,  sparkling  as  the  fire-fly  flitting  over  her  hair; — ^whose  form  was  in  every 
eye— whose  words  sounded  sweet  in  every  one's  eaiv-would  the  next  season  lie 
banded  quietly  into  her  seat  among  the  sedative  ladies  of  the  back  row,  and  hardly 
bave  occasion  to  open  her  lips  during  a  whole  evening's  entertainment  it  is  true, 
ahe  had  been  married  in  the  interval— yet,  there  she  was— with  a  mind  more  ma* 
feurad,  with  beauty  nnimpaired,  and  added  interest  1" 

That  Mr.  Tudor  is  not  behind  hand  in  gallantry,  the  following 
will  testHy.  We  submit  the  decision  of  the  calash  question,  whicE 
lie  moots,  to  our  fair  readers,  without  comment 

**  I  may  here  take  the  opportunity  of  saying,  before  I  explode  the  fire-worka  and 
'   the  gala,  that,  with  xespoct  to  the  pfinooiilattnu^oiMCf  the  ladiae  of  the 
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United  6tato«— hRving  now  teen  lour  of  the  principal  towni  of  the  Union— I  milit 
ftankl J  acknowledge  that  I  do  not  think  they  have,  by  any  means,  degenerated  by 
being  transplanted  ftom  the  Britiah  to  the  American  toil ;  and  on  the  snpposition  of 
their  poasessing  as  much  real  worth  as  personal  beauty,  which  I  am  most  willing 
to  concede  to  tnem,  they  need  ask  from  natnre  no  other  boon  in  order  to  render 
them  at  once  both  pleaang  and  estimable.  The  ladies  of  Philadelphia  appeared 
to  me,  as  &r  as  my  limitol  opportunities  of  seeing  them  extended,  to  possess  as 
many  daims  to  this  distinction  as  any  that  I  have  seen  elsewhere ;  but  they  struck 
me  as  being  too  recluse  in  their  habits,  in  comparison  with  the  New  York  ladies^ 
too  covetoos  of  their  charms,  by  secluding  themselves  at  home,  as  if  they  had  all 
taken  the  *  veil,*  and  converted  their  houses  into  so  many  nunneries,—- that*  like  oer-. 
tain  rosei^  or  like  the  wild  flowers  of  the  desert,  they  seem  *  bom  to  blush  unseen.* 
Their  fidr  neighbours  of  Manhattan  island  pursue  a  less  exclusive  course,  and,  hi- 
stead  of  wasting  all  their  fragrance  at  home,  display  beneath  the  glowing  canopy 
of  heaven  the  beauty  they  have  borrowed  thence ;  and  if  I  eould  only  persoade 
them  to  exhibit  their  accomplishments  on  the  lovely  terrace  of  the  Battery,  instead 
of  constantly  perambulating  the  dusty  avenues  of  Broadway,  I  should  flatter  myself 
with  having  done  much  to  rescne  that  delightful  promenade  from  its  present  nnde* 
served  state  of  neglect,  as  well  as  their  taste  from  just  criticism. 

^  As  I  have  commenced,  in  these  reformin^r  times,  to  be  somewhat  of  a  refermer 
myself,  I  feel  inclined  to  try  the  experiment  m  a  foreign  land,  before  I  venture  too 
deeply  in  mv  own ;  and,  though  apparentiy  a  very  nngallant  thing,  the  first  attack 
I  should  make  would  be  directed  against  the  odious  cuashes  worn  so  frequenUy  by 
the  ladies  of  New  York,  and  occasionally  by  those  of  other  cities.  Being  toially 
unaccustomed,  in  England,  to  see  this  outlandish  head-gear  worn  by  any  of  the  sex, 
except  by  ancient  matrons  of  ninety  or  a  hundred,  I  almost  wondered  on  what  an- 
tediluvian generation  I  could  have  fallen,  when,  on  stepping  ashore  at  New  York,  I 
beheld  young  ladies,  possessing  youth,  beauty,  and  elegance,  eclipsing  all  their 
charms  beneath  so  unbecoming  a  costume.  What  the  convenience  may  be  that  is 
attached  to  it,  or  what  the  secret  of  the  toilette  connected  with  its  use,  I  cannot 
even  guess ;  but  as  I  have  candidly  confessed  that  nature  has  been  lavish  in  her 
gifts  to  them,  it  would  appear  rather  ungratefiil  to  Aer,  as  well  as  unjust  to  them- 
selves, to  conceal  and  disfigure  the  work  which  she  has  taken  so  much  care  to 
^om." 

The  following  observations  of  Mr.  Latrobe  about  our  literary 
condition,  we  commend  especially  to  the  egregious  cKque  of  wit- 
lings and  poetasters  who  have  constituted  themselves  the  nucleus 
of  **  American  literature.^' 

**  It  has  been  the  fkshlon  to  express  a  doubt  whether  America  will  distinguish  her- 
self in  the  fine  arte,  and  in  the  higher  departmente  of  literature.  As  to  genius, 
surely  no  one  will  pretend  to  say  that  that  ricn  and  noble  grain,  sparingly  sown  as  it  i* 
in  any  put  of  the  gk^e,  may  not  spring  up  on  the  soil  of  the  Western  world.  Itie 
question  is  rather  whether  the  people  of  the  United  Stetes,  possess  among  them- 
selves the  power  of  fbsterin|r  and  nurturing  genius,  or  whether  the  character  of  the 
people,  their  style  of  education  and  habite,  are  inimical  to  ite  growth.  Genius  is  of 
no  particular  clime,  and  though  a  taste  for  the  fine  arte,  and  the  power  of  estimating 
and  appreciating  it,  is  more  inherent  in  one  people  than  another;  it  vnll  frequently 
spring  up  and  thrive  where  least  expected.  What  will  retard  the  growth  of  reu 
talent  in  America  more  than  any  thing,  and  prevent  ite  soaring  in  many  instances 
above  mediocrity,-— smothering  it  in  tiie  bud, — ^will  be  ftlse  praise,  false  standards 
of  excellence,  and  a  compliance  with  the  vitiated  taste  and  modek  of  the  age. 
There  existe  not  a  young  aspirant  to  talent  of  whatever  description,  who  cannot  ftid 
a  eoterie  both  wilUng  and  ceady  to  praise  and  flatter;  and  where  this  poison  ie 
administered  to  a  young  mind,  removed  from  the  opportunities  of  making  compari- 
0on  between  his  own  works  and  those  of  real  and  mature  ezeellenoe,  ite  bad  effect  is 
oommoniv  irretrievably  destructive  of  fiiture  and  justly  merited  distinction.  It  wiB 
be  a  mismrtune  for  America,  whatever  she  may  think,  if  she  encourages  a  disposi- 
tion in  her  sons  to  look  no  fbrther  than  themselves  for  thdr  standard  of  exoellenoa, 
in  literature  and  in  the  «ite»  as  well  as  la  politico 
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"^Iii  tin  ehftnpB  eAeeted  m  tbe  style  of  educatioii  of  hte  yetn  in  many  putt  of 
fimope,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  shared  to  a  certain  devree,  and,  conw 
paratively  speaitLinir,  education  is  there  also  condacted  with  undue  haste,  and  ende 
m  the  acquisition  of  superficial  knowledge.  Our  forefathers'*nia7  have  been  mista- 
ken in  their  systems  of  education,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  practioe 
pursued  in  the  universities  and  sehoob  of  Europe,  was  faultless.  Fifteen  vearssM, 
you  and  I  thoughtr— and  naturally  so,  as  we  were  both  boys,  hatinr  application^— t£st 
the  time  q>ent  upon  the  classics,  and  the  abstruser  branches  of  mathematics,  was 
lost  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  especially  in  cases  where  the  future  course  marked 
out  for  the  boy  led  him  away  from  their  application  in  after  life ;  but  we  may  both 
think  otherwise  now^ — and  find  reason  to  doubt,  whether,  after  all,  the  old  way  wai 
not  based  on  the  sounder  judnnent  and  truer  ohiloeophy.  The  present  spirit  of 
the  world,  the  temper  of  manlund,  the  style  of^  literature  of  the  [»resent  day,  Um 
decay  of  the  reasoningr  powers,  and  the  growth  of  those  of  the  imagination ;  the 
production  of  innumerable  works  of  fancy,  of  fiction,  of  local  interest ;  the  unhlush^ 
ing  manner  in  which  men  '  lard  thjeir  lean  books  with  the  fat  of  others'  works,  *  all 
vax>ve  that  there  is  a  duposition  to  deterioriate.  Who  writes  now  for  posterity  7 
Who  submits  to  the  toil  necessary  for  the  production  of  classical  worln  ?  Who  can 
be  made  to  believe  that  however  a  man  may  possess  the  power  of  rapid  production  of 
ideas,  it  is  toil,  labour,  and  patience  alone  which  will  enable  him  to  attain  perfec- 
tion f  If o !  a  petty  name  among  a  chosen  coterie,  blind  as  ourselves,  is  all  we  aim 
at  now,  and  poor  mdeed  must  be  the  claims  of  that  author  whose  works  neither 
procure  him  cash  nor  complimenti. 

**  With  regard  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  it  is  a  great  pity  that  amone  the 
many  solid  exoellenoes  which  they  have  inherited  from  British  blood,  a  general  and 
decided  taste  for,  and  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts  cannot  be  included.  In  England^ 
I  believe,  taste,  however  affected  at  the  present  day,  is,  where  it  exists,  acquired  in 
the  generality  of  cases.  A  love  of  music,  painting,  statuary,  architecture;  an  eyo 
for  harmonious  proportion  and  fi>nn  amongst  us,  is  as  foreign  to  tbe  minds  of  thou* 
sands  in  the  educated  classes  as  it  is  generally  observable  m  all  ranks  of  society  in 
Italy.  As  far  as  their  tastes  are  deducible  from  the  parent  country  then,  the  Ameri- 
cans are  under  a  ifisadvantaffe ;  and  many  Europeans  are  inclined  to  surmise  that 
tiiey  labour  under  one  equally  fiT^at,  from  the  s^le  of  education,  interior  construc- 
tion of  society,  and  habits  of  ue  people ;  but  foreigners  may  cavil  and  prophesy, 
and  An/ericans  may  arrorate  what  they  do  not  yet  posMss: — ^Time  alone  will  show ! 
— ^America  has  apparently  her  race  to  run,  and  may  appeal  to  her  vigorous  and 
herculean  youth  for  promise  of  a  distinguished  fliture. 

**  As  to  American  authors,  who  for  number  and  variety  begin  to  vie  with  those  of 
any  country  in  Europe,  many  remarks  from  me  would  be  out  of  place.  I  could 
name  divers,  perhaps  hasdly  known  in  England,  whose  works  in  their  several 
branches  of  seience  or  literature,  should  command  respect  among  the  generations 
that  be ;  and  at  least,  whatever  posterity  may  say  to  them,  claim  quite  as  favourable 
a  doom  as  some  hundreds  among  us,  whom  fiuhion  and  the  reviews  combine  to 
praise. 

**  The  great  demand  fi>r  works  of  fiction  inundates  the  American  continent  with  a 
flood  of  poems  and  romances  from  her  own  press;  besides  the  numberless  reprints 
of  |food,  bad,  and  indifferent,  from  ours.  So  far  as  America  plays  the  pander  to  the 
vitiated  style  and  taste,  which  is  a  disease  of  the  age  in  Europe,  so  ftr  may  sho 
have  to  partake  <^the  punishment  and  the  cure,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  whenever 
it  comes. 

**  In  natural  history  and  philosophy,  theology,  mechanics,  travels,  divers  works  havtf 
been  lately  written  of  great  merit 

**  ThStfrinone  daas  of  writers,  which  I  am  glad  to  believe  is  goinff  rather  out  of 
^yagrtrTlliiim  are  the  so-called  *  truly  American  writers,*  and  among  Uiem,  there  are 
men  of  both  wit  and  talent,  both  of  which  would  be  of  more  value,  if  taste  were 
added. 

^  From  the  perusal  of  the  works  whose  authors  were  distinguished  b^this  epitheC^ 
I  have  been  inclined  to  suspect  that  to  be  a '  truly  American  author,*  it  was  nece»> 
•arv  not  only  to  show  an  extreme  predilection  and  fondness  for  their  native  country, 
its  nistory,  its  institutions  to  see  the  past  envelop  in  a  mist  of  gbry,  and  the 
fiitim  veiled  in  a  golden  dust  of  pfophetio  antiiupation,  hot  alao  an  anm^  to  i " 
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iftra  pdatiOiIenieMr  atOM  Engluid.  A«tn^  Aneiktt  avUMv/vfi- 
dently  tpeculates  a  little  upon  the  low  paaaioiis  of  revenge,  and  jealovily,  in  the 
Weaats  of  such  of  his  coontrymen  as  may  yet  harbour  them,  and  seeks  occaakm  Ui 
flatter  the  same.  Having  perhaps  specified  in  his  contract  with  his  bookseller,  thai 
there  ahould  be  a  certain  qoantum  of  anti«anglican  matter  in  every  literaiy  offspriiif  s 
he  exacts  from  his  brain  the  invention  of  propor  occasions  fi>r  tlie  introdnetion  of  a 
poor  innocent  John  Bull,  decently  attired  in  corduroys  and  top  boots,  whose  real 
business  in  the  work  is  extremely  doubtful  and  enigmaticaL  Here  be  figures  dT 
eourse  to  very  indifferent  advantage,  furnishing  the  writer,  however,  with  the  cen* 
vienient  means  of  exposing  cherished  prejudices  and  ignorance.  If  this  is  to  be  a 
*trul^  American  writer,*  and  the  reviler  of  America  on  our  aide,  called  the  ^tmlj 
Enghsh  writer,'  the  sooner  both  die  out  the  better.  I  hope  we  live  to  better  enu 
tium  to  perpetuate  hatred  and  prejudice. 

**  But  this  is  all  by  the  by,  or  *  apropos,'  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  say,  vrfaea  yoa  gil 
off  the  road  into  the  ditch.  I  was  goine  to  remark,  that  whether  it  is  in  the  &i 
arts  that  America  is  to  distinguish  herself  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  in  the 
mechanic  arti  she  will  attain  great  excellence.  Of  that,  eveiy  thing  gives  promise ; 
and  the  very  eircumstanoes  which  would  seem  to  be  against  her  in  her  cultivatioii 
of  the  fiH'mer,  are  highly  conducive  to  her  advance,  and  per&ction  in  the  laUer. 
Travel  where  you  wiU,  thiough  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  yon  see  tokens  of  a 
bosy  spirit  of  emulative  ingenuity,  boldness  of  desifirn  and  conception  in  every  branch 
of  mechanics,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  which  must  command  admiration. 
To  this  the  absence  of  monopolies — ^the  incessant  call  for  exertion  and  emulation— 
the  vastness  of  the  public  works  are  all  &vourable.  The  advantage  of  having  given 
birth  to  more  than  one  striking  and  original  genius  in  naval  architecture,  ana  the 
natural  bias  of  the  people  to  commerce,  kept  alive  by  success,  and  by  the  jealoui 
rivalry  with  England,  and  between  their  own  companies  of  merchants  and  owners 
of  paoLCts, — has  covered  their  coasts  with  innumerable  vessels  of  every  dass,  the 
aptitude  of  which  fi>r  the  purposes  of  their  erection,  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  the 
•ymmetry  of  proportion  and  beauty  of  appearance  for  which  they  are  distinguishsd. 
The  steam-vessel  contains  abundant  proo&  of  this  mechanical  talent  in  every  part  ef 
its  details.  From  the  bridges— water-works— rail-roads  docks  and  public  works 
of  every  description,  down  uroogh  the  countless  number  of  aids  to  human  oomlbrt, 
to  the  very  mouse-trap,  you  detMt  the  prevalence  of  this  same  busy  ingenuity  aa4 
talent  And  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  will  not  increase  with  the  growth  of  the 


The  larger  portion  of  Mr.  Latrobe's  volumes  is  occupied  by  his 
narrative  of  two  journeys  to  the  far  West — the  first  with  the  ex- 
pedition sent  out  by  the  general  government  in  the  fall  of  ISSSI, 
to  arrange  various  matters  connected  with  the  Indian  tribes  newhr 
couffregated  on  the  western  frontiers — and  the  second  to  the  Fads 
of  §t  Anthony,  the  following  year,  accompanied  by  his  conip»> 
nion  from  the  other  side  of  the  water,  Count  Pourtales,  and  Mr. 
M'Euen  of  Philadelphia^  The  history  of  the  former  is  already 
well-known  to  the  reading  world,  it  being  the  identical  one  in 
which  our  admirable  friend,  Geoffi^y  Crayon,  appeared  in  the 
new  character,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  intimates  the  public, 
of  a  buifaloe-hunter  and  prairie  wanderer,  and  of  which  he  gave 
them  so  delightful  an  account  It  was,  therefore,  not  without  some 
hesitation  as  to  whether  it  could  possibly  be  worth  the  while  to 
follow  any  one  else  over  the  same  ground  from  which  he  had 

Sthered  a  literaiy  harvest,  that  we  be^an  to  intrust  oursdvas  to 
r.  Latrobe's  guidance  for  a  second  visit  We  were  soon,  how- 
ever, very  welfsatisfied  that  we  had  not  decided  amiss;  and  we 
kaoiw  not  wliat  belter  compliment  we  could  pay  to  our  aulborV 
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narrative,  than  to  say  that  it  can  be  perused  urith  pleasure  even 
by  one  who  has  got  the  *•  Tour  on  the  Prairies'*  by  heart  If  it 
has  none  of  those  inimitable  touches,  those  IrvingismSj  so  to  call 
them,  wiiich  characterize  the  latter,  it  is  yet  written  with  that  un* 
flagging  vivacity  and  point— that  jcyousness  of  one  who  revelled 
in  the  scenes  which  te  describes,  and  regarded  even  the  worst 
discomforts  of  the  trip  as  only  so  many  causes  of  additional  zest 
— ^which  awake  an  interest  at  once  both  in  the  journey  and  the 
traveller,  and  sustain  it  to  the  end. 

Our  readers  may  like  to  encounter  again  their  old  acquaintances, 
to  whom  they  were  so  graphically  introduced  by  Mr.  Irvine,  and 
compare  our  author's  impressions  of  them  with  those  which  they 
have  received* 

**  Our  cavilcade  ooDiuted  of  the  Colonel  and  his  two  serrante,  rix.  a  black  bof 
WUfiam,  and  a  little  thin  lack-a-dairioal  Frenchman  named  PreTM,  who  renenUy 
took  ehtfm  of  cm  two  wagons  while  on  the  march:  then  the  Commissioner,  the 
Doctor,  Washington  Irving,  Count  Pourtales,  and  yoor  humble  servant,  and  lastlj 
oar  scape-grace  Tonish,  together  with  another  half-breed,  whose  sendees  were 
principaDy  required  to  care  for  a  number  of  led  horses. 

■*  Sbght  traits  mar  suffice  to  delineate  the  principal  perwmages. 

**The  Colonel,  whom  we  considered  for  the  time  being  the  head  of  the  party, 
generaUy  led  the  van ;  a  fine,  good-humoured,  riirewd  man,  of  FVench  descent,  with 
olaims  both  to  fortune  and  mmily  in  Missouri.  As  our  conductor,  we  were  all 
beholden  to  his  conrteoos  manners,  and  extensive  inA>rroation  od  evex^  subject  con* 
nectad  with  the  country  and  its  red  inhabitants,  for  much  of  our  oomtort  and  enter* 
tainment.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  profession  of  Indian  trader,  he  had  often  dated 
eaptivity  and  death.  Among  the  Ossges,  whose  principal  trader,  and  organ  with 
government  he  had  long  been,  he  was  supposed,  and  I  believe  justly,  to  possess  the 

his©"""" 
Qdfor 
9^1ad 
in  hunting,  camping,  and  backwoodman*a  craft,  and  enjoy  our  first  peep  at  that 
kind  of  life,  which,  jud|^ng  firom  hin  fine  vigorous  person,  and  the  health  shining 
en  his  soiwbumt  .features,  was,  with  all  its  hardships,  congenial  to  health  and  goA 
humour.  He  was  to  be  our  guide  to  the  Western  Cr^  Agency,  about  &ree 
hundred  miles  to  the  southward.  The  Commissioner,  with  whom  we  had  lonr  be- 
come intimately  acquainted,  was  worthy  of  the  respect  which  all  entertained  for 
Jnm.  His  kindliness  of  spirit  won  our  regard ;  and  we  all  did  justice  to  the  single- 
ness of  purpose  with  which  he,  a  h^py  husband  and  parent,  and  truly  a  lover  ef 
quiet,  had  left  his  femily  and  the  comnyrts  of  an  Eastern  home,  to  become  a  peaeeb 
maker  among  the  rude  tribes  and  inhabitants  of  the  West 

**  The  DocSor  was,  I  am  happy  to  say,  quite  an  unnecessary  appendage,  and  I 
Mieve  he  would  have  felt  no  disappointment,  had  his  lot  been  oast  otherwise,  as  this 
kind  of  adventurous  life  was  not  consonant  with  his  tastes.  He  had  iiot  made  up 
his  mind  to  all  those  petty  troubles  which  are  unavoidaUe  beyond  the  paje  of  civiii- 
ation,  and  you  will  always  find  that  such  men  are  sure  to  meet  with  mora  mi^ 
chances  than  their  neighbours.  As  to  our  trio,  I  need  say  nothing  here,  but  pass  tm 
to  the  domestics,  a  fer  richer  field  fer  description. 

^  The  black  bov  was  only  distinguished  by  his  good  nature,  and  by  his  sleeping 
like  a  raccoco,  while  he  held  the  reins  and  pretended  to  drive.  The  Colonel's  Mt£ 
French  retainer,  Prev6t,  was  the  scape-goat  of  the  party.  He  had  certainly  beea 
bom  under  some  very  unfeitunate  asiiect  of  the  heavenlv  signs,  and  seemed  unaUe 
to  ahake  off  their  malignant  influence.  Nothing  could  be  more  diverting  to  othenii 
than  the  composed  meiancholy  which  seemed  to  reign  in  his  features  and  senfei 
«e  his  weak  nasal  voice  was  heard  in  the  brake,  or  at  the  camp-fire,  C 
hie  ohappj  kt.   Did  a  hone  kick— PierOi's  ehin-bQiwi  or  fiafon  boro  i 
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to  the  ftot,  Did  it  htsppea  that  the  paamfo  of  a  riTulet  was  difficult  for  the  wagw* 
look  but  back,  and  you  might  be  sure  that  the  legs  and  skirts  disappearing  in  the 
brushwood,  as  the  possessor  tipped  back  from  the  inclined  seat,  were  the  appurte- 
nances  of  little  Prev6t :  and  so  to  the  very  end  of  the  journey,  when  we  left  him  on 
the  Neoeho  with  a  terrible  catarrh. 

•*  These  worthies,  however,  will  all  be  forgotten  ere  long,  and  probably  you  may 
hear  no  more  mention  made  of  them,  but  Tonish  will  not  so  soon  sink  into  oblivion. 
Light,  active,  in  the  prime  of  life,  no  horse  could  take  him  by  surprise ;  no  inclined 
plane  could  Uu-ow  him  off  his  balance.  He  was  a  man  of  no  mean  qualificationa 
ruU  of  make-shifts,  and  unspeakably  useful  in  the  woods :  they  were  his  home.  A 
house  was  an  abomination  to  him,  and  he  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  himself 
when  he  erot  within  one.  He  possessed,  however,  a  wife  and  family  at  Florissant, 
to  whom  his  visits  would  seem  to  have  been  *  few  and  fiir  between.'  Ho  was  gaiTu> 
lous  to  excess,  in  spite  of  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  in  the  form  of  a  barrier, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  break  down  by  an  effort,  after  which  the  words  compos- 
ing the  meditated  sentence,  came  tumbling  out  headlong.  He  was  a  weaver  of 
interminable  stories,  all  about  himself  and  his  hunting  exploits.  We  soon  found  out 
that  he  was  a  most  determined  and  audacious  braggart ;  but  it  was  some  time  before 
we  all  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion,  that,  for  lying  effrontery,  none  of  us  had 
ever  seen  his  equal  In  fact  such  was  the  ingenious  and  whimsical  way  in  which 
he  would  bring  a  host  of  little  lies  to  cover  a  big  one,  that  it  became  a  matter  of 
amusement  with  us  to  watch  his  manoeuvres. 

**  Following  our  march  as  fancy  dictated,  or  stowed  away  in  the  rear  of  the  wa- 
gons, we  had  a  train  of  eight  dogs,  all  belonging  to  the  Colonel,  who  waa  something 
of  a  humourist^  and  accordingly  they  all  had  appropriate  names,  dictated  by  love, 
hate,  and  political  feeling,  among  which,  note  Henry  Clay,  a  greyhound;  Jackson, 
a  bull-dog ;  and  Mrs.  Trollope,  a  hound  with  a  number  of  whSps." 

•  ••••« 

**I  have  nam^d  the  guide,  Beatte,  and  as  he  will,  perhaps,  figure  on  divers  ooea- 
tionson  mv  paper,  you  shall  here  have  his  character.  In  consequence  of  the  anrange- 
ments  made  by  one  or  other  of  the  party,  he  and  another  half-breed,  named  AnCoine, 
had  been  added  to  the  number  of  personal  attendants.  In  the  character  of  the  lat- 
ter, indolence  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  feature.  It  was  depicted  in  his  heavTt 
sleepy,  dark  eye ;  and  the  Indiui  blood  evidently  predominated  over  the  French. 
He  was  willing  and  active  enough  when  excited,  hat  it  was  no  common  occasion 
that  would  incite  him  to  action.  For  an  hour  together  he  would  stand  at  the  camp- 
fire,  with  his  cloak  tightly  twisted  round  his  body,  his  arms  motionless  within,  and  gase 
upon  nothing  with  a  fixed  glance,  in  which  there  was  neither  life  nor  speculatioo. 
In  form,  he  was  an  object  of  admiration  to  us  all,  and  I  suspect  to  himself  no  less. 
His  body  and  limbs  were  most  symmetrically  moulded.  His  bust  was  that  of  an 
Antinous.  Indeed  I  may  here  observe,  that  the  finest  living  models  of  human  figtne 
I  ever  saw,  were  among  the  Indian  halfbreeds. 

**  Beatte  was  the  son  of  a  French  Creole,  by  a  Quopaw  mother.  He  was  of  me- 
dium height,  and  of  a  fight  compact  form  and  good  features.  His  dothes,  poor  as  they 
might  be  in  quality,  always  appeared  well  draped  on  his  person,  and  tbm  was  soine- 
thing  in  his  whole  character  and  manner,  which  answered  to  the  picture  my  fancy 
(Mints  of  Robin  Hood.  Wayward  and  distant  till  he  became  attached  to  our  per- 
sons, we  were  all  inclined  to  misjudge  him  at  first ;  but  before  we  had  been  a  w«ek 
together  in  the  wildemebs  we  finmd  his  value.  He  was  by  for  the  best  hunter  of  the 
whole  party  engaged  in  the  expedition.  The  very  reverse  of  Tonish,  who  used  to 
spread  the  tidings  of  his  own  geinff  forth  to  the^chase  throughout  the  camp,  with 
hn^  prediotions  of  extraordinary  success^  which  were  very  rarely  fiilfilled^ — fiestte, 
seemg  that  the  horses  were  hobbled,  and  his  services  not  in  immediate  demand, 
took  his  rifle,  stole  forth  quietly,  and  seldom  came  back  empty-handed.  Further,  he 
was  the  only  one  in  the  whole  company  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the  country, 
and  his  information  and  guidance  might  in  general  be  depended  on ;  moreover 
there  was  that  feeling  about  him,  that  he  would  be  true  to  you  in  a  strait,  and  sfeuid 
by  you  either  in  a  b^.fight  or  an  Indian  skirmish ;  and  that  was  not  to  be  unde^• 
valued.  That  he  had  met  with  rough  adventures  enough  in  the  course  uf  his  ebe- 
^■erad  existence  was  proved  by  the  state  of  his  limbs  and  ribs,  most  of  which  bad 
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boen  broken  or  didoeated  again  and  again.    In  iliort,  wben  flie  time  of  parting 
eame,  we  all  looked  upon  Beatte  bb  a  friend,  and  Toniah  as  a  ■earanumch.'* 

The  following  extract  will  exhibit  the  spirit  in  which  our  tra- 
veller prosecut^  his  joiimey- 

**  As  to  ourselTes,  we  had  amusement  and  excitement  enowh  without  awopping* 
We  had  agreed  from  the  outset,  that,  as  the  three  domestics  had  their  hands  ftul  wiUi 
the  care  of  the  general  disposition  of  oor  affairs  while  in  camp,  and  the  charge  of 
loading  and  unloading  pack  horses ;  that  each  of  us  ahould  continue  to  look  to  his 
own  steed — unsaddling  and  hobbling  him  in  the  first  instance,  and,  when  brought 
into  camp  the  fbilowing  morning,  taking  off  the  vile  hobbles  and  preparing  him  fitr  the 
start  There  was  no  hardship  in  thisf  if  I  except  unhobbling,  as  the  knot  with  which 
the  feet  were  strongly  secured,  duiing  the  course  of  a  long  night  spent  in  hopping 
through  the  damp  grass,  became  often  hard  as  iron,  and  as  wet  as  a  sponge ;  and 
many  a  time  have  1  began  to  lose  my  equanimity,  and  been  on  the  point  of  using 
my  knife,  after  five  minutes  were  thrown  away  with  alternate  application  of  teeth 
and  fingers,  vainly  attempting  to  unloose  the  gordian  tie.  For  the  rest,  all  seemed 
to  inspire  pleasure ;  and  when  we  subsequently  met  in  the  ffay  saloons  of  the  East- 
ern cities,  we  often  recalled  those  days  of  adventure  and  light'heartedness. 

**  We  had  left  the  busy  world  to  the  eastward  seethin  jr  like  a  cauldrt>n  with  excite- 
ment. To  the  ordinary  bustle  and  stir  of  a  people  straining  with  soul  and  body  for 
the  acquisition  of  wealth — that  attendant  upon  the  pending  election  of  a  President, 
and  the  presence  of  that  fearfiil  scourge,  the  cholera,  which  had  just  then  reached 
the  line  of  the  Western  waters,  was  aaded.  Here,  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
wilderness,  we  moved  day  by  day ;  lay  dovm  at  night  and  rose  in  the  morning  in 
peace  and  quiet  We  were  like  a  vessel  moored  in  a  sheltered  haven,  within  the 
breakers,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  tempest  raging  in  the  open  sea.  Those  who 
have  never  moved  out  of  the  narrow  sphere  in  which  all  is  artificial ;  where  the 
possession  of  much  makes  the  attainment  of  more  an  absolute  necessity :  where 
luxuries  appear  to  be  necessaries ;— can  hardly  conceive,  how  little  is  in  reality 
essential,  not  only  for  existence,  but  for  contentment;  or  what  a  pliant  and  easily 
moulded  mind  and  body  we  possess.  Get  only  over  your  prej  udice  and  try,  and  there 
are  thousands  of  so  called  comforts  that  you  can  do  without— and  of  things  whieh 
yon  can  do  for  yoursel£ 

**  I  look  back  with  peculiar  delight  to  our  mode  of  life,  and  our  intercourse  with  • 
few  trusty  firiends,  on  these  and  our  succeeding  autumnal  wanderings.  Both  were 
spent  fiur  away  beyond  the  ncuse  and  bustle  of  the  great  highways  of  existence^. 
Surely,  without  havinjf  experienced  it,  you  can  find  excuse  for  my  enthusiasm. 

^  Our  connection  with  the  world  being  cut  oS,  we  enjoyed  a  perfect  absence  of 
annoyance  from  without  The  year  was  too  for  advanced  for  insect  plagues,  at  the 
name  time  that  the  season  was  so  mild  and  genial,  that  with  few  exceptions,  out 
tent  was  thrown  aside  as  uselenk 

**  To  quit  one  trampled  and  despoiled  camp  just  when  the  morning  light  began 
to  reveal  its  loss  of  beauty,  and  turning  our  faces  towards  the  West  with  the  assur* 
anoe  that,  please  God,  though  none  could  say  where,  we  should  find  another  place 
of  repose  in  the  day*s  decline  in  all  its  pristine  baauty  > — to  hold  our  march  hour 
after  hour  over  the  untrodden  waste,  or  through  the  forest— now  breaking  our  way 
through  a  thick  grove,  then  breathing  the  free  air  of  the  open  prairie,  or  the  scented 
brake  of  mint  and  sumac — beguiling  the  hours  in  conversations,  and  losing  sight  of 
the  monotony  of  the  scenery  presented  for  weeks  to  our  view,  in  the  excitement 
afforded  by  the  constant  lookout  for  game,  or  speculation  upon  the  traib  of  the 
Indians  now  and  then  fidlen  in  with— -who  they  were— of  what  tribe— hostile  or 
firiendly— when  they  passed :— to  watch  the  fleet  course  of  the  startled  deer  over  the 
undulating  prairie— or  to  listen  to  the  wailing  cry  of  the  cranes  above  our  head, 
descried  like  so  many  white  specks  floating  in  the  blue  ether :  finally  to  choose  our 
new  abode  in  the  tall  deep  forest  by  the  river  side,  or  among  those  exquisite  greupn 
on  the  higher  grounds,  where  the  forest  merges  into  the  prairie,  and  forms  land* 
scapes  teeming  with  all  the  charming  varieties  of  EngUsh  park-scenery— was  not 
all  this  delightful  ?  And,  when  the  little  share  of  toil  and  care  which  fell  to  die 
lot  of  eaidi  dlike  was  oondoM;  and  the  hoonr  intOTVanlaf  beftre  saiMat,  widcb 
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cadi  pnned  ts  he  Kttod,  were  ended,— when  each  ceme  droppio|^  in  from  his  weik 
or  the  chue,  and  the  fire  new  monientarilj  brighter  and  brighter,  as,  enjoying 
onr  hunter's  repast,  the  twifight  gloom  settled  down  among  the  trees, — ^when  the 
enrening  tale  and  sober  mirth  were  prolonged,  till  each  in  torn  stole  to  his  chosen 
nook  in  the  tall  grass,  or  on  the  thick  leaves  which  the  autumnal  fivest  shed— 'Wen 
not  our  pleasures  equally  simple  and  guileless  ? 

** The  blessmg  of  sound  sleep  seemed  to  be  denied  to  none  who  needed  it:— and 
yet  I  delighted  to  wake  in  the  stillness  of  the  long  night,  and  to  rouse  my  spirit 
ftom  its  lethargy;  to  open  my  eyes  upon  the  deep  blue  sky,  with  its  hosts  of  stan, 
o?er-head;  to  gtance  upon  the  dying  fires  and  deeping  camp;  to  muse  upon  the 
pest  and  the  present ;  to  raise  my  heart  to  heaven ; — and,  without  taking  care  for 
the  fhture,  to  Ueas  God  for  a  portion  of  those  sweet  and  healthful  thoughts  which 
spring  firoro  a  calm  and  contented  spirit,  and  incite  my  soul  to  gratitude  for  this  loll 
•ad  oalm  in  the  midst  of  the  heaving  and  restless  sea  of  ezistenoe.** 

It  was  amusing,  says  Mr.  Latrobe, ''  to  see  the  effect  of  the  life 
vre  were  leadin^y  and  the  company  we  were  associated  with,  on 
the  spirits  of  the  most  peaceable  amongst  us.  There  was  the 
good,  kind-hearted  commissioner,  whose  career  had  never  been 
stained  up  to  the  present  time  by  act  of  violence  to  beast  or  bird, 
girding  himself  in  his  own  quiet  way  for  the  expected  rencontre 
with  biped  or  quadruped  savages,  and  breathing  destruction  to  the 
innocent  skunks  and  turkeys— there  too  was  to  be  seen  our  friend 
Irving,  the  kindly  impulse  of  whose  nature  is  to  love  every  thing, 
ramming  a  couple  of  bullets  home  into  a  brace  of  old  brass-bar- 
reled pistols  which  had  been  furnished  him  from  the  armory  at 
Fort  Gibson,  with  a  flourish  of  the  ramrod,  a  compression  of  the 
lip,  and  a  twinkle  of  the  eye,  which  decidedly  betokened  mischief. 
As  to  my  comrade,  incited  by  the  marvellous  tales  of  Tonish,*  it 
was  dangerous  to  hunt  in  a  jungle  with  him,  such  was  his  anxiety 
to  have  a  shot  at  the  bison."  Our  traveller  thus  sums  up  the  les- 
sons he  had  learnt  from  this  expedition.  There  is  no  inconsidera- 
ble philosophy  in  it 

**  So  here,  in  a  measure,  we  finished  onr  wanderings  in  the  Far  West,  and  that 
with  real  regret  Every  species  of  travelling  has  its  lessons,  and  this  had  not  been 
wanting  in  such.  During  our  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  in  this  region,  we  had 
become  acquainted  with  much  of  that  species  of  knowledge  which  b  the  stay  of  the 
hunter,  and  gives  him  assurance  in  the  vast  solitudes  of  the  trackless  forest  and 
wairie.  Many  a  secret  of  horse-craft  and  wood-craft  had  been  revealed  to  us. 
We  had  been  taught  to  distinguish  the  trail  of  one  animal  firom  another, — lo  sleer 
■oeordinF  to  the  tokens  afibrded  in  sunless  days  by  tlie  trees  of  the  forest  and  the 
plants  of  the  prairie  of  the  side  from  which  the  noith  wind  blows,  or  the  sun  should 
appear^— to  know  the  track  of  Indian  fHend  or  Indian  enemy, — to  distinguish  their 
fersaken  camps  and  to  read  their  hieroglyphic  signs  graven  on  the  trees.  We  had 
ibond  that  to  sleep  unhoused,  night  after  night,  for  a  montli  together,  in  the  damp 
air  of  the  deep  forest,  is  not  necessarily  followed  by  coMs,  sneezing,  or  consumption ; 
and  that  one  may  contrive  to  live  on  animal  food  without  breiul  or  salt,  without 
iadiffestion.  We  had  been  shown  how  to  follow  the  bee  from  the  flower  to  his  dis- 
tant nive  in  the  hoUow  oak ;  and  when  the  tree  was  felled,  how  to  despoil  and  rifie 
the  gathered  sweets.  Whedier  always  successful  hunters  or  no,  we  had  learned  to 
be  patient  and  good-tempered  ones ; — ^to  provide  fire  under  many  disadvantages, 
and  to  kiH  and  cook  oar  supper  under  as  many  more.  Lastly,  we  had  learned  to 
yaddle  a  canoe;  make  our  own  mocassins;  and  bag  a  Bison.  Were  not  these 
tBoottptiBhnientB  worth  crossing  six  tiiousaiid  miles  of  sea  and  land  to  acquire  7" 

From  his  journey  to  the  FaDs  of  St  Anthony,  we  regret  we 
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eattnot  find  room  for  an  extract,  especially  for  hit  nxnxmg  and 
graphic  picture  of  the  "  mistre^^  of  his  party  at  "  Cross  Camp.** 
During  his  travels  in  the  West,  particularly,  our  author  had 
occasion  to  remark  the  bad  practice  of  taking  a  glass  of  wine  and 
bitters  or  some  other  spirituous  concoction  before  breakfast  He 
gives  it,  however,  as  the  result  of  his  observation,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans, as  a  people,  are  far  from  being  intemperate^  if  by  intempe-^ 
ranee  is  meant  absolute  inebriety,  of  which  he  thinks — thou^ 
we  regret  we  are  compelled  to  difier  from  him — ^that  less  it 
seen  here  than  in  any  country  of  Europe.  But,  he  continuesy 
**  if  by  intemperance  is  meant  a  habit  of  trequent  unnecessary  iii^ 
dulgence  in  stimulants,  and  dram-drinkine,  then  they  richly  deserve 
the  stigma ;  though  the  improvement,  and  the  return  to  sound  feel* 
ing  in  this  respect,  has  been  so  general  in  many  parts  of  the  At* 
lantic  states,  that  the  stricture  can  hardly  be  applied  to  them/'  To 
this  unfortunate  custom,  and  to  the  marvellous  rapidity  with  which 
the  hot  cakes  and  viands  of  the  plentiful  tables  of  the  steam4>oat8 
and  hotels  are  cleared  and  consimed  to  the  stomach,  without  the 
possibility  of  having  undergone  me  process  of  preparation  which 
nature  has  indicated  as  advisable,  both  from  the  number  and  con- 
struction of  the  human  teeth,  and  the  original  smalbiess  of  the 
swallow — he  ascribes  "the  pale  faces,  contracted  chests,  and 
lack-lustre  eyes  of  a  great  number  of  citizen  travellers  in  all  parts 
of  the  West^"  and,  he  might  have  said,  in  the  East  also.  It  is 
really  high  time  that  this  disgusting  as  well  as  injurious  practice  of 
bolting  one's  meals,  which  is  so  prevalent  in  the  Unitea  States,  to 
the  infinite  discomfort  of  those  who  by  some  special  good  fortune 
have  acquired  the  habit  of  masticating  and  chewing  their  food 
before  swallowing  it,  should  be  corrected.  One  means  of  eflecting 
this  would  be  for  the  directors  of  our  public  tables  to  allow  the 
dishes  to  remain  long  enough  upon  them  to  enable  such  as  have 
no  rail-road  down  their  throats,  to  accomplish  their  meals  in  their 
own  time,  and  not  force  them,  as  is  the  case  how,  either  to  imitate 
the  fearful  velocity  of  their  neighbours,  or  rise  from  their  places 
more  famished  than  when  they  sat  down,  having  onlyput enough 
into  their  mouths  to  excite  the  cravmgs  of  appetite.  This,  by  ae- 
grees,  by  causing  the  rapid  gentlemen  to  sit  laly  looking  on  for  a 
good  while  between  the  two  courses — ^a  matter  of  supreme  aver- 
sion to  us  Americans — might  induce  them,by  way  of  self-defence 
as  it  were,  "  to  dawdle"  a  Tittle  more  in  their  operations,  and  even* 
tually,  by  convincing  them  of  the  greater  advantages  of  ^  making 
haste  slowly,"  to  adopt  the  practice.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
understand  why  it  is,  that  in  steam-boats  especially,  the  servants, 
as  soon  as  they  perceive  the  quick^t  of  the  quick  beginning  to 
pick  his  teeth  with  an  air  which  says  jam  satis^  should  set  about 
aweeping  every  thing  ofi*  the  table,  regardless  of  the  &ct  that 
seme  have  just  succeeded  in  getting  son^lhng  on  their  plate»— 
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iloless  they  are  actuated  by  the  same  reasonable  motive  as  the 
ttorthy  citizen  who  on  being  asked  by  an  opposite  neiffhbour  to 
help  him  to  some  vegetables,  pushed  the  dish  towards  mm,  beg- 
ging him  to  help  himself,  '*  as  he  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  readi 
flieir  journey's  end.** 

Mr.  Tudor  thinks,  justly  enough,  that  besides  the  one  just  indi- 
cated, another  cause  of  that  peculiarlv  American  disease,  dys- 
pepsia, is  <<  the  enormous  quantities  of  hot  bread,  hot  rolls,  smok- 
in^«hot  cakes,  half  baked,  and  little  removed  from  dough,  and 
withal  saturated  with  melted  butter,  which  are  consumed  at  neariy 
every  meal,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  by  all  ages,  and  each  sex — 
bv  little  children,  as  well  as  by  their  grown-up  fathers  and  mothers." 
To  these  two  quite  sufficient  reasons  we  can  add  yet  anoth^ — 
and  that  is  the  custom  of  ''  taking  tea,"  which  means  drinking  a 
quantum  of  the  Chinese  beverage,  with  a  pretty  substantial  accom- 
paniment of  various  **  relishes,"  two  or  three  hours  only  after  a 
nearty  dinner.  ^  Don't  give  the  stomach  too  much  to  do,"  said  an 
experienced  physician,  "and  it  will  never  trouble  you ,"  but  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  it  will  murmur  and  revolt  at  the  little  repose 
which  it  is  thus  permitted  to  enjoy.  We  ought  to  beg  pardon,  per* 
haps,  for  thus  dilating  upon  this  unpoetical  theme,  but 

■*  Let  9chool-taiiffht  pride  dissemble  all  it  can. 
These  littie  things  are  great  to  litUe  man.** 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  momentous  consequences  which  have 
often  been  produced  by  indigestion ;  how  much  domestic  happi- 
ness it  has  destroyed ;  what  seas  of  blood  it  has  instigated  tyrants 
to  shed ;  how  many  evils  affecting  the  world,  almost,  it  has  occa- 
sioned ;  what  revolutions,  we  might  say,  it  has  directly  or  indi- 
rectly brought  about ;  when  we  remember  that  Napoleon's  disas- 
ters are  attributable  to  the  circumstance  of  a  dyspeptic  attack, 
which  clouded  his  brain  and  paralyzed  his  energy  at  the  critical 
moment  of  the  fight;  when  we  consider  all  this,  it  should  not  be 
deemed  waste  of  time  and  paper  to  descant  elaborately  upon  the 
subject  Verily  it  is  a  national  afiair  of  vast  importance.  If  dys- 
pepsia goes  on  increasing  at  the  rate  that  it  has  been  for  a  few 
years  past,  we  shall  begin  to  regard  it  as  the  most  formidable  foe 
to  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions.  Hapless,  indeed,  would  be  the 
land,  the  defence  of  whose  liberties  against  an  invading  enemy  is 
intrusted  to  a  dyspeptic  general  commanding  dyspeptic  forces  i 
Of  American  scenerv,  Mr.  Latrobe's  opinion  is,  that  taken  as 
a  whole,  it  is  far  from  being  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  picturesque, 
though  there  mav  be  occasional  landscapes  of  the  most  exquisite 
natural  beauty,  fully  justifying  the  application  of  that  epithet 

*•  9at,"  he  says,  «•  do  not  sappoae  that  ibr  the  rest  there  is  no  ehaim  ^— that  there 
is  aothmg  in  the  Western  world  lo  make  i^  ftr  the  defieiencr  of  this  Dleasinf  attri- 
hate.    There  is  »  charaeter  to  irfaiflh  it  may  proudly  lay  elum  in  the  &oe  of  tlis 
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BmC,  and  UmI  if»  nililiiiiitf.  I  know  wbst  tqu  would  ny— I  aoiw  ftifet  tlie  Al^ 

md  their  majesty,  bat  they  atand  almost  alone. 

**  Get  to  the  summit  of  the  Allegheny,  and  look  out  upon  the  dark  mantle  of 
primeral  forest  clothing  the  swelling  ridges  which  roU  towards  the  deep  bine  bori- 
wn,  rising  and  ftUing  Uke  the  temoeet-stirred  ooean  '^—bary  yourself  in  their  recesses 
amongst  the  giant  trees ; — ^look  forth  on  her  vast  estuaries,  her  ocean,  lakes,  and 
bays  indenting  the  shores  for  hundreds  of  miles,  sparkling  in  the  sunbeams,  or 
reflecting  the  deep  blue  of  heaven  through  her  own  transparent  atmQS|riiere }— stand 
npon  her  boundless  prairies  stretching  to  the  westward,  a  thousand  miles  of  unbro- 
ken grassy  meadow,  bespangled  wiui  flowers  of  every  hue,  where  no  hand  ever 
reaps,  no  finger  ever  culls,  and  but  few  feet  ever  tread  9— sail  over  her  inland  seas 
in  calm  or  storm,  and  know  yourself,  though  surrounded  by  the  watery  horison  fbr 
hours,  IB  the  centre  of  a  continent !  Then  mark  her  numberless  rifcrs,  whether 
thousands  of  miles  firom  their  bourne  in  the  Ocean,  soreading  under  your  eye  a 
broad  moving  mirror  of  shining  water  in  the  vast  solituoe  of  the  silent  flnests ;  boil- 
ing  down  a  rapid  for  miles  as  white  as  snow;  contracted  among  their  poplar 
islands  to  a  torrent— or  jet  nearer  their  estnarr,  amidst  the  cnltivatM  fields  of  the 
lower  and  more  thickly  inhabited  lands,  when  the  aocumuUted  waters  of  a  thousand 
streams  press  on  in  one  wide  reach  afler  the  other,  and  expand  into  broad  tide> 
itirred  bays  ere  they  finally  merge  in  the  great  Deep. 

**  Wen  may  America  be  proud  of  such  scenes.  JJi  bear  the  impress  of  sublimity. 
The  ftelings  which  thef  convey  to  the  human  mind  may  be  less  pleasing  and  less 
definite,  but  they  are  more  durable. 

**  One  scene  yet  remains,  which,  though  you  have  gaaed  upon  the  A^  in  all 
their  splendid  alternations  of  high  sublimity,  and  acknowledged  the  presence  of  the 
same  feeling  while  floating  on  the  bosom  of  the  Ooean  in  cafan  or  tempest,— still 
afcuids  forward  amonfr  these,  the  world's  wonders,  and  vies  with  them,  in  claimtQg 
ita  degree  of  this  attiibute^ — and  that  is  Niagara ;  the  huge  step  between  the  waters 
<lf  an  upper  and  lower  world,  whence  the  thunder  of  water  has  echoed  through  the 
flmets,  uid  the  vaponr  of  the  great  cataract  has  ascended  for  ages,  like  smoke  firom 


)  vaponr  of  the  great  cataract  has  asoended  for  ages,  1 
an  aJUr  totthe  great  Creator  of  Ail.*' 

One  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Latrobe*8  observation  has  led  hun, 
must  gratify  every  philanthropic  breast;  this  is  that  "the prevail- 
ing spirit  in  America  towards  England  is  far  from  hostile,  and  that 
there  is  every  disposition  to  welcome  and  return  that  kindness  of 
feeling  and  mutual  confidence  and  respect  which  should  grow  up 
between  the  two  people."  This  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished  for«  and  we  know  not  how  it  can  be  more  effectuallv 
brought  about  than  by  the  frequent  visits  to  both  lands  of  such 
men  as  Mr.  Tudor  and  Mr.  Latrobe. 

Besides  these  two  works  which  we  have  just  noticed,  another 
one,  having  the  United  States  for  its  subject,  has  recently  appear- 
ed in  England.  Its  author  is  a  Mr.  Abdy,  who  writes  himself  Fellow 
of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  some  respects  a  ''fine  fellow" 
he  is.  He  gives  incontroveitible  proof  of  both  talent  and  cultivation 
not  unworthy  of  his  alma  mater,  and  in  most  matters.  Major 
Downing  himself,  with  all  his  patriotism,  could  not  take  ofience  at 
his  remarks.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  a  plant  of  either  of 
those  old  Tory  hot-teds,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  should  exhale  a 
republican  odour«  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact  that  Mr.  Abdy  is  even 
a  radical,  if  we  may  judge  from  these  pages,  and  of  course  is  well 
disposed  to  behold  in  our  democratic  institutions  an  agreeable 
spectacle.  But  there  is  one  dark  spot  upon  them  which  seems  al- 
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most  to  hate  monopolized  his  eyes,  allowing  him  to  contemplate 

little  else  with  attention.  So  powerfully,  indeed,  does  it  appear  to 
have  aJSTected  his  vision,  that  we  are  somewhat  surprised  that  it 
did  not  cause  him  to  see  every  thing  couleur  de  nair.  It  proves 
the  strength  of  his  liberalism,  at  all  events,  that  in  spite  of  the 
powerful  operation  of  this  drawback  on  his  mind,  he  should  yet 
nave  been  able  to  prevent  it  from  influencing  his  judgment  mate- 
terially  upon  the  entire  system  with  which  it  is  incorporated. 

This  dark  spot  is  our  negro  slavery,  to  investigate  the  condition 
pf  which  was  the  chief  motive  of  Mr.  Abdy's  visit  to  this  country 
instead  of  to  the  European  continent,  he  having  been  ordered  by 
his  physicians  to  travel  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  And  here,  by 
the  way,  we  may  protest  against  the  publication  by  invalids,  as 
a  general  rule,  of  their  impressions  of  toreign  climes.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  that  they  should  be  correct  The  mens  sana  in  cor» 
pore  sanOf  we  hold  to  be  indispensable  for  a  just  and  impartial 
appreciation  of  stranse  customs  and  manners  and  matters.  How 
can  it  be  conceived,  tnat  an  individual  predisposed  by  the  jaun- 
diced hue  which  sickness  is  apt  to  spread  over  every  thing,  to 
look  awry,  should  not  be  irresistibly  tempted,  by  the  unavoidable 
discomforts,  torments  to  him,  of  travelling,  to  use  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles of  the  most  discoloured  and  discolouring  glass?  xo  a 
cause  of  this  nature,  in  sooth,  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  per- 
fect fever  of  philanthropy — of  affection  for  the  oppressed  black, 
and  humane  hatred  ol  the  tyrant  white — ^which  was  raging  in 
Mr.  Abdy's  veins  during  his  peregrinations  through  our  land. 
Did  we  not  believe  it  a  species  of  disease,  we  should  certainly 
deem  it  a  great  misfortune  for  the  gentleman  that  he  was  not 
bom  with  a  sable  skin,  as  he  appears  to  have  been  infinitely 
fonder  of  the  association  of  those  thus  favoured  than  of  that  of 
the  pale  face ;  and  he  more  than  once  intimates,  in  pretty  broad 
terms,  that  he  considers  them  the  most  valuable  portion  of  our 
population.  Surely  it  could  only  have  been  from  a  species  of  ma- 
nia not  mentioned  in  the  physicians'  books,  caused  oy  sympathy 
with  the  negro,  that  he  should  have  come  all  the  way  across  the 
great  water  to  enjoy  the  delightful  happiness  of  being  miserable, 
of  which  John  Bull  is  proverbially  fona,  from  commiserating  the 
lot  of  the  black,  when  ne  might  have  obtained  the  same  happiness 
in  a  much  more  hitense  degree  at  home,  by  exploring  and  being 
shocked  at  the  infinitely  worse  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  at  no  vast  distance  from  the  vene- 
rable shades  and  antique  spires  of  Jesus  College  itself. 

Upon  this  subject  of  the  negroes,  to  which  Mr.  Abdy's  volumes 
are  principally  devoted,  he  verily,  to  use  a  phrase  more  popular 
than  elegant,  "  goes  the  whole  hog."  He  is  Nerane  Nerxmwr.  He 
maintains,  not  only  the  doctrine  of  immediate  abolition,  but  of  the 
elevation  of  the  blacks  to  all  the  privileges  and  inrniunities  of  citi* 
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aens  of  the  Union ;  aye,  would  even  have  us  seat  them  at  our 

tables,  and  give  them  our  daughters  for  wives.  In  short,  he  writes 
upon  this  theme  just  like  an  enthusiast  who  can  descry  no  real 
oostacle  in  the  way  of  the  full  accomplishment  of  his  fantasy ; 
who  thinks  that  he  6an  cut  down  the  AUeghanies  with  a  pen-knife, 
and  turn  the  course  of  the  Mississippi  by  a  push  of  his  arm.  He 
came  to  our  shores  with  the  strongest  prepossessions  from  his  real 
or  imaginary  negro-mania,  examined  the  subject  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fortifying  them,  and  has  given  us  the  result  with  all  the 
overweening  confidence  and  warmth  of  one  who  has  never 
^  bothered"  himself  with  looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  question* 
It  would  be  useless  here  to  attempt  an  examination  of  his  facts 
and  inferences.  All  that  we  need  say  to  him  at  present,  is  that  in- 
stead of  finding  every  slave  groaning  in  anguish  of  spirit  beneath 
the  yoke,  if  he  had  had  his  "  eyes  right"  he  would  have  met  with 
many  a  free  black  who  would  have  ejaculated  a  sentiment  of  the 
same  import^  though  mayhap  not  quite  so  poetically  expressed,  aa 
Petrarch's  exclamation : 

**  NeMun  di  serritti  giammai  ti  dolae, 
N4  di  morta,  quant  'io  di  libertate  T* 

When  he  dismounts  from  his  sable  Pegasus,  Mr.  Abdy  is  a 
pointed,  terse,  sensible  writer.  The  followmg  extracts  are  good 
specimens. 

**  There  are  of  ooone  many  things  in  New  York  and  in  London  that  atrike  an 
Englishman  and  an  American  on  their  first  arriyal  as  sinffuiar,  if  not  absurd.  A 
better  illustration  of  the  embarrassment  alluded  to  cannot  be  given,  than  a  passage 
that  occurs  in  a  little  work  published  some  thirty  years  ago  bv  a  Yankee  on  his  re- 
turn from  a  trip  to  England.  *  The  first  funenu,*  he  says,  *  I  saw,  was  such  a  no- 
velty, that  I  followed  it  a  short  distance,  not  knowing  what  it  was ;  and,  as  my  man- 
ner is  to  question  every  one  who  I  think  can  gjive  me  any  information,  [a  Yankee 
custom,]  I  asked  an  honest  fellow  *  what  the  show  was  V — he  seemed  a  litUe  offend- 
ed, but  direcUy  replied — ^  you  may  know  one  day,  if  you  do  not  come  to  the  gal- 
lows !*  This  man,  like  Chatham,  was  *  original  and  unaccommodating.* '  Aostm^ 
Letters,  6lc  Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  man  imagined  Austin  was  bantering  him, 
or  he  would  not  have  used  an  expression,  the  humour  of  which — and  it  reallv  is  not 
without  point — would  have  been  thrown  away,  as  the  answerer  must  have  known, 
upon  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  procession.  The  writer  add»— 
^obeerving  I  was  surprised  at  his  answer,,  and  feeling  perhaps  a  little  mortified,  he 
asked  me  *  if  I  lived  m  London  7*  I  told  him  *  I  had  just  come.*  *  Well !  but  people 
die  sometimes  in  your  town  7*  By  this  time  I  discovered  the  performance  was  a 
funeral.  The  plumes  being  white,  a  sign  of  a  vixgin,  instead  of  black,  which  are 
more  usually  displayed,  account  for  my  ignorance.  Had  I  been  in  Pdcin,  I  should 
have  expected  a  white  fimeral,  but  was  not  prepared  to  see  one  in  London.*  Thus 
it  is  that  nature  is  punished  tor  the  blunders  of  a  traveller*s  imagination ;  and  na- 
tions are  angry  with  each  other  because  their  respective  customs  do  not  correspond 
with  their  own  preconceptions.  What  is  allowable  at  Pekin  is  ridiculous  in  London 
or  Boston.  Veniam  petimusque  damusque  :^I  shall  have  fi-equent  occasion  to  olaim 
the  benefit  of  the  act 

**  That  two  nations,  separated  by  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Atlantic,  should  dii&r 
in  many  points  from  each  other,  is  to  be  expected ;  but  why  should  their  agreement 
in  a  matter  common  to  both  excite  surprise?  Yet  several  persons  with  whom  I  coo- 
versed,  complimented  me  on  the  correctness  of  my  language,  and  seemed  to  be  ae- 
tonished  that  an  Rnglmhman  afaculd  gpeak  hia  mmhin4aagw  with  prtpriety  :»4hat 
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jw  ihmdd  leatto  the  letter  h  in  its  right  place,  and  safe  «  and  w  to  Bpeak  for  I 

selvea.  One  man  observed  to  me,  that  the  grammatical  accuracy  with  which  Charles 
Kemble  spoke  struck  the  people  on  his  fint  arrival  in  New  York  as  something  un- 
usual  in  one  from  *  the  old  countries' 

.  **  We  may  *  f^oess'  from  this  what  sort  of  gentry  are  used  to  honour  the  United 
States  with  their  presence.  Many  who  go  thither  upon  business  and  are  distinguish- 
ed at  home  for  nothing  but  vulgarity  and  ignorance,  set  up  for  gentlemen— (tiiough 
they  have  no  pretension,  or  rather  are  all  pretension)— and  complain  that  outwud 
appearance  is  not  treated  with  sufficient  respect,  as  i£  insolence  would  be  taken  for 
foil  payment  ^f  personal  merit  any  where. 

**  As  John  Bull,  when  he  travels,  generally  assumes  the  rank  which  is  most  want- 
ing to  him  at  home,  and  puts  foith  his  claims  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  his  qualifica- 
tions, it  is  not  surprisinr  that  he  should  impose  upon  *  the  natives*  in  a  douUe  sense, 
and  sink  his  country  while  he  is  raising  himself. 

^  It  is  probable  that  tlie  avera|^e  of  literary  accomplisbmeats  is  higher  among 
our  brethren  in  the  new  world,  while  the  extremes  at  either  end  are  less  distant 
from  the  middle  point  of  the  scale. 

**  It  may  be  observed  that  the  En^rliah  and  the  Anglo-Americans  are  placed  in 
circumstances  less  favourable  to  a  fair  appreciation  of  each  other's  peculiarities  than 
any  other  two  nations,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  bear  the  same  relation  to 
each  other.  Their  common  language  is  the  chief  impediment  in  the  way  of  a  mu- 
tual understanding.  That  which  seems  to  bind  them  together,  serves  too  often  ts 
dissever  them ;  and  the  pleasurable  feeling  which  attends  theii  approximation  is 
frequently  merged  in  the  sensation  of  an  unaccomhiodating  dissimilarity.  When  a 
word  has  two  meanings,  one  that  we  have  been  long  accustomed  to,  and  the  other, 
not  only  new  but  oppMed  to  the  former,  it  need  not  be  asked  to  which  we  would 
ffive  the  preference.  But  when  the  new  associate  attempts  to  displace  the  old,  and 
by  oonneetin£  itself  with  the  expression,  to  take  sole  possession  of  the  mind,  it  is 
extremely  difficult,  under  the  shock  of  conflicting  feelings,  to  do  justice  both  to  psst 
and  present  impressions — to  retain  our  former  attachments,  and  to  enter,  by  B]rm* 
pathy,  into  those  that  are  equally  cherished  by  others.  No  such  prepossessions  ate 
interwoven  with  a  foreign  language ;  and  our  partialities  take  a  different  direction 
when  we  are  among  those  who  speak  it" 

•  »  «  «  * 

**  In  many  respects  the  manners  and  customs  m  New  York  are  rather  FVeneh 
than  English ;  and  one  is  reminded  by  the  dress  and  fhmiture,  more  of  Paris  than 
of  London.  It  is  usual  to  dine  early,  and  visit  in  the  evening,  when  there  b  less 
ceremony  and  display  than  in  the  momipg,  as  we  term  it,  at  which  time  calls  are 
not  always  welcome  or  willingly  paid.  The  ladies  do  the  honours  of  the  house  weD; 
and  erery  one  is  '  at  home.*  There  are  few  places,  indeed,  where  a  stranger  is  teas 
likely  to  be  embarrassed ;  and,  if  any  thing  displeases  him,  it  must  be  his  own 
foult  A  Londoner — and  still  more  a  Parisian — on  his  first  arrival  at  this  Queen  of 
Trans-Atlantic  cities,  is  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  number  of  well-dressed  young 
women  he  meets  along  the  Broadvray,  without  a  chaperon  or  a  servant  In  no  Eu- 
ropean dty  of  equal  population  would  the  fair  sex  be  permitted  or  inclined  to  enjoy 
auch  liberty  as  the  state  of  public  morals,  and  their  own  virtues,  have  secured  to  the 
ladies  of  New  York.^  The  lapse  of  a  fe^  years,  however,  to  judge  fh>m  what  is 
already  visible,  will  limit  the  promenade  within  the  hours  of  day-light 

**  Two  features  struck  me  forcibly  in  the  domestic  character  :-Hmd,  I  prestone, 
the  remark  has  a  wider  application.  The  one  is,  that  the  different  members  of  the 
fondly  are  firmly  united  together ;  the  other,  that  they  are  at  peace  with  the  rest  of 
socie^ — I  mean,  that  there  is  much  attachment  at  home,  and  very  little  scandal 
abroad.  Unlike  the  feudal  system,  which  teaches  us  to  r^y  round  our  chief,  and 
attack  our  neighbours,  private  life  resembles  state-government ; — compact  in  itself 
inoffensive  to  others,  and  tributary  to  the  general  union.  Its  members  '  stick  togeth- 
er,* without  *  pullingr  other  people  to  pieces.*  That  respect  for  the  feelings  of  ottiers, 
which,  in  mixed  society,  induces  mutual  forbearance  and  forbids  familiarity,  is  not, 
as  in  too  many  places,  laid  aside  where  it  is  not  wanted.  It  is  not  a  currency  which 
foils  in  the  house  as  it  rises  without  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  correspondence 
iMtwean  the  political  institutions  of  the  country  and  its  fomily  arrangements.    No 
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pffMl^iBMumidfo  birth,  aad  116  ineqaiifitiM  eint,  M  wW  i 
Mtues  which  most  be  admittad  to  be  jiut  and  natural. 

**  There  are  two  featnrea  in  the  national  character  that  ftw  atrangen  fail  to  o^ 
•erve;  and,  as  I  often  heard  the  joatiee  of  the  tmpotatioa  acknowledged— partieii. 
larly  by  thoae  who  are  moet  exempt  from  both  fiulinga,  (it  would  be  indelleafte  to 
bring  my  friends  into  public  court  as  witnesses,)  I  have  reaMo  to  think  tiie  remaili 
b  oorrect  The  Americans  are  too  anzions  to  make  money,  and  too  apt  to  spo3  their 
duldren.  Parental  affiMtian  may,  perhapa,  be  the  cause  of  the  one,  as  it  is  of  the 
ether,  though  it  is  hardly  eonsisient  with  any  rational  object  it  may  have  in  view, 
to  *  heap  up  riches,*  and  make  those  who  are  to  *  gather  them'  unfit  to  em]rfoy  them 
properly ; — ^to  increase  both  the  quantity  of  temptoti(m  and  the  chances  of  yielding. 
It  was  truly  painful  to  see  how  fretfhl  and  restless  the  children  were  made  by  this 
inconsiderate  indulgence.  I  have  known  them  to  loee  all  the  pleasures  of  a  litUe 
excunion,  beeanse  they  could  not  ^  what  was  in  fact  unattainable,  and  what  they 
never  would  have  asked  for,  if  their  unreasonaUe  wishes  had  not  been  habituallv 
complied  with.  I  shall  not  readily  fiirget  an  interesting  child  I  saw  at  an  hdo, 
crying  on  the  stair-case,  as  if  her  bttle  heart  would  break :  on  inquiring  of  her  elder 
•Mer,  who  was  below,  what  was  the  matter,  she  said—*  It  is  only  because  she  vrill 
Act  go  np  stain  alone.*  I  tdd  her  she  ought  not  to  indulge  her,  as  she  was  old 
encngh  to  find  her  way  by  herself  :—>  So  I  Siink,*  was  her  raply,  *  but  if  papa  mm 
here^  he  would  make  me  go  up  with  her.'  The  boys  are  much  more  spoilt  thaft 
the  girls,  and  that  is  the  case  pretty  much  all  the  world  over.  As  if  a  *  male  cddld^ 
were  re^y  and  truly  of  more  value  than  a  fbmale,more  notice  is  taken  of  it  WheA 
one  of  these  spoiled  children  cries,  it  is  usually  quieted  with  a  sngar-pluni.  The 
consumptioB  of  confectionary  is  thus  in  a  state  of  progressive  increase.  8weu>^ 
meats,  hke  tobacco,  ate  first  used  as  a  remedy,  and  then  as  a  luxury ;  the  one  is 
jusi  as  good  9M  a  styptic  for  tears,  as  the  ether  is  in  curing  the  tooth^ache.  Both, 
at  last,  become  necessaries,  and  are  continued  when  there  are  neither  tears  to  be 
shed,  nor  teeth  to  ache.  Whenever  these  pitiable  little  beings  make  their  ^ipeait. 
anoe  at  the  dinner-toble  in  the  hotels,  there  is  sure  to  be  pouting  or  signalling,  beoume 
Ihey  have  got  something  to  eat  they  do  not  want,  or  want  something  they  caanet 
get  I  had,  nnfbrtunatoly,  an  opportunity  of  watching  for  three  weeks  tlie  way  m 
which  a  little  girl  of  two  yean  old  was  manaffed  by  her  parents.  When  with  her 
ftther,  who  was  kind  and  assidoous  in  supplying  all  her  wante  and  whims,  she  was 
constantly  whining  out,  *  Ma !  ma ! '  when  with  her  mother,  her  cry  was  ^  Pa !  pu!  * 
with  equal  pertinacity,  her  preference  fbr  the  absent  parent  being  meted  out  with 
the  nicest  irapartialitv.  Botn  pursued  the  same  method  to  quiet  her  v— 4iot  by  taking 
her  at  once  to  the  other,  or  telling  her  she  must  not  be  indulged ;  but  by  striving  to 
coax  her  attention  to  some  other  object,  and  keeping  up  in  her  mind  a  continued  altsr- 
aatiai  of  excitement  and  disappointment  The  poor  thing  was  thus  systematical^ 
taught  evasion  and  deception,  and  her  request  was  met  by  the  same  want  of  rational 
consideration,  whether  it  were  proper  or  capricious.  'Die  answer  to  any  observa- 
tion upon  the  eflecte  of  indulgence  is—*  poor  creatures !  they  will  soon  have  hard- 
ships  enough;  a  little  indulgence  now  can  do  them  no  harm :'  a  singular  sort  of 
prefMtfation  fiir  a  world  that  is  thus  acknowledged  to  require  selfoontrol  or  resi^ 
nation  in  all  who  are  to  pass  through  it  They  manage  their  horses  differently-^ 
tiiey  accustom  them,  at  the  earliest  age,  to  the  saddle  and  the  bit ;  and  teach  ihem 
when  young,  to  bear  and  obey.  The  result  in  both  oases  is  what  might  be  expeel- 
ed.  Their  childnn  are  plagues,  and  their  horses  admirable.  It  might  really  be 
tiiought  that  common  sense  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  treatment  of  youth ;  and 
tiiat  there  were  no  yean  of  discretion  but  what  have  been  fixed  by  legislative  e 


ment  Men  are  governed  by  names ;  and  because,  by  a  perversioa  of  laaguage, 
*<di9dish*  and  'fbolish*  mean  the  aame  thing,  *child*  and  *fboI*  are  taken  to  be 
convertible  terms ;  and  language,  which  is  fitted  for  nothing  but  to  amuse  the  onie, 
is  too  often  employed  to  instruct  the  other. 

'*The  women  are  good-looking  and  amiable;  but  their  beauty  is  not  like  thdr 
temper,  the  better  far  keeping.  Though  fbw  are  *ftir '  as  fvell  as  '  fiit*  at  'forty/ 
there  has  been  a  ^pod  deal  of  exaggeration  on  this  point  A  young  English  offi- 
cer, who  was  making  a  fi^rced  march  through  the  country,  observed  to  me  one  day 
that  thev  appeared  to  him  neither  impassioned  nor  susoei^ble ;  because  ther  exhib- 
ited Uttie  emotion  at  dramatic  representations,  and  upon  other  ocuaAmi  waen  ti» 
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I  tfammehes  to  the  wiimiu    A  Frenohmtn,  mho  htd  cnjojred  mora 

leuore  and  more  opportunitiee  for  judging,  ezpreswd  an  opinion  m  opposite  to  tiie 
Ibrmer  aa  the  vivacity  obaervable  in  Uw  native  country  of  the  one  to  the  phle^  in 
that  of  the  other.  Human  nature  is  much  the  aame  here  as  she  is  on  either  side  of 
the  Britirii  Channel.  Many  women,  who  seem  cold  as  flint  in  generalt  givis  out  five 
enouffh  when  they  find  a  *  blade  *  that  suits  them. 

**  Much  more  regard  is  paid  in  the  United  States  to  dress  and  external  a^ipear* 
ance  than  with  us.  This  proceeds  from  the  same  source  as  the  love  of  money. 
Where  no  distinction  is  attached  to  rank  or  birth,  it  is  ni^tural  that  other  ^outward 
and  visible  signs*  should  supply  their  places,  and  be  proportionably  valued.  Fashion 
has,  unhappily,  despotic  sway  m  these  matters :  and  the  imitative  principle,  as  it 
descends,  is  not  likely  to  elevate  the  character,  or  increase  the  happiness  of  those 
bekiw.  There  must  be  a  commensurate  sacrifice  somewhere,  when  millinen  charge 
hig^  prices  and  give  low  wages.  I  have  known  a  whole  &inily  living  in  a  garret^ 
and  the  mother  TOrrovnng  a  lew  shillings  to  buy  a  pound  of  tea,  while  the  danghlns 
were  vying  in  the  Broadway  with  the  wives  of  wealthy  merchants,  and  *  fishing* 
fyi  admiration  with  silks,  and  ribbons,  and  all  the  arts  of  the  tmlette.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  the  difierence  of  meaning  affixed  to  the  same  word  b^  the  diffisrent  dassss 
ctf  society.  To  one  all  above,  to  ite  opposite  all  bek)W,  a  certam  point,  wen  gentle- 
men and  ladies ;  to  both,  the  rest  of  the  world  was  made  up  of  men  and  womeiL 
*  Are  yon  the  man,'  said  a  driver  to  Duke  Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar,  *  that  is  to  go 
in  that  carriage?'  *  Yes.'  'Then  I  am  the  gentleman  to  drive  you.'  A  young 
female  of  New  York,  while  looking  over  an  English  prayer  book,  was  much  shock- 
ed  with  that  expression  in  the  marriage  service — *•  WUt  thou  have  this  woman  to  thy 
wedded  wife  7 '  She  insisted  upon  it,  with  all  the  dignity  of  ofiended  rank,  that  tM 
phrase  ought  to  be,  *  Wilt  thou  have  this  Udy^^  dtc.  With  us,  and  from  what  I 
have  observed  it  is  the  same  with  our  Grallic  neififhbour,  it  is  considered  vulgar  to 
confeund  the  genus  with  the  species,  by  using  these  words  on  every  occasicm,  and 
to  show  so  much  solicitude  about  titles,  which  defeat  their  own  object  by  repetitioa 
and  misapplication.  In  the  same  way  we  look  upon  it  as  a  proof  of  rusticity,  to 
makefrequent  use  of  the  term  Sir!  or  Madam!  In  America  the  custom  is  so  gen- 
eral, that  it  takes  some  time  to  be  reconciled  to  it  It  is  probable  that  the  difimnt 
practices  have  some  reference  to  the  political  forms,  that  prevail  in  the  two  countries, 
and  were  adopted  to  soften  equality  in  the  one,  and  restore  it  in  the  other.  An 
American  has  a  way  of  pronouncing  some  of  our  commcm  words,  that  is  not  to  be 
met  witii  in  England,  except  among  those,  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a 
good  educati<m.  Should  he,  when  in  London,  find  himself  thus  classified,  he  ou|^t 
not  to  complain  of  the  injustice.  Does  he  not  himself  apply  a  much  more  inequita- 
ble test  to  his  fellow-citizens  in  matters  of  infinitely  greater  importance?  Suzely 
pronunciation  affords  a  much  better  criterion  of  refinement,  than  colour  of  nMrsI 
worth.  I  was  often  reminded  that  aUowanoe  should  be  made  for  a  new  country 
that  has  not  yet  acquired  the  graces  and  elegances  of  older  communities ;  but  never 
did  I  hear  any  thing  like  regret  expressed  (except  by  the  abolitionists,  who  are  stig- 
matised as  unworthy  citizens  for  lamenting  it,)  that  European  morality  was  not  as 
much  aimed  at  as  European  fiishions.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  same  persons 
tremblingly  alive  to  any  imputotion  of  wanting  that  nice  polish,  which  is  supposed 
to  distinguish  the  best  society  in  England,  yet  totally  insensible  to  the  charge  of  aa 
vile  a  narrow-mindedness  as  ever  disgraced  the  lowest.  The  *  Patricians'  will 
leadily  listen  to  you  when  you  describe  the  usages  of  our  fashionaUes :  but,  if  yom 
state  that  a  man's  complexion  is  no  bar  to  admittance  anywhere,  your  romark  is 
received  with  a  sneer  or  indifference  or  a  smile  of  scomfiil  incredulity.  To  be  quis- 
led and  caiicatured  fixr  vulgarity  is  intolerable  to  the  same  people,  who  seem  not  to 
know,  or  not  to  care,  that  you  despise  them  for  their  prejudices.  Hint  to  them 
that  they  eat  peas  with  a  knife,  and  they  are  highly  enraged:  tell  them  that  their 
conduct  to  the  'niggers'  is  inhuman  and  unmanly,  and  they  laugh  in  your  face. 
They  look  to  Europe  fi)r  *  mint  and  cummin,'  and  leave  her  *  the  weightier  matters 
of  the  law.'  Puri^  of  language  is  more  valued  than  generosity  oTsentiment  or 
nobleness  of  behaviour.  To  sp«ak  with  more  grammatical  accuracy  than  an  Eng- 
lishman,  is  matter  of  general  boasting ;  but  to  m  his  inferior  in  the  kmd  and  benevvv 
lent  feelings  he  exhibite  to  every  member  of  the  human  femily,  neither  excites  re. 
flection  nor  inspires  shame." 

»  «  »  »  «  «  « 
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«I  Ml  Northamptan  on  the  IM,  at  tkne,  a*  M^lbr  BoiIob,  ami  trrifvd  at  tint 
>IaM  about  ei|^ht  in  the  ereomg.  Tiie  road  waa  good;  and,  if  we  had  not  chanfod 
our  vehicle  tlu«e  times  during  the  journey,  and  stopped  at  the  yarious  post-officea 
for  the  baffs,  and  at  the  hotels  for  refreshment,  we  snould  have  got  in  much  sooner. 
The  first  fifiBen  milea  were  performed  in  an  hour  and  forty  minutea.  The  distanea 
ia  ninetf -four  milea.  The  passengers  were  inclined  to  be  sociable ;  and,  as  it  waa 
a  fine  day,  and  the  country  not  uninteresting,  the  journey  passed  off  pleasantly 
enough.  An  English  coachman  would  have  been  somewhat  amused  with  tlie 
appearance  of  the  stage  and  the  costume  of  the  driver.  The  former  was  similar  to 
some  that  are  common  enough  in  fVance,  though  not  known  on  our  aide  of  the 
channel  It  was  on  leathern  springs ;  the  boot  and  the  hind  part  being  appropri^ 
ated  to  the  luggage,  while  the  W  was  occupied  by  two  passengers  in  addition  to 
the  *  conducteur,*  and  as  many  on  the  roof.  On  the  top,  secured  by  an  iron  rail, 
were  some  of  the  trunks  and  boxes,  and  inside  were  places  for  nine;  two  seata  being 
aflixed  to  the  ends,  and  one,  parallel  to  them,  across  the  middle  of  the  carriageu 
Our  driver  sat  between  two  of  the  outsides,  and  when  there  was  but  one  on  the  box, 
onrer  the  near  wheeler ;  and  holding  the  reins,  or  line$f  as  he  called  them,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  separate  his  team  into  couples,  not  a-breast,  but  in  a  luie  or  tandem 
fitthian,  drove  along  with  considerable  akill  and  dexterity.  When  he  got  down,  ha 
fostened  the  *  ribbons*  to  a  ring,  or  a  post  in  firont  of  the  house  where  he  had  occa* 
aion  to  pull  up.  One  or  two  of  these  iehus  were  without  their  coats — an  undress  I 
was  glad  to  adopt  during  the  heat  of  the  day, — and  others  in  a  plain  country  fh>ck. 
I  sat  on  the  box  moat  part  of  the  time,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  mr 
companion.  He  was  a  very  pleasant  merry  fellow.  As  he  at  first  obiected  to  ad- 
mit a  third  to  the  honour  of  sitting  by  his  side,  I  endeavoured  to  joke  hira  into  good 
humour,  and  very  soon  succeeded,  by  laughing  at  his  fbn.  When  I  aaked  him,  for 
Instance,  whether  he  was  full  inside?  he  rephed,  with  a  knowing  look :— *  I  gt^esa 
I  am — ^for  I  have  just  had  a  good  dinner.*  We  aJl  laughed  heartuy.  The  joke  waa 
new  to  me :  and  tne  others  were  not  in  a  vein  to  be  nice  about  novelty.  Three 
young  men,  who  were  inside,  amused  themselves  by  bowing  very  gravely  and  with 
profound  respect,  to  the  old  fblks,  who  were  sitting  at  their  doors,  or  looking  out  of 
the  windows  as  we  passed,  and  who  were  puzzling  their  brains,  long  after  we  were 
out  of  sight,  in  trying  to  make  out  to  what  acquaintance  it  could  possibly  be  thai 
they  were  indebted  for  this  peice  of  unexpected  civility.  No  one  of  our  party,  which 
was  so  numerous  as  to  fill  two  stagea,  had  any  reason  to  comfdain  of  its  formality. 
On  my  arrival,  I  was  well  received  by  the  lady  of  the  house  to  which  I  had  been 
directed,  and  a  comfortable  bed  soon  made  me  forget  the  fatiguea  of  the  day.** 

We  should  not  forget  to  mentioo  that  Mn  Abdy  has  discovered 
another  national  habit  for  our  benefit,  besides  those  already  found 
out  It  is  one,  however,  which  we  think  that  the  discoverer  had 
better  have  kept  to  himself,  as  it  does  not  speak  very  eloquently 
for  his  fascination  as  a  companion-<-being  nothing  more  nor  I^s 
than  the  habit  of  yawning. 


Abt.  VII. — Travels  in  Ethiopia  above  the  second  cataract  of  the 
NUcy  exhibiting  the  state  of  the  ccfuntry  and  its  various  inhabit 
tantSy  under  the  dominion  of  Mohammed  Alif  and  illustrating  the 
Antiquities^  Arts^  and  HSstory  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Meroe. 
By  6.  A.  HosKiirs,  Esq.  London:  Longman  &  Co.  4to.  pp.  307. 

Ethiopu  is  to  the  modems  almost  untrodden  ground.    Bruce 
alone,  previous  to  the  conquests  of  the  present  Pacha  of  Egypt, 
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had  a  gttmpas  of  tbe  remains  of  the  andeat  glories  of  Meroe*  and 
even  now  that  the  road  is  rendered  more  safe  by  the  arms  of 
Mohammed  All,  few  have  had  the  resolution  to  brave  the  climate 
and  the  desert    In  the  words  of  our  author: 

"  The  valley  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Wady  Haifa  has  been  de- 
scribed by  many.  Only  six  or  seven  Europeans  have  nenetrated 
beyond  that  cataract ;  and  unfortunately,  all  even  of  tnese  were 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  compe- 
tent, as  artists,  to  give  a  satisfactory  description  and  correct  de- 
lineation of  the  interesting  remains  which  exist  in  those  remote 
regions.*  In  using  the  term  acquainted,  I  do  not  mean  to  stats 
that  any  person  has  penetrated  very  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of 
Egyptian  lore,  much  less  can  I  pretend  to  have  lifted  '  the  veil  of 
Isis,  which  no  mortal  has  yet  raised ;'  but  even  a  sliffht  knowledge 
of  the  recent  discoveries  in  hieroglyphics,  gives  to  me  traveller  of 
the  present  day  an  advantage  over  even  perhaps  the  most  learned 
travellers  who  visited  this  country  before  the  discoveries  of  Younfff 
Wilkinson,  ChampoUion,  and  Rossellini.  Egypt  is  no  longer  a  fieM 
for  speculative  ingenuity  and  brilliant  imagination.  The  daylight 
has  appeared,  and  the  efforts  of  talent  and  perseverance  have 
cleared  away  many  of  the  difficulties  which  obstructed  the  first 
labourers  in  this  rich  mine  of  antiquarian  research.  Enough  is 
already  known  of  hieroglyphics  to  make  the  subject  to  be  duly 
appreciated  by  literary  men,  and  we  may  confidently  expect  im- 
portant information  from  that  source.  The  drawings  which  have 
nitherto  been  made  in  Upper  Nubia  are  considered  to  be  verv  in- 
accurate ;  much  has  been  lefl  undone,  and  the  hieroglyphics  have 
been  but  partially  and  Imperfectly  copied :  while  many  of  the  in- 
scriptions are  totally  unknown.  Aware  of  these  circumstances, 
and  also  that  not  a  drawing  or  description  of  the  antiquities  of 
Meroe  has  yet  been  publisted  in  England,  and  hoping  that  my 
labours  may  be  of  some  service  to  those  interested  in  these  sub* 
jects,  I  leave  Thebes  to  encounter  again  the  fatigues  and  perils  of 
the  desert;  but  Meroe  is  before  me,  the  probable  birth-place  of 
the  arts  and  sciences." 

•  With  such  views  and  objects  he  set  out  from  Thebes,  1st  Febru- 
ary, 1883.  The  second  day  he  arrived  at  Esnet,  and  the  third  at 
Assuan  (Syene).  Here,  instead  of  ascending  the  cataracts,  and 
navigating  the  river  to  Wady  Haifa,  he  sought  the  means  of  cross- 
ing me  desert  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  These  he  obtained 
firom  the  Sheikh  of  the  Abadbes,  who  usually  provides  camels  for 
travellers  between  Syene  and  the  capital  of  the  Berbers.  This 
useful  personage  is  thus  described: 


*  **I/ird  Prudhoe  and  Major  FeUz  are  the  only  Kn|^li>hinen  who  hate  i 
anttqnitieB  of  the  iile  of  Meroe;  and  it  is  deeidy  to  be  regretted  that  they  hafoiiot 
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''I  wsi  agiMftUy  struck  with  his  appearance;  he  was  a  man 
o[  middle  size ;  extremely  regular  features ;  a  cairn  and  di^iiied 
manner;  a  benevolent,  and  at  the  same  time  noble  expression  of 
countenance.  His  dress  was  remarkably  neat  and  clean.  His  tur- 
ban and  linen  gown  remarkably  white,  and  of  good  materials.** 

Nine  camels  and  two  dromedaries  having  ^n  obtained,  our 
traveller  set  out  from  Syene,  9th  February.  The  road  for  the  first 
six  days  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the  river,  the  cultivated  land 
on  whose  margin  it  occasionally  enters,  and  in  some  cases  fot 
lows  the  banks ;  at  other  times  it  traverses  the  desert  hills*  The 
scenery  is  spoken  of  as  remarkable  from  the  contrast  between  the 
narrow  strip  of  verdure  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river,  the 
dark  hills,  and  the  bright  yellow  sands  of  the  desert  On  leaving 
the  vicinity  of  the  stream,  the  first  and  second  days'  journey  lay 
through  a  series  of  mountain  passes,  separated  by  narrow  plains. 
On  tte  third  he  reached  and  travelled  over  "  an  immense  down 
of  sand,  variegated  with  round  balls  of  iron  ore,  and  studded  with 
a  few  small  hiUs  of  sandstone,  containing  thin  layers  of  gypsum.** 

**  The  only  object  to  interest  me,  and  relieve  the  weuineu  of  mind  and  body, 
b«8  been  the  roiroffe.  Some  travellers  state  that  this  phenomenon  has  deceived  them 
repeatedljT-  This  I  am  snrprised  at,  since  its  peculiar  appearance,  joined  to  its  oo* 
«nrrence  in  a  desert  where  the  traveller  is  too  forcibly  impressed  with  the  recollec- 
tion that  no  lakes  or  pools  exist,  would  appear  to  me  to  prevent  the  possibility  that 
he  who  has  once  seen  it  ean  be  a  second  time  deceived,  still  this  does  not  diminish 
the  beaaty  of  the  phenomenon  ^— to  see,  among  burning  sands  and  barren  bilk,  an 
apparently  beautiful  lake,  perfectl;^  calm,  and  unruffled  by  anv  breeie,  reflecting  in 
iti  bosom  the  surrounding  rocks,  is  indeed  an  interesting  and  wonderful  spectacle; 
but  it  is  a  tantalizing  sight  to  the  Arabs,  traversing  the  desert  on  foot,  always  with 
a  soaniy  OQPFJY  of  water,  and  often,  owing  to  their  great  imprudence,  whdly  des- 
tltnie  of  it  There  ii  much  of  the  sublime  to  elevate,  of  real  danger  to  excite  the 
mind  in  the  pa8sas|e  of  the  desert :  the  boundless  plains  of  sand,  the  thought  of  the 
distance  ffrom  the  nabitations  of  man,  and  ffrom  the  most  common  necessaries  of 
lilb,  the  perpetual  apprehensien  of  the  Iklling  short  of  water,  and  the  certainty,  thai 
whoever  ftam  fiitigoe  or  illness  is  unable  to  keep  paoe  with  the  earavu!,  will  at 
once,  with  his  share  of  the  provision  and  a  camel,  be  abandoned  to  his  fiite,  An4 
what  a  fate !  Few  left  in  this  manner  ever  reach  their  destination.*' 

On  the  fifth  day  the  road  wound  among  the  mountains  and 
aome  valleys,  the  doone  palm  and  acacia  made  their  appearance. 
Rain  also  fidls  occasionally,  and  is  succeeded  by  herbage,  the  v^ 
ky  has  even  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  cultivated.  Soma 
wells  are  to  be  found,  of  which  only  one  contained  water,  and 
that  of  a  bitter  taste.  On  the  sixth  day  the  road  left  the  mountams 
and  entered  an  immense  plain  of  sand;  a  journey  of  thirty  miles 
over  which  brought  our  traveller  to  another  valley  containing 
acacia  trees^  Th«  succeeding  day  brought  gaaelles  to  enliven  tm 
scene,  and  passed  near  a  spot  where  mmes  of  gold  have  former!  j 
been  worked.  On  the  ninth  dav  the  passage  of  the  desert  was 
completed,  and  the  party  reached  the  banks  of  the  Nile  at  Aboo 
Hammed;  the  whole  distance  being  about  two  hundred  and  fif^ 
miles.  We  have  been  particular  in  our  abridgment  of  the  accoonl 
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of  this  route,  as  it  is  the  great  track  of  caravans  and  travdlers 
between  Eg}rpt  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile.  It  has  in  ancient 
times  been  much  more  frequented  than  it  is  even  now,  and  in  the 
valleys  traces  are  occasionally  to  be  seen  of  the  road  having  been 
improved  by  human  labour.  Bruce  followed  a  longer  and  more 
perilous  route,  leaving  the  Nile  below  Syene,  and  striking  it  again 
faiffher  up  than  Abou  Hammed. 

From  Abou  Hammed  the  road  again  nearly  follows  the  course 
of  the  river,  and  our  traveller  reached,  on  the  28th  of  February, 
Al  Makkarif,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Berber,  now 
a  province,  governed  for  Mohammed  Pacha  by  a  Turkish  Bey. 

At  the  court  of  the  governor,  the  two  most  conspicuous  per- 
sonages were,  the  former  king  or  melek  of  the  province,  who, 
driven  from  it  by  his  neighbours,  had  in  reven^  become  the  guide 
of  the  pacha's  armies,  the  present  Melek  of  Shendy,  and  an  Arab 
Sheikh  of  the  tribe  Abadbe.  Of  the  latter  it  is  said :  <<  His  family 
have  held  this  title  from  time  immemorial :  the  stamp  of  nobili^ 
is  marked  ijn)on  his  high  forehead ;  and  there  is  an  expression  of 
dignified  mildness  in  his  countenance  which  commands  respect" 

His  portrait,  which  forms  one  of  the  embellishments  of  the  work, 
confirms  this  description,  and  although  swarthy  almost  to  black- 
ness, no  trace  of  negro  blood  is  to  be  detected  in  the  well  formed 
Caucasian  skull.  The  Bey  received  Mr.  Hoskins  with  great  kind- 
ness, and  loaded  him  witn  civilities,  although  well  assuml  that  he 
was  to  expect  little  or  no  return,  and  this  is  mentioned  as  a  de- 
parture from  the  usual  Turkish  habits. 

The  province  of  Berber  is  more  extensive  than  the  ancient 
kingdom,  and  contains  30,000  resident  inhabitants,  independent  of 
the  desert  tribes,  who  pay  their  tribute  to  the  Pacha  at  Al  Mak- 
karif. Of  these  tribes,  the  most  noted  are  the  Abadbes  and  the 
Bishareen.  The  latter  are  usually  classed  as  Arabs,  althoi^h  they 
neither  use  a  dialect  of  the  language  nor  claim  descent  from  that 
people.  By  some  they  are  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  the  Trog- 
lodytes, and  it  is  stated  that  tnere  is  the  name  of  a  nation  seu^ 
tured  at  Thebes,  which  reads  Pi  Sharim.  They  are  said  to  be 
treacherous,  cruel,  and  addicted  to  theft  Some  persons  at  Mak- 
karif stated  that  they  count  200,000  houses  or  tents,  but  in  spite 
of  the  extent  of  their  territory,  this  must  be  an  exaggeration. 

The  Abadbes  number  about  50,000  tents,  being  thus  less  nume- 
rous than  the  Bishareen,  but  superior  in  bravery  and  intelligence. 
Having  been  the  allies  of  the  pacha  in  his  conquests,  they  are 
exempt  from  all  personal  tribute,  and  merely  pay  taxes  upon  the 
cultivated  lands  they  may  happen  to  occupy. 

In  addition  to  these  two  great  tribes,  he  saw  individuals  of  fen 
other  tribes,  eight  of  whom  have  submitted  to  the  ruler  of  Egypt, 
and  two,  the  Shelouks  and  Numrum,  still  maintain  their  indep^ 
dence. 
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The  force  with  which  the  governor  of  Berber  maintains  his  su- 
premacy is  no  more  than  four  hundred  soldiers,  and  as  our  author 
well  remarks,  shows  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  art  of  government, 
for  even  with  this  apparently  inadequate  force,  insurrection  does 
not  seem  to  be  apprenended.  The  descendants  of  those  very  tribes 
which  resisted  the  power  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  Achaemenidse,  the 
Ptolemies,  the  Caesars,  and  the  Abassides,  have  been  made  by 
Mohammed  Ali  to  crouch  beneath  his  yoka 

**  He  has  done  eo  in  despite  of  all  the  obetacles  man  and  nature  opposed  to  hii 
ambition ; — a  brave  resistance,  cataracts  amonff  which  many  of  his  barks  were  lost, 
the  horrors  of  the  desert,  burning  climate,  mabria,  fever,  which  at  first  annihilated 
his  army  *  at  one  fell  swoop.*  The  statement  of  Caiiliaiid,  that  at  Sennaar  the 
Pacha  saw  one-third  of  his  army  &11  a  prey  to  intermittent  and  malignant  fevers, 
dysentery,  and  bilious  attacks,  shows  at  how  dear  a  price  these  conquests  were  pur* 
chased.  But  the  Pacha*s  power  in  this  country  rests  now  on  ^  basis  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  shake, — a  combination  of  vigorous  policy  in  council,  with  superiority 
€f  arms  and  discipline  in  the  field.'* 

Our  author  seems  to  think  that  the  agriculture  of  Berber  is 
on  the  decline,  in  consequence  of  the  exactions  of  the  Pacha's 

fovemment  His  taxes  are  certainly  of  the  most  impolitic  sort, 
eing  principally  levied  on  the  water  wheels  by  which  the  country 
is  irrigated.  But  the  quiet  produced  by  an  orcferly  and  settled  go- 
vernment has  given  a  stimulus  to  commerce,  and  the  wandermg 
tribes  are  beginning  to  derive  benefit  from  its  increase,  by  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  their  services  and  those  of  their  camels. 

**  This  gives  employment  to  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  and  attaches  these  roving 
tribes,  by  the  strongest  chain  of  interest,  to  a  more  reff ular  and  less  barbarous  go- 
vernment than  they  have  ever  been  accustomed  to,  and  thus  reconciles  them  to  the 
relinquishment  of  their  independence.  When  we  consider  the  predatory  and  lawless 
habits  they  gloried  in  for  ages  prior  to  the  Pacha*s  conquests;  the  anarchy  and  con* 
fusion  which  afforded  them  such  facilities  for  rapine,  and  in  which  their  bold  unruly 
spirits  delighted,  as  the  short  though  dangerous  path  to  distinction  and  wealth — ^it 
is  surprising  to  see  them  thus  qui^y  occupied  in  the  vocations  of  peace,  and  earn- 
ing their  livelihood  by  honest  industry.  A  tribute  of  applause  is  certainly  due  to 
Mohammed  Ali,  for  effecting  this  great  improvement  in  the  habits  and  pursuits  of 
the  uncivilized  hordes  who  occupy  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  continent  of 
Afiica." 

At  Makkarif  Mr.  Hoskins  embarked  upon  the  Nile,  and  reached 
the  first  evening  Unmatun,  which  is  situated  opposite  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Nile  with  its  first  branch,  the  Astaboras  of  the  ancients, 
and  Tacuzze  of  the  Abyssinians,  but  known  in  this  part  by  the 
local  name  of  Mugrum.  The  width  of  the  M ugrum  is  about  one 
thousand  feet,  it  swells  earlier  than  the  main  branch  of  the  Nile, 
and  its  waters  are  of  a  green  colour.  In  March  it  was  nearly 
stagnant 

The  banks  of  the  Nile  in  this  vicinity  are  covered  with  groves 
of  acacias,  doones,  and  palms.  The  verdure  is  more  brilliant  than 
any  our  travellers  had  before  remarked,  justifying  ^he  description 
of  the  emissaries  of  Nero:  ^'Herbas  circum  Meroem  demum,  vi- 
ridiores,  silvarumque  aliquid  apparuisse." 
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It  was  in  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  jtmoticm  of  tbe^  Astapus 
with  the  Astaboras,  that  the  ancients  placed  the  island  of  Merod, 
and  the  city  of  Meroe  is  stated  by  Pliny  to  have  been  situated 
about  sixty  miles  from  the  confluence  of  the  streams.  In  eflect, 
after  a  sail  with  a  favourable  wind  for  a  day  and  ni^ht,  Bagromeh 
was  reached,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  exist  remams  which  caii 
only  be  assigned  to  this  long  famed  city.  These  remains  are  no 
more  than  the  Necropolis,  for  every  vestige  of  habitation  or  puUic 
edifice  has  been  destroyed  by  time  or  buried  beneath  the  sands, 
except  a  few  fragments  of  walls,  and  a  space  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  about  two  mousand  feet  square,  strewed  with  bricL 

**  These  indicate  wiUumt  doabt,  the  site  of  that  cradle  of  the  arte  which  diitla. 
goish  a  dTilieed  from  a  barbaroos  eocietj.  Of  the  birth  place  of  the  arte  and 
■ciencee,  the  wild  natives  of  the  adjacent  Tillaireg  have  made  a  mieerable  barfinf- 
plaoe;  of  the  eitv  of  the  learned,  *  ita  clood  capt  towerSi'  its  *eorgeoi»  palaeesi* 
Its  *  solemn  temples,*  there  is  *  left  not  a  rack  behind.*  The  sepofohres  alone  of  her 
departed  kings  have  fulfilled  their  destination  of  surviving  the  habitations  which 
their  philosophy  taught  them  to  regard  but  as  ruins,  and  are  now  ftst  mouldering 
into  dust  As  at  Memphis,  scaroelj  a  trace  of  a  palace  or  temple  is  to  be  seen.  Im 
this  once  populous  place,  I  saw  timid  gaKlles  fearlessly  pasturing.  The  hysnas 
and  wolves  abound  m  the  neighbouring  hills. 

**The  small  villages  of  Bagromeh  consist  of  circular  cottages  with  (hatched  com- 
cal  roofs.  The  peasants  have  numerous  flocks  which  they  send  tn  pasture  oil  the 
plain.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  I  observed  cotton,  dourah,  and  barley.  Such  is 
the  present  state  of  M  ei'oe.  It  is  an  ample  reauital  for  my  toilsome  Journey  to  have 
been  the  first  to  bring  to  England  accurate  architectural  drawings  of'^all  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  capital  of  Ethiopia,  that  city  which  will  ever  live  in  the  gratdUl  r«- 
ooUection  of  those  who  love  the  artB.**' 

«  «  f  <  «  a 

**It  will  be  aUcj^ed  that  there  are  many  discrepancies  between  my  architectural 
and  picturesque  views  and  those  of  M.  Cailliaud.  I  have  only  to  remark  that  the 
former  are  by  M.  Boudoni,  a  most  skilful  Italian  architect  and  painter  of  ac- 
knowledged reputation,  whose  sufficient  recommendation  to  me  was  the  patronage 
of  that  most  distinguished  of  British  antiquaries.  Sir  Wra.  GelL  Tlie  pictureaqne 
views  were  drawn  by  myself  with  the  Camera  Lucida ;  so  that  I  can  voodh  fiir  the 
exact  position  of  every  stone.** 

The  engravings  indeed  bear  intrinsic  evidence,  that  can  be 
readily  appreciated  by  the  artist,  of  the  accuracy  of  the  delinea- 
tion, and  besides  exhibit  much  taste  in  the  selection  of  the  points 
of  view.  It  is  in  fact  the  principal  advantage  of  the  beautiful  in- 
vention of  Wollaston,  (the  Camera  Lucida)  that  an  amateur  of 
taste  and  judgment,  may,  by  the  aid  of  it,  produce  sketches  of 
equal  value  as  representations  of  scenery  with  those  of  the  most 
practised  artist. 

Our  author  thus  describes  the  impressions  produced  by  a  first 
view  of  the  pyramids  of  Meroe. 

**  Never  were  my  feelings  more  ardently  excited,  than  in  approaching,  after  so  tedi- 
oos  a  journey,  to  this  magnificent  necropolis.  The  appearance  of  the  pyramids  in  the 
diatanoe,  announced  their  importance ;  but  I  was  gratified  beVCiid  my  meet  tmngvaob 
•xpeotatiena,  when  I  found  mjatAfm  the  nidet  of  tfaem^  The  pynrnids  of  Gcenk 
are  magnificent,  wondeHul  ffom  their  stupendous  size,  but  fi>r  picturesque  eflbet 
and  ardiitectural  design,  I  infinitely  prefer  those  of  Meroe.  I  expected  to  find  few 
aueh  remains  here,  and  certainly  tiothuig  so  impdriBg,  bo  ifltetMtifig  at  these  sepal- 
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■dmiration.  From  every  point  m  view,  I  saw  magnifioeot  povm^  pynoud  rinif 
behind  pyramid,  while  Ihe  dilapidated  state  of  many  did  not  nnder  them  lea  intaf 
eating,  though  less  beaatifbl  aa  work*  of  art  I  easily  restored  them  in  my  imagi« 
DBtioii,  and  these  effects  of  the  ravages  of  time  oairied  baok  my  thoughts  to  distMBt 
ages." 

The  principal  group  of  pyramids  is  composed  of  twenty-tbreet 
in  various  states  of  presenration ;  besides  seven  in  such  a  mined 
condition  that  their  plan  cannot  be  made  out  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  three  other  groups,  two  of  which  contain  each  but  two  pyra- 
mids, and  the  third  six.  At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  to  the 
West  may  be  traced  the  remains  of  twenty-five  others,  almost 
buried  in  the  sand.  Each  of  the  pyramids  whose  place  can  be 
discovered,  has  been  furnished  with  a  portico,  and  these  portiooes 
fiice  eastward,  although  there  is  no  care  manifested  in  making  the 
directions  of  the  sides  correspond  with  the  cardinal  points.  In  these 
respect  they  differ  from  the  p^amids  of  Memphis,  which  have  been 
skifruUy  arientedf  and  of  which  the  entrance  is  on  their  northern 
face.  The  fronts  of  these  porticoes  are  beautiful,  showing  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  propytons  of  Egyptian  architecture,  the  heights 
of  the  porticoes  are  all  nearly  the  same,  being  about  11  feet,  but 
their  breadth  and  projection  vary  with  the  size  of  the  base  of  the 
pyramids  to  which  they  belong.  Most  of  the  porticoes  contain 
out  a  single  room;  some  few  of  them,  however,  have  two,  and  these 
are  adorned  by  sculptures.  The  lar^t  of  the  p}n:amids  is  about 
sixty-three  feet  square,  and  the  smallest  no  more  than  seventeen* 
The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  architecture,  which  was 
observed,  is  that  the  roof  of  one  of  the  porticoes  was  formed 
into  a  regular  arch.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the 
Egyptians  were  possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  this  structure,  or 
wnether  the  few  which  have  been  observed  in  Egypt  were  not  the 
workof  more  modem  times,  after  a  communication  was  opened  with 
Italy.  But  we  have  in  this  remote  region  an  example  of  the  arcsh 
when  no  such  communication  can  be  suspected. 

Our  author,  skilled  in  the  study  of  Eg}rptian  architecture,  and 
thus  possessed  of  the  power  of  detecting  the  several  ages  of  Egyp- 
tian art,  ascribes  these  edifices  to  a  more  early  epoch  than  any 
which  exist  in  Egypt  It  is  easv  however  to  see  that  in  this  he 
may  be  mistaken,  as  what  would  be  the  infancy  of  the  art,  and 
thus  mark  a  remote  age  in  a  country  which  afterwards  attained 
a  higher  degree  of  skill,  may  in  another  only  mark  a  greater 
degree  of  mdeness  at  a  given  epoch.  Let  us  however  hear  his 
own  argument 

**  A  question  which  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  Kterary  men  is,  whether 
the  Ethiopians  derived  their  km>wledge  of  the  arts  from  the  Egyptians,  or  the  latter 
firom  the  former.  One  of  these  hypotheses  must  be  admitted,  as  the  nmilarity 
of  the  style  evidently  denotes  a  common  origin.  These  pyramids  belong  without 
doubt  to  the  remotest  age.  No  edifice  perhapa  isbetter  calniLitedtojDmttM  rava^en 
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of  time  or  the  dettnietiTe  efforts  of  man  then  the  pyramidi;  perticokrlj  when 
constnictol  as  these  are  without  any  chambers  in  the  interior.  In  a  country  where 
earthquakes  are  unknown,  little  rain  falls,  and  the  wind  is  seldom  violent,  ages 
must  elapse  before  those  vast  masses  of  stone  could  be  much  dilapidated  un&ss 
buried  by  the  desert  or  carried  away  b^  men  as  the  materials  for  other  buildings. 
The  porticoes  even  of  the  pyramids  wmch  are  standing,  althoojrii  adapted  to  their 
proportions,  are  almost  all  injured  and  most  of  them  destroyed.  There  are  no  symp- 
toms of  fonatical  violence  having  been  exercised  on  what  remains.  Their  mined 
and  defoced  condition  must  be  entirely  attributed  to  their  great  antiquity. 

*■  The  sculpture  is  in  a  very  peculiar  style,  which  can  hardly  be  called  good :  the 
large  fi^rures  in  particular  display  a  certain  rotundity  of  form  which  I  never  ob> 
served  m  any  Egyptian  sculpture.  The  smaller  figures  have  also  this  neeuliarity ; 
but  fifom  their  mmensions  it  b  not  so  observable,  at  least  not  so  stiiking.  The 
hieroglyphics  are  much  defaced ;  indeed  those  I  have  copied  are  almost  all  that  re> 
main.  The  Ethiopians  did  not  group  their  hieroglyphics  as  well  as  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  their  striking  deficiency  in  this  respect  proves  either  a  great  corruption  on 
the  Egyptian  style,  or  most  probably  a  great  improvement  made  by  the  latter  on 
the  Ethiopian  invention.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  Diodorus  informs  us 
that  the  knowledge  of  hieroglyphics  was  in  Egypt  confined  to  the  priests ;  but  that 
in  Ethiopia  they  were  understood  by  all. 

**  To  any  one  who,  like  me,  has  made  a  long  study  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  the 
style  <^  the  sculpture,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  known  name,'is  generally  sufficieni 
to  determine  its  epoch.  This  foot,  of  which  those  travellers  who  have  spent  any 
time  in  Egypt  will  be  folly  aware,  may  give  additional  weight  to  my  opinion  w 
this  sculpture.*' 

He  then  states,  that  the  style  is  distinguishable  from  the  more 
ancient  style  of  Egypt,  from  that  of  the  Kameses,  that  of  the  Per- 
sian, Plotemaic,  and  Roman  epochs,  and  yet  that  it  does  not  ap> 
pear  to  be  a  corruption  from  any  of  them.  All  which  is  no  more 
than  was  to  be  expected,  when  we  consider  that  Meroe  never  be- 
came subject  to  the  Eg}rptians,  being  only  once  reached  by  a  hos- 
tile inroad,  and  that  although  its  sovereigns  more  than  once  ruled 
over  Egypt,  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  their  having  borrow- 
ed the  arts  of  the  conquered  country.  Mr.  Hoskins  states  that 
he  has  obtained  in  different  places  visited  by  him,  the  hieroglyphics 
of  numerous  sovereigns  of  Ethiopia.  From  our  scanty  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  that  country,  either  through  the  sculptures  or  toe 
works  of  profane  historians,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  great  difficult 
to  assiffn  the  dates  of  their  reigns,  and  arrange  them  in  chronology 
cal  or&r. 

Few  of  the  sovereigns  of  Ethiopia  are  mentioned  by  name  in 
any  existing  histories.  Homer  can  hardly  be  ranked  among  these, 
and  we  mav  therefore  pass  by /the  episode  of  Memnon,  the  son  of 
Aurora  and  the  king  oi  the  Ethiopians ;  yet  the  very  mention  of 
such  a  prince  by  both  Homer  and  Hesiod  proves  that  early  rela- 
tions ol  commerce  must  have  existed  between  Asia  Minor  and 
Meroe,  for  however  embellished  may  have  been  the  *  tale  of  Troy 
divine,'  it  was  skilfully  adjusted  in  all  its  points  to  existing  tradi- 
tions and  popular  belief.^  The  invasion  of  Ethiopia  by  Semiramis, 
is  of  an  age  which  authentic  history  does  not  reach,  and  if  found- 
ed on  fact,  applies  most  probably  to  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians  who 
were  more  near  neighbours  of  I^ineveh. 
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The  earliest  mention  of  Ethiopia  as  a  formidable  nation,  which 
occurs  in  the  Jewish  Chroniclest  is  in  the  account  of  the  invasion 
of  Shishak,  971  B.  C.  It  is  however  possible  that  the  huffe  host 
there  spoken  of  may  have  been  from  the  countries  nearest  me  first 
cataract,  which  were  often  reduced  beneath  the  sway  of  the  Pha^ 
raohs,  and  not  from  the  distant  kingdom  of  M eroe.  Herodotus  be- 
sides informs  us  that  of  all  the  Egyptian  Kings,  Sesostris  alone 
subdued  Meroe,  and  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  in  confirmation, 
that  the  cartouch  of  that  Rameses,  who  has  by  ChampoUion  been 
identified  with  this  mighty  conqueror,  is  inscribed  on  one  of  the 
ruins  of  Meroe,  when  no  other  Egyptian  name  has  yet  been  de- 
tected. 

Sixteen  years  after  the  invasion  of  Shishak,  Judea  was  again 
invaded  by  Terah  king  of  Ethiopia. 

■*  I  ccmoeive  that  the  army  of  Terah,  like  that  of  Memnon,  and  thoae  perhape  who 
-amtted  Shishak,  may  have  been  transported  from  their  own  comitry  by  the  navintion 
of  the  Red  Sea.    It  has  been  objected  by  some  that  Terah  could  not  have  been  km^  of 


Ethiopia  abo?e  Egypti  without  being  master  of  the  Utter  country :  but  not  only 
was  toe  way  by  the  Red  Sea  shorter  and  much  more  convenient,  but  the  king  of 
Meroe  at  tnat  time  may  have  possessed  part  of  Arabia,  and  he  may  thus  haw 


marched  his  army  through  the  Peninsula.  We  may  however  suppose  that  he 
would  not  have  undertaken  such  an  important  war  against  the  people  of  Judah,  if 
he  had  apprehended  any  impediment  to  his  progress,  from  such  near  and  powerful 
neifrbbours  as  the  K^yptians  and  Arabians.  I  see  no  more  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  Terah  was  a  king  of  Meioe,  than  that  Tirhakah  was  sent,  who  bears  the  same 
title  in  Egypt  of  king  of  Ethiopia.  The  monuments  of  Effypt  and  Ethiopia,  fbrtu^ 
nately  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  title  of  the  latter,  and  show  us  that  Tirhakah, 
called  lujut  of  Ethiopia  in  the  Bible,  was  also  king  of  Meroe :  but  because  no  ves- 
tires  of  edifices  constructed  by  Terah  have  survived  the  almost  complete  destruction 
of  Ethiopian  monuments,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  conceive  that  the  Ethiopia 
of  whidi  he  is  <»Llled  king,  is  not  the  same  country  which  Tirhakah  afterwards 
ruled." 

**  We  now  come  to  that  glorious  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Ethiopia,  when  her  kinn 
reigned  not  only  over  their  native  country,  but  over  the  entire  valley  of  the  Nib, 
including  the  whole  of  Egypt .  Their  dominion  embraced  nations  ofeyetY  variety 
of  colour  and  character,  from  Memphis  to  the  interior  of  Africa.  It  is  highly  satis. 
&ctory  to  know  that  the  account  of  this  dynasty  of  Ethiopian  kings  who  reigned 
over  cgypt,  is  not  only  transmitted  to  us  by  the  joint  testimony  of  sacred  and  pro- 
fime  history,  but  is  also  amply  confirmed  by  the  monuments  of  both  countries.** 

The  extracts  from  Manetho  preserved  by  Julius  Africanus  and 
Eusebius,  give  a  list  of  three  kings,  Sabbako,  Livichus,  and  Tar- 
kus,  or  Tarakus.  Their  united  reigns  are  stated  by  the  difierent 
quotations  from  forty  to  forty-four  years.  The  united  testimony 
of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  sive  an  Ethiopian  rule  of  fifty  years, 
ascribed  however  to  a  single  monarch.  Lapidary  inscriptions 
settle  this  question,  and  show  that  three  monarchs  ruled  in  succes- 
sion ;  the  first  bears  the  name  of  Shabak ;  the  second  of  Shabatok ; 
the  third  of  Tirhakah.  The  last  of  these  is  obviously  identical 
with  the  Tirhakah  king  of  Cush  (Ethiopia)  mentioned  in  scripture 
as  having  advanced  against  Sennacherib,  whilst  the  latter  was  wag^ 
ing  war  against  Hezekiah.    The  miracle  by  which  the  army  of 
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ibe  Assyrian  king  was  destroyed,  is  also  connected  by  Herodotus, 
with  the  reign  in  Egypt  of  a  priest  of  Vulcany  the  successor  of  an 
Ethiopian  king. 

Tliese  kings  are  represented  upon  the  temples  and  palaces 
^  Thebes,  in  a  dress  difiering  from  that  of  the  Egyptians,  but 
coinciding  with  that  worn  by  another  people,  admitted  to  be  in- 
habitants of  the  upper  Nile :  their  names  are  sculptiflred,  not  only 
there,  but  upon  the  ruins  of  the  kingdom  of  Meroa 

The  next  event  connected  with  tbd  history  of  this  country,  is 
the  emigration  of  the  warrior  caste  of  Egypt  Psammitichus,  we 
are  tdd  by  Herodotus,  havinff  \eoi  on  foot  an  army  of  twenty- 
four  thousand  men  to  protect  nis  kingdom  against  the  EthioiHans, 
the  Arabs,  ahd  the  Assyrians ;  these  soldiers,  discontented  at  not 
having  been  relieved  for  more  than  three  years,  resolved  to  ^ 
over  to  Ethiopia.  This  resolution  they  carried  into  effect  in  spite 
of  the  intreaties  of  the  king,  and  we  are  informed  that  this  migra- 
tion rendered  the  Ethiopians  more  civili»^,  as  they  thus  received 
the  customs  of  Egjrpt  We  cannot  but  think  this  a  more  probable 
view  of  the  subject  than  that  which  derives  the  civilization  of 
Egypt  from  Ethiopia.  The  centre  of  art  and  learning  was  un- 
questionably at  Thebes ;  here  are  yet  to  be  seen'  monuments,  as 
superior  to  those  of  Ethiopia  in  design  and  in  execution,  as,  the 
former  are  to  the  constructions  of  the  Ptolemies  after  the  decline 
of  Thebes.  Still,  however,  we  see  in  Meroe  and  in  Egypt,  works 
of  the  same  school  of  art,  inscriptions  in  a  common  language,  titles 
in  the  same  hyperbolic  style  of  compliment,  and  the  sculptured 
evidences  of  an  identical  religion.  The  people  to  whom  Camby^es 
sent  a  mission  of  Ethiopians,  were  not  civilized,  as  thev  did  not 
know  the  arts  by  which  dresses  were  constructed,  or  the  use  of 
ornaments.  It  may,  however,  be  supposed  that  they  were  nomade 
tribes,  difiering  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  cultivated  banks  of  the 
Nile. 

The  next  Ethiopian  king  whose  name  has  reached  us  is  Erca> 
menes,  a  cotemporary  of  the  second  Ptolemy.  He  it  was  wio 
threw  off  the  yoke  to  which  his  predecessors  had  been  subjected 
by  the  priesthood.  This  was  so  strons,  that  we  find  the  powerful 
and  victorious  Tirhakah  abandoning  nis  possessions  in  Egypt  at 
their  bidding,  and  we  are  even  informed  tfiat  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  sending  their  kings  orders  to  put  themselves  to  death. 
This  yoke  was  only  removed  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  sacer* 
dotal  race.  The  name  of  the  king  who  efl^ted  this  change  in  the 
government  of  Ethiopia,  has  been  found  inscribed  on  the  sanctuary 
of  Dacker,  written  Erkamon.  We  find  Ethiopia  again  mentioned 
in  the  account  given  by  Strabo  of  an  invasion  made  upon  the 
Roman  province  of  Egypt  This  was  induced  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  garrison  of  Syene,  by  ^lius  Callus.  This  inroad  was  not 
only  rq)eaBd  by  Petronius,  but  he  pursued  lus  success,  invackd 
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Nubia  in  retuni)  crossed  the  desert,  and  penetrated  to  Napata^ 
then  the  capital,  and  took  it  This  expedition  of  Petronius  was 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  probably  took  place  about 
20  EC. 

The  sovereign  of  Meroe  at  this  time  was  a  queen  of  the  name 
of  Candace ;  tte  same  name  is  ascribed  to  her  whose  eunuch  was 
made  a  convert  to  the  Christian  religion,  A.  D.  33.  The  capital  at 
this  period  was  Napata,  and  not  Meroe. 

**  llie  Utter  celebrated  metropolis  seems  to  have  existed  until  the  age  of  Ptolemj 
Philadriphiis ;  and  in  the  time  ^  Nero,  Pliay  describes  Napata  as  of  no  importance. 
Omndum  idpannun  inter  mradicta  telum.  After  this  sad  decline  of  the  fflorY  of  tba 
£thiopian8,  we  find  the  wild  tribes,  whose  power  was  formerly  absorbed  m  the  supe- 
rior greatness  of  Meroe,  now  acting  the  principal  part  The  wars  of  the  Blemmyea 
«nd  the  Nubians  with  each  other,  and  against  the  Roman  power,  are  the  most  un* 
portant  events  afterwaids  transmitted  to  as ;  but  as  these  tribes  have  left  no  menu- 
ments  of  their  dvilization,  their  names,  idctories,  and  defeats,  have  littk  connexion 
with  the  history  of  Meroe.** 

The  importance  which  Meroe  possessed,  whether  exagserated 
or  not,  was  certainly  gireat  when  considered  in  relation  to  her  no- 
made  neighbours,  and  to  the  debased  negro  race  with  which  she 
was  immediately  in  contact  This  importance  was  derived  from 
her  commerce. 

**  Placed  at  a  short  distance  only  ftom  the  conflux  of  the  Astaboras  and  the  Nile, 
she  was  connected  by  the  former  with  the  part  of  Ethiopia  now  called  Abyssinia; 
and  by  the  latter,  now  denominated  the  Bahr  el  Azruk,  or  Blue  River,  with  the  pro- 
vinces of  Sennaar,  Fazoukl,  and  perhaps  with  regions  still  fiirther  south.  It  u  also 
probable,  that  by  the  Bahr  el  Abikd,  or  White  River,  the  true  Nile,  she  communi- 
'cated  extensiv^  with  vast  regions  in  the  interior  of  Airica.  The  distance  of  these 
rivers,  particularlv  firom  the  .£itaboras,  to  the  present  ports  of  Massona  and  Soua* 
kim  on  the  Red  Sea,  whence  she  received,  perhaps,  the  productions  of  Arabia  and 
tiie  Indies,  is  by  no  means  ffreat  Nature  seems  to  have  facilitated  the  intercourse, 
bv  proridii^  her  with  the  ship  of  the  desert— the  cameL  By  this  means,  nrobaUy, 
the  commerce  of  Meroe  may  have  been  widely  diffused  into  the  centre  of  Afiica; 
to  the  countries  now  called  Kordofan  and  Danour,  which  are  only  at  a  short  dis- 
tame  fiom  the  Nile;  nor  is  it  impossible,  that  a  powerful  and  enterprising  nation, 
Sfuch  as  the  Ethiopians  then  appear  to  liave  been,  may  liave  extended  their  caravan 
trade  to  the  kingdoms  of  Soudan,  Bomou,  dtc^  and  possibly  even  to  the  now  im- 
pervious  Timbuctoo.** 

In  early  times,  the  commerce  between  India  and  the  West  must 
have  been  better  carried  on  by  Meroe  than  by  Egypt  The  com* 
munications  of  the  former  widi  her  ports  on  the  Red  Sea,  were 
easy,  and  a  caravan  trade  was  opened  at  an  early  period  by  the 
Arabs  of  Yemen,  who  are  immediately  opposite.  May  we  not 
therefore  date,  as  the  period  of  the  decline  of  Meroe,  the  time 
when  a  direct  trade  by  ships  was  opened  from  the  Egjrptian  har- 
bours? 

Long  ailer  this  period,  the  Ethiopian  port  of  Adule  possessed 
a  great  trade  in  **  ivory,  horns  of  the  rhinoceros,  hides  of  the  hip 
popotamus,  shells  of  the  tortoise,  sphinxes,  and  slaves."  Diodorus 
cites,  among  the  riches  of  the  island  of  Meroe,  *^  mines  of  jgoldy 
aijvert  iroi^  copper,  great  abupdance  of  ebony»  and  various  findg 
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of  precious  stones."  Our  author  shows  that  it  is  extremely  proba- 
ble that  much  of  the  metals  mentioned  in  this  passage  were  pro* 
cured  by  commerce,  and  were  not  products  of  the  iriand  itseUl 
There  are  indeed  mines  formerly  worked  for  gold  in  the  Nubian 
desert,  but  these  were  generally  in  possession  of  the  Egyptians; 
and  even  at  the  present  time,  Habeesh  and  the  negro  countries,  as 
well  as  the  regions  south  of  Sennaar,  abound  in  gold,  while  the 
space  between  the  rivers  yields  none.  Iron  mines  are  found  in 
Kordofan  and  Darfour,  and  this  must  have  been  anciently  an  ar- 
ticle of  great  value  in  this  part  of  Africa,  as  there  are  no  mines 
of  iron  in  Eg}rpt 

**  Herodotus  la js,  *  the  EUiiopiaiu  on  Uie  confiiiet  of  EfypC,  whom  CunbjMt 
•obdaed  on  his  ezpeditionf  tnd  those  who  inhabit  the  sacred  island  of  Mysa,  cele- 
brate festivals  to  Bacchus.  These  Ethiopians  and  their  newbbows  brin|^,  aeoordinf 
to  my  memor  jT*  two  half  measures  of  pure  gold,  two  hundred  lonfronnd  pieces  or 
ivory,  &9e  Ethiopian  children,  and  twenty  large  elephants*  teeth.*  This  igajmm  le- 
minds  me  <^that  magnificent  procession  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes  of  the  time  of  lliollw 
mes  IIL  Fifty  figures  are  represented,  exclusive  of  the  Egyptians,  painted  wtA;  ml 
are  black,  and  four  of  a  dark  brown,  but  apparently  of  m  same  countiy.  TbcM 
people,  not  having  the  Egyptian  dress,  are  doubtless  Ethiopians,  and  most  of  them 
are  so  called  by  tne  hieroglyphics.  The  splendid  presents  which  they  are  presentinr 
to  the  royal  owner  of  the  tomb,  almost  exactly  oorrespond  to  the  aeoom&t  josl  quoted 
firom  Herodotus. 

**  They  consist  of  ivory,  ebony,  a  most  beautifiil  Qollection  of  vases,  and  a  variety 
of  animals — horses,  cows,  the  giraffe,  Capricorn,  leopards,  cynocephali,  greyhoonds^ 
&c  Among  a  gorgeous  pile  of  offerings,  appear  heaps  cif  ffold  and  Aver,  skins» 
precious  woods,  and  indigo.  In  the  same  procession  are  abo  thirty-seven  white 
people,  with  very  nearly  the  features  of  Jews,  although  many,  fi'om  the  hierofllyphioi^ 
consider  them  to  be  Scythians.  Some  of  the  latter  are  leading  a  chariot  snd  horse% 
an  elephant,  young  children,  and  one  of  them  a  bear ;  they  are  also  carrying  a  nam- 
her  of  elegant  vases.** 

Our  author  has  embellished  his  work  with  a  series  of  coloured 
plates,  representing  this  remarkable  piece  of  sculpture.  Consider- 
ing that  it  represents  events  of  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III^  who 
lived  about  1500  B.  C,  it  gives  an  idea  of  the  state  of  arts  at  that 
remote  epoch,  far  beyond  any  which  we  have  hitherto  been  able 
to  figure  to  ourselves,  with  all  our  enthusiasm  for  Egyptian  anti- 
quities. The  vases,  which  from  their  colours  must  be  chiefly  sold 
and  silver,  have  the  most  graceful  and  beautiful  forms,  equaSinff 
the  finest  of  those  called  Etruscan ;  they  are,  besides,  embellished 
with  paintings  which  must  be  enamel,  and  are  altogether  repre- 
sentations ofarticles  of  such  beauty  as  would  demand  the  hignest 
skill  of  the  best  artists  of  London  or  Paris  to  imitate.  Among 
other  articles  in  the  heap  of  offerings,  are  the  heads  of  anima£ 
wrought  vrith  perfection  in  gold  ana  silver,  and  trees  are  borne  in 
the  procession.  A  similar  event  is  related  of  a  later  Eff3^tian 
monarch,  in  which  the  details  are  given  in  words  that  might  al- 
most seem  to  be  a  description  of  the  sculpture  in  question. 

■*  Athenans,  (see  Ub.  v.)  in' his  description  of  the  festival  given  by  Ptolemy  Phila. 
deltas  to  the  Alexandrians,  mentions  that  there  was  in  the  procession  a  nombsr 
of  Etfaiopiiaa,  ouiytng  the  teeth  ol  u  bandittd  elephaots.  Otben  bon  two  tlwa* 
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Mnd  bloeks  of  ebony,  ind  lonie  were  loaded  with  Teisele  of  cold  end  eilver  oontain. 
in^  the  finest  ^rold.  Besides  these,  there  were  two  thousand  four  hundred  do^,  men 
bearing  trees,  and  a  number  of  animals,  both  birds  and  beasts,  parroquets,  and  other 
birds  of  Ethiopia  earned  in  cases ;  one  hundred  and  thirty  Ethiopian  sheep,  three 
hundred  Arabian,  and  twenty  ftom  the  island  of  Nubia;  twentj-siz  Indian  buffiu 
loss,  white  as  snow,  and  eight  from  Ethiopia ;  thiee  brown  bears,  and  a  white  one, 
fbuiteen  leopards,  sixteen  panthers,  four  lynxes,  one  gtrafib,  and  a  rhinoceros  of 
Ethiopia.  The  reader  has  only  to  refer  to  mv  drawings  to  percetve  how  admirably 
the  procession,  represented  on  the  wails  of  this  tomb,  erected  at  the  time  of  Thotlu 
mes  III^  considering  it  also  as  a  pictorial  representatian,  agrees  with  the  one  de- 
•cribed  by  Athennus,  and  the  tribute  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  as  paid  to  the  Per- 
nans,  one  thousand  years  after  the  reign  of  Thotlmies." 

Our  author  enters  now  into  a  long  and  ingenious  discussion  in 
relation  to  the  commerce  of  Meroe,  and  the  causes  of  its  decline. 
These  are  summed  up,  in  the  diversion  of  the  Indian  trade  to  the 
Kffvptian  ports,  a  change  which  was  not  completed  until  the  time 
of  Strabo ;  the  injury  produced  by  thd  theocratic  power ;  the  loss 
of  soil  by  the  river,  and  the  spread  of  the  desert;  the  ruinous  wars 
with  the  possessors  of  Egypt  Still,  even  in  the  eighth  century^ 
the  kin^  of  Nubia  and  Ethiopia  could  bring  into  the  field  one 
hundred  thousand  horse,  and  as  many  camels.  FinaUy, 

**  According  to  a  tradition  which  I  learned  at  Dongolah,  in  the  reign  of  the  fourth 
caliph  after  Mahomet,  this  country  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  inhabitants 
blended  with  the  conquerors,  who  forced  tbem  to  become  Mnssnlmen,  or  drove  them 
out  of  the  country,  probably  into  Abyssinia. 

**  AAer  all  that  has  been  said,  those  who  view  the  present  rude  and  degraded  state 
«f  this  country,  may  feel  a  difficulty  in  believing  that  it  ever  could  be  so  enlighten- 
ed and  flourisning  as  I  have  now  described  it  They  ought,  however,  to  consider, 
that  it  is  not  more  surprising  that  Meroe,  under  the  uncivilised  and  ignorant  gc^ 
vemment  of  the  Arabs,  would  lose  all  knowledge  of  the  arts,  than  that  the  little 
island  of  Rhodes,  once  eminent  fiv  power,  civilization,  and  commerce,  should  now, 
although  not,  like  Meroe,  deprived  of  her  rich  soil,  be  equally  ignorant  and  bar- 
barous.*' 

The  present  state  of  conunerce  is  thus  described : 

"  Small  caravans  still  occasionally  go  fVom  Sbendy  into  Abvssinia.  Sometimes 
the  rvJuen  of  the  latter  country  do  not  permit  them  to  enter  their  dominions,  and 
civil  wars  not  unfrequently  put  an  entire  stop  to  the  trade ;  but  when,  as  is  gene- 
tally  the  case,  the  merchants  succeed  in  obtaining  an  entrance,  the  profits  are  enor- 
mous. They  receive  in  exchange  a  litUe  ivory ;  gold ;  a  very  fine  species  of  cotton 
acMrt,  much  esteemed  and  worn  by  the  Abyssinian  women  in  the  Turkish  harems; 
snd  Uie  Abvssinian  coffee ;  which,  although  not  e<^ual  to  the  Mocha,  is  almost  the 
«iily  kind  drunk  in  Nubia;  but  their  chief  return  is  in  slaves.  The  wars  which  ge- 
nenlly  distract  that  unfortunate  country,  fbmish  to  each  stale  abundance  of  these 
Tictims,  which,  like  cattle,  are  exchanged  with  the  merchants  for  the  luxuries  of 
Egypt :  few  are  the  Tories  who  have  not  Abvssinian  girls  in  their  harems,  and  I 
have  seen  numerous  eunuchs  brought  fit>m  that  country.  It  u  horrid  to  think  that 
beings  called  Christiana  should  be  guilty  of  such  enormities ;  but  there  u  no  doubt 
of  tM  &ct  The  slaves,  whether  girls  or  boys,  by  compulsion  or  inclination,  invari- 
ably become  Mahometans. 

"A  caravan  also  occasionally  (foes  to  Souakim,  where  they  get  India  stuffs,  Moeha 
«of^  and  a  great  part  of  the  spices,  the  use  of  which  is  so  general.  Small  caravans 
also  go  to  Kordofim  and  Darfoifr.  In  the  former  of  these  countries,  the  Pacha  of 
flgypt  monopolizes  the  richest  produce,  as  gum,  ivory,  and  ostrich  feathers ;  but 
Kordofim  u  the  chief  mart  of  ne^  slaves.  The  jealousy  of  the  King  of  Dar&ur 
against  any  persons  coming  or  going  firom  the  dominions  of  the  Paclui  of  £g]^ 
«i  whose  power  he  tra&UM,  praventa  the  oommeroe  from  being  now  veiy  ezteonva. 
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The  imrehanU  ara  wy  illiterate,  and  in  general  eaEtremely  dcbandied,  Efon  tWr 
interest  doea  not  check  their  disaoluteneas,  or  protect  the  honour  of  their  poor  Aby* 
ainian  female  aUves.  The  anp^y  of  ijroid  ia  very  much  diminiahed;  aomet  howefer, 
ia  atill  found  of  the  finest  quahty ;  but  in  every  direction  the  caravana  regard  alavos 
aa  the  moat  advantageona  ezchuige  for  their  goods.  They  drive  them  like  oafttle 
over  the  burning  sands,  and,  what  I  have  been  an  eyewitness  to,  over  the  bones  ef 
their  brethren,  which  lie  bleachin{|[  in  the  deaert  Tlie  ingenuity  of  their  inaaldaa 
aeema  to  be  exercised,  not  in  alleviating  their  pains,  but  in  devising  how  to  eeoao> 
mtze  their  own  purses,  by  discovering  on  how  little  and  how  coarse  Ibod  their  vie- 
tims  can  exist,  and  what  extent  of  fatigue  and  Buffering  they  can  endure  and  yet 
remain  aaleable.  In  the  district  which  we  have  seen  to  have  been  oooe  the  empornun 
of  the  East,  there  remains  only  this  miserable  traific  Instead  of  paiaoea  and  aplett* 
did  edifieea,  there  are  now  only  rude  and  miserable  huts.  Of  the  power,  wealth,  and 
dvilixation  of  Meroe,  not  a  veatige  remains  to  oomborate  the  teiiimony  of  histo- 
liana,  but  a  few  email  templea,  ai^  the  splendid  sepulchres  of  her  departed  kii^fB.** 

Our  author  being  compelled  to  return  by  the  instances  of  his 
boatmen,  left  the  site  of  Moroe  with  great  regret,  and  returned  by 
the  way  of  the  river.  He  halted  ana  visited  Shendy,  the  present 
capital  of  this  region,  and  the  seat  of  the  little  that  remains  of  its 
former  commerce ;  he  found  it  a  collection  of  about  six  or  seven 
hundred  hovels,  and  containing  not  more  than  three  thousand  to 
three  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.  From  Shendy  he  took  the 
route  across  the  Western  or  Bahionda  desert,  to  a  point  opposite  the 
town  now  called  Merouch,  and  which,  from  coincidence  of  namei 
has  by  some  been  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mearoe. 
Before  leaving  Shendy  he  visited  some  rains  situated  in  the  desert 
to  the  south,  but  found  them,  althoi^h  extensive,  of  a  bad  style  of 
architecture,  and  of  little  interest  The  route  across  the  deaert  of 
Bahionda  commences  at  Metammul,  and  occupied  seven  dayib 
It  is  less  difficult  than  that  through  the  Nubian  desert ;  trees  and 
herbage  are  not  wanting,  and  weus  of  fine  water  occur  twice  l^xmi 
the  route. 

Near  Merouch  are  situated  ruins  which  go  by  the  name  of  Gi- 
bel  el  Birkel,  fix>m  the  mountain  around  whose  muse  they  are  scat- 
tered. This  is  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  heieht,  and  is 
distant  rather  less  than  a  mile  from  the  river;  its  circuit  is  tboui 
eight  thousand  feet 

The  ruins  are  composed  of  the  remains  of  eirfit  edifices,  prin- 
cipally temples,  and  a  number  of  pyramids.  Of  the  lemptes,  one 
is  of  great  dimensions,  being  in  length  about  five  hundred  feet 

*  It  is  now  little  more  tiian  an  immense  conifased  pile  of  nnns.  One  oohmm  oaly 
remains  entire;  having  the  capital  of  the  form  of  the  lotus  leaf;  denoting  its  epoch, 
not  only  by  its  style,  &it  by  the  name  still  legible  on  the  slab  of  the  capvlaL  Of^ 
the  vast  nomber  of  columns  which  once  ornamented  the  porticoes,  Testronles,  and 
apartments  of  this  enormous  edifice,  one  only  remains ;  a  sad  relic  of  deputed 
aplendoor ;  and  this,  defiused,  tottering,  and  ^most  bent  with  age,  cannot  long  an* 
swer  the  purpose  of  transmittinjr  to  posterity  the  name  of  its  royal  founder.  It  soens 
almost  by  miracle  to  have  surviTed  the  ruin  which'surrounds  it,  and  we  may  oon- 
mtulate  <mrBelyes  on  this  circumstance ;  for,  if  it  had  fallen  a  generation  earlao^ 
we  figments  would  have  been  swaHowed  up  by  the  desert,  or  carried  away  by  the 
Anbe ;  and  consequently,  the  style  of  the  architecture,  «nd  I3ie  name  of  m  laqg, 
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who  perhaps  built  this  splendid  edifice,  would  have  remaiaed  wnpped  in  impe- 
netrable mystery. 

"  Few  temples  in  E^jrpt  have  been  more  extensive  or  finer  than  this  mast  once 
have  been.  Sufficient  still  remains  to  show  its  extent  and  magnificence ;  traces  of 
columns,  fragments  of  battle  scenes,  and  sacred  processions,  display  its  architectu- 
ral beauty,  and  the  interesting  historical  events  which  once  adorned  its  walls.** 

The  name  on  the  column  is  that  of  Ameiimith,  which  would 
probably  stamp  it  as  of  Egyptian  structure ;  but  in  the  sanctuary 
IS  a  granite  altar  decorated  with  four  representations  of  a  king, 
who  is  named  in  hieroglyphics  Tirhakah.  On  a  larger  altar  is  the 
name  Pionchei,  of  a  king  unknown  in  Egyptian  annals. 

The  pyramids  are  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain ;  the 
largest  is  eighty-eight  feet  square ;  they  have  characters  very  si- 
milar to  those  of  Meroe,  and  are  like  them  furnished  in  several 
instances  with  porticoes  having  arched  roofs. 

**  Some  of  them  appear  more  ancient  than  any  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  those  of  Meroe  and  Nouri.  They  are  the  tombs  of  a  dynasty 
of  kings,  whose  names  are  now  unknown.  That  they  were  royal  sepulchres,  and  not 
those  of  private  individuals,  is,  I  think,  evident,  from  their  being  as  magnificent  as 
the  pyramids  of  Meroe,  which  we  know  to  belong  to  kings  from  the  ovals  they  con. 
tain ;  and  many  of  the  individuals  in  these  tombs  have  Uie  serpent,  the  emblem  of 
royaity,  above  their  foreheads.  If  this  had  been  the  site  of  Napata,  I  should  have 
considered  that  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  ruins  might  have  been  caused  by  Petro- 
nips ;  who  led  there  the  Roman  arms.  I  trust  that  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions 
which  I  have  copied  will  contain  much  valuable  information ;  and  that,  at  all  events, 
the  name  of  a  place,  evidently  once  so  considerable,  may  again  with  certainty  .be 
enrolled  in  the  list  of  cities.  Her  habitations  and  palaces  are  utterly  destroyed ;  the 
desert  is  swallowing  up  the  remains  of  her  temples ;  and  the  sepulchres  of  her 
kin^  are  hai  decaying.  A  city  where  the  arts  evidenUy  were  once  so  zealously 
cultivated,  where  science  and  learning  appear  to  have  reigned — is  now  possessed 
by  ignorant  tribes.  Where  are  now  the  people  who  erected  these  splendid  monu- 
ments to  their  gods  ?  Were  they  exterminated  by  the  warlike  tribe  who  now  oc- 
cupy  this  territory,  driven  into  other  regions,  or  blended  with  the  race  of  their  con- 
querors ?'* 

At  the  distance  of  eight  miles  down  the  river  from  Gibel  el 
Berkel,  are  the  remains  of  a  number  of  other  pyramids,  far  more 
dilapidated  than  any  visited  by  Mr.  Hoskins.  One  is  remarkable 
from  its  having  in  its  fall  disclosed  an  interior  pyramid,  around 
which  the  ruined  exterior  had  been  built  as  a  nucleus.  The  present 
name  of  the  place  is  Nouri.    Except  where  such  remains  occur, 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  tedious  and  uninteresting  than  this  voyage ;  we  have 
flcareely  seen  any  cultivated  ground  since  we  left  Merouch,  except  the  islands ;  the 
desert  has  almost  entirely  overspread  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  and  where  there  was 
once,  perhaps,  a  happy  and  numerous  population — a  people  acquainted  with  the  arts, 
rich  cities  and  villages,  now  no  other  track  is  to  be  seen  but  that  of  the  timid  oa- 
xelle,  which  finds  a  secure  pasture  on  the  bushv  acacias  which  on  each  side  border 
the  river.  The  glaring  reddish-yellow  sands  have  supplanted  the  rich  cultivation, 
and  waves  of  sand  have  swallowed  up  the  vestiges  of  the  temples  and  palaces  which 
adorned  the  cities.  Where  were  the  numerous  towns  whose  names  we  read  in  the 
itineraries  ?  Are  there  no  monuments  remaining  of  their  magnificence,  no  traces 
of  their  habitations  7  The  vessel  buried  in  the  fathomless  deep  leaves  but  fragments^ 
which  are  soon  covered  by  the  waters.  Thus  the  Lybian  and  jrreat  Nubian  deserts^ 
ever  active  and  incessant  in  their  attacks,  have  concealed  entirely  from  eur  view» 
the  litUe,  perhaps,  which  the  hand  of  time,  and  more  destruotive  ravages  of  war  ajad 
joUgioos  nnaticiflm  had  spared.*' 
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Passing  by  ancient  Dongolah,  our  author  reached  the  new  town 
of  that  name.  The  former  our  author  considers  to  be  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Napata,  It  acrees  with  the  position  pointed  out  by 
Pliny,  but  possesses  no  architectural  remains.  The  province  of 
which  New  Dongolah  is  the  capital,  became  for  a  time  the  refuge 
of  the  Mamelukes  who  escaped  the  slaughter  of  their  fellows  by 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt.  It  was  here  that  this  band,  recruited  for  se- 
veral centuries  by  the  importation  of  Georgian  and  Circassian 
slaves,  in  which  the  condition  of  slavery  was  the  sole  passport  to 
power,  and  which  had  even  conferred  royal  authority  on  its  mem- 
Der8>  was  finally  dispersed.  Received  with  hospitality  by  the  na- 
tive princes,  they  usurped  the  government  by  treachery,  and  al- 
though reduced  to  the  number  of  less  than  six  hundred,  remained 
masters  of  the  country  for  nine  years.  Pursued  at  last  by  the 
vindictive  arms  of  the  Pacha,  they  undertook  the  bold  enterprise 
of  traversing  the  desert  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  Nile,  to 
TripolL  Having  first  retreated  to  Shendy,  they  passed  westward 
to  Darfour,  and  thence  bv  Bornou,  Beghazmi  and  Fezzan,  to 
TripolL  Of  their  two  chie^,  one  was  killed  near  Fezzan,  but  the 
other  reached  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  m  safety,  with 
many  of  his  followers. 

At  no  great  distance  below  New  Dongolah,  is  the  island  of 
Ar^o.  Tms  contains  some  important  antiquities.  The  most  inte- 
resting of  these  are  two  monolith  statues,  each  twenty-three  feet 
in  height,  which  appear  never  to  have  been  finished,  and  which 
are  not  inscribed  with  hieroglyphics.  Both  have  been  overturned, 
and  one  is  broken  into  two  pieces.  In  their  immediate  vicinity  is 
a  less  statue  of  beautiful  workmanship,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Sabaco,  to  commemorate  whose  conquest  of  Egypt  they  were 

Srobably  erected.  Close  at  hand  are  traces  of  a  temple  from  two 
undred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  feet  in  length. 
Returning  to  New  Dongolah,  after  visiting  the  quarries  from 
which  these  statues  appear  to  have  been  extracted,  our  author 
found  himself  cut  off  from  a  chance  of  return  to  Egypt  by  the  re- 
volt of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Mahas.  The  governor 
of  Dongolah  showed  great  want  of  decision  in  this  emergency.  At 
last  however  he  collected  his  forces,  joined  to  them  the  Arab  and 
Turkish  merchants  residing  in  his  territory,  and  at  the  very  first 
onset  the  superiority  of  the  arms  of  these  auxiliaries  decided  the 
contest 

The  road  being  thus  opened,  our  author  continued  his  descent 
of  the  Nile.  The  next  remarkable  place  which  he  visited  was 
Solibb  Here  he  found  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  works 
of  ancient  art  It  is  a  temple  of  great  extent,  and  in  the  purest 
style  of  Eg}rptlan  architecture.  The  columns  bear  the  name  and 
tides  of  Amunoph  III.  The  entire  length  of  this  edifice  must  have 
been  at  least  five  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  the  number  of  coluiaiis 
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with  which  it  was  adorned,  and  whose  situation  can  still  be  accu- 
rately ascertained,  eighty-four. 

The  first  portal  or  propylon  is  almost  a  total  ruin ;  it  gave 
admission  into  a  space  whose  exact  purpose  cannot  now  be  de- 
termined. At  the  distance  of  thirty-nve  feet  from  the  outer  en- 
trance, a  court  is  reached,  having  the  dimensions  of  seventy  feet 
by  forty-five ;  this  court  had  been  ornamented  by  six  columns 
whose  diameter  was  ten  feet  The  second  pylon  had  a  firont  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  feet,  and  formed  an  entrance  to  a 
court  ninetjr  feet  by  one  hundred  and  thirteen  feet,  ornamented 
by  twenty-eight  columns  forming  a  peristyle,  and  having  a  double 
range  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  entrance.  Seven  of  these  columns 
are  still  erect,  having  a  circumference  of  nineteen  feet  four  inches. 
These  columns,  it  is  remarked,  are  more  light  and  elegant  in  their 
proportions  than  any  specimens' of  the  same  kind  in  Egypt,  while 
they  still  retain  the  characters  of  grandeur  and  severity  which  is 
in  unison  with  their  position.  To  Uiis  court  another  succeeds,  hav- 
ing the  dimensions  of  seventy-eight  by  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
feet,  and  which  was  ornamented  by  sixty-two  columns,  the  rows 
on  the  two  sides  being  double,  and  single  at  the  two  ends.  These 
columns  were,  seventeen  feet  in  circumference.  To  this  court 
succeeded  a  chamber,  which  appears  ^to  have  served  as  a  vestibule 
to  the  sanctuaries ;  it  contains  the  remains  of  twelve  columns,  of 
which  only  one  now  remains  in  a  perfect  state.  This  column  is 
peculiar  from  presenting  a  form  of  capital  usually  considered  to 
oelong  to  the  ^ige  of  the  Ptolemies.  It  is  composed  of  branches 
of  the  palm  tree,  and  has  a  resemblance  to  that  in  Grecian  archi- 
tecture known  as  the  Corinthian.  Near  the  base  of  these  columns 
there  is  some  interesting  sculpture.  The  objects  represented  are 
prisoners,  each  bearing  the  name  of  his  country.  Those  on  the 
north  side  have  beards ;  those  on  the  south  are  young  persons. 
The  former  have  none  of  the  negro  cast  in  their  features,  the  lat^ 
ter  have  thick  lips,  wide  nostrils,  and  high  cheek-bones.  Our 
author  copied  the  names  of  thirty-eight  of  the  provinces  borne  by 
these  personages.  When  these  shall  have  been  decyphered,  they 
will  probably  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  countries  subdued  by 
the  founder  of  this  temple. 

Between  Solib  and  the  second  cataract  Mr.  Hoskins  visited 
ruins  at  Sukkot,  Amarah,  and  Semneh.  These  are  less  impor- 
tant than  those  of  Solib,  and  like  it  are  of  Egjrptian  and  not  of 
Ethiopian  structure.  Indeed  firom  Gibel  el  Birkel  downwards,  with 
the  exception  of  the  statues  of  the  Isle  of  Argo,  no  genuine  Ethio- 
pian remains  were  met  with. 

At  the  second  cataract  our  author  closes  his  journal,  and  as  he 
reached  it  on  the  16th  June,  the  season  was  favourable,  and  he  ex- 
presses himself  as  more  struck  by  the  peculiarity  and  magnifi* 
cence  of  the  scene  than  he  had  been  on  a  former  visit 
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**  The  effect  of  the  rising  ran  on  the  black  ehinin^  basaltic  rocks  which  pfojeet 
into  the  river,  forming  innumerable  islands,  is  very  strikingr,  and  the  pictoiesqna 
beautr  of  some  of  the  islands  is  heightened  bj  the  carious  contrast  with  the  stripes 
of  yellow  sand  which  are  mixed  with  them.  These  little  rocky  islands,  impeding 
and  compressing  the  current,  increase  tenfold  its  force :  and  the  white  foaming 
river,  dashing  over  the  rocks,  makes  the  colour  of  the  black  ■hining  basalt  stiU 
more  remarl^ble,  while  the  roar  of  its  waters  animates  the  scene,  llere  is  also  a 
striking  contrast  of  the  black  basalt  with  the  white  calcareous  rock,  tinted  with 
red  and.  other  hues,  which  forms  the  foreground.** 

•  •••»« 

**  I  have  seen  the  beauties  of  the  Alps,  the  Apennines,  Arcadia,  and  the  Pyrenees ; 
I  have  surveyed  the  lakes  of  Bavaria,  England,  Italy,  Scotland  and  Switzerland ;  I 
have  followed  the  Rhine  from  Schaffhausen  to  the  Sea,  and  sailed  on  the  I>anube, 
the  Rhone,  snd  many  other  rivers ;  but  I  must  confess  I  never  was  more  moved  by 
any  view  than  this.  I  mean  not  to  compare  it  to  the  landscapes  of  Europe  Iff 
magnificence,  or  what  is  generally  considered  picturesque  effect  This  is  a  view 
of  an  extraordinary  and  peculiar  kind,  for  besides  the  singularities  of  the  landscape 
already  described,  there  are  associations  connected  with  it,  whidi  cannot  but  eidte 
the  traveller.  The  very  solitude  of  the  scene  where  no  habitation  of  man  is  visible^— 
the  extent  of  the  view  beyond  the  cataract,  along  an  immense  desert  of  yellow 
sand  extending  over  the  vast  continent  of  Africa ; — ^then  the  river,  forcing  its  pas- 
sage through  the  rocks  that  threaten  to  stop  the  progress  by  which  it  carries  to 
thousands,  and  even  millions,  the  means  of  subsistence ; — and  shall  I  say  nothing 
of  the  mjTstery  which  hangs  over  it  7  On  its  banks,  perhaps,  first  flourished  the 
arts ;  its  source  is  hid  in  impenetrable  obscurity,  as  is  also  the  greater  part  of  the 
stirring  events  which  the  bordering  countries  have  witnessed.** 

At  this  point  then  we  must  part  from  our  author,  which  we  do 
with  regret,  for  we  have  rarely  met  with  a  work  which  possesses 
more  of  interest.  This  is  owing  not  only  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  to  the  pleasing  manner  in  which  the  adventures  encoun* 
tered,  the  architectural  remains,  and  the  natural  scenery  are  de- 
scribed. It  is  however  to  be  regretted  that  Meroe  fills  so  small 
a  space  in  ancient  history,  and  that  her  importance  grows  rather 
out  of  the  obscurity  in  which  her  annals  are  shrouded,  than  out  of 
any  great  share  taken  by  her  in  the  revolution  of  empires. 

Our  whole  historical  information  in  respect  to  Meroe,  may  be 
comprised  in  a  few  lines.  It  is  certain  that  at  a  very  remote 
epoch,  a  civilized  society  was  formed  on  the  peninsula  comprised 
between  the  true  Nile,  and  the  Astaboras.  But  whether  this  pre- 
ceded the  civilization  of  Egjrpt,  or  was  derived  from  it,  it  is  im- 
Eossible  to  say.  The  earliest  notice  of  this  empire  is  in  the  Rab- 
inical  tradition,  that  Moses,  while  in  the  service  of  the  Egyptian 
king  by  whose  daughter  he  had  been  adopted,  commanded  an 
expedition  against  Meroe.  Other  faint  notices  are  found  in  the 
statement  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  that,  of  the  long  list  of  roonarchs 
they  exhibited  to  Herodotus,  eighteen  had  been  Ethiopians.  One 
king  alone  of  all  the  powerful  monarchs  who  swayea  the  Egyp- 
tian sceptre  carried  his  arms  as  far  as  Meroe,  and  in  an  age  pa- 
rallel to  that  of  the  second  Assyrian  empire,  three  Ethiopians  ruled 
Egypt  in  succession  by  right  of  conquest.  Immediately  before 
this  conquest,  we  find  a  great  Ethiopian  monarch  invading  Judea, 
which  he  must  have  reached  by  the  way  of  Arabia  and  the  Red 
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Sea.  Next  follows  the  fruitless  expedition  of  Cambvses,  and  after 
a  long  interval  we  have  the  slaughter  of  the  priests  by  Herkamon, 
the  reigns  of  the  Candaces,  the  war  with  tne  lieutenants  of  Au- 
gustus, and  M eroe  disappears  from  the  historic  sta^. 

What  other  facts  in  relation  to  her  trade  and  history  can  be 
gained  from  ancient  historians,  have  been  collected  by  our  author, 
and  have  furnished  us  with  copious  extracts.  Heeren  has  also 
employed  himself  in  the  illustration  of  this  subject,  but  we  find  in 
him  little  or  nothing  of  which  Mr.  Hoskins  has  not  availed  himself. 
Much  of  his  argument  is  therefore  founded  upon  sheer  conjecture, 
and  thus  the  word  '  perhaps,'  is  almost  continually  to  be  found  in 
his  sentences.  We  regret  that  we  are  compelled  with  him  to  con- 
fess our  ignorance.  The  lucky  chance  which  has  preserved  the 
annals  of  the  most  interesting  portion  of  Es}rptian  History,  has  no 
parallel  in  respect  to  Meroe ;  and  it  is  only  left  for  us  to  regret, 
that  this  once  mighty  empire,  may  forever  refuse  to  be  included 
in  the  domain  of  authentic  history. 


Art.  VIII. — TTie  Hawks  of  Hawk  HoBow.  A  TradiUm  ofPenn^ 
syhania.  By  the  Autbwi  of  *♦  Calavar'*  and  "  The  Infidel'' 
Philadelphia:  1835. 

It  were  a  curious  and  interesting  inquiry  to  trace  the  various 
popular  forms  which  Uterature  has  assumed  in  the  successive  aees 
of  its  history.  An  inquirer  fond  of  such  speculations,  and  fond  of 
generalizing  historical  facts,  might  easily  find  the  materials  for 
«ome  striking  theories.  He  could  make  out,  without  much  difii- 
culty,  a  very  plausible  argument,  to  show  that  in  every  period  in 
which  literature  has  flourished,  there  has  been  some  preaominant 
and  fashionable  form,  originated  b^  the  leading  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  adopted  by  all  who  sought  for  popular  favour.  He  might 
point  out  with  tolerable  precision,  in  more  than  one  country,  its 
successive  periods  of  lyric,  heroic,  and  dramatic  poetry,  of  history, 
eloquence,  and  fiction.  He  might  show  us  at  ooe  time  a  whole 
nation  smitten  with  the  love  of  song,  and  five  hundred  poets  at 
once  engaged  in  the  composition  of  verses  celebrating  the  deeds 
of  chivalry.  He  might  prove  that  the  whole  inventive  genius  of 
a  refined  and  powerfiil  nation  was  for  no  inconsiderable  period 
entirely  devoted  to  the  concoction  of  fairy  tales,  as  that  of^  other 
nations  had  previously  been  to  the  singing  of  ballads  and  war 
songs.  As  the  forms  of  literature  muhipli^,  and  its  votaries  in- 
creased, he  would  find  his  task  becoming  more  complicated  and 
laborious ;  but  amidst  all  the  variety  that  might  distract  a  feeble 
or  undisciplined  intellect,  the  commanding  one  would  perceive  a 
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constant  uniformity,  so  far  as  regarded  the  existence  of  a  leading 
form  of  composition,  in  each  bnlliant  age,  in  which  its  creative 
genius  delights  to  display  itself,  and  which,  by  some  inscrutable 
influence,  whose  source  our  speculative  inquirer  might  puzzle 
himself  with  seeking,  moulds  the  Platos,  the  Ciceros,  the  Shak- 
speares,  or  the  Scotts  of  that  age,  into  philosophers,  orators,  dra- 
matists, or  novelists. 

That  such  is  the  case  at  the  present  neriod,  no  one  can  for  a 
moment  doubt,  nor  will  any  careful  oDserver  of  literary  signs 
fail  to  perceive,  that  the  best  inventive  genius  of  our  age  is  fol- 
lowing its  leading  spirit  in  the  line  of  prose  fiction.  To  what  ex- 
tent the  other  departments  of  literature — history,  poetry,  and  the 
drama,  for  example,  may  be  suffering  from  this  cause,  it  is  not 
our  present  purpose  to  inquire.  An  ingenious  contemporary  has 
made  out,  to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least,  that  the  last  of  them 
has  undergone  a  complete  and  final  decline  in  England,  from  the 
exceeding  popularity  of  fiction.  We  should  rather  ascribe  the  de- 
cline of  the  legitimate  drama  in  Britain  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
metropolitan  tneatres,  and  the  consequent  introduction  of  melo- 
dramas, and  we  would  hope  that  its  revival  may  sooner  or  later 
take  place. 

Whatever  conclusion  we  may  arrive  at  with  respect  to  its  effect 
on  the  decline  of  the  drama,  it  is  very  certain  that  prose  fiction  is 
at  present  the  most  prominent  and  popular  form  of  polite  litera- 
ture. It  has  been  raised  to  this  eminence  by  the  genius  of  an  indi- 
vidual writer,  who  lived  to  see  the  form  of  composition  which  be 
rendered  universally  popular,  applied  not  only  to  its  original  pur- 
pose, of  rational  entertainment,  but  to  the  communication  of  ahnost 
every  species  of  historical  information,  and  of  moral  and  doctrinal 
instruction.  He  has  developed  a  power,  which  all  hands  have 
seized  upon  and  applied  to  their  ^veral  purposes,  with  an  alacrity 
hitherto  unprecedented ;  so  that  we  are  no  longer  surprised  to  see 
fiction  employed  by  the  politician  and  the  divine,  with  as  much 
freedom  as  by  the  moralist  The  antiquary  or  the  doctor  in  divinity 
of  the  present  day,  sits  down  as  coolly  to  write  a  novel  for  tlie 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  civil  polity  of  Charlemagne,  or  confut- 
ing the  errors  of  heterodoxy,  as  ever  a  Roman  senator  rose  up  in 
council  to  show  the  evils  of  despotism,  or  of  civil  discord,  by  a 
fable.  It  has  become  a  matter  of^  course  to  attack  and  defend  one's 
sect  or  party,  to  demonstrate  or  illustrate  all  sorts  of  opinions,  and 
promote  all  sorts  of  great  enterprises  and  charitable  designs,  by 
means  of  a  story,  long  or  short,  good  or  bad,  as  the  case  may  be. 
If  you  would  have  the  public  attention,  you  must  clothe  your  truth 
in  the  garb  of  fiction ;  and  if  you  tell  your  story  well,  with  the 
mascuhne  fervour  of  a  Scott,  or  the  grace  of  an  Irving,  then  shall 
all  men  listen,  even  though  all  men  may  not  be  convinced. 

Fiction  opens  the  grand  arena  for  Uterary  distinction*    Multi* 
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tudes  are  rushinff  into  it ;  many  who  are  destined  to  acquire  en* 
during  fame,  and  very  many  who  will  pass  into  speedy  oblivion. 
Already  we  perceive  that  the  competitors  are  becoming  too  nu- 
merous for  the  present  limits  of  the  field.  But  we  are  by  no  meanff 
ready  to  admit  that  the  capabiUties  of  fiction  itself  have  been  ex- 
hausted, or  even  developed  to  any  thing  like  their  full  extent  Not- 
withstanding all  the  ricn  and  glorious  results  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, we  beueve  that  the  future  will  witness  others  yet  more  mag- 
nificent— ^the  materiel  being  still  abundant,  and  the  genius  of  man» 
as  active  and  ardent  as  ever. 

The  large  space  which  fiction  already  fills  in  our  literature,  and 
the  still  greater  extent  to  which  it  will  undoubtedly  spread,  render 
it  a  matter  of  grave  concern  with  the  critic,  to  settle  with  some 
degree  of  precision  the  laws  to  which  it  may  be  considered  fairly 
amenable ;  and  to  see  those  laws  duly  administered,  at  least  so  far 
as  in  some  good  measure  to  clear  from  the  arena  set  apart  for  the 
contests  of  inventive  genius,  those  feeble  and  presumptuous  as- 
pirants, who  only  crowd  and  cumber  the  ground.  The  necessity 
of  recognising  some  settled  principles  in  this  department  of  writ- 
ing, is  becoming  every  day  more  apparent,  from  the  audacious 
violations  of  good  sense,  correct  taste,  and  sound  morality,  com- 
mitted bv  novel  writers,  and,  what  is  a  great  deal  worse,  tolerated 
by  novel  readers ;  that  is  to  say,  by  nearly  all  who  pretend  to 
keep  up  with  the  current  of  polite  literature*  Scott  elevated  and 
refined  the  art  so  far  as  to  render  it  lawful  and  expedient  for  all 
readers,  even  the  most  fastidious  in  morals  and  taste,  to  peruse  his 
novels.  The  courtesy  which  he  won  for  himself  has  been  extend- 
ed to  aU  his  successors,  though  not  to  his  predecessors ;  and  it  is 
as  curious  as  it  is  lamentable,  to  see  the  same  readers  who  exclaim 
against  the  gross  licentiousness  of  Fielding  and  SmoUet,  tolerate 
the  refined  licentiousness  of  Bulwer  and  D'lsraeli,  while  those  who 
were  ashamed  to  admire  the  fustian  emanations  from  the  Minerva 
press,  are  delighted  with  quite  as  arrant  fustian  from  the  author 
of  Rookwood,  and  other  disciples  of  the  intense  school. 

In  England,  the  art  of  novel  writing  has  suflTered  a  partial  ^te- 
cline  wifliin  a  short  period ;  not  that  there  is  any  deficiency  of 
novels.  On  the  contrary,  the  supply  has  increased  far  beyond  the 
demand;  but  the  ability  of  the  writers  seems  to  preserve  a  pretty 
accurate  inverse  ratio  with  the  number  of  their  productions.  Po- 
verty of  invention  is  sufliciently  apparent  in  the  re\aval  of  the  ex- 
ploded artifices  and  plots  of  the  ante-Waverley  novels,  and  dege- 
neracy of  style  may  be  conclusively  shown  by  citations  passim 
from  the  works  of  the  popular  idols  of  the  day. 

Still  there  are  splendid  exceptions.  The  single  fact,  that  Miss 
Edgeworth,  whose  fame  as  a  writer  was  at  its  zenith  long  before 
Scott's  culminated,  has  given  us  a  first  rate  novel  since  his  decease, 
is  enough  to  redeem  the  age  firom  the  charge  of  utter  bairenneas. 
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A  few  others  might  be  mentioned,  who  nnite  the  higher  powerg  of 
invention  with  a  chaste  and  classical  style.  But  these  are  by  no 
means  the  leading  and  influencing  writers  in  this  department  of 
literature.  They  are  stemming  a  torrent  which  threatens  to  sweep 
away  every  vestige  of  the  golden  age  of  novel  writing. 

In  our  own  country  a  better  taste  prevails  among  Uie  writers, 
although  unfortunately  our  readers  are  too  apt  to  bow  to  the  pre- 
scriptive authority  of  English  fashion,  and  devour  every  new  pro- 
duction of  the  foreign  press  without  caring  to  exercise  any  dis- 
crimination of  their  own  in  the  premises.  Irving,  Bird,  Kennedy, 
Miss  Sedgewick,  and  one  or  two  others,  have  the  courage  still  to 
write  according  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  good  taste. 
Cooper  seems  to  have  taken  leave  of  nature  in  his  last  effort;  but 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  writer  of  the  Pioneers  and  the  Pilot 
will  speedily  redeem  his  reputation  from  the  blight  it  has  receiv- 
ed in  consequence  of  this  forced  and  unnatural  production.  Not- 
withstanding his  vagaries,  he  has  the  root  of  tne  matter  in  him. 
Others  of  our  writers  who  have  discovered  a  willingness  to  imi- 
tate the  worst  faults  of  the  worst  English  schools,  have  recently 
made  a  little  improvement,  and  bid  fair  to  write  in  future  with 
some  regard  to  independence,  or  at  least  better  models.  Still  new 
aspirants  appear,  wno  display  an  equal  contempt  for  the  rules  of 
art  and  the  canons  of  criticism.  They  shall  have  their  rebuke  in 
due  season.  Criticism  must  do  its  duty,  and  leave  the  ultimate  de- 
cision to  the  standard  of  taste — ^the  common  sense  of  mankind. 

Our  chief  hope  of  thorough  reform  in  this  department  of  litera- 
ture must  depend  on  the  powerful  example  of  our  best  writers; 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  these  are  by  no  means  inac- 
tive. 

Irving  has  given  us  three  volumes  within  the  year,  Kennedy 
two,  Miss  Sedgewick  as  many,  and  though  last,  by  no  means  least. 
Bird  has  published  no  less  than  six  volumes  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. Much  more  than  a  year  was  of  course  consumed  in  the 
writing  of  these  productions ;  but  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
have  succeeded  each  other,  is  nevertheless  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance at  the  present  time.  The  influence  of  such  writers  on  the 
public  taste  must  and  will  be  felt.  Bird's  last  novel,  the  title  of 
which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  has  brought  him  before 
us  in  a  new  sphere.  From  the  heroic  era  he  has  suddenly  come 
down  to  a  recent  period ;  and  leaving  the  romance  with  its  chiv- 
alric  personages,  and  gorgeous  trappings,  he  puts  forth  his  well 
tried  powers  in  a  simple  domestic  talc,  with  no  other  claim  to  at- 
tention than  what  is  founded  in  the  intense  interest  of  the  story, 
the  purity  of  the  style,  the  verisimilitude  of  the  characters,  and  the 
graphic  fidelity  of  the  descriptions. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  for  an  analysis  of  tKe  Work. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  maugre  some  evident  defects,  which 
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would  seem  to  be  the  consequence  of  haste  in  a  great  measure,  it 
is  worthy  on  the  whole  of  the  writer,  whose  versatility  of  powers 
is  rendered  sufficiently  apparent  by  his  success  in  a  new  line,  so 
totally  diverse  from  that  in  which  he  had  previously  succeeded. 

The  admirers  of  the  rich  and  ornate  style  of  **  Calavau:"  and 
the  "Infidel,**  will  hardlv  believe  without  reading  it,  that  the 
^  Hawks  of  Hawk  Hollow"  is  written  in  precisely  that  style 
which  has  been  so  appropriately  termed  the  transparent;  which  is 
ambitious  only  of  presenting  ideas  and  objects  with  clearness  and 
fidelity;  which  rejects  all  unnecessary  embellishment,  and  relies 
alone  on  its  earnestness  and  truth  for  efiect.  His  success,  how- 
ever, in  this  line,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  It  has  been  shrewdly 
remarked  in  relation  to  elocution,  that  the  man  who  can  read 
Shakspeare  can  read  any  thing.  It  is  eaually  true,  that  the  man 
who  can  write  a  first  rate  historical  novel,  can  hardly  fail  to  suc- 
ceed in  any  other  species  of  fiction. 

We  must  confess,  however,  that  we  should  not  regret  to  set? 
our  author  return  to  his  first  love.  He  has  won  our  hearts  .so 
completely  in  the  highest  line  of  his  art,  that,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent, we  had  rather  find  him  there  than  in  any  other.  He  has 
shown  us  that  he  is  not  confined  to  one  region  of  the  worid  of 
fiction.  He  has  probably  gained  a  new  and  distinct  class  of  read- 
ers by  once  departing  from  it,  and  we  have  sufficient  confidence 
in  his  powers  to  believe  that  he  would  be  equally  successful  in 
any  other. 

^till,  however,  while  we  would  by  no  means  be  thought  desi- 
rous to  dictate  to  genius  which  knows  best  its  own  powers,  we 
must  be  permitted  to  indulge  our  own  private  preference  for  the 
ehivalric  and  romantic  when  it  is  in  competent  hands.  We  k)ve 
to  have  our  imagination  elevated  by  great  deeds  of  noble  charac- 
ters. We  love  to  be  trans^rted  back  to  the  heroic  age  of  ad- 
venture, and  to  hold  converse  with  the  choice  and  master  spirits 
of  a  stirring  age.  Sated  as  we  are  with  the  commonplace  events 
and  characters  of  our  own  time,  and  with  the  commonplace  lito- 
ratm'e,  which  is  their  transcript,  we  are  willing  to  resign  ourselves 
with  all  the  simplicity  and  freshness  of  boyhood,  to  a  well  told  tale 
of  ancient  chivalry. 

A  fbw  extracts  from  the  Hawks  of  Hawk  Hollow,  will  sufficient- 
ly confirm  the  truth  of  our  remarks  as  to  its  general  character; 
and  with  these  we  must  take  leave  of  the  author. 

The  following  description  is  a  gem  in  its  way. 

^  Into  this  d^  they  made  their  vay«  following  the  brook,  until  it  fell  into  a 
larfer  etreanilet,  vhieh  was  indeed  no  other  than  mwk-HoHow  Ron,  to  often  mfio- 
lioDed  before.  Its  banks  were  strown  with  hu^  masses  of  rock,  gray  and  mosiy, 
throagh  ffUch  the  waters,  swollen  by  late  rains,  rushed  with  impetuous  speed,  and 
«OBietimes  with  great  noise  and  fury,  while  its  mormnrs  were  rendered  yet  more 
inpceasively  sonoroas  by  the  faoUow  reverberaSioos  of  the  feresL  Froco^iBg  fBH" 
tlier«  the  woods,  wiueh  now  iinrested  the  hilb  on  either  bonk,  ^^ 
vou  zvuL — SO,  S6u  57 
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a  stamer  character  of  wildneu  and  mndeor.  Hemlocks,  and  other  gloomy  tnat( 
with  here  a  rugged  maple,  or  ghosuj  beech,  and  there  a  gibbous  oik,  springing 
ftom.  interstices  of  the  rocks,  seemed,  with  tiieir  knotted  and  contorted  roots,  to 
bind  the  flvgments  tosrether ;  while  their  thick  and  arched  boughs  flung  oter  these 
ruins  of  nature  a  chilly  and  everlasting  gloom.  Aloft,  on  the  hill,  the  grape-tina 
swung  its  massy  locks  from  the  oak,  and,  in  the  lower  depths  of  the  ravine,  lor  such 
it  was,  the  swamp-honey-snckle  shook  its  fragrant  clusters,  and  green  dodders  rose 
on  the  stump  of  the  decaying  birch.  When  their  path  had  conducted  the  &ir  wan- 
derers beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  falls  and  rapids,  these  eichanged  their 
murmurs  for  other  sounds  not  less  agreeable.  The  chattering  of  jays,  the  lonely 
sounding  whistle  of  the  wood-robin,  the  cry  of  a  startled  dove,  and  now  and  then 
the  sudden  whir  of  a  pheasant,  starting  n-om  his  lair  under  a  fallen  trunk,  and 
bustling  noisily  out  of  sight — ^thc  small  uproar  of  young  rabbits,  bouncing  out  of  a 
brier  or  a  bush  of  ferns,  and  galloping  away  up  the  hill, — the  dropping  of  halfeaten 
nuts  from  the  paw  of  the  retreating  squirrel,  and  a  dozen  other  such  noises  as  invade 
the  solitude  of  the  forest,  here  added  a  double  loneliness  and  charm  to  a  scene  long 
since  a  &vourite  with  the  maidens." 

The  following  extract,  containing  a  description  of  the  pursuit 
and  escape  of  Oran  Gilbert,  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with 
4he  favourite  passages  of  Scott  and  Cooper  in  the  same  line. 

**  This  was  enough  for  the  pursuers,  whose  numbers  had  been  increased  by  vo> 
lunteers  along  the  wa^ ;  and  the^  instantly  resumed  the  road,  though  with  no  great 
hope  of  coming  up  with  the  fugitive,  who  had  foiled  them  so  many  times  already. 
They  knew,  however,  that  the  land  was  full  of  parties  still  in  search  of  him,  none 
of  which  had  perhaps  been  so  close  upon  his  track  as  themselves.  They  were  also 
inspired  by  a  discovery  that  was  made  when  they  came  to  examine  the  marks  of  his 
horse's  feet  in  the  moist  earth  bordering  the  runlet  in  the  oak-yard,  and  this  was, 
that  the  animal  had  cast  a  shoe ;  for  wnich  reason,  they  supposed,  the  rider  wouM 
be  soon  compelled  to  abandon  him,  and  seek  shelter  in  some  fast  place  among  the 
woods,  where  he  might  be  surrounded,  and  perhaps  taken  alive.  They  rode  on  there- 
fere  with  new  spirit,  and  coming  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  upon  the  river 
bank,  led  by  the  tracks  of  his  horse,  which  did  not  seem  once  to  have  left  tiie 
road,  they  descried  him,  or  at  least  a  horseman  they  supposed  to  be  him,  riding 
along  the  bluff,  at  a  slow  gait,  indicative  of  the  daring  or  recklessness  of  his  char 
racter. 

**  He  rode  a  black  horse,  apparently  of  great  native  strength  and  spirit ;  but.  It 
was  now  obvious,  the  animal  had  been  of  late  taxed  severely,  and  beyond  his 
powers ;  for  which  reason,  it  was  not  doubted,  the  fugitive  could  be  overtaken,  be- 
mre  he  reached  the  mountain,  which  was  still  distant  uiree  or  four  miles.  The  party 
proclaimed  tlieir  discovery  and  their  hopes,  by  setting  up  a  great  shouL  At  this,  to 
their  surprise,  the  refugee  checked  his  wearied  steec^  and  turned  round,  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  making  battle, — a  display  of  audacity  and  resolution  that  went  far 
to  cool  the  ardour  of  many  who  had  been,  a  moment  before,  the  bravest  of  the  whole 
party.  Thev  saw  him  fling  the  rifle  he  carried  into  the  hollow  of  his  lefl  arm,  and 
then,  with  his  right  hand,  remove  from  his  visage  the  long  locks  of  black  luir  that 
had,  a  moment  before,  swung  wildly  in  the  wind ;  and  &ey  fancied  they  beheld, 
even  at  the  distance  which  separated  them  from  him,  a  smile  writhing  over  his 
pallid  features,  like  that  of  the  panther  at  bay. 

**  *  Well  done,  old  Oran  the  *Awk  !*  cried  one  of  the  party,  taking  a  kog  rifls 
from  his  shoulder,  and  advancing  to  the  head  of  the  others,  who  had  come  to  an 
universal  halt  He  was  a  man  ormiddle  age,  with  a  face  as  bleak  and  weather-won 
as  the  rocks  at  the  river*s  edge,  tall  and  gaunt  of  frame,  but  sinewy,  and  of  a  cer- 
tain bully-like  look  about  the  fists  and  eyes,  that  showed  him  to  be  no  inoonsiden^ 
ble  man  in  his  degree.  *  Well  done,  old  Oran  the  *Awk  !*  he  cried ;  *  I  up*ohi  you  to 
be  game,  chock-fml ;  and  so,  if  youVe  for  a  pull  ag*in*  current,  why,  Vm  clear  Ibr 
■flowing  friir  play.  So  men,  just  *old  by,  like  honest  fellers ;  and,  my  logs  'gin  hia, 
rn  show  him  what  long  shots  is ;  for  he  and  me  was  good  friends  of  om.* 

"  *Go  it,  Daft  Potts,  the  raftsman!'  cried  several. df  his  compaoiaos,  handling 
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thrit  own  arniA,  u  if  to  try  their  yirtuea  at  a  dittance,  while  others  cried  oat,  to 
■drance  in  a  body  withoat  further  delay,  hat  aet  no  example  themselves^  the^ 
pearanoe  of  the  outlaw  being  uninvitinfir  to  all  save  the  hold  raftsman,  who  contina- 
od  to  move  onwards,  though  slowly  and  cautiously,  as  if  well  aware  of  the  danger 
of  a  personal  contest  with  one  who  had  been,  as  he  said,  his  good  fViend  in  old 
times.  Bat  the  refugee,  without  regarding  the  challenge  of  the  raftsman,  took  ad* 
vantage  of  the  hesitation  of  his  companions  to  change  his  own  plans,  and  by  sad- 
dei^  turning  his  horse  and  sparring  off  with  unexpected  speed,  he  gained  a  con- 
sMenble  space  before  they  coald  recover  from  their  surprise  and  follow.  They 
daited  after  him,  however,  with  what  activity  they  could ;  and  cheering  one  another 
with  their  roices,  they  rode  on  at  such  a  pace  that,  in  a  few  moments,  the  whole 
puty  was  sweeping  betwixt  the  yawning  jaws  of  the  Grap,  up  the  course  of  which 
iw  directed  his  flight 

''The  moantain  is  here  perhaps  two  thousand  feet  or  more,  in  elevation.  Ite 
ooorse  is  obliqae  to  the  river,  which  itself  is  bent  and  twisted  out  of  its  path  by  the 
lirmlar  protrusion  and  retrogression  of  cliffs  and  promontories.  The  right  bank 
of  the  river,  looking  to  the  east,  is  fenced  by  a  dizzy  and  inaccessible  wall  of  crags; 
while  the  moantain  on  the  other  side,  presenting  a  similar  wall  to  the  south,  mpe 
down,  westward,  to  the  water,  in  an  angle  more  practicable  to  human  daring,  though 
tho  whole  declivity  is  covered  over  with  loose  rocks,  the  remnants  of  some  stony 
svalancbe,  tumbled  from  pinnacles  above  by  the  same  convulsion  that  thrust  the 
moantain  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  shivered  it,  already  uprisen,  asunder.  A 
few  withered  hemlocks  are  here  and  there  seen  sprins'ing  from  between  these  dis- 
jointed fragments,  which  are,  in  other  places,  veiled  by  patches  of  flowering-rasp- 
berry, alder,  and  other  shrubs ;  though,  in  general,  the  eye  reposes  on  rocks  entirely 
bald  and  naked,  or,  at  best,  tufted  with  mosses,  lichens,  and  ferns.  It  presents  a 
•eene  of  dreary  sterility  and  ^loom ;  but  its  savage  wildness  can  be  only  appreciated 
by  those  who  clamber  up  to  its  summit  over  those  loose  and  ever-precaiious  rocks, 
which  tdhrd  the  only  footing. 

**  Into  the  gorge  bounded  by  these  frownuig  limits  the  refligee  was  seen  to  urge 
his  steed ;  when  suddenly,  to  the  amazement  of  the  pursuers,  he  turned  from  the 
road,  dashed  through  a  widl  of  rosebays  that  hedged  it  in,  and  the  next  moment 
ponged  into  the  river,  swimming  his  horse  right  towards  the  opposite  mountain. 
The  cause  of  this  extraordinary  step  was  soon  perceived ;  for  the  next  instant  a 
troop  of  horse  in  the  continental  uniform,  came  dashing  down  the  Gap,  uttering  a 
wild  hurrah,  that  made  the  rocks  ring.  It  was  one  of  the  many  parties  of  military 
by  whom  all  the  passes  of  the  county  were  guarded ;  and  it  seemed  the  fugitive  had 
rushed  almost  amongst  them,  before  he  discovered  their  presence.  Nothin^r  remained 
ibr  him,  thns  checked  in  front,  and  retreat  cut  off  behind,  but  to  fling  hmiself  into 
the  river,  and  seek  refuge  among  the  dens  of  the  eastern  mountain;  and  this  he  at- 
tempted, though  the  chances  were  ten  to  one  that  he  should  be  shot  from  his  horse, 
before  he  reaoned  the  opposite  bank.  In  fact,  he  had  scarce  swum  beyond  the  mid- 
dto  of  the  stream,  before  the  two  parties  rushed  to  the  water's  edge  and  let  fly  a 
voUey,  which,  had  it  not  been  fired  almost  altogether  from  pistols,  must  hav^ brought 
his  flight  to  a  bloody  close.  The  water  was  seen  bubbling  around  him,  as  the  bulwts 
pattered  like  rain-drops  over  its  surface ;  but  he  still  swam  on,  as  if  unhurt,  and 
some  doaen  or  more  of  the  boldest  riders  present  spurred  their  horses  into  the  river 
to  follow. 

«•  <WeIl  done,  old  Oran  the  *Awk!'  cried  Dan  Potts,  waving  over  his  head  the 
long  rifle  he  had  not  thought  fit  yet  to  discharge ;  *  it*s  ag*in  my  conscience  to  shoot 
an  old  flriend  in  the  back,  'specially  when  there's  no  tree  to  cover  him.* 

u  « Bang  away,  Dan  Potts,'  cried  others ;  *  shoot,  for  the  honour  of  the  county.* 

••  'llie  county  de  d— — hI,'  said  Dan  Potts;  ' I  shoots  from  my  own  raft'  And 
with  that,  he  raised  his  weapon,  and  taking  deadly  aim  right  betwixt  the  refugee's 
■boalders,  drew  the  trigger.  But  at  that  moment,  the  horse,  which  had  until  now 
bi«aated  his  way  jraUanuy  through  the  deep  water,  flung  himself  aloft  in  terror  or 
ia  flTM^y*  and  rolmig  backwards,  plunged  his  rider  into  the  water,  so  that  he  espap. 
ei  itne  sIidI  entirely,  m  perhaps  the  animal  did  also,  though  that  could  n^er  M 
known  with  oertainty. 

**  *I  swog!  and  may  I  wreck  my  next  raft  on  the  Foul  Rift,  if  I  didnt  !*  said 
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DiaPottir^lHXtlbUtiie'oMontfaa'eadfiiidcuMtfatUlorfatf  muter!   Ne««w 
■omever,  1*11  try  for  a  spell  agHOf  and  the  iiext*ll  be  a  iight<dowii  nuty  V 

**•  With  theie  words  he  sparred  his  horse  into  the  river,  with  which  hk  enploy* 
ment  as  a  raftsman  had  doabtless  made  him  fiuniliar ;  for,  whether  it  pfoceedad 
from  this  circttmstanee,  or  some  other  advantage  he  possessed  over  the  ethein*  )m 
was  soon  at  the  head  of  the  swimmers,  and  leiulingf  the  pursttit. 

**  In  the  meanwhile,  Oran  Gilbert  was  seen  to  spring  erect  on  his  horaeV  back; 
but  the  animal  never  raised  hu  head  again  firom  the  water,  and  Oran,  abandnainy 
him  entirely,  trusted  to  his  own  courage  and  strength  of  arm  to  reach  th«  Kck» 
that  were  now  close  at  hand.  In  this  attempt  he  succeeded.  He  was  seen  to  iaso* 
from  the  water,  and  aim  his  rifle,  which  he  still  retained,  at  the  advancing  Pottk 

44  »Xry  it  ag'in,  old  'Awk  V  roared  Dan,  as  be  saw  the  imperfect  flash  ejcpin, 
without  being  followed  by  any  czf^osion ;  *  try  it  agin,  old  boy ;  or  out  knife  ani 
be  ready !' 

**  The  only  answer  the  tory  deigned  the  bravado  was,  fo  fling  his  now  vneenrn* 
able  and  burdensome  pieoeT  into  the  river,  and  then  rush  up  the  mountain  with  all 
his  speed.  Ho  was  soon  lost  sight  of  among  the  rocks  and  bushes ;  a  piece  of  good 
fortune  which  he  owed  to  a  simple  expedient  As  he  clambered  up,  he  took  care 
to  spurn  from  its  lodgment  every  stone  that  shook  under  his  feot,  which  loUing' 
down  the  declivity,  Iwcame  a  source  of  extreme  confusion  and  peril  to  the  ^mnmn^ 
(as  such  are  indeed  yet  to  tlie  laggards  in  a  mere  party  of  |teanre,>  who  were 
thus  forced  to  loiter  in  the  ascent,  alter  having  previously  lost  some  time  in  secor* 
inff  their  horses  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  untU  there  remained  little  hopes  of  ever- 
taking  him.  The  raflsman  was  the  only  individual  who,  in  this  conjuncture,  wae 
able  to  proceed  with  any  spirit  He  pressed  upward,  dodging  the  descending  rocke 
with  infinite  address  anid  agility,  and  was  soon  lost  sight  of;  until,  finally,  even  his 
Yoice,  with  which  be  continued  to  cheer  the  others,  was  no  lioourer  heard. 

**•  The  mountain  was,  however,  climbed  at  last  *,  b«t  the  renxgee  had  vanished. 
The  only  practicable  path  conducts  you  to  the  summit  of  the  hUl  along  the  edge 
of  the  southern  precipices ;  and  the  last  step  is  fiiom  a  shelf  that  overhangs  tSe 
wooded  abyss  below,  whence,  peeping  over  the  brink  of  the  clifis  at  their  most  tre- 
mendous Might,  the  eye  looks  over  many  a  league  of  hhie  hill  and  misty  boUow^ 
of  living  wood  and  winding  river,^-a  scene  whose  loveliness  is  made  more  impres- 
sive by  contrast  with  the  savage  desolation  that  reigns  around  the  point  of  view. 
A  broad  table  of  stone,  shelving  downwards,  and  in  part  overhanging  the  abyss, 
lies  like  a  parapet  upon  the  extreme  brink  of  the  precipice ;  and  it  is  from  this, 
lying  upon  his  breast,  clinging  with  foot  and  hand  to  its  crevices  and  the  stunted 
biidies  that  grow  upon  its  suifaoe,  and  advancing  his  head  beyond  the  naked  verge^ 
that  the  adventurous  spectator  looks  down  into  the  dizzy  gulf  below, — if  he  have 
indeed  the  courage  to  look. 

**  Upon  this  platform  the  raflsman  was  found  reposing,  his  elbows  resting  epoB 
the  purapet  stone,  and  his  countenance  betraying  wonder  minffled  with  perplexity. 
Upon  heme  asked  what  had  become  of  the  fugitive,  he  pointed  to  certain  marks  ef 
fresh  blood  that  lay  on  the  stones  where  he  stood,  hard-by  the  parapet,  which  wan 
itself  dabbled  with  blood ;  and,  in  addition,  the  black  lichens  with  which  it  wae 
overgrown,  were  torn  up,  as  by  the  struggles  of  some  human  being  sliding  down 
its  inclined  surfeoe  towards  the  horrible  abyss  beneath ;  and  a  shrub  springing  firom 
the  verge,  was  snapped  off,  as  if  broken  by  a  human  hand. 

**  *I  once,'  said  the  raflsman,  '  chased  a  two-year  buck  off  this  here  very  rock; 
and  I  reckon,  you  may  see  some  of  his  bones  among  the  bushes  below.  I  vrae 
hunting  with  Oran  Gilbert ;  we  were  boys  together ;  and,  I  remember,  he  said,  *  It 
was  a  brave  jump  for  a  hard-pushed  beast,  and  a  wise  one,  too.'  Now  let  any  man 
nm  his  nose  over  the  rock's  edge,  and  tell  me  what  he  sees  swinging  to  a  bush  sone 
Mj  or  sixty  fethoms  below ;  for,  to  my  eyes,  it  has  much  the  look  of  a  green  kmi. 
ing  shiit,  or  a  big  rag  of  it  There's  a  stream  of  blood  running  up  akmff  the  rocks, 
and  here's  the  emling  of  it  There  vras  some  old  wound  bursting  out  onhimafreeli, 
and,  to  my  thought,  the  man  vras  not  aUe  to  run  further ;  and  so  he  rememherad 
the  deer,  and  took  a  jump;— and  I  must  say,  it  was  a  brave  fancy  of  his,  andewiee 
one  too.* 

^  To  this  conjecture  confirmation  was  given,  when  one  of  the  party,  having  peer* 
ad  over  the  rock,  declared  that  ha  saw  the  flutter  of  soma  garment,  hanging  on  a 
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bush  mtn J  a  wrarr  foot  beknr.  Tlie  stanM  were  banted  over  agun ;  a  timek  of 
blood  was  plainly  distin^ihed,  and  had  boon  remarked  before,  etainsng  the  rooke 
lor  lome  distanoe  below :  and  on  this  platform  it  ended.  The  closest  search  eoold 
not  detect  any  mark  to  show  that  the  fn^tive  had  proceeded  a  step  farther ;  it  wae 
belleyed  at  once,  that,  having  reached  this  spot,  and  foand  himself  incapable  of 
proceeding  fturther,  the  pursuers,  headed  by  Potts,  pressing  him  dose,  he  had  thrown 
hiinself  from  the  rocks,  preferring  a  death  in  keeping  with  his  savage  career,  to 
fidling  alive  into  the  hands  of  his  foes.  There  was  no  other  way  to  account  for  hie 
disappearance,  the  presence  of  blood  on  the  parapet,  and  the  wave  of  the  garment 
below ;  and,  indeed,  a  second,  and  then  a  third  person,  kmking  down,  th^  swore 
they  could  see,  among  the  boshes  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliflb,  something  that  looked 
like  a  human  form,  as  they  doubted  not  it  was.  It  was  accordingly  rMolved  to  da- 
ioend  the  mountain  without  delay,  which,  after  uttering  a  loud  shout  of  triumph* 
they  did,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  raftsman ;  who,  declaring  himself  over- 
come with  fatigue,  sat  down  upon  a  stone  on  the  platform  to  rest,  and  was  soon  lost 
sight  of  by  the  others.  As  the  last  man  left  the  (dielf,  he  beckoned  to  him  with  hie 
huid,  nodded  his  head,  and  took  other  means  to  arrest  his  attention;  but  these  being 
disregarded,  or  perhaps  unperoeived,  he  ceased  his  signals,  and  muttered  half  to 
himself,  half  aloud, — 

**  'Well  done,  Tom  Wolf;  you*re  no  fox,  and  a  man  nnist  ha*  said,  'Fifty  gui- 
neas V  aloud,  to  fotch  you.  But  I  was  a  fool  to  think  on*t ;  no  *alves  and  no  quar- 
ters, is  my  cry ;  and  a  man  mought  as  well  take  the  money  and  the  credit  into  hie 
own  hands,  without  sharing ;  for,  I  reckon,  the  creatur's  dean  done  up,  and  can 
make  no  more  fight  than  a  *possttm.  Neversomever,  there's  no  varmint  of  the  wooda 
or  water  can  stand  b^  him  for  a  trick ;  and  so  we*ll  look  sharp,  Dan  Potts,  and  see 
what'll  come  out  of  iL  I  reckon  I  shall  make  them  *ere  fellers  stare !  They  say« 
the  governor  has  offered  five  hundred  dollars  for  him,  hard  money,  dead  or  alive. 
Five  hundred  dollars  isn*t  to  be  made,  every  day,  a^af^g.  There's  a  big  hole  under 
that  stone ;  and,  I  remember,  he  boasted  he  had  been  down  in  it  afore ;  which  wae 
like  enough,  for  he  was  always  a  ventur*ing  devil* 

**  It  may  be  gathered  from  these  expressions  what  canse  had  prevented  the  nfls- 
man  leaving  the  shelf  with  his  companions.  Immediately  beneath  the  proiecting 
portion  of  the  table-rock,  so  often  mentioned,  there  is  a  cavity  or  niche  in  the  face 
of  the  cliffy  visible,  on  a  dear  day,  even  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  inac- 
cessible from  the  top  only  because  there  are  few  men  in  the  world  of  suffident  nerve 
to  attempt  reaching  it,  by  dimbing  over  the  fece  of  the  cliffy — an  exploit  the  very 
thought  of  which  is  appalling.  It  occurred  to  the  ancient  comrade  of  the  refligee, 
that  the  latter,  persuaded  he  must  be  captured,  unless  he  could  throw  his  porsuere 
off  the  scent,  or  delay  the  chase  for  a  time,  might  have  bethought  him  of  the  strata- 
gem of  causing  them  to  believe  he  had  thrown  himself  from  the  rocks,  while,  all 
the  time,  he  was  lying  snugly  and  safdv  in  the  cavity  beneath  the  shelving  rock, 
from  whidi  he  might  be  expected  to  sally  out,  the  moment  the  pursuers  had  de- 
scended. This  was  rather  a  concdt  in  the  raftsman's  mind  than  a  positive  suspi- 
don ;  but  it  was  sufficient  to  impel  him  upon  a  new  course  of  action,  a  main  incen- 
tive  to  which  was  the  prospect  it  seemed  to  open  to  him  of  securing  the  rewards 
that  had  been  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the  noted  outlaw. 

"  He  sat  down  therefore  upon  a  stone  opposite  to  the  parapet,  and  scarce  twenty 
feet  from  it,  holding  his  rifle  ready  cocked  upon  his  knee,  his  knife  loosened  in  tM 
sheath,  and  his  Uttk  hunting-axe  lying  at  his  feet;  and  be  sat  thus  without  fear, 
knowing  that,  even  if  the  refugee  were  armed  and  in  the  pride  of  his  strength  and 
daring,  he  could  not  ascend  to  the  shelf,  without  being  entirely  at  his  mercy.  He 
sat  in  silence,  expecting  each  moment  to  see  the  fierce  eyes  of  the  outcast  peering 
over  the  rock,  or  to  hear  the  rattling  of  stones  along  the  fece  of  the  cliff,  denoting 
that  he  had  left  his  hiding-place,  and  was  beginning  to  ascend.  He  sat  watching, 
however,  a  lour  time  in  vam ; — and  was  beginning  to  believe  that  his  suspidon  wae 
groundless,  and  that  the  desperate  Oran  had  in  truth  leaped  from  the  difl^  when, 
suddenly  there  rose  beyond  the  verge  of  the  rock  the  apparition  of  a  human  head, 
bat  so  spectral,  so  pale,  so  ghastly  with  blood,  and  so  wildly  unnatural  of  expression, 
that  he  was  sdaed  with  a  sudden  fear,  and  behdd  the  whole  body  succeed  it,  and 
the  refiigee  himself  (for  it  was  he)  stand  erect  upon  the  parapet,  before  he  oooM 
raise  hie  piece,  and  charge  him  to  surrender. 
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**  *I  haTo  joOf  Ono,  old  ftiend!*  he  ndd,  at  last;  *io  down  knife,  and  takeqmr- 
t«r.   If  jou  more  feot  or  hand,  IH  fire  upon  you.* 

**  The  outlaw  heard  hii  voice,  and  beheld  the  threatenin|f  weapon,  without  any 
manifeftation  of  lurMite.  He  bent  his  eyes  upon  him  with  a  stare  thai  curdled  the 
raflman*!  blood,  'flror  he  laid,  and  Uugned;  and  then  raddenly  drawing  the 
hnife  he  had  taken  firom  Eliie*8  cottaj^  he  made  a  fierce  sprinr  from  the  rock  ri^t 
aifainit  the  uplifted  rifle.  The  attack  was  lo  unexpected  ana  enerretic  that  Potta 
hid  learce  time  to  pull  the  trigger,  before  the  tory  hghted  on  the  ihelf  at  his  feet 
He  drew  it,  however,  with  the  certainty  that  the  next  moment  the  assailant  would 
be  lying  »dead  at  his  feotr-he  drew  it,  and  not  even  a  flash  burst  from  the  treacherous 
powder ;  it  snapped  in  his  hands ;  and  before  he  could  exchange  it  for  tnother  wea- 
pon, nay,  before  he  could  even  draw  his  knife,  he  found  the  Made  of  his  <^iponent 
gUflunering  at  his  breast  He  caught  at  his  wrist,  the  only  expedient  that  saved 
him  flvNn  a  mortal  thrust:  and  being  of  gnat  nerve,  he  strove,  at  the  same  time, 
to  hurl  the  tory  upon  the  rock.  But  gnat  as  was  his  strength,  and  feeble  as  he  had 
f  upposed  the  powers  of  Oran  to  be,  the  attempt  was  foilmi,  and  he  began  in  his 
heart  to  curse  the  covetousness,  that  had  deprived  him  of  a  helper,  in  such  a  time 
of  need.  As  he  caught  the  wrist  of  Oran  m  his  left  hand,  he  sought,  with  the  other, 
to  snatch  his  own  knife  from  the  sheath ;  but  the  motion  was  anticipated,  and  his 
own  right  hand  grasped  in  Oran*s  left;  so  that  the  two  stood  for  an  instant  fecmg 
one  another,  entangled,  as  it  might  be  said,  like  two  wild  bucks,  that  have,  at  the 
filnt  blow,  interlocked  their  antlers  together,  and  thus  remain  glartng  at  ea^  ether, 
waging  battle  only  with  their  eyes.  In  that  instant,  the  rafuiman  beheld  enough 
to  make  him  repent  the  temerity  with  which  be  had  sought  to  bring  the  refugee  to 
bay.  Instead  of  being  weakened  by  loss  of  blood,  or  exhausted  bv  the  toil  of  as- 
pendinff  the  mountain,  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  suddenly  imbued  with  new  strength, 
M  welTas  additional  fiiry,  by  the  mere  presence  of  a  6e;  and  there  was  that  in  his 
eoiinlenanoe,  which  expressedt  along  with  a  native  love  of  conflict,  the  malignant 
ferocity  of  a  maniac  Indeed,  his  appearance  was  so  fbarful,  and  his  ability  to  re- 
sist to  the  uttermost  so  manifest,  that  the  raftsman  fUt  strongly  moved  to  call  far 
a  parley  and  propose  a  mutual  release ;  but  the  desire  came  too  late.  The  tory  per- 
oeiwd  the  fkinting  of  his  heart,  and  lauc^ed : 

**  *  I  never  did  harm  to  you  or  yours,  Dan  Potts,*  he  said ;  *but  you  sbafl  never 
say  io  more.    You  would  sell  the  blood  of  a  dying  man — ^you  must  first  win  it* 

**  With  that,  he  relaxed  his  grasp  on  the  raftsman's  right  hand,  as  if  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  seizing  him  by  the  thraat;  and  Potts  took  instant  advantage  of  the  modon* 
fo  Boaieh  his  Knife  fioin  its  sheath.  The  motion  was  a  trick  of  joggling,  snefa  as 
the  outlaw  had  learned  among  the  red  anoctates  of  his  boyhood,  and  perhaps  piac- 
tiaed  in  similar  encounters  before.  The  next  instant,  he  had  thrown  the  wiiole 
Wf  igkt  of  his  body  upon  the  raftsman*s  breast,  and  directing  the  haU^drawn  bbda 
«S  the  saaif  time  with  his  hand.  Potts  fell  upon  the  rock,  his  own  weapon  bwiedto 
the  handle  in  his  side. 

**  *Go!*  shouted  the  victor,  leaping  up,  and  dragging  his  victim  towards  a  comsr 
of  th<  ahel^  where  no  parapet  intervened  betwixt  them  and  the  abyss,-—*  to  yoor 
fellow  bloodhounds  below  i— Something  in  memory  of  Hyland  Gilbert  !* 

**He  struck  the  body  with  his  foot,— it  rolled  crashing  over  the  slender  twtes  and 
decaying  flakes  of  stone  on  the  brmk  of  the  precipice,  and  then  disappeareC  with 
not  a  sound  to  indicate  its  fall  upon  Uie  shivered  rocks  below.    The  next  moraentB 

&  victor  ran  firom  the  pUtferm,  and  was  buried  among  the  forests  that  darken  th» 
1 9ad  desokte  summit  of  the  zidge.** 
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Art*  IX. — Report  of  Williah  CRAwrbRD,  Esq.  on  the  Pentfefi- 
tiaries  of  the  United  States^  addressed  to  his  Majesties  principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  Presented  hy  hik 
Majesty^s  command.    Ordered  to  be  printed^  18tA  March,  1835. 

Ahorg  the  improvements  of  the  last  and  the  present  age,  ari^ 
to  be  reckoned  the  advances  which  have  been  made  in  Prison 
Discipline.  Before  the  time  of  Howard,  this  subject,  now  deemed 
80  important,  had  attracted  little  attention  in  Europe,  except  ih 
the  states  of  Holland  and  Italy.  In  England,  whose  social  refine^ 
ments  were  distinguished  among  the  polite  nations  of  the  eonti* 
oent,  no  sensibility  was  excited  towaras  the  convict,  nor  was  any 
consequence  attached  to  the  mode  of  his  treatment  He  was  not 
only  left  to  pine  in  filth,  and  want,  and  misery,  the  extent  of  which 
it  is  now  difficult  to  conceive,  but  his  moral  nature  was  ex}x>sed  td 
every  variety  of  injury.  The  want  of  beds  and  necessary  Jtli- 
ment,  constituted  but  a  part  of  his  physical  sufferings.  Cleanli- 
ness was  so  little  attend^  to,  that  diseases  were  engendered  of  a 
character  as  virulent  and  destructive  as  the  plague.    Howard 

S'ves  his  testimony  to  the  fact,  from  personal  ooservation,  during 
e  years  1773-4  and  5,  that  the  havoc  produced  in  England  by 
the  Gaol-fever,  greatly  exceeded  that  ol  even  public  executions. 
We  can  form  but  an  imperfect  conception  of  its  destructive  agen- 
cy, in  comparison  with  these,  even  if  we  consider  the  cruel  aspect 
of  the  British  code  at  that  period,  and  the  inexorable  spirit  in 
which  it  was  administered.  It  is  true,  according  to  Sir  Stephen 
Theodore  Janssen's  table  of  malefactors,  ending  in  1772,  the  start- 
ling number  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-eiffht  executions  occurred 
in  the  district  of  London  alone,  during  the  twenty-three  preced- 
ing years.  But  no  calculations  short  of  the  deplorable  events 
which  this  disorder  produced,  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  its 
desolating  influences.  Friends  and  relatives  who  visited  the  pri- 
sons, carried  the  infection  to  their  families,  who,  with  themselves; 
became  its  mortal  victims.  The  Courts  of  judicature  were  not 
exempt  from  the  pestilential  poison.  On  one  occasion  at  Oxford, 
it  is  related,  that  owing  to  the  presence  of  certain  prisoneHs  in 
Court,  the  Chief  Baron  upon  the  Bench,  the  Sheriff  and  about 
three  hundred  more,  who  were  assembled,  became  diseased  and 
expired  within  the  space  of  forty  hours.  Lord  Bacon  informs 
us,  that  in  his  time,  they  had  twice  or  thrice  experienced  th^ 
noxious  effects  of  this  alarming  distemper,  when  alike  ''the  judges 
that  sat  upon  the  jail,  and  numbers  of  Uiose  who  attended  the  busi- 
ness, or  were  present,  sickened  and  died."  It  may  be  reddily 
imagined,  when  the  mortality  was  so  certain  and  unsparing  be- 

Knd  the  limits  of  the  prison,  how  fell  and  shocking  this  formjdd- 
i  agent  must  have  oeen  within  1    Howard  mi^t  well  say,  in 
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adverting  to  the  confinement  of  mere  insolvents  with  felons  in 
these  deadly  receptacles,  that  the  frequent  sentence  pronounced 
by  the  creditor  against  his  unfortunate  debtor,  to  rot  in  god^  was 
full  of  emphatical  meaning. 

But  it  was  not  the  mere  physical  miseries  of  his  lot  which  filled 
the  cup  of  the  prisoner's  hopelessness  and  degradation.  It  was 
the  unrestrained  and  licentious  assemblage  of  the  old  ofiender 
with  the  young  delinquent,  the  male  with  the  female,  the  debtor 
with  the  felon,  and  all  in  a  state  of  perfect  and  lawless  idleness. 
The  pernicious  effects  of  this  system  are  so  well  portrayed  by  the 
benevolent  man  ahready  quoted,  through  whose  instrumentality  it 
was  partially  altered  and  improved,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
to  give  the  description  in  his  own  words. 

■*  The  jrenenl  prevalence,**  says  Howard  in  hia  State  of  Prisona  in  Europe,  **  and 
spread  ofwickedneea  in  priaona,  and  abroad  by  the  diacbarged  priaonera,  will  now 
be  aa  easily  aocoonted  for,  as  the  propagation  of  disease.  It  is  often  said,  *  A  pri- 
son  para  no  debts  ;*  I  am  eure  it  may  be  added,  that  a  prison  mends  no  moraJs. 
Sir  John  Fielding  observes,  that  *  a  criminal  dischargc^l,  flrenerally  by  the  next 
sessions,  after  the  execution  of  hia  comrades,  becomes  the  bead  of  a  ganr  of  bis 
own  raising  :*  improved,  no  donbt,  in  skill  by  the  company  he  kept  in  gaoL  And 
petty  offenders  who  are  committed  to  Bridewell  for  a  year  or  two,  and  spend  that 
time,  not  in  hard  labour,  but  in  idleness  and  wicked  company,  or  are  sent  for  that 
time  to  county  gaols,  generally  ?row  desperate,  and  come  out  fitted  for  the  per- 
petration of  any  villany.  Half  the  robberies  committed  in  and  abont  Londoii,  are 
planned  in  the  pxisona,  by  that  dreadful  assemblage  of  criminals,  and  the  number 
of  idle  people  who  visit  them.  How  contrary  this  to  the  intention  of  our  laws  with 
regard  to  pett^  offenders ;  which  certainly  u  to  correct  and  reform  them !  Instead 
ofwhich,  their  confinement  doth  notoriously  promote  and  increase  the  very  vices  it 
was  designed  to  suppress.  Multitudes  of  young  creatures,  conmiitted  for  some 
trifling  offence,  are  totally  ruined  there.  I  make  no  scruple  to  affirm,  that  if  it 
were  ue  wish  and  aim  of  magistrates  to  effect  the  destruction,  present  and  fiiture, 
of  young  delinquents,  the^  coiud  not  devise  a  more  effectual  method  than  to  confine 
them  so  kmg  in  our  prisons,  those  seats  and  seminaries,  (as  thejr  have  very  pro- 
perly  been  culed,)  of  idleness  and  every  vice. — Shall  these  irregularitiea,  the  sooroes 
of  misery,  disease,  and  wickedness,  be  endured  in  a  nation  celebrated  for  good 

use  and  humanity?** 


The  public  sensibilities  were  for  a  long  time  proof  against  ap- 
peals, but  it  was  by  representations,  such  as  the  foregoing,  that 
they  at  length  experienced  an  awakening  impulse.  It  was  not 
alone  the  honour  of  the  country  that  was  concerned,  it  was  not 
alone  its  humanity  towards  the  afflicted,  but  it  was  the  cause  of 
national  justice,  both  to  individuals  and  itself,  that  demanded  legis- 
lative interference.  Acts  of  Parliament  were  made,  and  prisons 
erected  upon  plans  more  consonant  to  humanity  and  national 
nolicy.  The  County  prison  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Penitentiary  at 
Milbank,  attest  the  salutary  efforts  of  a  few  benevolent  individu- 
als intent  upon  the  promotion  of  great  national  benefits.  But  not- 
withstandii^  the  Act  of  19  Gea  3.  which  proclaimed  the  ele- 
ments of  a  better  system,  and  that  of  4  Geo.  4.,  called  the  Gaol 
Act,  for  the  reformation  of  County  prisons,  neither  the  great  Peoi- 
tentiary  for  the  Kuigdom,  nor  far,  tar  less  the  County  gaols,  have 
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arrived  at  that  perfection  which  the  good  and  wise  men  of  a 
former  day  hoped,  and  the  genius  of  the  present  day  requires. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  political  condition  of  Great 
Britain,  to  be  convinced  how  much  of  support  against  a  raging 
popfular  storm,  sweeping  the  whole  extent  of  her  dominions,  she 
will  need  from  the  moral  attainments  of  her  people.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  glance  at  the  reports  upon  pauperwn  in  England, 
and  more  recently  in  Ireland,  to  be  convinced  of  a  stale  of  socie- 
ty which  must  invoke,  for  its  preservation,  all  the  correctives  of 
a  wise  retributive  system.  Whatever  may  be  the  morcU  elements 
of  (he  age,  strictly  understood,  the  direction  of  its  genius  is  for 
freedom*  An  education  suited  to  the  meridian  of  free  institu- 
ticMis,  must  not  only  be  of  die  mind,  but  of  the  heart.  It  must  not 
only  inform,  but  it  must  improve.  It  must  amend  the  corruptions 
of  the  affed,  as  well  as  protect  the  young  from  crime.  It  must 
mould  all  legal  penalties  into  its  own  likeness,  or  rather  summon 
them  as  its  instruments.  It  must,  so  to  speak,  cheat  the  sanction 
of  the  law  of  the  character  of  an  avenger,  which  it  has  for  so 
many  ages  sustained,  into  an  auxiliary  in  the  great  work  of  moral 
reformation. 

How  far  the  tendencies  of  Europe,  at  the  present  day,  may  have 
been  influenced  by  the  example  and  sentiments  of  this  country, 
we  have  neither  the  room  nor  the  inclination  to  examine.  But  i{ 
the  poHtical  maxims  of  the  new  world  have,  indeed,  struck  deep 
and  taken  root  in  the  hard  and  fallow  ground  of  the  old,  in  de- 
spite of  the  weeding  labours  of  her  prominent  husbandmen,  surely 
we  may  hope  that  those  other  productions  of  our  soil,  which  give 
to  the  former  all  their  vigorous  health  and  sanative  properties, 
shall  be  transplanted  and  bloom  with  equal  luxuriance.  It  was, 
we  may  assume,  to  cultivate  these,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
visit  of  Mr.  Crawford,  and  as  a  consequence  thereof,  a  report  upon 
our  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  including  much  important  and  valua^ 
ble  information  upon  the  penal  codes  and  school  systems  prevail- 
ingin  the  different  states  of  the  confederacy. 

The  new  world,  it  would  seem,  is  to  become  the  great  semina- 
ry of  the  old.  Whatever  light  was  brought  from  thence,  in  the 
settlement  of  this  country,  and  whatever  additional  sparks  still 
reach  us  from  the  European  crater,  are  reflected  back  with  the 
accession  of  a  tempered,  but  more  generous  radiance.  France^ 
England,  and  Prussia,  have  already  shown  a  willingness  to  listen 
to  &e  accents  of  their  progeny.  The  deputation  of  the  French 
Commissioners  was  the  signal  for  others  that  have  followed;  As 
we  have  already  paid  due  honour  to  the  labours  of  these  gentle- 
men, and  as  Dr.  Julius  has  not  yet  favoured  us  with  the  result  of 
his  inquiries,  the  Report  of  the  English  Commissioner,  now  before 
us,  claims  the  respect  of  an  undivided  notice. 

The  merits  of  this  Report  are  the  perspicuity  of  its  style  and  ilB 
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Sneral  statistical  accuracy.  It  bears  strong  internal  evidence  of 
)our,  and  shows  its  author  to  be  a  pains-taking,  and  very  earnest 
inquirer.  Its  opinions  manifest  clearness  and  correctness  of  think- 
ing, except  in  relation  to  England;  and  if  without  philosophy  or  ge- 
neral learning,  it  is,  nevertheless,  in  its  whole  scope,  eminently  prac^ 
ticaL  Hume  asserts  in  his  History  of  England,  that  islanders  are  pre- 
judiced against  all  that  lies  beyond  the  precincts  of  their  insular  situ- 
ation. This  sounds  more  like  a  specious  paradox  than  an  acknow* 
lodged  and  established  truth,  and  yet,  we  opine,  that  some  reasons 
might  be  adduced  in  favour  of  its  plausibility.  In  relation  to  the 
English  Commissioner,  this  sectional  prejudice,  this  narrow  and 
exclusive  partiality,  betrays  itself  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Sometimes 
it  exhibits  itself  in  his  guarded  mode  of  stating  a  fact,  or  giving  a 
narrative.  Sometimes  in  his  desire  to  abate  from  an  admitted  im- 
provement, by  denying  to  its  origin  the  merit  of  a  virtuous  motive, 
in  short,  whenever  abstract  opinion,  separated  from  his  **  native 
land,"  is  concerned,  the  Report  may  witn  safety  be  consulted;  but 
whenever  comparisons  may  be  instituted,  or  national  collision  in 
any  form  apprehended,  his  mental  equilibrium  is  lost  or  impaired, 
his  moral  nerves  seem  to  be  jarred  and  disturbed.  He  seems  to 
have  been  afraid,  lest  by  any  liberality  of  concession,  he  might 
dim  the  bright  glory  of  England,  as  the  most  transcendant  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  seems  solicitious  that  her  juridical 
and  penitentiary  scheme,  the  deficiencies  of  which  are  avowed  in 
his  own  appointment,  should  be  considered  as  exempt  from  all 
disrepute.  We  have  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  man,  visiting  a 
foreign  country,  the  superiority  of  whose  criminal  institutions  are 
confessed,  and  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  well  known  defects 
in  those  of  his  own,  discovering  not  only  that  the  institutions  which 
he  has  come  to  visit,  are  lamentably  defective,  but  that  the  sys- 
tem pursued  at  home  is  of  surpassing,  unrivalled  excellence.  If 
what  the  author  has  presented  to  his  government  as  a  Report,  had 
appeared  under  another  title,  we  should  designate  it  as  a  clever 
attempt  to  underrate  American  philanthropy,  and  a  plausible  ex- 
hibition, by  way  of  contrast,  of  tne  benevolent  sensibilities  of  the 
English  nation. 

Abundant  pains  doubtless  have  been  taken  to  prove  that 
British  beneficence  has  been  sagacious,  alert  and  untiring,  and 
that  the  British  penitentiary  system,  as  a  consequence,  possess- 
es the  merit  of  originality,  and  most  other  merits  beside.  No 
circumstance  is  too  unimportant  to  be  noticed  and  amplified, 
if  it  mEv  by  possibility  exalt  or  depress  the  reputation  of  benevo- 
lent and  judicious  England  For  example,  the  individual  and 
moral  worth  of  the  men  who  fill  the  important  station  of  keeper 
to  our  prisons,  was  in  an  oflicial  Report  on  the  peculiarities 
of  our  system,  a  proper  subject  of  remark  or  indication.  But  this  , 
intelligence  is  no  where  communicated,  exc^tin  relation  to  Sa« 
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muel  R  Wood,  the  Warden  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  whose  fit- 
ness for  the  office  he  holds,  respectability  of  character,  and  en- 
lightened zeal,  receive  a  warm  and  adequate  tribute.  An  admis- 
sion of  the  general  fact  has  no  where  been  made,  except  by  innu- 
endo, and  accompanied  by  detracting  observations  in  regard  to 
the  mode  of  appointment,  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  English 
dignitaries  of  tne  same  class.  ''It  has  been  stated,"  says  Mr. 
Crawford,  **  in  more  than  one  publication,  that  the  office  of  Keep- 
er of  an  American  penitentiary  is  held  by  persons  higher  in  rank 
than  those  who  occupy  similar  situations  m  other  countries.  If 
this  observation  be  intended  to  imply  that  such  officers  are  superior 
in  character,  talents,  and  acquirements,  to  those  of  other  nations, 
I  think  it  but  right  to  say  that  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  Eng^ 
land.  On  the  appointment  of  a  prison  governor  in  England,  the 
qualifications  of  the  respective  candidates  are  subjected  to  the 
scrutinizing  investigation  of  a  large  body  of  disinterested  and  in- 
dependent magistrates,  in  whom  the  election  rests.  This  is  not 
the  practice  in  the  United  States,"  &c.  Now,  we  would  not  de- 
rogate from  the  character  of  the  governor  of  Newgate,  nor  the 
Sovernors  of  some  of  the  other  great  prisons  of  the  United  King- 
om.  They  may  be  men  of  note,  talents,  and  worth ;  but  is  not 
the  office  of  governor  for  the  most  part  a  sinecure,  or  has  he  more 
than  a  mere  nominal  connexion  with  the  prison?  Why  did  not 
Mr.  Crawford  tell  us  of  the  characters,  talents,  and  acquirements 
of  the  governors  generally,  and  of  all  the  real  keepers^  those  to 
whom  me  inmates  are  actually  confided  ?  These  are  the  persons 
with  whom  he  should  have  brought  us  acquainted,  and  if  they  be 
men  equal  in  general  qualifications  to  those  who  superintend  the 
prisons  of  this  country,  the  information  is  new,  and  should  not 
nave  been  withheld,  but  aware  of  the  reverse,  he  has  hesitated, 
firom  a  false  notion  of  national  pride,  to  discharge  an  imperative 
official  duty.  He  has  omitted  to  seize  the  golden  opportunity  of 
exposing  the  many  errors  and  accumulated  mischiefs  which  flow 
from  the  incompetency  of  under-keepers,  and  of  holding  out  our 
superior  care,  in  this  respect,  to  the  cognizance  and  imitation  of 
his  constituents. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  real  character  of  some  of 
these  superintendents  of  the  ffaols  of  England,  we  may  refer  our 
readers,  in  midtis  aliis^  to  the  evidence  taken  before  a  Select 
Committee  of  Parliament,  and  contained  in  their  Report  made 
on  the  12th  of  July,  1829.  The  opinions  of  men  altogether  un^ 
worthy,  coarse,  and  uneducated,  will  be  found  there  seriously 
recorded,  upon  the  nice  and  delicate  question  of  the  reformatory 
eflects  of  solitude.  The  Report  of  another  Select  Committee  on 
the  state  of  the  penitentiary  at  Milbank,  communicated  to  th*^ 
House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1823,  manifests  in  the  plainest 
language,  that  the  appointment  of  a  man  of  "  education  and  supe- 
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rior  conditioa/^  as  the  head  of  a  prison,  had  been  at  least  unusualt 
if  not  altogether  unknown.  The  Committee  say,  '^  Among  the 
improvements  lately  adoptedf  your  Committee  think  it  not  the  least 
important,  that  it  nas  been  thought  proper,  to  place  at  the  head 
of  the  establishment  in  the  prison,  as  governor,  a  person  of  edur 
cation  and  superior  condition  in  life ;  and  they  are  of  opinion> 
that  this  office  should  always,  in  future,  be  held  by  a  person  of  thai 
description."  Report  on  Milbank  for  1823,  p,  4. — The  only 
mode  of  reconciling  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Crawford,  even  in  re* 
lation  to  governors^  with  the  official  attestation  of  these  Rqporta, 
is  to  suppose  that  English  particidariti  upon  this  subject  is  of 
recent  date,  and  that  me  partial  improvements  then  suggested 
for  Milbank,  have  since  been  carried  into  more  genial  practice. 
But  in  regard  to  the  real  keepers  of  the  prisons, — those  to  whom 
the  custody  of  the  convict  is  actually  committed,  those  with  whom 
he  comes  into  contact  and  maintains  a  daily  intercourse — we  have 
the  best  authority  for  believing  that  in  condition,  both  moral  and 
intellectual,  they  are  unsuited  to  the  solemn  responsibilities  of  suck 
a  station. 

Not  exactly  akin  to  this,  but  tending  to  elucidate  the  fondness 
of  our  author  for  balancing  the  possession  of  one  excellency  with 
an  opposite  blemish,  is  his  remark,  that  more  injury  results  from 
the  County  prisons  of  America,  than  benefit  from  her  penitentia- 
ries. This  indeed  may  be  true,  but,  we  presume,  even  the  Com- 
missioner himself,  would  admit  its  applicability  to  the  prisons  of 
England.  The  moral  evils  which  she  has  inflicted  upon  herself 
by  the  toleration  of  existing  abuses  in  her  prison  management,  are 
incalculable;  and  penetrated  with  this  truth,  he  should  have  can- 
didly informed  his  government  that  their  bad  prisons  were  at  once 
hi^ly  disgraceful  and  deeply  detrimental ;  that  while  the  good 
prisons  of  the  Kingdom  were  the  means  of  reforming  a/eii?,  the 
vicious  practices  connived  at  in  others,  spread  corruption  and 
contamination  over  the  many. 

We  shall  not  turn  to  the  County  gaols,  as  they  existed  in  Eng- 
land, prior  to  the  time  of  Howard.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that 
although  the  disclosures  and  criticisms  of  this  philanthropist  led 
to  some  alterations  in  the  original  picture,  and  that  the  gaol  sys- 
tem underwent  the  process  of  retouching  in  1819,  yet  its  expres- 
sion and  lineaments  have  been  preserved  so  as  still  to  present  a 
shocking  and  repulsive  visage.  The  Commissioner  himself  in- 
forms us,  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  seven  County  prisons  in 
England  and  Wales,  sixteen  only  are  gaols,  and  of  these,  but  seven 
admit  of  any  regular  employment  The  provisions  of  the  Gaol  Act, 
passed  in  1819,  in  regard  to  separation  between  the  convicted 
B^od  untried,  and  the  means  of  restraint  upon  all,  are  constantly 
infringed.  To  these  are  added,  in  many  cases,  the  miseries  of 
a  bread  diet,  restricted  in  quantity,  and  the  cruelty  of  retaining 
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lunatics  in  confinement^  after  the^  have  been  acquitted  of  the  im- 
puted oflSences  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  Of  the  separate  pri- 
sons belonging  to  corporate  and  other  jurisdictions,  which  amount 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  number,  sixty-seven  have  no  rule» 

trescribed  for  their  government  and  discipline ;  in  many  the  r^- 
itions  intended  by  the  amended  act,  4  Geo.  4,  are  violated  or 
neglected ;  in  ninety-five,  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  sleep* 
ing  cells ;  in  seven  there  is  no  allowance  of  food  at  all ;  in  most 
no  occupation  whatever  is  pursued ;  in  the  greater  number  the^ 
sick  languish  for  want  of  an  infirmary ;  and  in  many  there  is  no 
effectualseparation  of  the  sexes.  We  shall  not  fatiffue  and  shock 
the  reader  by  referring  to  the  local  prisons  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, the  condition  of  which  is  truly  lamentable  and  deptorable. 
It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Crawford,  accustomed 
to  the  sight  of  such  receptacles,  and  to  the  superlative  depravity 
which  they  display,  would  see  and  represent  our  County  gaols  as 
rather  eligible  places  of  incarceration.  But  no,  not  contented 
with  the  strong  censure  implied  in  th^  remark  which  we  have 
quoted,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  afiirm,  that  he  has  ''  visited  many 
miserable  places  of  confinement,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  witnessed 
such  a  combination  of  wretchedness  and  depravity,  as  is  to  be 
found  in  some  of  the  county  gaols  and  town  prisons  of  the  United 
States."  Bad,  as  it  must  t^  acknowledged,  are  some  of  these 
local  prisons,  in  some  of  the  States,  especially  in  the  newly  set- 
tled and  thinly  populated  neighbourhoods  of  the  west  and  south,  A- 
simple  perusal  of  the  Commissioner's  Report  will  convict  him  of 
having  witnessed  greater  refinement  of  distress,  more  multiform* 
and  disgusting  wickedness,  in  the  loathsome  prisons  of  the  most 
densely  populated  and  oldest  districts  of  his  own  country. 

But  when  in  connexion  with  this  averment,  he  asserts  that  the 
popularity  of  penitentiaries  in  the  United  States,  spring  from  na 
nigher  sentiment  than  a  desire  to  rid  the  community  of  Sie  burthen' 
of  supporting  criminals,  he  manifests  a  plain  intention  either  to 
deny  to  us  ttie  possession  of  any  thing  laudable,  or  to  refer  its 
adoption  to  a  base  and  grovelling  motive. 

^  The  profitable  labours  **  sajB  he,  **  of  the  prisoners,  is  in  fact  the  popular  featore 
in  the  management  of  the  American  penitentiaries ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  ffreat  desire  which  exists,  to  rid  the  community  of  the  burthen  of  support- 
ing  crimmals,  has  occasioned  in  most  of  the  States  the  establishment  of  peniientia. 
ries ;  while  throughout  the  whole  country  this  feeling  has  evidently  given  a  great 
impulse  to  the  progress  of  prison  discipline.  •  •  •  With  the  exception  of 
New  JBngland,  and  Pennsylvania,  I  have  generally  found  that  the  public  approba- 
tion  .in  raerenoe  to  prisons  has  been  measured  not  by  their  permanent  effbots  on ' 
the  moral  character  of  the  liberated  convict,  but  by  the  piri^iU  cf  the  eMMM* « 
meru:' 

Pennsylvania  and  New  England  will  no  doubt  feel  an  excep- 
tion which  casts  so  severe  an  imputation  upon  their  sister  states. 
But  who  were  the  sublimated  spirits  of  England  that  gave  birth  to 
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the  memorable  enactment  of  19  George  IIL7  Hawaid,  iHackstone, 
and  Eden,  were  the  men  who  bore  upon  their  shoulders  that  bur- 
den which  the  nation  at  large  refusea  to  sustain.  These  spirits  ot 
light,  rendered  more  distinguished  by  the  frigid  unconcern  of  their 
countrymen,  met,  in  the  progress  of  this  benevolent  enterprise, 
every  form  of  difficulty  and  discoura^ment  A  period  of  fifteen 
years  was  afterwards  supinely  permitted  to  intervene,  between 
the  passage  of  a  statute,  enacted  at  their  importunity,  and  the 
practical  adoption  of  its  salutary  principles.  It  is  even  probable^ 
that  the  only  prison  which  England  possesses  on  the  plan  of  the 
statute,  would  never  have  been  erected,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
persevering  energy  and  accidental  residence  of  Paul  in  the  County 
of  Gloucester.  A^ry  difficult  would  it  be  to  account  for  the  change 
in  the  popular  feeling  of  Great  Britain,  except  by  ascribing  it  to 
the  stimdus  impart^  by  subsequent  reasoning  in  regard  to  the 

Scuniary  results  of  penitentiaries  judiciously  managed,  and  the 
tsening  of  pauperism  by  their  influence  upon  the  halHts  and 
characters  ot  convicts.  The  purest  and  most  deserving  of  man- 
kind are  not  free  from  the  operation  of  mixed  motives ;  and  Eng- 
land partakes  equally  with  others  in  this  common  infirmity.  But 
it  savours  of  harshness  and  injustice,  when  various  causes,  some 
venal  and  some  more  exalted,  may,  and  probably  do  operate  in 
the  production  of  particular  measures,  that  those  motives  and  in- 
ducemenis  only  should  be  referred  to  which  are  the  least  elevated 
and  laudable. 

In  the  genuine  spirit  of  an  English  tourist,  anxious  to  interpret 
all  appearances  which  admit  of  a  double  construction,  into  evi- 
dences of  social  delinouency,  rather  than  to  maintain  the  philo- 
sophical  bearing  of  an  English  Commissioner,  he  strives  to  account 
for  the  small  number  of  females  in  the  American  prisons.  Having 
treated  of  the  great  proportion  of  crime  which  the  coloured  bears 
to  the  white  population  in  this  countrv,  he  thus  continues;  <*Few 
circumstances  connected  with  this  subject  impress  a  visiter  more 
forcibly  than  the  small  number  of  females  to  be  found  in  the  peni- 
tentiaries of  the  United  States.  In  America  the  white  woman  fills 
a  station  superior  to  that  in  any  other  country.  •  •  •  *  I  fear, 
however,  that  the  criminal  calendars  do  not  convey  a  correct  idea 
of  the  extent  of  crime  among  the  female  population ;  at  least  I 
have  been  assured,  that  from  the  general  sense  which  exists  of  the 
value  of  female  services,  particularly  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
which  have  been  but  recently  settled,  there  prevails  a  strong  in- 
disposition to  prosecute,  especially  if  the  offender  be  not  a  woman 
of  colour.  Magistrates  are  also  reluctant  to  commit  women,'*  dx. 
One  might  suppose,  without  any  great  exertion  of  fancy,  that  this 
attempted  explanation  of  a  fact,  arose  from  the  apprehension,  that 
if  not  thus  accounted  for,  it  might  peradventure  mterfere  with  the 
opposite  descriptions  of  certain  veracious  English  travellers.  Fe* 
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males,  we  believe,  who  commit  crime,  are  treated  in  this  country 
pretty  much  as  they  are  all  over  the  world  They  are,  we  enter- 
tain no  doubt,  unceremoniously  arrested,  and  without  absurd  or 
squeamish  punctilio,  convicted  and  punished.  The  Commissioner 
might  have  seen  enough  in  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  pure, 
unsullied  female  character  is  held,  to  convince  him  that  a  propor- 
tionate dread  of  its  forfeiture,  would  thence  be  produced.  If  female 
deviation  or  obliquity  seldom  occur  in  this  country,  it  only  proves, 
that  considering  the  influence  of  general  sentiment  and  conduct 
upon  the  feminme  character,  vice  cannot  be  pervading  and  utterly 
heartless  in  the  community,  nor  crime  exist  in  its  most  depraved 
and  incorrigible  form. 

Our  author  plays  a  peculiar  part  in  discussing  the  claims  to 
originality  of  the  two  penitentiary  systems  prevailing  in  the  United 
States.  He  refers  both  to  foreign  countries,  and  gratuitously  as- 
signs to  New  York  the  precedence  in  prison  discifuine  over  Penn- 
sylvania ; — a  merit,  which  the  former  state,  to  our  knowledge,  has 
never  asserted.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  has  erroneously  adopted  the 
opinions  of  several  Pennsylvania  writers,  in  ascribing  the  system 
pursued  at  Auburn  to  the  Maison  deforce  of  the  Netherlands.  He 
says,  **  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  and  present 
state  of  prison  discipline  in  Europe,  will  at  once  perceive,  that  the 
plan  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  Auburn  penitentiary,  is 
that  which  has  been,  with  a  few  periods  of  intermission,  for  many 
years  pursused  at  the  Maison  deforce  at  Ghent  The  descriptions 
given  of  that  celebrated  establishment  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Howard 
and  Mr.  Buxton,  strictly  apply  to  the  Auburn  penitentiary."  There 
is  no  such  wonderful  no  veltv  in  the  regulations  of  this  penitentiary, 
as  to  oblige  any  one  to  seek  for  its  origin  in  a  distant  land.  The 
mere  fact  of  its  general  resemblance  to  the  Ghent  prison,  is  not 
evidence  of  its  source.  We  all  know  how  frequently  the  same 
course  of  reflection  is  pursued  between  diflferent  minds;  and  similar 
manners  and  customs  prevail  in  distant  and  almost  incommunica- 
ble regions.  Our  Rittenhouse  believed,  and  with  positive  propriety, 
that  he  was  the  discoverer  of  fluxions,  since  it  was  the  unaided 
production  of  his  own  fine  intellect  But  he  found  that  he  was  not 
^ititled  to  the  honour  of  a  primitive  discovery,  when  afterwards 
informed  that  this  credit  had  lone  before  been  vehemently  con- 
tested in  Europe,  by  Leibnitz  and  Newton.  The  annals  of  litera- 
ture and  science  teem  with  similar  examples.  For  ourselves,  we 
should  want  some  better  and  less  controvertible  evidence  of  pa- 
rentage for  any  art,  system,  or  sentiment,  than  its  general  resem- 
blance to  something  of  an  earlier  origin.  The  derivative  title  of 
the  Auburn  system,  could  be  maintained  with  more  plausibility,  if 
it  could  be  shown  that  the  Maison  de  force  had  been  visited  pre- 
viously to  its  adoption;  that  its  plan  had  been  displayed  or  develop- 
ed; or  that  its  mere  existence  had  been  known  inl^ew  YorL   If 
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the  scheme  be  borrowed  from  Ghent,  the  latter,  with  equal  pro- 
bability, owes  its  origin  to  the  Hospital  of  St  Michael's  at  Rome. 
Of  this  prison  Mr.  Crawford  seems  not  to  be  aware,  and  yet  it  had 
its  commencement  so  long  ago  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  its  management  it  is  identical  with  the  Ghent  institu- 
tion, and  differs  from  it  only  in  this,  that  St.  Michael's  is  confined 
to  juvenile  oiTenders.  It  enforces  silence,  possesses  separate  dor- 
mitories, and  teaches  trades ;  and  each  of  the  latter  is  under  the 
direction  of  its  appropriate  instructor. 

Touching  the  introduction  into  New  York  of  the  Auburn  plan, 
its  history,  which  is  soon  told,  discovers  it  to  be  the  ofispriog  of 
domestic  senius.  Long  prior  to  the  erection  of  that  penitentiaiy. 
New  York  had  a  state  prison  at  Greenwich,  in  which,  since  the 
Year  1797,  various  employments  had  been  constantly  and  profita- 
bly conducted.  The  absence  of  discipline,  and  the  want  of  sepa- 
ration, suggested  the  necessity  of  another  prison,  and  resulted  in 
an  edifice  at  Auburn  for  the  western  division  of  the  state.  This 
prison,  from  1816,  when  it  was  built,  to  1820,  when  a  number  of 
separate  sleeping  cells  was  erected,  had  nothing  remarkable  in 
its  internal  economy.  It  was  at  this  latter  period  that  Auburn  be* 
gan  to  assume  its  present  character  by  a  single  important  varia- 
tion. Trades  and  employments  had  been  for  a  long  time  success- 
M\y  prosecuted,  and  in  1820,  it  received  the  improvement  of  se- 
parate dormitories.  It  only  remained  to  classify  the  prisoners,  at 
trades  and  in  shops,  according  to  the  existing  mode,  to  exhibit 
the  discipline  for  which  it  is  now  distinguished.  From  the  gradual 
manner  in  which  the  improvements  were  ushered  in,  each  suc- 
cessive step  being  only  a  natural  advance  from  that  which  pre- 
ceded it,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  whole  theory  itself,  it  is  palpa- 
ble that  we  are  exclusively  indebted  to  New  York  for  its  inception 
and  maturity.  But  with  great  respect  for  our  official  visiter,  the 
regulations  of  Ghent  and  Auburn  are  variant  in  two  essential  par- 
ticulars. Howard  describes  the  Ghent  prison  as  it  appeared  in 
1784,  and  Buxton  as  in  1818.  Both  these  writers  concur  in  re- 
presenting the  prevalence  there  of  stricter  classification  than  has 
ever  been  enforced  in  the  Auburn  penitentiary.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  lash,  that  great  agent  of  Auburn  discipline,  is  wholly  unknown 
at  the  Maisan  deforce.  We  therefore  arrive  at  the  result,  that  all 
the  credit  of  the  scheme,  superior  in  many  of  its  features,  it  must 
be  admitted,  to  previous  svstems,  is  justly  attributable  to  the  acti- 
vity of  our  sister  state.  But  in  rendering  this  meed  of  justice  to 
New  York,  we  are  not  without  apprehension,  that  some  of  her 
M^orthy  philanthropists,  would  prefer  the  mercv  of  our  silence.  It 
shows  that  she  cannot  esconce  herself  behind  a  hi^h  authori^, 
a  venerable  prototype,  for  the  disgraceful  severity  of  the  whip; — 
that  the  example  of  as  frequent  and  unfeeling  corporal  castigation 
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fls  the  punitory  page  exhibits,  has  been  reserved  for  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  nineteenth  century. 

But  an  elaborate  attempt  is  made  in  this  Report,  to  deprive 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  state  the  other  system  of  penitentiary  dis- 
cipline exists,  of  much  of  the  merit  which  she  has  heretofore 
claimed,  without  dispute,  in  regard  to  the  unsurpassed  excellence 
of  her  early  laws,  and  the  salutary  character  of  her  criminal  in- 
stitutions. In  the  two  passages  which  we  cite,  and  these  are  quoted 
at  large,  in  fairness  to  Mr.  Crawford,  it  wiU  be  perceived  that  a 
deliberate  blow  is  insidiously  aimed  at  the  boasted  supremacy  of 
the  state  over  her  sisters  of  the  Union,  less  with  a  view  to  do  jus- 
tice to  others,  than  to  display  the  unrivalled  and  superlative  merits 
of  England. 

■*  The  merit  of  havingr  been  the  fbtemott  of  the  states  to  mitigate  the  severitj  of 
the  criminal  law,  belong  to  Pennsylvania.  This  important  subject  interested  the 
legislature  so  early  as  m  the  year  1786,  when  the  penalty  of  death  was  abolished 
ftr  the  crimes  of  robbery,  bnrglary,  and  the  offences  against  nature.  The  punish- 
ments substituted  were,  however,  of  a  meet  defective  character,  and  consisted  of 
hard  labour,  publicly  and  disgracefully  imposed.  Ignominy  was  added  to  other 
penalties.  The  heads  of  the  convicts  were  shaved.  They  were  distinguished  by 
a  peculiar  dress,  and  secured  by  iron  chains  and  collars.  Thus  shackled,  they  were 
turned  into  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  where  they  are  described  to  have  conducted 
themselves  so  riotously  as  to  render  it  dangerous  for  the  public  to  approach  them. 
At  niffht  they  returned  to  their  prison,  where  all  descriptions  of  the  male  convicts 
were  herded  together.  It  was  principally  owing  to  the  exertions  of  a  highly  meri- 
toriouB  society,  formed  about  this  period  m  Philadelphia,  that  in  1790  the  law  for 
the  public  employment  of  convicts  was  repealed.  In  the  course  of  that  year,  the 
gaol  in  Walnut  street,  which  had  hitherto  been  used  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners 
of  war,  was  appropriated  to  criminals.  The  sexes  were  separated,  and  the  convicts 
were  employed  in  various  occupations.  The  preamble  to  the  act  for  the  regulation 
of  this  prison,  attributes  the  failure  of  the  previous  laws  for  the  g^ovemment  of  the 
criminals,  to  the  want  of  restraint  within  their  places  of  confinement ;  and  a  hope 
is  expressed,  *  that  the  addition  of  unremitted  solitude  to  laborious  employment,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  effected,  will  contribute  as  much  to  reform  as  to  deter.  To  carry 
this  object  into  effect,  sixteen  separate  cells  for  male,  and  fourteen  fbr  female  con- 
victs,  were  added  to  the  building.  The  erection  of  these  cells,  and  the  introduction 
of  trades,  excited,  sHortly  afterwards,  considerable  attention.  Vbiters,  struck  by 
the  manufacturing  character  of  the  establishment,  and  the  apparent  industry  of  its 
inmates,  luutily  assumed  that  the  ends  of  punishment  were  at  once  accomj^shed ; 
and  the  Walnut  street  prison,  great  as  were  its  defects,  was  pronounced  to  be  a 
model  fbr  general  imitation.  This  impression  derived  strengtn,  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  shortly  after  these  arrangements  had  been  made,  the  number  of  com- 
mitments became  lessened ;  a  fact  which  was  unhesitatinglv  ascribed  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  gaol.  But  what  was  the  nature  of  that  disciplme  ?  In  the  main  body 
of  the  prison,  criminals  of  every  shade  of  ffuilt  were  associated;  nor  could  conver- 
sation  be  restrained  while  they  were  at  work.  The  newly  erected  cells,  fi-om  which 
it  has  been  inferred  that  solitary  confinement  was  enforced,  were  only  six  feet  by 
eight,  and  eight  feet  high ;  they  were  badly  ventilated,  and  so  defectively  arranged 
that  the  convicts  in  the  adjoining  cells  could  communicate  with  ease.  There  was 
no  seclusion ;  and  I  have  been  assured,  by  those  who  have  carefully  investigated 
the  subject,  that  neither  labour  nor  employment  of  any  kind  was  performed  in  those 
cells.  They  were  appropriated  to  the  nunishment  or  the  refractory  only ;  a  state- 
ment  which  is  oonfinned  by  the  fact  of^  there  beinjr  in  the  floor  of  each  cell  an  iron 
staple,  to  which  are  attached  three  short  chains,  &t  the  secure  confinement  of  as 
many  convicts ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  penitentianr  was,  at  any 
period  of  its  history,  less  deterviog  the  oensurae  which  its  own  firiends  have  of  late 
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mwpiringly  bestowed  upon  it  The  prog;re88iTe  advance  of  popolation  in  the  etalBt 
was  attended  with  an  increase  of  crime.  The  district  from  which  convicts  were 
liablef  to  be*  committed  to  the  penitentiary  was  extended,  ontil  at  length  it  became 
so  over-crowded  that  the  free  use  of  the  pardoning  power  was  indispaisable»  in 
order  to  make  room  for  new  commitments.  In  fact,  until  the  erection  of  the  £Iastem 
Penitentiary,  in  1829,  nearly  forty  years  after  the  appropriation  of  Uie  Walnut  street 
prison,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  could  not  be  said  to  possess  a  single  place  of  con- 
finement which  had  the  most  ordinary  pretensions  to  ezcellenoe.  Thai  there  was 
a  diminution  of  crime  in  Philadelphia  in  the  three  years  immediately  fbUowing  the 
^ypropriation  of  the  Walnut  street  penitentiary,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  this  drcum- 
stance  may  be  more  correctly  ascribed  to  other  causes,  than  to  the  effect  of  imprison- 
ment During  the  period  in  question,  the  country  had  become  comparatively  settled, 
and  numbers  who  had  for  some  time  after  the  close  of  the  war  been  thrown  upon  the 
public,  had  found  industrious  occupations  in  distant  states.  The  abolition  of  the  de- 
grading practice  of  employing  criminals  in  the  public  streets,  must  also  have  had  a 
sensible  effect  in  improving  the  morals  of  the  community,  if  the  following  testimony 
of  a  most  respectable  eye-witness  be  not  greatly  over-charged.  'The  directions  of  toe 
law  of  1786,*  says  an  able  writer  of  that  day,  *■  were  soon  found  to  be  productive  of 
the  greatest  evils,  and  had  a  very  opposite  effect  from  what  was  contemplated  by 
the  ftamers  of  the  law.  The  disorders  in  society,  the  robberies,  burglaries,  breaches 
of  prison,  alarms  in  town  and  country,  the  drunkenness,  profanity,  and  indecencies 
of  the  prisoners  in  the  streets,  must  be  in  the  memory  of  most  With  these  disor- 
ders the  number  of  the  criminals  increased  to  such  a  decree  as  to  alarm  the  com- 
munity with  fears  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  place  either  large  or  strong 
enough  to  hold  them.  The  severity  of  the  law,  and  the  dis^ceful  manner  of  ez- 
eeuting  it,  led  to  a  proportionate  degree  of  depravity  and  msensibility,  and  every 
spark  of  morality  appeared  to  be  destroyed.  The  dd  and  hardened  offender  was 
daily  in  the  practice  of  beg^ring,  and  insulting  the  inhabitants,  collecting  crowds 
of  idle  boys,  and  holding  with  them  the  most  improper  and  indecent  conversatfon. 
Thus  diMTacefblly  treated,  and  heated  with  liquor,  tfie  prisoners  meditated  and  ex- 
ecuted phns  of  escape ;  and  when  at  liberty,  their  dntress,  disgrace,  and  fearsy 
prompted  them  to  violent  acts  to  satisfy  the  immediate  demands  of  nature.  Their 
attacks  upon  society  were  well  known  to  be  desperate,  and  to  some  they  i»oved 
fiOaL*** 

The  other  passage  to  which  we  have  referred^  we  likewise 
quote  in  exUnso, 

■*  There  never  was  a  greater  delusion  than  the  opinion  which  has  fi>r  many  years 
mvailed  in  £2ngland,  in  favour  of  the  superiority  of  the  criminal  institutions  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  error  has  doubtless  arisen  from  confounding  the  mitigation  of 
the  penal  law,  which  at  an  early  period  honourably  distinguished  the  legislature  of 
that  state,  with  improvements  in  prison  discipline,  in  the  progress  of  which  New 
York  preceded  it,  and  in  which  Pennsylvania  has  been  considerably  behind  Eng- 
land. The  assertion  has  nevertheless  been  made  by  writers  upon  this  subject,  that 
the  solitary  imprisonment  of  criminals  originated  in  Pennsylvania.  A  mere  refer- 
ence to  diUes  will  show  the  ^lacy  of  this  opinion ;  and  also  prove,  that  so  far  from 
either  the  suggestion  or  the  example  of  this  practice  having  first  occurred  in  Penn- 
sylvania, that  state  has  been  indebted  to  England  for  the  advantage  of  both. 

**  The  first  public  allusion  in  Pennsylvama  to  the  solitary  confinement  of  crimi- 
nals, is  to  be  found  in  an  Address  issued  in  1787  by  *  The  Philadelphia  Society  fiv 
Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  PuUic  Prisons.'  Re&rring  to  the  recent  law,  which 
sentenced  criminals  to  hard  labour,  '  publicly  and  disgraoefiilly  imposed,'  the  com- 
mittee suggest,  that  as  the  good  intended  by  the  measure  had  not  fully  answered, 
*  punishments  by  more  private,  or  even  solitary  labour,  would  more  successfully 
tend  to  reclaim.'  Eleven  years,  however,  prior  to  the  date  of  this  Address,  which, 
it  will  be  observed,  emanates  from  an  association  of  private  individuals,  and  con- 
tains by  no  means  a  strong  recommendation  of  s<ditary  confinement,  the  statute  of 
the  19  George  III.  c.  74,  containing  the  passage  above  recited,  was  enacted  by  the 
&itii^  ParSament  The  same  sentiments  were  reiterated  in  an  Act  passed  six 
years  afUrwards  fi>r  ths  erection  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Glonoesler.    This  prison 
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Odntaiiied  wventy-oiie  oelli  strictly  Bolitexy,  without  anj  meuur  of  ezchufinf  c 
municatioD,  and  in  which  oonvicta  were  confined  at  hard  labour.  It  was  opened  in 
the  early  part  of  1791,  prior,  1  believe,  to  the  erection  of  the  sixteen  cells  n)r  men, 
and  the  fourteen  cells  for  women,  in  the  Walnut  street  prison  (which,  however,  were 
in  no  respect  solitary,  and  in  which  no  labour  was  ever  performed) ;  and  it  is  a  fact 
worthy  (^  notice,  that  at  the  time,  or  within  a  few  months  of  the  period,  when  the 
solitary  system  at  Gloucester  was  in  operation,  criminals  were  actually  worked  in 
gangs,  with  iron  collars  round  their  necks,  and  chains  upon  their  persons,  in  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  singular  to  find,  that  those  who  ascribe  so  much  ex- 
oellence  to  the  Walnut  street  prison  in  its  eailiest  days,  and  who  have  seriously  des^- 
oated  its  management  the  *  ancient  Pennsylvania  system,'  should  in  1828  have  re. 
conmiended  for  the  government  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  a  plan  entirely  di£for- 
ent  fVom  that  which  it  is  alleged  was  enforced  in  Walnut  street  pison ;  namely, 
wditary  coi^nement  without  labour.  In  the  penal  law  of  1794,  me  words  *  peni- 
tentiary houses'  occur,  the  phrase  being  evidently  borrowed  firom  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  in  EngUnd  in  1776." 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Crawford  is  not  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  penal  jurisprudence  in  Pennsylvania,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  subject  of  criminal  law  interesting  the  legislature  **  so  early  as 
the  year  1786."  Upwards  of  a  century  before,  that  is  in  1682,  the 
benevolent  Founder  blotted  from  the  statute  book  the  punishment 
of  death,  for  every  offence  but  murder.  But  he  not  only  mitigat- 
ed the  sanguinary  rigour  of  the  English  penalties,  but  he  saw,  at 
that  early  day,  the  necessity  of  reform  in  tne  prison  establishments. 
Indeed  one  is  the  necessary  precursor  of  the  other.  When  almost 
every  offender  is  delivered  to  tne  executioner,  impn^onmcw/  becomes 
temporary,  and  its  mode  of  subordinate  importance.  But  when 
the  policy  of  the  law  is  to  preserve  and  reclaim,  not  to  ruin  and 
destroy,  then  it  is  that  prisons  are  of  the  last  consequence  for  the 
protection  of  the  innocent,  and  the  restoration  of  the  guilty.  "The 
inffiction  of  death,"  says  Bradford,  in  his  Inquiry,  "  supposes  the 
incorrigibility  of  the  criminal"  As  an  incident  therefore  to  this 
lenient  code,  Penn  judiciously  declared  in  his  Great  Law,  "  that 
all  prisons  shall  be  toork-houses  for  felons,  thieves,  vagrants,  and 
loose,  abusive,  and  idle  persons,"  and  that  "  gaolers  shall  not  op- 
press their  prisoners,  and  all  prisons  shall  be  free,  as  to  room,** 
&c.  For  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  between  debtors  and  fe- 
lons, who,  in  England,  were  not  onlv  thrown  into  the  same  dis- 
gusting receptacle,  but  subjected  to  the  same  inhuman  treatment, 
he  made  the  following  provision ;  "  All  prisoners  shall  have  liber- 
ty to  provide  themselves  bedding,  food  and  other  necessaries  dur- 
ing their  imprisonment,  except  such  whose  punishment  by  law 
wHl  not  admit  of  that  liberty."  From  the  year  1682  to  the  death 
of  William  Penn,  in  1718,  this  humane  system  of  penalties  was  in 
operation,  and  during  that  memorable  period  the  behests  of  the 
sreat  lawgiver  were  obeyed,  that  prisons  should  be  work-houses: 
for  criminals.  Upon  the  rescision  of  this  code  by  the  mother 
country,  and  the  substitution  of  her  own  vindictive  policy  in  the 
punishment  of  crime,  the  regard  which  had  been  bestowed  upon, 
prisons,  began  visibly  to  subside.    The  early  feelings  on  this  sab> 
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iect  were  not  revivei}  or  exhibitedi  until  the  tennination  of  the 
English  rule  in  this  country.  The  year  which  proclaimed  the 
Independence  of  the  Union,  was  that  which  witnessed  the  first 
Constitution  of  Pennsylvania.  The  injunction  contained  in  that 
instrument,  that  "punishments  shall  be  less  sanguinary  and  more 
proportioned  to  onences,**  was  partially  complied  wim,  ten  years 
after,  by  th^  cited  act  of  1786.  Thus,  we  perceive,  that  with 
reference  to  criminal  law,  the  originality  of  its  mitigation  be- 
longs to  Pennsylvania,  who,  so  far  from  receiving  assistance,  was 
<Urectly  thwarted  and  impeded  by  England ;  that  prisons  were 
declared  to  be,  and  actually  employed  as  work-bousesy  long  before 
the  idea  was  adopted  in  the  mother  country.  It  is  plain  too  that 
the  neglect  of  prisons  between  1718  and  1786,  was  owing  partly 
to  the  embarrassments  of  a  bloody  code,  e^nd  partly  to  the  convul- 
sions incident  to  a  revolution.  The  idea  ot  making  a  prison  a 
wark'hause,  did  not  originate  in  principles  or  precedents  derived 
from  England.  Penn's  own  bitter  experience  of  the  horrors  <rf 
English  prisons  had  excited  his  sensibility  for  their  hapless  in- 
mates ;  and  his  travels  in  Holland  had  furnished  bis  mind  with 
plans  of  renovation  which  were  at  once  reduced  to  practice  upoo 
assuming  the  government  of  a  colony. 

Having  very  briefly  traced  our  penal  history  up  to  that  era  at 
which  Mr.  Crawford  siqpposes  it  to  begin,  we  come  now  to  con- 
sider those  claims  to  priority  in  prison  discipline,  which  he  prefers 
for  England.  Before  entering  upon  this  topic,  we  may  premise^ 
that  it  cannot,  at  best,  be  a  very  philosophicsil  discussion,  since 
solitary  confinement  is  an  obvious  conception,  and  existed  in  prac- 
tice long  before  it  was  the  subject  of  legislation  in  either  country. 
But  the  questions  raised  here  by  Mr.  Crawford,  are,  whether  Eng- 
la^  did  not  suggest  to  this  country  the  theory  of  solitude  in  its 
application  to  criminals,  and  whether  it  was  not,  in  fact,  first  ex- 
emplified ^1  practice  in  that  Kingdom.  These  are  the  real  issues 
between  us,  for  no  one  has  ever  contended  that  the  statute  19 
Qea  3,  which  was  passed  before  our  Independence  was  acknow- 
ledgedy  was  not  unavoidably  previous  to  all  legislation  here. 

Unless  our  chronology  be  erroneous,  the  Report  has  committed 
a  blander  in  placing  the  act,  19  Geo.  3,  in  the  year  1776.  Georfpa 
3rd,  asc^iuied  the  Uirone  in  1760,  and  the  nineteenth  year  of  ma 
reim  occurred  in  the  year  1779,  which,  beyond  doubt,  is  the  ao* 
tual  date  of  that  celebrated  statute.  It  likewise  places  the  com- 
mencement of  the  solitary  system  at  Gloucester  in  the  year  1791, 
which*  we  think,  will  turn  out  to  be  an  anachronism,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability, a  consequence  oi  the  mistake  which  he  had  committed 
in  regard  to  the  statute  itself.  We  perceive  that  Howard  in  his 
work  on  Lazarettos,  states  that  the  old  edifice  was  dempIisMr 
and  the  new  one  in  progress,  in  the  year  1789.  Mr.  G.  W.  Smith, 
i^  his  valu«able  essays  uppn  this  subject,  fixe^  the  opening  of  the 
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Glouoegter  pemtentiary  in  the  yefir  1798,  probably  iroon  the  au- 
thority of  iDformation  obtained  at  the  prison  itself.  The  Report 
of  the  Committee  upon  the  penitentiary  at  Miibank,  printed  in 
1823,  in  speaking  of  the  act,  19  Geo.  3,  says,  that  **  no  measures 
were  taken  to  carry  that  act  into  execution  until  the  year  1794.'* 
We  may  safely  assume  that  the  prison  was  not  cnened  until  1798 
or  1794 ;  and  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  the  plan  was  not  that 
of  strict  solitary  confinement,  for  four  years  after  it  commenced 
its  operations.  In^  the  year  1787,  "the  Pennsylvania  Society  for 
alleviating  the  miseries  of  public  prisons,"  declared  their  convic- 
tion that  punishn^ent  by  solitary  labour  would  tend  to  reclama* 
tion;  and  that  the  continuance  of  certain  abuses  would  prevent 
*«  those  useful  reflections  which  might  be  produced  by  solitary  la^ 
bour  and  strict  temperance.'*  It  was  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  1790 
that  the  public  empk>yment  of  the  criminals,  authorized  in  1786,. 
was  abolished,  and  that  the  thirty  cells  were  erected  in  the  Wal- 
nut Street  prison.  If  Pennsylvania  be  indebted  to  England  for 
the  hint  of  forming  these  thirty  solitary  cells,  she  must  have  a 
more  remote,  if  not  venerable  authority  for  the  penal  mitiga-' 
tions  and  vuhUc  labour  of  the  criminals,  introduced  by  the  act 
of  1786.  Herodotus  informs  us  that  one  Sabaco,  King  of  Egypt, 
changed  the  penalty  of  death,  whenever  any  of  his  subjects  became 
obnoxious  to  that  punishment,  and  condemned  them  to  work  in  the 
iaum  in  chains.  We  are  told  that  Sabaco,  by  the  labour  of  these 
convicts,  raised  many  mounts  and  made  many  commodious  ca- 
nals. We  repeat,  that  it  is  quite  as  probable,  the  l^slature  of 
Pennsylvania  nad  the  exaniple  of  Sabaco  before  them  for  imita-* 
tion  in  1786,  as  that  of  19  Geo.  3,  when  they  enacted  the  law  of 
1790.  The  notion  as  to  one,  is  not  more  preposterous  than  the 
other.  But  our  author  supposes  that  the  occurrence  of  the  phrase, 
^  penitentiary  houses,"  in  our  act  of  1794,  furnishes  substantial 
and  plenary  evidence  that  it  was  borrowed  from  the  act  of  the 
English  Parliament  It  will  be  recollected  that  solitary  confine^ 
ment  was  not  introduced  into  Pennsylvania  by  that  act  of  Assem- 
bly, but  by  the  antecedent  one  of  1790.  The  phrase,  as  it  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  several  treatises  by  Howard,  was  no 
doubt  employed  in  the  statute  at  his  suggestion ;  and  from  him  it 
may  have  been  derived  to  us,  after  the  appearance  of  his  works 
in  this  country.  It  is  altogether  improbable  that  the  Act,  19  6eo» 
3,  had  travelled  to  Pennsylvania  for  a  long  interval  after  its  enact* 
ment  A  knowledge  of  its  existence  at  the  time  of  its  passage^ 
was  circumscribed  by  the  revolutionary  war,  and  subseauently 
l^y  its  own  oblivious  fate.  It  was  a  mere  Parliamentary  oictum^ 
prompted  by  a  few  wise  and  benevolent  men,  in  which  the  nation 
iM  large  haa  no  sympathetic  participation.  It  slept  upon  the  statute* 
book  until  a  subsequent  act  called  it  from  its  slumbers.  No  real 
vitality  was  imparted  to  its  principles  until  the  erection  of  the 
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seventy-one  cells  at  Gloucester  in  1798  or  1794;  and  long  anterior 
to  this  period,  the  thirty  cells  of  Walnut  Street  had  established  in 
Pennsylvania  the  effects  of  solitary  labour  as  a  determent  to  crime 
and  a  means  of  reform. 

But  it  is  asserted  that  the  cells  of  Walnut  street  were  a]^ropriat- 
ed  to  the  refractory  only;  that  in  them  there  viras  neither  labour 
nor  occupation ;  and  that  the  whole  economy  of  the  prisons  of  the 
state,  up  to  the  erection  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  was  defective 
in  the  extreme.  We  have  already  demonstrated  to  what  causes 
was  owing  the  discontinuance  of  the  ancient  8}rstem  of  Pennsyl- 
vania prisons.  And  we  may  observe,  in  passing,  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  Mr.  Crawford,  that  we  refer  here  to  that  system  of  labour 
and  classification  which  is  "  ancient "  enough  to  be  coeval  with 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania ;  to  that  system  which  Penn  created, 
and  which,  together  with  his  benevolent  scale  of  punishments,  fell 
a  victim  to  the  Draconian  sphit  of  the  mother  country.  This  ex- 
cellent system,  which  had  oeen  long  neglected  or  disused,  and 
which,  from  the  dominion  of  a  spirit  of  innovation,  had  been  ex- 
changed in  1786  for  an  opposite  and  erroneous  scheme,  was  re- 
vived in  1790,  when  the  Walnut  street  prison  was  first  appropri- 
ated to  convicts.  It  is  only  necessary  to  scan  the  provisions  of  the 
latter  statute  to  be  convinced  of  the  errors  and  misconceptions  of 
Mr.  Crawford  in  regard  to  the  original  destination  of  these  places 
of  confinement  Ik  alleges  that  the  cells  were  places  of  total 
idleness  and  for  the  refractory  only ;  while  we  assert,  under  the 
authority  of  the  act  itself,  that  they  were  intended  for  the  punish- 
ment of  atrocious  offences,  and  that  occupation  and  solitude  were 
the  primary  objects  of  the  legislature. 

It  is  stated  in  the  preamble  that  previous  laws  had  failed  of 
success,  ''from  the  communication  wUh  each  other  not  being  sufli- 
ciently  restrained  within  the  places  of  confinement,''  and  then  it 
is  hoped,  that  ''the  addition  of  unremitted  solitude  to  laborious 
employment^  as  far  as  it  can  be  effected,  will  contribute  as  much 
to  reform  as  to  deter."  The  design  of  the  act  is  here  explicitly 
announced,  and  prepares  us  for  the  provision  contained  in  tlie 
13thsection,  which  declares  that  the  different  descriptions  of  offend- 
ers "  shall  be  kept  separate  and  apart  from  each  other^  if  the  na- 
ture of  such  employment  will  admit  thereof;  and  where  the  nature 
of  such  employment  requires  two  or  more  to  work  together,  the 
keeper  of  the  said  gaol,  or  one  of  his  deputies,  shall,  if  possible,  be 
constantly  present"  The  fact  of  there  being  "in  each  cell  an  iron 
staple  to  wnich  three  chains  were  attached,"  should  not  have  mis- 
led the  conclusions  of  the  Commissioner.  Competent  inquiry  would 
have  informed  him,  that  these  cells  had  undergone  alterations  in  their 
construction  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  establishment  But 
these  peculiarities,  whenever  made,  did  not  render  the  idleness  of 
the  prisoners  inevitable;  and  it  is  a  fact,  well  attested  by  living 
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witnesses,  that  regular  emfkymenU  though  not  hard  labour,  was, 
during  the  early  periods  of  the  prison,  required  and  pursued  in 
practice.  Thus  it  appears  that  employment  and  solitude  were 
intended  to  form  a  part  of  the  sentence  of  each  offender;  that  tasks 
were  imposed ; — and  we  know,  upon  good  authority,*  that  many 
prisoners  passed  the  whole  period  of  their  sentences  in  these  soli- 
tary apartments.  The  penalty  prescribed  for  violations  of  prison 
law,  or,  in  the  language  of  our  author,  for  the  punishment  of  the 
refractory^  is,  by  the  21st  section,  ^'confinement  to  darkened  cells  on 
bread  and  water.^^  And  here  we  may  advert  to  that  provision 
of  the  law  of  1790,  which  might  before  have  been  referred  to,  in 
relation  to  County  gaols.  The  act  was  obviously  designed  to  ex- 
tend the  system  of  classification,  labour,  and  solitude,  over  the 
state ;  the  28th  section  declaring  its  prevalence  in  each  County 
desirable,  for  the  sake  of  "  uniformity  of  punishment"  Notwith- 
standing, however,  this  judicious  and  excellent  provision,  the  Coun- 
ty gaols  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the  sparseness  of  population  in 
many  of  the  counties,  and  the  indifference  of  others,  have  remain- 
ed, it  must  be  owned,  almost  untouched  bv  improvement  A 
faithful  exposition  of  facts  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  induce  the  appli- 
cation of  an  appropriate  remedy.  Enlightened  legislation  has  be- 
gun, and  a  massive  and  elegant  structure  upon  the  principle  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  is  already  the  receptacle  of  convicts  for  the 
County  of  Philadelphia,  f 

The  plan  pursued  in  the  Walnut  Street  prison,  was  favourable 
in  its  effects  upon  society,  so  long  as  the  state  of  the  building  ad- 
mitted of  classification  and  solitude.  But  the  act  of  1794  rendered 
it  the  receptacle  of  a  numerous  class  of  offenders,  chiefly  felons, 
from  every  part  of  the  state.  The  prison  soon  became  crowded, 
and  the  ori^nal  discipline  could  no  longer  be  enforced.  Commit- 
ments contmued  to  grow  less  until  this  density  occurred;  but 
when  from  this  cause  neither  separation  nor  classification  was 
practicable,  they  increased  to  an  alarming  accumulation.  From 
the  number  seventy-four,  which  was  the  annual  average  of 
convictions  fron  1790  to  1794,  the  number  augmented  to  three 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  which  was  the  yearly  ntedium  from  1815 
to  1820.  During  the  three  years  prior  to  1790,  which,  it  will  be 
recollected,  was  the  era  of  introducing  solitary  confinement,  the 
mean  proportion  of  convictions  was  one  hundred  and  nine.  It  is 
thus  apparent,  if  criminal  statistics  be  entitled  to  any  regard,  that 
the  efficacy  of  solitude  was  established  by  a  continued  diminution 

*See  Reply  to  two  Letters  of  William  Roicoe,  &c.  by  Roberts  Vftux;  and  A 
Defence,  &c.  by  6.  W.  Smith. 

t  The  prisoners  were  removed  from  Walnut  Street  to  this  penitentiary  in  Sep- 
tember, 1835.  It  has  a  front  of  310  feet,  extends  in  depth  525  feet,  and  contains 
408  cells,  9  feet  wide,  13  feet  long,  and  9  ftet  high.  The  material  is  granite,  and 
Myle  of  arohitectore,  tho  owtaOated  gothic 
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of  convictions  so  long  as  the  condition  of  the  prison  permitted  the 
application  of  the  principle.  The  Prison  Society  and  the  Inspectors, 
in  their  frequent  Memorials  to  the  legislature,  urse,  with  much 
cogency,  that  the  moral  benefit  of  prisoners  had  always  been  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  degree  of  separation,  and  that  in  the  eariy 
history  oi  the  Walnut  Street  prison,  this  benefit  was  most  striking- 
ly exemplified. 

It  is  rather  a  late  discovery  of  Mr.  Crawford  that  the  Walnut 
street  prison,  on  the  original  plan,  was  more  corrupting  thaA  be- 
neficial. Its  crowded  condition,  rendered  so  by  the  act  of  17M, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  early  stage  of  its  operations^ 
when  fewer  inmates  permitted  a  fairer  trial,  and  when,  notwith* 
standing  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  each  successive  year 
bore  testimony  to  its  reformatory  efiects.  Long  before  the  !Ea0l- 
em  Penitentiary  was  completed,  this  prison  attracted  the  notice* 
of  intelligent  foreigners,  and  very  high  encomiums  were  pn^ 
Bounced  upon  its  system  and  management.  A  Report  of  the 
Managing  Committee  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  BrideweB  at 
Glasgow^  made  in  the  year  1825,  acknowledges,  in  emphatic  termSr 
the  value  of  the  example  furnished  by  the  Pennsylvania  prisons^ 
Similar  sentiments  were  expressed  by  Roscoe  and  others,  undier 
circumstances  which  render  valuable  the  expression  of  such  an 
opinion.  Where  then  is  the  surprise,  that  "  more  than  an  ordinary 
degree  of  excellence"  should  oe  ascribed  to  the  Walnut  street 
prison,  and  where  the  incongruity  of  being  favourable  to  the  plan 
which  was  ultimately  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  Eastern* 
Penitentiary?  Touching  the  latter  intimation,  that  sentiments 
were  expressed,  or  recommendations  offered  in  favour  of  "solitary 
confinement  withovi  labour,"  as  it  is  not  pi'etended  that  they  were 
insincere,  so  it  proves  nothing,  except  that  various  theories  were 
broached,  and  that  some  which  were  found,  upon  closer  examina- 
tion to  be  untenable,  were  properly  abandoned.  The  premises, 
we  think,  justify  the  remark,  that  Mr.  Crawford  must  stand  promi* 
nent,  as  the  first  author,  either  domestic  or  foreign,  who  has  ven- 
tured to  undermine  the  fair  fame  of  Pennsylvania  in  regard  to  her 
early  and  unceasing  devotion  to  this  department  of  philanthropy. 
The  impediments  of  an  infant  country,  and  of  a  sparse  and  m 
many  districts  a  needy  population,  are  quite  competent  to  check 
the  impulses  of  benevolence  on  a  topic  which  has  hitherto  required 
for  its  advancement  all  the  incentives  of  populous  redundancy,  and 
all  the  aids  of  overflowing  cotfers* 

But  erroneous  as  this  Report  undoubtedly  is,  historically  con- 
sidered, and  though  between  England  and  this  country  it  is  par- 
tial in  the  extreme,  yet  on  the  questions  of  solitary  confinement, 
the  pardoning  power,  and  the  certainty  and  graduation  of  punish- 
ments, we  hall  it  as  an  able  champion,  an  opportune  and  welcome 
auxiliary.    On  all  these  it  maintains^  doetrines;  and  strikes  oat 
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fights,  which  may  confer  important  benefits  upon  Europe.  In  tho 
long  array  of  abuses  which  it  enumerates,  and  proposes  to  cor- 
rect, we  have  to  ofier  only  a  single  exception.  He  has  omitted 
to  suggest  a  repeal  of  all  the  obs^ete  penal  laws  of  the  kingdom. 
That  mese  are  numerous,  that  they  have  been  insensibly  accumiK 
kting  through  a  long  succession  of  centuries,  no  one  will  deny 
who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  character  of  past  ages,  or  the 
history  of  English  jurisprudence.  The  effects,  impolicy,  and  ii^ 
justice  of  the  continuance  of  such  laws  on  the  statute-book,  are 
so  eloquently  and  truly  depicted  by  Mr.  Livingston  in  his  admira-' 
ble  "  System  of  Penal  Law  for  the  State  of  Louisiana,"  that  we 
may  be  excused  for  making  two  brief  extracts  from  that  perform- 
ance. Afier  pointing  out  many  examples  of  forsotten  or  abandon^* 
ed  law,  in  this  Spanish  Code,  he  thus  continues  his  appeal  for  their 
formal  abolition 

**  Let  me  teH  thoM  incredolous  apoftiei  who  will  not  believe  that  a  atroire  has 
been  inflicted  until  they  can  lay  a  finger  on  the  wound,  or  that  what  haa  been  dead 
may  be  revived,  until  with  their  eyes  they  behold  the  leaurreotion— let  mo  tell  them, 
that  such  revival  of  dead  and  obsolete  laws  requires  no  miraculoua  power  to  effect ; 
that  a  weak,  an  ignorant,  or  a  conceited  magistrate,  is  sufficient  for  the  operation ; 
that  it  has  aetoal^  happened,  and  that  by  auoh  agency,  one  of  the  worst,  the  raoet 
inhuman  and  arbitrary  of  all  those  ancient  laws,  baa  been  executed  under  our  free 
and  enlightened  government  In  a  remote  parish  of  the  then  territory  (of  Louisiana) 
a  human  beinf  was,  for  I  know  not  what  ciime,  by  the  sentence  of  a  magistrate, 
condemned  tohe  hwned  alive  ;  that  the  sentence  was  executed  in  his  presence,  and 
that  there  waa  no  law  passed  by  the  government  of  the  territory  anthoriBiig  sooh 
punishment.  It  is  true,  that  a  law  of  opain  directs  that  the  slave  ahAU  be  punished 
with  more  cruelty  than  the  freeman,  and  the  commoner  than  the  nobleman.  But 
the  only  law  I  have  been  able  to  discover  for  using  this  inhuman  punishment,  makes 
BO  diatinotion.  It  permits  the  judge,  in  every  capital  case,  to  designate  the  punislw 
ment  It  may  be,  at  his  discretion,  either  decapitation  with  the  sword  (for  the  statute- 
book,  with  great  humanity,  forbids  the  saw  or  the  reaping-hook,)  or  it  may  be  by 
homing,  or  Iiansing,  or  caating  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  Our  judge,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  discretion  thus  humanely  ^ven  to  him,  chose  the  fire  and  the  fkg. 
got,  and  afterwards  showed  where  the  wnthings  of  agony  had  forced  the  chain  of 
his  victim  into  the  bark  of  the  tree  Uiat  served  for  the  stake.  No  name  is  mentioa- 
ed,  for  death  has  removed  the  magistrate  from  the  reach  of  justification  or  censure, 
hat  having  strong  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  its  bearing  being  so  immediate  on  the 
•ul^ect  ofthe  repmt,  I  shonld  have  been  culpable  in  snppreasing,  however  reluctant 
I  might  be  to  mention  it.**  »•»»»*«  Indeed  there  is  scarcely  a  greater 
reprmch  to  the  jurisprudence  of  a  nation,  than  the  existence  of  db$olete  latos ;  that 
ia  to  aay,  laws  that  are  none — ^laws  that  are  no  rule  to  guide  our  actions,  because 
Ihej  are  unknown  to,  or  fiirgotten  by  those  vpon  whom  they  are  to  operate ;  but 
which  may  yet  be  used  to  punish  them  fi>r  contravention,  because  they  are  knows 
and  remembered  by  those  who  are  empowered  to  enforce  them,  whenever  the  malice 
of  a  prosecutor,  or  the  ignorance,  corruption,  or  party-feeling  of  a  judge,  may  in- 
duce him  to  draw  the  rwty  sword  from  its  scabbard.  To  apply  this  to  oar  ease, 
aa  has  been  seen, 

*  We  have  strict  statutes,  and  most  biting  laws, 
Which  fbr  these  nineteen  years  we  haTe  let  sleep  ;* 

atatntea  of  such  number  and  variety,  that  there  is  not  a  state  or  conditioB  in  Ufa 
that  cannot  be  affected  by  them ;  not  a  man  in  the  oommunlty  that  has  not  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  penaltiee  of  some  of  them.  Let  the  long  but  imperfect  list 
I  have  given  be  perused,  and  where  ia  he  who  can  aay  that  someof  his  aataona  may 
VOL.  XVIII. — wa  36  60 
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not  be  brought  within  the  purview  of  one  or  more  of  the  loose  and  enUmg^ing  defi- 
nitions  contained  in  those  laws?" — Livingstones  Penal  LaWy  pp.  72,  73. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  two  systems  of  penitentiary  discipline 
which  divide  this  country,  we  mean  the  plan  at  Auburn  and  that 
pursued  at  Philadelphia,  the  Commissioner  gives  a  decided  prefer- 
ence to  the  latter.  In  this  preference  he  concurs  with  the  respect- 
able Commission  from  Lower  Canada,  whose  report  was  pub- 
lished in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year.  We  shall  not  institute 
an  extended  comparison  between  the  two  systems,  but  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  what  is  only  attempted  at  Auburn  and  the  prisons 
conducted  upon  that  principle,  is  actually  accomplished  in  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia.  The  nearest  approach  to 
solitude  is  made,  of  which  association  is  capable,  in  restraining 
the  vision  and  the  tongue.  By  that  very  restraint  upon  intercourse, 
the  plan  is  admitted  to  be  imperfect,  unless  it  can  be  rendered  sac- 
cessful.  Is  it  not  now  conceded,  at  all  the  Penitentiaries  upon  the 
plan  of  Auburn,  except  only  at  the  one  which  bears  that  name^  that 
notwithstanding  the  pretended  efficacy  of  the  lash,  and  the  utmost 
rigour  in  its  infliction,  the  entire  prevention  of  intercourse  is  im- 
possible ?  Waiving  this,  however,  if  we  had  no  other  objection  to 
associated  labour  than  that  the  prisoners  become  personally  known 
to  each  other,  our  opinion  would  be  decidedly  against  it  In  the 
Sing  Sing  Penitentiary  there  are  about  eight  hundred  prisoners. 
To  what  region  could  the  discharged  convict  fly,  where,  and  an- 
der  what  giiise  could  he  hide  himself,  to  be  secure  from  discovery 
and  recognition  ?  The  propensity  of  the  hardened  veteran  in  crime 
to  follow  and  persecute  his  prison  associates,  is  matter  of  noto- 
riety. The  man  in  whose  heart  virtuous  feelings  and  good  resolu- 
tions might  be  excited,  has  to  encounter  the  publicity  of  his  infamy, 
and  the  terrors  of  an  old  associate,  who,  at  any  time,  at  any  dis- 
tance, or  in  any  situation,  might  blast  his  character  and  ruin  his 
hopes.  Solitude  shuts  out  the  possibility  of  these,  and  screens  him 
from  that  public  ignominy  which  follows  the  commission  of  crimi- 
nal deeds.  Upon  enlargement  from  prison,  aided  by  discreet 
counsel,  and  fortified  by  long  communion  with  himself,  he  has  no 
obstacle  to  meet  in  the  path  of  honour,  propriety,  and  virtue.  We 
must  here  be  allowed  to  quote  the  Commissioner's  own  language 
as  to  the  course  pursued  on  the  admission  of  a  convict  to  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary ;  the  general  arrangements  of  that  excellent 
establishment ;  and  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  systems. 

'*  On  the  admission  of  a  convict,"  says  Mr.  Crawford,  "he  is  taken  mto  an  office 
at  the  entrance  of  the  penitentiary  and  subjected  to  the  usual  course  of  examination. 
His  person  is  cleansed  and  he  is  clothed  in  an  uniform.  He  is  then  blindfolded  and 
conducted  to  his  cell.  On  his  way  thither  he  is  for  a  short  time  detained  in  the 
obeervatory,  where  he  is  admonished  by  the  warden,  as  to  the  necessity  of  implicit 
obedience  to  the  regulations.  On  arriving  in  his  cell  the  hood  is  removed,  and  he 
ii  left  alone.  There  he  may  remain  for  years,  perhaps  for  life,  without  teeing  any 
human  being  but  the  inspectors,  the  warden  and  his  officers,  and  perhapa  oceaaon* 
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«1]j  one  of  the  official  Tinten  of  the  prison.  For  the  first  day  or  two  the  oonviet 
is  not  allowed  to  have  even  a  Bible,  nor  is  any  employment  given  to  him  for  at 
least  a  week,  a  period  during  which  he  is  the  object  of  the  warden's  special  obser- 
Tation.  The  prisoner  soon  petitions  for  an  occupation.  It  is  not  however  until 
soHtude  appears  to  have  efiectually  subdued  him,  that  employment  of  any  kind  is 
introduced  into  his  cell.  Under  such  circumstances  labour  is  regarded  as  a  great 
alleviation ;  and  such  is  the  industry  manifested,  that  with  few  exceptions  has  it 
been  necessary  to  assign  tasks.**  ♦»»♦••  No  person  but  an  official  visiter 
can  have  any  communication  with  a  prisoner,  unless  under  special  circumstanoes ; 
nor  is  a  visiter  permitted  to  deliver  to  or  receive  from  a  convict  any  letter  or  mes- 
sage, or  to  supply  him  with  any  article,  under  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars. 
Such  are  the  general  arrangements  of  this  penitentiary.  There  are,  however,  devi- 
ations from  the  rules  which  I  have  described,  in  relation  to  convicts  who  are  em- 
ployed at  trades,  which  cannot  conveniently  be  carried  on  in  a  cell.  Those  who 
are  employed  as  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  &c.  are  allowed  to  leave  their  eclls  and 
work  separately  in  small  shops  in  which  they  are  locked  up,  or  they  are  associated  in 
such  cases  with  an  artificer  not  a  prisoner;  but  the  greatest  care  is  observed  both  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  woYk,  and  when  going  to  and  returning  from  the  shops,  to  prevent 
any  one  convict  fi>om  seeing  another.**  »  *  »  ♦  *<The  prison  (Auburn)  has  through- 
out a  very  imposing  appearance.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  its  ultimate 
influence  upon  the  character  of  the  convict,  nothing  can  be  more  complete  tlian  the 
vigour  and  promptitude  with  which  its  several  regulations  are  carried  into  execu- 
tioo.  Silence  is  unquestionably  a  moral  agent  of  great  value  in  the  government  of 
prisons.  It  ojperates  as  a  restraint,  and  is  extremely  favourable  to  habits  of  obedi- 
ence, thoughtmlness,  and  industry.  Yet  the  effects  of  the  Auburn  Penitentiary, 
notwithstanding  the  order  and  regularity  with  which  its  discipline  is  enforced,  have, 
I  am  persuaded,  been  greatly  over-rated.  Its  advocates  maintain  that  the  mental 
Mclusion  at  Auburn  is  complete,  and  that  the  main  objects  of  solitude  are  in  fact 
accomplished.  But  vigilant  as  are  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  communica- 
tion, the  prisoners  do  hold  intercourse  by  signs  and  whispers.  For  this  there  are 
at  times  opportunities  both  in  the  work-shops  and  when  marching  in  close  files. 
That  such  is  the  fact,  I  have  been  assured  by  those  who  have  been  the  inmates  of 
this  penitentiary. 

"  This  intercourse,  however  slight  and  occasional,  materially  contributes  to  de- 
stroy that  feeling  of  loneliness,  which  is  the  greatest  of  all  moral  punishments,  and 
which  absolute  and  unremitted  sedusion  cannot  fail  to  inspire.  It  is  stated  in  an 
official  report  to  the  legislature,  *  that  even  under  the  admirable  discipline  of  Au- 
burn, we,  (the  Commissioners,)  have  seen,  within  a  few  weeks  past,  notes  written  on 
pieces  of  leather,  tending  to  insurrection.  So  far  as  they  can  safely  venture,  they,  the 
prisoners,  will  be  found  talking,  laughing,  singing,  whistling,  altercating  and  quar- 
relling with  each  other,  and  with  the  officers.  They  will  idle  away  their  time  in 
gazing  at  spectators,  and  waste  or  destroy  the  stock  they  work  upon.*  *  If,*  add 
le  Commissioners;'  *  instead  of  being  repressed  by  a  blow,  the  usual  irregularities 
of  prisoners  were  to  be  reported  for  investigation,  we  are  satisfied  that  endless  liti- 
gations before  the  inspectors  would  ensue,  requiring  thereby  their  constant  attend- 
ance at  the  prison.*  In  tlie  permanent  good  effects  which  this  discipline  is  alleged 
to  produce,  I  have  no  faith.  It  is  true  that  the  dominion  of  the  lash  produces  in- 
stantaneous and  unqualified  submission,  but  this  obedience  is  but  of  a  temporary 
nature.  It  imparts  no  valuable  feeling,  and  presents  no  motive  that  is  calculated  to 
deter  eventually  from  the  commission  of  crime  and  amend  the  moral  character.  In 
the  year  1828,  the  superintendent  of  tliis  penitentiary  published  a  work  in  which  he 
gave  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  convicts,  four-fifUis  of  whom  were  stated  on 
their  liberation  to  have  become  honest  and  respectable.  On  my  visit  to  the  Peni- 
tentiary at  Sing  Sing,  I  was  informed  that  thirty  of  these  persons  were  then  in  that 
prison,  and  I  was  assured  that  an  additional  number  of  twenty  had  also  been  there 
since  the  appearance  of  that  publication.  But  even  were  its  effects  on  the  diminu- 
tion of  crime  apparent,  the  means  by  which  the  discipline  is  enforced  are  repugnant 
to  humane  feeling  and  the  spirit  of  an  enlightened  age.  In  the  repeated  conver- 
sations which  I  have  held  in  private  with  eonvicts  who  have  been  thus  governed  by 
the  terror  of  the  whip,  I  have  invariably  found  that  this  treatment  produced  strong 
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ifalifi  of  diynd«tkP€BJ  wronge.  Thel 
ligknu  meaiM  which  enerienoe  Ims  proved  i 
IkiUMn  cbanoter;  and  I  feel  aaured  that  tl 


ilaih  u  opiMeed  to  thogB  loonland  m- 
il  meet  efficaoious  in  the  reooTery  of  the 
L  the  idea  of  ita  adoption  as  an  ordinary 
iaatniment  of  discipline  would  not  be  entertained,  much  lesn  would  the  practice  be 
tolerated  in  the  prifuna  of  Great  Britain.  In  judnng  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  two  systems,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  discipline  of  Auburn  is  of  a  physical, 
Chat  of  Philadelphia  of  a  moral  character.  The  whip  inflicts  immediate  pam,  but 
■olitode  inspires  permanent  terror.  The  former  degrades  while  it  humiliates ;  the 
latter  subdues,  but  it  does  not  debase.  At  Auburn  the  convict  is  unifonnlv  treat- 
ed with  haishness,  at  Philadelphia  with  civility :  the  one  contributes  to  harden,  the 
other  to  soften  the  Sections.  Auburn  stimulates  vindictive  feelings :  Philadelphia, 
induoes  habitual  submission.  The  Auburn  prisoner,  when  liberated,  consciooe  thai 
h»  is  known  to  past  associates,  and  that  the  public  eye  has  gaied  upon  him,  sees 
an  aoouser  in  every  man  he  meets.  The  Philadelphia  convict  quits  his  cell,  secure 
flom  reoognition  and  exempt  from  reproach.** 

However  much  we  may  prefer  the  plan  of  solitude  to  the 
priDciple  of  association  at  Auburn,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  strict 
tliscipline  and  separate  dormitories  of  the  latter,  are  an  advance- 
ment on  the  ola  systems  of  idleness  and  promiscuous  labour. 
Possessing,  as  it  does,  unquestioned  advantages,  it  is  earnestly  de- 
sired that  the  brutal  degradation  of  the  lash  may  be  permanently 
abjured.  This  feature,  so  repugnant  to  our  natural  feelings— so 
degrading  to  the  pride  and  injurious  to  the  temper  and  disposition 
of  the  sufierer, — was  abandoned  by  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year 
1795,  as  inimical  to  the  genius  of  republican  government  At 
Wethersfield  in  Connecticut,  it  is  wholly  dispensed  with,  and  the 
discipline  of  that  penitentiary  is  eulogized  by  our  author  as  supe- 
rior to  all  the  other  prisons  conducted  upon  the  principle  of  asso- 
ciation. But  however  modified,  and  with  whatever  assuasives, 
the  possibilitv  of  vicious  communication  can  only  be  obviated  by 
making  the  keepers  as  numerous  as  the  convicts  to  be  watched ; 
and  the  possibility  of  preventing  a  personal  knowledge  of  each 
other,  can  onljr  be  efiecled  through  the  instrumentality  of  masks. 
As  the  former  intimation  will  scarcely  be  practised  in  an  enlight- 
ened country,  we  cannot  but  fear  the  occurrence  of  a  san^inary 
outbreak^  one  of  those  sudden  insurrections  among  the  pnsoners, 
which  the  formidable  array  of  fire-arms  and  various  implements 
of  destruction,  in  each  of  these  establishments,  seem  so  dreadfiUly 
to  threaten  or  portend. 

As  a  matter  of  national  concern^  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  those 
of  the  States  which  have  admitted  the  principle  of  association,  in 
pursuance  of  Auburn,  had  not  waited  the  slow  but  certain  results 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  intrinsic  superiority  of  laborious  employ- 
ment and  complete  separation,  must,  as  a  means  of  reform,  be,  at 
length,  universally  conceded.  The  penitentiary  at  Philadelj^ia, 
after  a  six  years'  trial,  has  silently,  but  eflectually,  demolished  the 
iKarious  objections  to  solitude  which  theorists  foresaw  and  the 
timorous  apprehended.  The  system  has  ceased  to  require  for  its 
tdefeace  the  eloquence  of  plausible  reasoning  and  impassioned  ap- 
peal; jt  rests  upon  the  immoveable  basis  of  philosopny  confirmed 
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by  experiment  There  can  be  no  more  conclusive  reply  to  the 
refinements  of  sophistry  and  the  ingenuity  of  cavil,  which  have 
been  employed  against  it,  than  that  which  is  furnished  by  a  history 
of  the  past  To  each  and  every  objector  we  use  one  common  lan- 
gua^, — insf^ect  and  examine  the  operation  and  results  of  the  Ea^t" 
em  reniientiury. 


A*T.  X.-€HIEF  JUSTICE  MARSHALL. 

L— jfn  Eulogy  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  John  Marshall, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Hie  United  States.  Dethy- 
eredat  the  request  of  the  Councils  of  Philadelphia^  on  the  24t& 
September^  1835.  By  Horace  Binnet.  Philadelphia:  1635. 

% — Jl  Discourse  upon  the  Life^  Character,  and  Services  of  The  Ho- 
irouRABLE  JoHir  Marshall,  LL.  D.,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  pronounced  on  the  I M  day  of  October,  at  the 
request  of  the  Suffolk  Bar,  by  Joseph  Stoey,  LL.  D.,  and  pub- 
Hshed  at  their  request  Boston:  1835. 

The  spectacle  of  large  multitudes  of  men  offering  their  homa^ 
of  reverence  for  those  among  them  who  have  become  eminent  for 
virtue  and  talents,  fills  the  mind  with  various  emotions.  It  is  de- 
lightful to  witness  public  demonstrations  of  respect  for  qualities 
wnich  we  ourse^es  love  and  admire.  They  appear  to  testify  a 
general  appreciation  of  the  excellence  and  importance  of  those 
qualities,  and  afford  ^ound  for  hope  that  the  blessings  which  they 
create  and  diffuse  will  be  continued.  Amid  the  solemnities  of  tfale 
scene,  while  listening  to  the  eloquent  sentences  which  describe  the 
exalted  character  and  important  services  of  a  good  and  great 
man  who  has  departed,  we  forget  how  few  there  are  of  the  na- 
tion upon  which  he  has  perhaps  conferred  inestimable  benefits, 
who  can  properly  understand  nis  character,  or  fairly  value  the 
results  of  nis  exertions.  Carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  the 
occasion,  we  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  great  body  of  the 
people  think  and  feel  as  the  attentive  audience  of  which  we  form 
a  part ; — ^not  reflecting  on  the  vast  multitude  of  those  who  know 
nothing  of  the  object  of  our  regard,  except  perhaps  his  name,  and 
that  of  the  ofiSce  which  he  filled. 

The  mass  of  men  are  influenced  only  by  the  external  and  the 
mechanical  They  are  governed  by  images  presented  to  the 
senses,  not  by  truths  addressed  to  the  reason ;  and  admire  those 
qualities  which  operate  immediately  upon  matter — ^the  action  and 
effect  of  which  tney  can  see  and  led,  rather  than  those  superior 
attributes  of  the  mmd  which  deal  with  the  spiritual  and  immate- 
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rial,  and  the  objects  of  whose  exertion  are  abstract  truths,  and 
moral  relations,  which  the  million  are  for  the^  most  part  unable  to 
comprehend.  So  powerful  is  the  charm  of  those  qualities  which 
excite  the  passions  and  affect  the  imagination,  that  they  attract  al- 
most equal  applause  whether  they  be  exerted  for  good  or  for  evil 
The  man  who  benefits  or  who  injures  his  fellow-citizens  by  a  suc- 
cessful battle,  is  long  the  idol  of  the  multitude ;  he  who  gains  for 
them  a  more  important,  but  bloodless  victory,  by  the  force  of  rea- 
son, is  known  and  remembered  only  by  the  few,  who  can  under-  . 
stand  the  nature  and  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  his  labours.  The 
conquering  leader,  whose  genius,  whose  courage,  or  whose  for- 
tune, has  won  the  freedom  or  rivetted  the  chains  of  his  country, 
amid  all  the  **  pride,  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,*'  is 
worshipped  with  love  and  reverence  by  succeeding  millions.  The 
hurrah  and  the  applause  are  all  for  the  hero ;  whilst  the  sage  and 
statesman,  whose  clear  and  profound  intellect, — ^whose  deep  Know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  man,  the  exigencies  of  society,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  past,  have  enabled  him  to  construct  a  government  and 
establish  laws,  the  effect  of  which  is  the  protection  and  security 
of  the  liberty,  peace  and  happiness  of  unborn  generations — ^is  by 
the  mass  scarcely  appreciated  or  honoured  in  his  own,  and  not 
remembered  afler  it  His  fellow  citizens  enjoy  the  prosperity,  the 
plenty,  and  the  social  order  which  are  the  results  of  his  labours, 
just  as  the  generality  of  men  enjoy  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  thoughtlessly — thanklessly — ^ignorant  in  each 
case  of  the  source  of  their  blessings,  and  of  the  nature  and  opera- 
tion of  those  causes  which  have  produced  so  majestic  a  scene  of 
happiness  and  beauty. 

Another  reflection  which  naturally  arises  on  witnessing  so- 
lemnities in  honour  of  the  illustrious  dead  is,  that  those  solemni- 
ties are  themselves  a  proof  of  the  rarity  of  the  qualities  which  they 
are  intended  to  commemorate.  Men  do  not  testify  admiration 
for  that  which  they  oflen  see,  and  of  the  millions  who  have  died,^ 
how  few  there  are  whose  Kfe  or  whose  death  have  been  distin- 
guished by  the  notice  of  their  fellows,  and  of  those  few,  how 
small  a  number  have  possessed  in  their  full  measure  the  noblest, 
attributes  of  our  nature.  If  a  generation  produces  one  man  of 
great  wisdom  and  virtue,  it  is  fortunate.  He  is  sufficient  to  adorn 
and  illustrate  the  age,  and  the  steady  light  of  his  genius  marks 
and  distinguishes  it  forever  after.  The  great  mass  of  those  among 
whom  he  lived  and  moved,  with  their  Uttle  interests  and  petty 
pursuits,  disappear  and  are  forgotten,  whilst  the  truths  which  he 
discovered — the  principles  which  he  established  and  the  institch 
tions  which  he  created  or  improved,  remain  to  influence  the  con- 
dition of  men  tlirough  the  lapse  of  centuries. 

And  what  are  those  qualities  which  thus  make  a  man  a  bless- 
ing to  the  world  and  set  him  apart  from  his  fellows,  as  a  being 
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of  a  diflerent  nature?  Principally  the  power  to  perceive  truth 
and  the  desire  to  do  good;  qualities  which  may  not  at  first  sight, 
strike  all  as  being  very  astonishing  or  remarkable.  Yet  none 
are  more  rare.  It  is  their  union  which  forms  the  wise  and  vir- 
tuous man,  and  when  we  reflect  that  all  the  crime  and  misery  and 
degradation  in  the  world  are  produced  bv  the  adoption  of  error 
and  the  indulgence  of  evil  passions — we  learn  to  revere  wisdom 
and  to  love  virtue. 

In  the  early  stages  of  society — whilst  the  minds  of  men  are 
solely  occupied  in  providing  the  means  of  subsistence,  in  repelling 
or  in  making  aggression,  courage  and  skill  in  war  are  the  only 
virtues  requireo/ and  the  only  ones  which  obtain  respect  The 
higher  qualities  of  mind  have  no  opportunity  for  development  or 
stimulus  for  exertion.  But  as  a  nation  becomes  more  populous 
and  secure, — as  property  increases  and  the  relations  of  men  are 
multiplied,  a  complicated  system  of  laws  and  government  be- 
comes necessary.  Objects  are  aflbrded  for  the  exercise  of  reason, 
and  those  who  are  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  daily  toil,  begin 
to  feel  the  impulses  of  taste — the  desire  for  knowledge — ^and  the 
enjoyments  of  intellectual  exertion.  Superior  excellence  becomes 
difficult  and  rare,  because  in  the  advancement  of  society  the  stand- 
ard of  excellence  becomes  more  exalted,  and  to  reach  it,  requires 
a  union  of  qualities  which  nature  has  bestowed  with  a  penurious 
hand.  Thus  it  is  that  whilst  history  records  the  names  of  a  count- 
less throng  of  heroes  and  warriors — how  small  is  the  number  of 
philosophers  and  poets:  of  those  who  have  enlarged  the  bounds 
of  human  knowledge,  discovered  truth,  promoted  me  happiness  of 
society,  or  attempted  to  elevate  and  refine  the  sentiments  and 
desires  of  man. 

It  is  some  consolation  to  reflect,  that  if  civilization,  which  mul- 
tiplies so  greatly  the  wants,  the  pursuits  and  relations  of  men,  re- 
quires for  its  further  progress,  the  constant  exercise  in  important 
stations  of  the  highest  powers  of  human  nature, — its  effect  is  to 
develop  and  bring  forth  those  powers,  wherever  they  exist,  into 
active  usefulness.  The  demand  produces  the  supply.  Statesmen 
and  philosophers  and  lawyers  are  found,  not  in  ages  of  barbarism 
and  poverty,  but  are  the  growth  of  wealth  and  security.  They 
conduct  that  portion  of  the  business  of  a  community  which  regu- 
lates and  governs  all  the  rest,  and  the  proper  performance  of  such 
duties  requires  mental  endowments  of  the  hignest  order,  strength- 
ened and  sharpened  by  exercise  and  cultivation.  Very  few  men 
out  of  a  generation  are  so  gifted,  and  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  are  of  necessity,  for  the 
most  part,  committed  to  the  hands  of  mediocrity.  Nothing  indeed  is 
more  rare  than  a  union  of  all  the  great  qualities  necessary  for  the 
discharge  of  important  public  duties  in  a  community  far  advanced 
in  wealth  and  refinement   Even  where  the  nation  is  lucky  enough 
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to  possess  men  so  accomplished,  such  is  the  blindness  and  per^ 
verseness  of  human  nature,  that  it  is  still  an  accident  if  they  are 
permitted  to  exercise  their  powers  in  a  proper  sphere ;  and  Provi- 
dence can  scarcely  bestow  upon  a  people  a  more  valuable  bless- 
ing, than  a  man  who  brings  to  a  station  of  extensive  and  perma- 
nent influence,  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  perfect  perfor* 
mance  of  its  duties. 

Among  the  various  offices  which  the  affairs  of  a  free,  populous, 
and  wealthy  nation,  governed  by  a  complicated  system  of  raw  re- 
quires— we  should  select  that  of  a  judge  as  demanding  a  rarer 
combination  of  excellence  than  any  other.  It  is  hiar  province  to 
administer  the  principles  of  an  abstruse  and  difficult  science^  the 
acquisition  of  which  requires  long  and  laborious  study — and  the 
application,  powers  and  qualities  of  a  rare  and  peculiar  nature. 
He  must  be  wise,  learned,  and  virtuous.  His  judgment  must  be 
calm  and  rapid,  his  knowledge  various  and  profound,  his  manners 
dignified  and  courteous,  his  temper  firm  and  mild,  his  int^rity 
unimpeached  and  unimpeachable. 

**  The  higrher  judicial  offices  of  our  country,**  says  Mr.  Bioney  in  liis  Eologium 
on  Chief  Jufltice  Tilghman,  **  are  posts  of  great  distinction,  and  they  owe  it  to  their 
attendant  exertion  and  responsibility.  They  put  in  requisition  the  noblest  fiicoltiea 
of  the  mind,  the  finest  properties  of  the  temper,  and  not  unfrequently  they  task  to 
the  utmost  the  vigour  of  an  unbroken  constitution.  Very  few,  if  any  of  their  duties 
are  mechanical.  There  is  no  routine  by  which  their  business  is  employed  witbovit 
the  expenditure  of  thought  The  cases  which  come  before  a  judge  are  new  either 
in  principle  or  in  circumstance ;  and  not  seldom  the  facts  which  ask  for  the  appli- 
cation of  different  principles,  are  in  the  same  cause,  nearly  in  equipoise.  There  is 
consequently  an  interminable  call  upon  the  judffe  to  compare,  discriminate,  weigh, 
adopt,  reject,  in  fine  to  bring  into  intense  exercise  his  whole  understanding.  Where 
the  profession  is  candid  and  well-instructed,  nothing  that  is  obrious,  and  little  thai 
can  be  made  so  without  deep  consideration,  is  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  judgea. 
For  them  the  universal  intelligence  of  the  world  is  at  work,  to  complicate  the  eon- 
tracts  and  duties  of  men.  For  them  are  reserved  those  Gordian  knots,  which  though 
others  may  cut,  they  must  at  least  appear  to  untie.  Evmry  judgment  is  made  unifer 
great  responsibility  to  the  science ;— it  must  be  a  rule  for  the  fiiture  as  well  as  ifar 
9ie  past  It  is  made  under  an  equal  responsibility  to  the  parties ; — the  judge  is  the 
defaulter  when  through  his  means  the  defaulter  escapes.  It  is  under  a  higher  re- 
sponsibility to  heaven ; — ^the  malediction  of  an  unjust  sentence  is  heavier  upon  him 
that  gives,  than  upon  him  that  receives  it*' 

Such  are  the  difl5culties  incident  to  the  administration  of  justice 
in  our  state  courts.  The  duties  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  so  complicated  is  our  system  of  government  and  law,  are 
more  arduous  and  more  varied,  and  task  to  the  utmost  the  noblest 
powers  of  the  mind.  They  are  well  described  by  Judge  Story  in 
the  Discourse  of  which  we  have  placed  the  title  at  me  head  of 
this  article. 

•«  The  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  United  States  is  a  sUtion  fhll  of  perplexing  dntin^ 
and  delicate  responsibilities,  and  requirin^r  qualities  so  various,  as  well  as  so  high» 
that  no  man,  conscious  of  human  infirmity,  can  fidl  to  approach  it  with  extreme 
diffidence  and  distrust  of  his  own  competency.  It  is  the  very  post,  where  weak- 
ness, and  igaoranoe,  and  timidity,  must  instantly  betray  theBUehw,  and  mak  to 
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their  natund  level  It  is  difficult  even  for  the  profession  at  luge  fully  to  appreciate 
the  extent  of  the  labours,  the  various  attainments,  the  consummate  learning,  and 
the  exquisite  combination  of  moral  qualities,  which  are  demanded  to  fill  it  worthily. 
It  has  hitherto  been  occupied  only  by  the  highest  class  of  minds,  which  had  be^ 
trained  and  disci^ined  by  a  long  course  of  public  and  professional  service  for  its 
functions.  Jay,  Ellsworth^  and  Marshall,  have  been  the  incumbents  for  the  whole 
period  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution ;  and  their  extraordinary  endowments 
have  in  a  great  measure  concealed  from  the  public  gaze  the  dangers  tmd  the  diffi- 
culties of  this  dazzling  vocation. 

**  There  is  nothing  m  the  jurisprudence  of  the  States,  which  affords  any  parallel 
or  measure  of  the  labours  of  the  National  Courts.  The  jurisprudence  of  each  State 
is  homogeneous  in  its  materials.  It  deals  with  institutions  of  a  uniform  character. 
It  discusses  questions  of  a  nature  familiar  to  the  thoughts  and  employmcnta  of  the 
whole  profession.  The  learned  advocate,  who  finds  himself  transferred,  by  public 
favour  or  superior  ability,  from  the  state  bar  to  the  state  bench,  finds  the  duties 
neither  new,  nor  embarrassing  in  their  elements  of  details.  He  passes  over  ground, 
where  the  pathways  are  known  and  measured ;  and  he  finds  pleasure  in  retracing 
their  windings  and  their  passages.  He  may  exclaim  with  the  poet,  Juvat  iterate 
labores ;  and  he  indulges  a  safe  and  generous  confidence  in  his  own  juridical  at- 
tainments. 

"  How  different  is  the  case  in  the  National  Courts !  With  whatever  afHuence  of 
learning  a  Jud^  may  come  there,  he  finds  himself  at  once  in  a  scene  fiill  of  dis- 
tressing novelties  and  varieties  of  thought  Instead  of  the  jurisprudence  of  a  single 
State,  in  which  ho  has  been  educated  and  trained,  he  is  at  once  plunged  into  3ie 
jurisprudence  of  twenty-four  States,  essentially  differing  in  habits,  laws,  institutioiK, 
and  principles  of  decision.  He  is  compelled  to  become  a  student  of  doctrines,  to 
which  he  has  hitherto  been  an  entire  stranger ;  and  the  very  lan^age,  in  which 
tliose  doctrines  are  sometimes  expressed,  is  in  the  truest  sense  to  hun  an  imknown 
tongue.  The  words  seem  to  belong  to  the  dialect  of  his  native  language ;  but  other 
meanings  are  attached  to  them,  eiUier  so  new,  or  so  qualified,  that  he  is  emVarraaaed 
at  every  step  of  his  progress.  Nay ;  he  is  required  in  some  measure  to  fi>rget  \a. 
one  cause,  what  he  has  learned  in  another,  from  its  inapplicability  or  local  impro- 
priety ;  and  new  statutes,  perpetually  accumulating  on  every  side,  seem  to  snatch 
from  his  grasp  the  principles  of  local  law,  at  the  moment,  when  ho  is  beginning  to 
congratulate  himself  upon  the  possession  of  them.  Independent  of  this  complicfitcd 
intermixture  of  State  Jurisprudence,  he  is  compelled  to  master  the  whole  extent  of 
Admiralty  and  Prize  Law ;  the  public  and  private  Law  of  Nations ;  and  the  varie- 
ties of  English  and  American  Equity  Jurisprudence.  To  these  confessedly  Hercu- 
lean labours  he  must  now  add  some  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  Civil  Law,  and 
of  the  Jurisprudence  of  France  and  Spain,  as  they  break  upon  him  from  the  sunny 
regions  of  the  farthest  South.  Nor  is  this  all ;  (though  much  of  what  has  been 
already  stated  must  be  new  to  his  thoughts)  he  must  gather  up  the  positive  regula- 
tions of  the  statutes  and  treaties  of  the  National  Government,  and  the  silent  and 
implied  results  of  its  sovereignty  and  action.  He  must  finally  expand  his  studies 
to  that  most  important  branch  of  National  Jurisprudence,  the  exposition  of  consti- 
tutional law,  demanding,  as  it  does,  a  comprehensiveness  of  thought,  a  calmness  of 
judgment,  and  a  diligence  of  researph,  (not  to  speak  of  other  ouidities,)  which  oan- 
not  be  contemplated  without  the  most  anxious  apprehensions  of  failure.  When  these 
various  duties  are  considered,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  they  present  tlie 
same  discouraging  aspect  of  the  National  Jurisprudence,  which  Sir  Henry  Spelroan 
has  so  feelingly  proclaimed  of  the  municipal  jurisprudence  of  England,  in  his  day  ;— 
Molem,  non  ingentem  solum,  sed  perpetuis  humeris  sustinendam. 

"  These,  however,  are  but  a  part  of  the  qualifications  required  of  the  man  who 
holds  the  office  of  Chief  Justice.  He  must  also  possess  other  rare  accomplishments, 
which  are  required  of  one,  who,  as  the  Head  of  the  Court,  is  to  preside  over  its 
public  deliberations,  and  its  private  confidential  conferences.  Patience,  moderation, 
candour,  urbanity,  quickness  of  perception,  dignity  of  deportment,  gentleness  of 
manners,  genius,  which  commands  respect,  and  learning,  which  justifies  confi- 
dence ; — ^Tbcse  seem  indispensable  qualificationa  to  fill  up  the  outlines  of  the  cha- 
racter.** 
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One  remarkable  difference  between  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  others  is, — that,  whilst  they  are  the  slow  growth  of 
many  ages,  and  have  attained  their  present  form  through  many 
changes  and  modifications,  made  in  conformity  to  the  circum- 
stances and  exigencies  of  society  at  different  periods, — it  was 
framed  by  a  few  men,  in  pursuance  of  a  pre- conceived  plan.  It 
differs  also  in  form,  structure,  and  action,  from  any  other.  The 
whole  system  was  an  experiment  and  thought  to  be  so.  Its  first 
movements  were  therefore  watched  with  the  deepest  anxiety — 
for  upon  its  success  depended  the  happiness  of  a  great  people,  and 
the  cause  of  free  institutions  throughout  the  world.  The  great 
object  of  its  founders  was  to  preserve  the  union  of  the  states  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people;  and  the  constitution,  which  is  the  writ- 
ten plan  of  the  government, — under  which  it  acts  and  from 
which  it  derives  its  authority— exhibits  a  set  of  contrivances  by 
which  the  sovereign  power  is  so  distributed,  and  submitted  to 
checks  and  balances  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  its  danger- 
ous accumulation  in  the  hands  of  an  individual  or  of  a  few.  As 
long  as  the  different  branches  of  the  government,  who  are  the  re- 
cipients of  power,  conform  to  the  constitution,  the  integrity  of  the 
system  is  preserved  and  the  people  are  secure.  But  this  they  will 
not  do  unless  human  nature  should  change  and  cease  to  produce 
men,  ardent  with  ambition,  eager  for  power,  and  reckless  in  the 
pursuit  of  it,  without  a  check  established  somewhere,  which  shall 
Keep  them  in  the  prescribed  path  of  duty. — Such  a  safe-guard  has 
been  provided.  As  the  action  of  the  government  is  upon  indivi- 
duals, by  means  of  laws,  which  must  be  administered  by  the  courts 
of  justice,  the  judiciary  appears  to  be  the  most  appropriate  and 
safe  depository  of  the  power  of  deciding,  before  it  can  be  execut- 
ed, whether  a  particular  law  is  or  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution.  This  power  has  been  accordingly  committed  to  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  their  province  not  only  to 
construe  and  expound,  but  to  guard  and  protect  the  great  charter 
of  our  liberties.  They  stand  between  the  government  and  the 
people,  and  pronounce  every  act  invalid  which  is  contrary  to  the 
tenor  of  the  constitution ;  so  that  a  law  cannot  have  its  full  effect 
without  the  concurrence  of  all  those,  who  collectively  possess  for 
the  time  being,  the  whole  sovereign  power  of  the  state ; — of  the 
legislature  who  enact, — of  the  judiciary  who  decide  upon  its 
validity,  and  of  the  executive  who  enforces  it. — Those  to  whom 
the  task  was  committed  of  directing  the  first  operations  of  this 
untried  system,  occupied  stations  of  great  difficulty  and  of  im- 
mense responsibility.  Every  thing  was  new,  every  thing  unsettled, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  provide  for  the  wants  and  contingencies 
of  the  future,  with  scarcely  a  light  from  the  past  to  guide  them. 
The  highest  office  of  the  judiciary  was  then  a  post  of  much  great- 
er embarrassment  and  anxiety  than  it  now  is,  when  the  action 
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of  the  government  has  become  familiar  and  habitual,  .and  with  the 
precedents  of  half  a  century  to  direct  its  judgments.  The  court  in 
those  days  had  the  constitution  alone  to  contemplate — an  instru- 
ment in  which  much  is  necessarily  left  to  construction  and  infer- 
ence, and  the  meaning  of  which,  from  the  inherent  ambiguity  of 
language,  is  frequently  liable  to  doubt  and  mistake.  Each  con- 
struction put  upon  it  by  the  judiciary,  was  to  become  a  rule  for 
the  future.  The  judges  in  fact  had  to  build  up  a  vast  system  of 
constitutional  and  national  law  for  the  guidance  of  posterity,  and 
upon  their  wisdom,  integrity,  and  learning,  in  a  great  degree,  de- 
pended the  future  welfare  and  safety  of  the  country. 

How  this  task  was  performed,  the  life  and  labours  of  Judge 
Marshall  can  testify.  He  was  fitted  for  it  by  the  gifts  of  nature, 
who  bestowed  upon  him  the  highest  qualities  of  mind  and  charac- 
ter, and  by  the  results  of  education ;  for  he  possessed  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  government,  the  intentions  of  its 
founders,  and  the  wants  and  spirit  of  the  times, — ^which  he  ac- 

auired  during  the  arduous  struggle  of  the  revolution,  and  amid 
ie  political  discussions  of  the  day,  in  both  which  he  acted  a  dis- 
tinguished part 

The  circumstances  of  his  early  youth  were  such  as  to  afford 
him  the  best  possible  training  for  the  difficult  times  through  which 
he  afterwards  passed,  and  for  the  high  stations  which  he  succes- 
sively filled.  His  father  was  a  man  remarkable  for  his  courage 
and  strength  of  character,  and  altogether  fitted  to  form  the  mind 
of  his  son,  and  to  instil  into  it  the  virtues  of  firmne^,  constancy 
and  patriotism.  His  earliest  days  were  passed  in  the  mountain 
regions  of  his  native  state,  where  his  constitution  was  invigorated 
by  the  active  pursuits  and  healthful  exercises  of  rural  life,  and  his 
mind  elevated  by  the  contemplation  of  the  wild  beauties  of  nature. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  the  service  of  his  country,  in 
which  he  continued  for  six  years — fighting  in  many  of  the  princi- 
pal battles  of  the  revolution.  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
give  our  readers  the  following  graphic  sketch,  by  Rfr.  Binney,  of 
the  future  sage.  It  is  a  description  of  his  first  appearance  as  a 
soldier,  imm^iately  after  the  battle  of  Lexington. 

**  At  this  date,  Mr.  Marshall  resided  in  the  paternal  mansion  at  Oak  Hill,  and  hlf 
first  appearance  aller  intellijrence  of  the  event,  was  as  an  officer  of  a  militia  com- 
pany in  Fauquier,  which  had  been  ordered  to  assemble  about  ten  miles  firom  hlf 
residence.  A  kinsman  and  cotemporary,  who  was  an  eye  witness  of  this  scene,  hai 
thus  described  it  to  me. 

**  *  It  was  in  May,  1775.  He  was  then  a  youth  of  nineteen.  The  muster  field 
was  some  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  Ck>urt  House,  and  in  a  section  of  country 
peopled  by  tillers  of  the  earth.  Rumours  of  the  occurrences  near  Boston,  had  dr* 
culated  with  the  effect  of  alarm  and  agitation,  but  without  the  means  of  ascertain^ 
Ing  the  truth,  for  not  a  newspaper  was  printed  nearer  than  WiUiamsbarg,  nor  wu 
one  taken  within  the  bounds  of  the  militia  company,  though  large.  The  Captain 
had  called  the  company  together,  and  was  expected  to  attend,  but  did  not  John 
Marshall  had  been  appointed  Lieutenant  to  it  His  fiither  had  formerly  commanded 
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it  Soon  after  Lieutenant  Manhall's  appearance  on  the  ^oond,  thoie  who  knew 
knn  clustered  aboat  him  to  greet  him,  othera  from  curiosity  and  to  hear  the  news. 

**  *  He  proceeded  to  inform  the  company  that  the  Captain  would  not  be  there,  and 
that  he  had  been  appointed  Lieutenant  instead  of  a  better : — ^that  he  had  come  to 
meet  them  as  fellow  soldiers,  who  were  likely  to  be  called  on  to  defend  their  coun. 
try,  and  their  own  rights  and  liberties,  invaded  by  the  British  :^that  there  had  been 
a  battle  at  Lexington  in  Massachusetts,  between  the  British  and  Americans,  in 
which  the  Americans  were  victorious,  but  that  more  fighting  was  expected : — that 
lioldiers  were  called  for,  and  that  it  was  time  to  brighten  their  fire  arms,  and  learn 
to  Use  them  in  the  field ; — and  that  if  they  would  fall  into  a  single  line,  he  would 
show  them  the  new  manual  exercise,  for  which  purpose  he  had  brought  his  gun, — 
bringing  it  up  to  his  shoulder. — ^The  serreants  put  the  men  in  line,  and  their  fugle- 
man presented  himself  in  front  to  the  right  Hi^  figure,  says  his  venerable  kinsman, 
I  have  now  before  me.  He  was  about  six  feet  high,  straight  and  rather  slender,  of 
dark  complexion — showing  little  if  any  rosy  red,  yet  srood  health,  the  outline  of  the 
face  nearly  a  circle,  and  within  that,  eyes  dark  to  blackness,  strong  and  penetrating, 
beaming  with  intelligence  and  good  nature ;  an  upright  forehead,  rather  low,  was 
terminated  in  a  horizontal  line  by  a  mass  of  raven-black  hair  of  unusual  thickness 
and  strength — the  features  of  the  face  were  in  harmony  with  this  outline,  and  the 
temples  fully  developed^ — ^The  result  of  this  combination  was  interesting  and  very 
agreeable.  The  body  and  limbs  indicated  agility,  rather  than  strength,  in  which, 
however,  he  was  by  no  means  deficient  He  wore  a  purple  or  pale-blue  hunting, 
shirt,  and  trousers  of  the  same  material  fringed  witli  white.  A  round  black  hat 
mounted  with  the  buck*s.tail  for  a  cockade,  crowned  the  figure  and  the  man. 

"  *•  He  went  through  the  manual  exercise  by  word  and  motion  deliberately  pro- 
nounced and  performed,  in  the  presence  of  the  company,  before  he  required  the  men 
to  imitate  him ;  and  then  proceeded  to  exercise  them,  with  the  most  perfect  temper. 
Never  did  man  possess  a  temper  more  happy,  or  if  otherwise,  more  subdued  or  bet- 
ter  disciplined. 

^  *  After  a  few  lessons,  the  company  were  dismissed,  and  informed  that  if  they 
wished  to  hear  more  about  the  war,  and  would  form  a  circle  around  him,  he 
would  tell  them  what  he  understood  about  it  The  circle  was  formed,  and  he  ad- 
dressed the  company  for  something  like  an  hour.  I  remcmbei,  for  I  was  near  him, 
that  he  spoke  at  the  close  of  his  speech  of  the  Minute  Battalion,  about  to  be  raised, 
and  said  he  was  going  into  it,  and  expected  to  be  joined  by  many  of  his  hearers. 
He  then  challenged  an  acquaintance  to  a  game  of  quoits,  and  they  closed  the  day 
with  foot  races,  and  other  athletic  exercises,  at  which  there  was  no  betting.  He 
had  walked  ten  miles  to  the  muster  field,  and  returned  the  same  distance  on  foot  to 
his  father^B  house  at  Oak  Hill,  where  he  arrived  a  little  afler  sunset* 

**  This  is  a  portrait,  mj  fellow  citizens,  to  which  in  simplicity,  gaiety  of  heart, 
and  manliness  of  spirit,  m  every  thing  but  the  symbols  of  the  youthful  soldier,  and 
one  or  two  of  those  lineaments,  which  the  hand  of  time,  however  gentle,  changes 
and  perhaps  improves,  he  never  lost  his  resemblance.  All  who  knew  him  well,  will 
recognise  its  truth  to  nature.** 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  career  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall's distinguished  associate,  Judge  Washington,  was  also  be- 
gun in  the  military  service  of  his  country. 

**  The  flame  of  patriotism,**  says  Judge  Hopkinson,  in  his  beautiful  Eulogy  upon 
the  latter,  ^  which  afterwards  burnt  so  bright  and  strong  in  the  bosom  of  the  man, 
was  kindled  in  the  boy,  and  young  Washmgton  discarded  his  academic  gown  for 

the  unifi>rm  of  a  soldier,  and  his  books  of  science  for  the  implements  of  war^ ^He 

joined  a  volunteer  troop  of  horse,  and  served  under  the  command  of  General  Lee, 
whose  daring  courage  and  ceaseless  activity  kept  all  under  his  orders,  and  particu. 
larly  the  cavalry,  in  a  constant  and  dangerous  employment— The  invasion  being 
turned  to  another  direction,  Bushrod,  with  his  companions,  returned  to  their 


With  regard  to  these  two  illustrious  men,  Judge  Hopkinson 
observes, — 
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^  It  was  the  lingiilar  fortune,  and  the  distinzuished  merit,  of  President  Adams, 
to  bring  upon  thiH  bench,  two  of  its  most  brilliant  ornaments — ^Virginia  has  the 
honour  of  having  produced  them  both. — You,  my  brethren  of  the  bar,  and  our 
brethren  in  every  part  of  these  United  States,  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with 
tlic  otHcial  labours  of  tlic  present  Chief  Justice,  with  their  vital  importance  to  the 
firm  establishment  ioid  practical  operations  of  the  Government  under  which  we 
live,  you  will  not  refuse  your  assent  to  the  opinion,  that  if  the  President  who  raised 
John  Marshall  to  that  office,  had  not  earned  the  gratitude  of  this  people,  by  any 
other  act  of  his  life,  he  has  done  enough  by  this  appointment  to  be  held  as  a  bene- 
factor to  liis  country.  You  also  know  how  much  he  added  to  the  debt  by  giving  \m 
Judge  Washington." 

Did  our  limits  permit,  we  would  gladly  follow  Marshall's  elo- 
quent Eulogists  in  their  narrative  of  his  illustrious  and  virtuous 
career,  from  its  commencement  to  its  close,  which  was  accom- 
panied by  the  tears  of  his  friends,  the  regret  and  reverence  of  a 
nation,  and  better  than  all,  by 

^  The  sweet  peace  that  goodness  bosoms  ever.*' 

His  labours  as  a  judge  are  those  upon  which  his  fame  principally 
rests,  and  which  have  been  most  important  to  the  nation  These 
alone  are  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  the  profound  gratitude  and 
admiration  of  posterity — as,  next  to  Washington — the  greatest 
benefactor  to  his  country.  He  was  the  expounder  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  many  questions  have  been  settled  by  his  luminous  mind 
and  great  authority — ^which,  if  left  unsettled,  or  decided  unwisely, 
or  by  one  who  carried  with  him  less  entirely  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  might  have  proved  sources  of  fatal  mischief.  On  this 
subject  we  must  quote  the  language  of  Mr.  Binney,  who  speaks 
of  him  with  the  enthusiasm  and  just  appreciation  of  a  kindred 
spirit 

"  I  have  now,  my  fellow  citizens,  defectively  traced  the  life  of  this  eminent  man 
to  the  age  of  forty-five ;  and  you  have  seen  him  from  his  youth  upward,  engaged  in 
various  stations  and  offices,  tending  successively  to  corroborate  his  health,  to  expand 
his  affections,  to  develop  his  mind,  to  enrich  it  with  the  stores  of  legal  science,  to 
familiarize  him  with  public  aflfairs,  and  with  the  principles  of  the  Ck)n8titution,'and 
before  litUc  more  than  half  his  life  had  run  out,  producing  from  the  materials  sup- 
plied by  a  most  bountiful  nature,  a  consummate  work,  preeminently  fitted  for  the 
judicial  department  of  the  Federal  Government  To  the  first  joffice  of  this  depart- 
ment he  was  appointed  on  the  Slst  of  January,  1801. 

**  At  the  date  of  this  appointment,  the  Constitution  had  been  more  frequently  dis- 
cussed  in  deliberative  assemblies,  than  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Circumstances  had  not  yet  called  for  the  intervention  of  that  court  upon  questions 
opening  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Constitution,  and  thereby  determining  the  rules 
for  its  interpretation ;  nor  had  any  thing  of  previous  occurrence  established  the 
meaninir  of  some  of  the  most  important  provisions  which  restrain  the  powers  of  the 
states.  Tlic  Constitution  is  undoubtedly  clear  in  most  of  its  clauses.  Iii  aU  its  parts 
it  is  perhaps  as  free  from  doubt  or  obscurity,  as  the  general  langua^  of  a  ConstL 
tution  permits.  But  a  Constitution  has  necessarily  some  complication  in  its  struc- 
ture, and  language  itself  is  not  a  finished  work.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  been  truly  called  an  enumeration  of  powers,  and  not  a  definition  of  them. 
It  cannot  therefore  surprise  us,  nor  does  it  take  from  its  merit,  that  the  language  of 
the  Constitution  required  interpretation.  It  is  true  of  the  time  when  this  appoint 
ment  was  made,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  ddiotey,  tt  Ml 
not  then  received  a  judicial  interpretation. 
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**  It  was  olmoos  monovei  at  that  time,  that  the  rapidly  aogmenting  tranaaefioiui 
and  legiBlation  of  the .  states,  and  their  increasing^  numbers  also,  most  within  the 
compass  of  a  few  years,  present  cases  of  interference  between  the  laws  of  the  states 
and  the  Constitation,  and  brinr  up  for  discussion  those  embarrassing  questions  from 
which  the  earlier  days  of  the  Union  had  been  exempt 

**  For  the  duty  of  leading  the  highest  court  in  the  country  in  the  adjudication  of 
questions  of  such  ma&rnitude,  as  well  as  of  controversies  determinable  by  the  laws 
of  all  the  states,  and  by  the  code  of  public  law,  including  a  range  of  inquiries  ex- 
ceeding that  of  any  other  judicial  tribunal  that  is  known  to  us,  was  this  illustrioas 
person  set  apart;  and  when  we  now  look  back  upon  the  thirty-four  years  of  unim- 
paired vigour  that  he  gave  to  the  work,  the  extent  to  which  the  court  has  explained 
the  Ck>n8titution,  and  sustained  its  supremacy,  the  principles  of  interpretation  it  has 
established  for  the  decision  of  future  controversy,  and  the  confirmation  it  has  given 
to  all  the  blessing  of  life,  by  asserting  and  upholding  the  majesty  of  the  law,  we 
are  lost  in  admiration  of  the  man,  and  in  gratitude  to  heaven  for  his  beneficent 
life. 

**  Rare  indeed  were  the  qualifications  which  he  brought  to  the  station,  and  which 
continued  to  be  more  and  more  developed  tlie  longer  he  held  it 

**  He  was  endued  by  nature  with  a  patience  that  was  never  surpassed ; — ^patience 
to  hear  that  which  he  knew  already,  that  which  he  disapproved,  that  which  ques- 
tioned himself. — ^Whcn  he  ceased  to  hear,  it  was  not  because  his  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, but  because  it  ceased  to  be  a  virtue. 

**  His  carriage  in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  business,  was  faultless.  Whether 
the  argument  was  animated  or  dull,  instructive  or  superficial,  tlie  regard  of  his  ex- 
pressive eye  was  an  assurance  that  nothing  that  ought  to  affect  the  cause,  was  lost 
by  inattention  or  indifference,  and  the  courtesy  of  his  general  manner  was  only  so 
ni  restrained  on  the  Bench,  as  was  necessary  for  the  £gnity  of  office,  and  for  the 
suppression  of  familiarity. 

**  His  industry  and  powers  of  labour,  when  contemplated  in  connexion  with  his 
social  temper,  show  a  facility  that  does  not  generally  belong  to  parts  of  such  strength. 
.  There  remain  behind  him  nearly  thirty  volumes  of  copiously  reasoned  decisionst 
greater  in  difficulty  and  labour,  than  probably  have  been  made  in  any  other  court 
during  the  life  of  a  single  judge !  yet  he  participated  in  them  all,  and  in  those  of 
greatest  difficulty,  his  pen  has  most  frequently  drawn  up  the  judgment ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  Judicial  duties,  he  composed  and  published  in  the  year  1804,  a  oopions 
biography  of  Washington,  surpassing  in  authenticity  and  minute  accuracy,  any 
pumic  history  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  He  found  time  also  to  revise  it,  and 
to  publish  a  second  edition,  separating  the  History  of  the  American  Colonies  from 
the  Biography,  and  to  prepare  with  his  own  pen  an  edition  of  the  latter  for  the  use 
of  schools.  Every  part  of  it  is  marked  with  the  scrupulous  veracity  of  a  judicial 
exposition ;  and  it  shows  moreover,  how  deeply  the  writer  was  imbued  with  that 
spirit  which  will  live  after  all  the  compositions  of  men  shall  be  forgotten, — ^the  spirit 
of  charity,  which  could  indite  a  history  of  the  Revolution  and  of  parties,  in  which 
he  was  a  conspicuous  actor,  without  discolouring  his  pages  with  the  slightest  infill 
sion  of  gall.  It  could  not  be  written  with  more  canaour  an  hundred  years  hence. 
It  has  not  been  challenged  for  the  want  of  it,  but  in  a  single  instance,  and  that  has 
heen  refuted  by  himself  with  irresistible  force  of  argument,  as  well  as  with  nnex- 
hausted  beni^ity  of  temper. 

**To  qualities  such  as  these,  he  joined  an  immoveable  firmness  befitting  the  office 
of  presiding  judge,  in  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  country.  It  was  not  the  result 
of  excited  feeling,  and  consequently  never  rose  or  fell  with  the  emotions  of  the  day. 
It  was  the  constitution  of  his  nature,  and  sprung  from  the  composure  of  a  mind 
imdistnrbed  by  doubt,  and  of  a  heart  unsusceptible  of  fear.  He  thought  not  of  the 
fleeting  judgments  and  commentaries  of  men ;  and  although  he  was  not  indiflerent 
to  their  approbation,  it  was  not  the  compass  by  which  he  was  directed,  nor  the  haven 
in  which  he  looked  for  safety. 

**  His  learning  was  great,  and  his  faculty  of  applyinjr  it  of  the  very  first  order. 

**  But  it  is  not  by  these  qualities  that  he  u  so  mudi  distinguished  from  the  iudra 
of  his  time.  In  learning  and  industry,  in  patience,  firmness,  and  fidelity,  he  has 
had  his  equals.    But  there  is  no  judge,  living  ol  dead,  whose  claims  are  disparaged 
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hy  tMigmng  the  first  place  in  the  department  of  constitational  law  to  Chief  Juitioe 
Marah^. 

**  He  looked  throu^rh  the  Constitution  with  the  grlance  of  intuitimi.  He  had  been 
with  it  at  its  creation,  and  had  been  in  communion  with  it  from  that  hour.  As  the 
fimdamental  law,  instituted  by  the  people,  for  the  concerns  of  a  rising  nation,  he 
revolted  at  the  theory  that  seeks  for  possible  meanings  of  its  language,  that  will 
leave  it  the  smallest  possible  power.  Both  his  judgment  and  affections  bound  him 
to  it  as  a  government  supreme  in  its  delegated  powers,  and  supreme  in  the  authority 
to  expound  and  enforce  them,  proceeding  from  the  people,  designed  for  their  welfare, 
accountable  to  them,  possessing  their  confidence,  representing  their  sovcrei^ty,  and 
no  more  to  be  restrained  in  the  spirit  of  jealousy,  within  less  than  the  ha  (umen- 
•ions  of  its  authority,  than  to  be  extended  beyond  them  in  the  spirit  of  usurpation. 
These  were  his  constitutional  principles,  and  he  interpreted  the  Constitution  by 
their  light  If  it  is  said  that  they  are  the  same  which  he  held  as  a  follower  of 
Washington,  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  when  party  divided  the  country,  it  is  most  true.  He  was  sincere, 
constant  and  consistent  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  life.  If  to  others  it 
appeared  that  his  principles  were  meant  for  party,  he  knew  that  they  were  devoted 
to  the  whole  people,  and  he  received  his  earthly  reward  in  their  ultimate  general 
adoption,  as  the  only  security  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  public  wel&re. 

*^To  these  principles  he  joined  the  most  admirable  powers  of  reasoning.  When 
he  came  to  his  high  office,  hardlv  any  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  could  be 
assumed  as  true  by  force  of  authority.  The  Constitution  is  not  a  subject  upon 
which  mere  autiiority  is  likely  at  any  time  to  sustain  a  judicial  construction  with 
general  consent  Reason  is  the  neat  authority  upon  constitutional  questions,  and 
the  faculty  of  reasoning  is  the  only  instrument  by  which  it  can  be  exercised.  In 
him  it  was  perfect,  and  its  work  was  perfect, — ^in  simplicity,  perspicuity,  connexion 
and  strength.  It  is  commonly  as  direct  as  possible,  rarely  resorting  to  analogy,  and 
never  making  it  the  basis  or  principal  support  of  the  argument  0£  all  descriptions 
of  reasoning,  this  when  sound  is  most  authoritative,  and  such  therefore  are  the 
judgments  upon  the  Constitution  to  which  it  has  been  applied. 

**  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  particular  reference  to  these  judgments.  During  the 
time  that  he  has  been  upon  the  bench,  the  court  have  explored  almost ^every  ques- 
tion  in  regard  to  the  Constitution  that  can  assume  a  judicial  form.  The  obUgation 
of  contracts,  and  that  which  constitutes  its  essence, — the  restraint  upon  the  issue 
of  paper  currency  by  the  states, — the  authoiity  of  Congress  to  regulate  trade,  na- 
vigation, and  intercourse  among  the  states, — ^toose  principles  and  provisions  in  the 
Constitution  which  were  intended  to  secure  the  rights  of  property  in  each  of  the 
states,  and  their  enjoyment  by  intercourse  among  them  all, — have  been  investigat- 
ed, and  settied  upon  a  basis  not  to  be  shaken  so  long  as  the  law  shall  retain  any 
portion  of  our  regard. 

**  If  I  were  to  select  any  in  particular  from  the  mass  of  its  judgments,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  what  we  derive  from  the  Constitution,  and  firom  the  noble  facul* 
ties  which  have  been  applied  to  its  interpretation,  it  would  be  that  in  which  the 
jM-otection  of  chartered  rights  has  been  deduced  from  its  provisions.  The  case  of 
Dartmouth  College  is  the  bulwark  of  our  incorporated  institutions  for  public  edu- 
cation, and  of  those  chartered  endowments  for  difiiisive  public  charity,  which  are 
not  only  the  ornaments  but  among  the  strongest  defences  of  a  nation.  It  raises 
them  above  the  reach  of  party  and  occasional  prejudice,  and  gives  assurance  to  the 
hope,  that  the  men  who  now  live,  may  be  associated  with  the  men  who  are  to  live 
hereafter,  by  works  consecrated  to  exalt  and  refine  the  people,  and  destined  if  they 
endure,  to  unite  successive  generations  by  the  elevating  sentiment  of  high  national 
character. 

**  In  a  thousand  ways  the  decisions  of  this  court  have  given  stability  to  the  Union, 
by  showing  its  inseparable  connexion  with  the  security  and  happiness  of  the  people 
ofthe  United  States.*' 

The  excellence  of  the  man  was  in  admirable  harmony  with  the 
superiority  of  the  judge.  The  following  description  of  his  private 
character  is  by  Judge  Story. 
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^  I  have  now  finished  the  narrative  of  the  life  oPChief  Justice  Marshall,  a  life,  which, 
though  unadorned  by  brilliant  passages  of  individual  adventure,  or  striking  events, 
carries  with  it,  (unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,)  that,  which  is  the  truest  title  to 
renown,  a  fame  founded  on  public  and  private  virtue.  It  has  happened  to  him,  as 
to  many  other  distinguished  men,  that  his  life  had  few  incidents ;  and  tliose,  which 
belonged  to  it,  were  not  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  course  of  human  events. 
That  life  was  filled  up  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  duty.  It  was  throughout 
marked  by  a  wise  and  considerate  propriety.  His  virtues  expanded  with  the  gra* 
dual  development  of  his  character.  They  were  the  natural  growth  of  deep  rooted  prin- 
ciples, working  their  way  through  the  gentlest  affections,  and  the  purest  ambition. 
No  man  ever  had  a  loilier  desire  of  excellence ;  but  it  was  tempered  by  a  kindness, 
which  subdued  envy,  and  a  diffidence,  which  extinguished  jealousy.  Scuirch  his  whole 
life,  and  you  cannot  \bj  your  finger  on  a  single  extravagance  of  design  or  acL 
There  were  no  infirmities,  leaving  a  |)ermaneut  stain  behind  them.  There  were 
no  eccentricities  to  be  concealed ;  no  follies  to  be  apologized  for ;  no  vices  to  be 
blushed  at ;  no  rash  outbreakings  of  passionate  resentment  to  bo  regretted ;  no  dark 
deeds,  disturbing  the  peace  of  families,  or  leaving  them  wretched  by  its  desolations. 
If  here  and  there  the  severest  scrutiny  might  be  tliought  capable  of  detecting  any 
slight  admixture  of  human  frailty,  it  was  so  shaded  off  in  its  colouring,  Uiat  it 
melted  into  some  kindred  virtue.  It  might  with  truth  be  said,  that  the  very  fail- 
ing leaned  to  the  side  of  the  charities  of  life  :  and  carried  witli  it  the  soothing  re- 
flection— Non  inultum  abludit  imago.  It  might  excite  a  smile ;  it  could  never 
awaken  a  sigh. 

"  Indeed,  there  was  in  him  a  rare  combination  of  virtues,  such  only  as  belongs 
to  a  character  of  consummate  wisdom  ;  a  wisdom  whicli  looks  through  this  worU, 
but  which  abo  looks  far  beyond  it  for  motives  and  objects.  I  know  not  whether 
auch  wisdom  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  cause,  or  the  accompaniment  of  such 
virtues ;  or  wheuer  they  do  not  in  trutli  alternately  act  upon,  and  perfect  each 
other. 

^  I  have  said,  that  there  was  in  him  a  rare  combination  of  virtues.  If  I  might 
venture,  upon  so  solemn  an  occasion,  to  express  my  own  deliberate  judgment,  in 
the  very  terms  most  significant  to  express  it,  I  sliould  say,  that  the  combination 
was  so  rare,  that  I  have  never  known  any  man,  whom  I  sliould  pronounce  more 
perfect  He  had  a  deep  sense  of  moral  and  religious  obligation,  and  a  love  of  tru^th, 
constant,  enduring,  unflincliing.  It  naturally  gave  rise  to  a  sincerity  of  thought, 
purpose,  expression,  and  conduct,  which,  though  never  severe,  was  always  open, 
manly,  and  straight  forward.  Yet  it  was  combined  with  such  a  gentle  and  bland 
demeanour,  that  it  never  gave  offence;  but  it  was  on  the  contrary,  most  persuasive 
in  its  appeals  to  the  understanding. 

"  Among  Christran  sects,  he  personally  attached  himself  to  the  Episcopal  Church. 
It  was  the  religion  of  his  early  education ;  and  became  afterwards  tiiat  of  his 
choice.  But  he  was  without  the  slightest  touch  of  bigotry  or  intolerance.  His 
benevolence  was  as  wide,  as  Christianity  itself.  It  embraced  the  human  race.  He 
was  not  only  hberal  in  his  feelings,  and  principles,  but  in  his  charities.  His  hands 
were  open  upon  all  occasions  to  succour  distress,  to  encourage  enterprise,  and  to 
support  good  institutions. 

**■  He  was  a  man  ^f  the  most  unaffected  modesty.  Although  I  am  persuaded,  that 
no  one  aver  possessed  a  more  entire  sense  of  his  own  extraordinary  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, than  he ;  yet  it  was  a  quiet,  secret  sense,  without  pride  and  without  osten- 
tation. May  I  be  permitted  to  say,  that,  during  a  most  intimate  fricndsliip  of 
many,  many  years,  I  never  upon  any  occiision  was  able  to  detect  the  slightest  tinc- 
ture of  personal  vanity.  He  had  no  desire  for  display ;  and  no  ambition  for  admi- 
ration. He  made  no  effort  to  win  attention  in  conversation  or  argument,  beyond 
what  the  occasion  absolutely  required.  He  sought  no  fine  turns  of  expression,  no 
vividness  of  diction,  no  ornate  i'legancies  of  thought,  no  pointed  sentences,  to  at- 
tract observation.  What  he  said  was  always  well  said,  because  it  came  from  a  full 
mind,  accustomed  to  deep  reflection ;  and  he  was  rarely  languid,  or  indifferent  to 
topics,  which  interested  others.  He  dismissed  them  without  regret;  though  he 
discussed  them  with  spirit  He  never  obtruded  his  own  opinions  upon  otliers ;  hut 
brought  them  out  only,  as  they  were  sought,  and  then  with  clearness  and  calra- 
Upon  a  first  introduction,  he  would  be  thought  to  be  somewhat  cold  and  re- 
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MTved;  but  1m  wu  Mither  the  qna,  nor  ths  otbar.  It  was  ■imply  a  habit  af  aaqr 
tacitomity,  waiting,  aa  it  were,  hia  own  turn  to  follow  the  line  of  conversation,  ana 
not  to  presume  to  lead  it  Even  this  habit  melted  away  in  the  presenoe  of  th» 
jQiang;  lor  he  always  looked  upon  them  with  a  sort  of  parental  fimdness,  and  en-  . 
joyed  their  playfol  wit,  and  fresh  and  confident  enthusiasm.  Meet  him  in  a  staye 
ooBoh,  aa  a  stranger,  and  travel  with  him  a  whole  day ;  and  you  would  onlv  be 
■truck  with  hia  readiness  to  administer  to  the  aocommodationa  of  others>  and  his 
anxiety  to  appropriate  the  least  to  himsel£  Be  with  him,  the  unknown  guest  at  an 
Inn,  and  he  seemed  adjusted  to  the  very  scene,  partaking  of  the  warm  welcome  of 
its  comforts,  whenever  found;  and  if  not  found,  resigning  himself  without  complaint 
to  in  meanest  arrangements.  You  would  never  suqwct,  in  eithier  case,  that  he  waa 
«  great  man ;  for  leas  that  he  was  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  Statea.  Bat,  if 
perchance,  invited  by  the  occasion,  yon  drew  him  into  fomiliar  conversation,  yoa 
would  never  forget,  Uiat  you  had  seen  and  heard  that  *  old  man  eloquent* 

u  He  had  great  simplicity  of  character,  manners,  dress,  and  deportment ;  and  yet 
with  a  natural  dignity,  that  suppressed  impertinence,  and  silenced  rudeness.  His 
aimpUcity  waa  never  accompanied  with  that  want  of  perception  of  what  is  right, 
and  fit  for  the  ooeaaion ;  of  tnat  grace,  which  wins  respect ;  or  that  prcjpriety  wmch 
ooostitutes  the  essence  of  refined  courteay.  And  yet  it  bad  an  exquisite  naimU., 
which  charmed  ever^  one,  and  gave  a  aweetness  to  his  fomiliar  conversations,  ap- 
proaching to  foscination.  The  fost  impression  of  a  stranger,  upon  his  introduntion 
to  him,  waa  generally  that  of  disappointment  It  aeemed  hardly  credible,  that  such 
simplicity  should  be  the  accompaniment  of  such  acknowledged  greatness.  The 
consciousness  of  power  was  not  there ;  the  air  of  office  was  not  there ;  there  was 
no  play  of  the  lights  or  shades  of  rank ;  no  study  of  effect  in  tone  or  bearing.  Yoa 
■aw  at  once,  that  he  never  thought  of  himself ;  and  that  he  was  for  more  anxioas  ta 
know  others,  than  to  be  known  by  them.  You  quitted  him  with  increaaed  rove* 
renoe  for  human  greatness ;  for  in  him  it  seemed  inseparable  from  goodness.  If 
vanity  stood  abashed  in  his  presence,  it  was  not,  that  he  rebuked  it ;  but  that  hia 
example  showed  its  utter  nothingness. 

**  He  was  a  man  of  deep  sensibility  and  tenderness;  nay  he  waa  an  enthusiast  in 
regard  to  the  domestic  virtues.  He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a  temper  of  great 
■usoeptibility,  easily  excited,  and  warm,  when  roused.  But  it  had  been  so  schooled 
by  discipline,  or  rather  so  moulded  and  chaatened  by  his  affoctions,  that  it  seemed 
in  gentleness,  like  the  distilling  dews  of  evening.  It  had  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  flow  in  channels,  where  its  sole  delight  waa  to  give  or  secure  happiness  to  others, 
that  no  one  would  have  believed,  that  it  could  ever  have  been  precipitate  or  sudden  in 
its  movements.  In  truth,  there  was,  to  the  very  close  of  his  iifo,  a  romantic  chival- 
ry in  his  foelings,  which,  though  rarely  displayed,  except  in  the  drde  of  his  most 
intimate  fiiends^  would  there  pour  out  itwlf  with  the  most  touching  tenderness.  In 
this  confidential  intercourse,  when  his  soul  sought  solace  from  the  sympathy  of 
other  minds,  he  would  dissolve  in  tears  at  the  recoDection  of  some  buned  hope,  or 
lost  happiness.  He  would  break  out  into  strains  of  almost  divine  eloquence,  while 
he  pointed  out  the  scenes  of  fimner  joys,  or  recalled  the  memory  of  other  days,  M 
he  brought  up  their  images  from  the  dimness  and  distance  of  forgotten  years,  and 
ahowed  you  at  once  the  depth,  with  which  he  could  feel,  and  the  lower  depths,  in 
which  he  could  bury  his  own  closest,  dearest,  noblest  emotions.  After  all,  what- 
ever may  be  his  fome  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  that,  which,  in  a  just  aense,  waa  has 
highest  glory,  was  the  purity,  affectionateness,  liberality,  and  devotedness  of  hm 
domestic  life.  Home,  home,  was  the  scene  of  his  real  triumphs.  There  he  indulg- 
ed himself  in  what  he  most  loved,  the  duties  and  the  blesaings  of  the  fomily  circk. 
There,  his  heart  had  its  fiill  play ;  and  his  social  qualities,  warmed,  and  elevated, 
and  refined  by  the  habitual  elegancies  of  taste,  shed  around  their  beautifiil  and 
blended  lights.  There,  the  sunshine  of  his  soul  diffused  its  softened  radiance,  and 
cheered,  and  soothed,  and  tranquillized  the  passing  hours. 

**  Ma^  I  be  permitted  also  in  this  presence  to  allude  to  another  trait  in  his  cliarao- 
ter,  which  lets  us  at  once  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  foelings  with  an  unerring 
certainty.  I  allude  to  the  high  value,  in  which  he  held  the  fomale  sex,  as  the  friends, 
the  companions,  and  the  equals  of  man.  I  do  not  here  mean  to  refer  to  the  courtesy 
and  delicate  kindness,  with  which  he  waa  accnatomed  to  treat  the  sex ;  but  rather  to 
the  onaifocted  respect,  with  which  he  spoke  of  their  acoompliriimenta,  their  taknti, 
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their  virtues,  and  their  excellencies.  The  scoffs  and  jeers  of  the  morose,  the  hitter 
taunts  of  tlie  satirist,  and  the  lighter  ridicule  of  the  witty,  so  profusely,  and  often  so 
ungenerously,  poured  out  upon  transient  follies  or  fashions,  found  no  sympathy  in  his 
hoeom.  He  was  still  farther  above  the  common  place  flatteries,  by  which  mrdHtf 
seeks  to  administer  aliment  to  personal  vanity,  or  vice  to  make  its  approaches  rar 
baser  purposes.  He  spoke  to  the  sex,  when  present,  as  he  spoke  of  them,  when  ab- 
sent, in  language  of  just  appeal  to  their  understandings,  their  tastes,  and  their  du- 
ties. He  paid  a  voluntary  homage  to  their  genius,  and  to  the  beautiful  productions 
of  it,  which  now  adorn  almost  every  branch  of  literature  and  learning.  He  read 
those  productions  with  a  glowing  gratitude.  He  proudly  proclaimed  their  merits,  and 
vindicated  on  all  occasions  their  claims  to  the  highest  distinction.  And  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  assign  to  the  great  female  authors  of  our  day  a  rank,  not  inferior  to  that 
of  the  most  gined  and  polished  of  the  other  sex.  But,  above  all,  he  delighted  to 
dwell  on  the  admirable  adaptation  of  their  minds,  and  sensibilities,  and  afifwtions  to 
the  exalted  duties  assigned  to  them  by  Providence.  Their  superior  purity,  their 
singleness  of  heart,  their  exquisite  perception  of  moral  and  relisious  sentiment,  their 
maternal  devotedness,  their  uncomplaining  sacrifices,  their  fearlessness  in  doty, 
their  buoyancy  in  hope,  their  courage  in  despair,  their  love,  which  triumphs  Dnost, 
when  most  pressed  by  dangers  and  difficulties ;  which  watches  the  couch  of  siok- 
ness,  and  smooths  the  bed  of  death,  and  smiles  even  in  the  agonies  of  its  own  su£> 
ferings ; — ^These,  these  were  the  favourite  topics  of  his  confidential  conversation;  and 
on  these  he  expatiated  with  an  enthusiasm,  which  showed  them  to  be  present  in  his 
daily  meditations.*' 

Such  was  John  Marshall — an  extraordinary  instance  of  all  the 
great  and  virtuous  qualities  which  make  a  man  a  blessing  to  his 
country  and  an  honour  to  his  age.  Nature  produces  few  such 
men, — ^the  common  objects  and  pursuits  of  life  do  not  require 
them :  the  world  affords  few  situations  which  could  have  giveo 
full  scope  to  his  powers  and  perfect  development  to  his  faculties, 
— none  perhaps,  except  that,  which  he  actually  held.  He  seemed 
bom  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived, — times  of  difficulty,  of  doubt 
and  of  danger,  requiring  all  the  prudence,  wisdom,  courage  and 
patriotism  which  he  so  eminently  possessed.  It  was  not  however  for 
the  occasions  to  which  they  were  applied,  that  his  labours  were 
alone  important  His  exertions  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  future 
as  well  as  the  present — and  he  now  forms  a  part  of  that  which  is 
the  noblest  inheritance  of  posterity — ^the  memory  of  the  wise  and 
virtuous  who  have  departed.  It  seems  as  though  nature  endea- 
voured to  compensate  for  the  scarcity  of  great  and  good  men, 
by  giving  to  their  characters,  extensive  and  pervading  influence, 
not  only  during  life,  but  after  death, — ^and  the  country  will  long 
feel  the  blessing  of  Judge  Marshall's  career,  in  the  decisions  of 
the  court  over  which  he  presided,  in  the  moral  influence  of  his 
character,  and  in  the  light  of  his  glorious  example. 

That  example  is  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  peoples, 
and  should  in  every  possible  way  be  held  up  to  their  contempla- 
tion. If  they  could  be  brought  to  feel  its  simple  beauty,  to  com- 
prehend its  true  greatness,  and  to  understand  its  real  usefulness, — 
then,  indeed,  the  most  important  benefits  of  the  life  of  this  illustri- 
ous man,  would  be  experienced  after  his  death.  The  popular 
gaze  however  is  seldom  attracted  by  characters  in  whicn  there 
.18  nothing  to  dazzle  the  imagination  or  to  rouse  the  passions.  His 
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triumphs  were  those  of  reason  and  yirtue,  which  appeal  not  to 
the  senses,  and  were  unaccompanied  by  the  glittering  parade  and 
pompous  pageantry,  which  excite  the  admiration  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  in  their  eyes,  "  make  ambition  virtue."  Wisdom,  learn* 
ing,  purity  and  truth,  genuine  patriotism,  disinterested  integrity  and 
exalted  genius;  how  sad  a  thing  it  is  to  think,  that  qualities  such 
as  these,  the  exercise  of  which  in  public  stations  would  carry  a 
nation  to  so  proud  a  place  of  happiness  and  glory,  are  so  far  above 
the  appreciation  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  as  to  have  little  chance 
of  gaming  their  favour,  when  opposed  by  the  subtleties  of  selfish 
cunning,  or  the  tinsel  glittering  of  military  achievement  Men 
in  all  ages  have  been  the  victims  of  demagogues  and  heroes.  The 
first  by  flattering  the  prejudices  and  pandenng  to  the  passions, — 
the  second  by  bewildering  the  judgment  and  excitii^  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  multitude,  have  always  contrived  to  baffle  the  efforts 
of  the  wise  and  the  patriotic,  and  to  overthrow  those  institutions 
which  promised  most  fairly  to  secure  the  Uberty  and  happiness 
of  the  peopla  As  an  individual  is  in  greater  peril  from  the  vio- 
lence ot  his  own  passions  and  the  weakness  of  nis  own  judgment, 
than  from  any  external  dangers  which  may  beset  his  path, — ^so  a 
nation  is  more  liable  to  faU,  through  the  blind  infatuation,  the 
moral  corruption,  and  the  erroneous  opinions  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, than  by  the  assaults  of  its  enemies.  Virtue  and  knowledge 
will  alone  strenMhen  it,  where  it  must  needs  be  strengthened — 
against  itself.  Wanting  these,  its  fleets  and  armies  may  indeed 
secure  it  from  the  efforts  of  a  foreign  foe, — but  its  people,  unable 
to  govern  themselves,  will  soon  degrade  their  own  dignitv  and 
destroy  their  own  happiness ;  reckless  licentiousness  will  take  the 
place  of  regulated  liberty,  riot  and  bloodshed  of  social  order;  and 
finally  absolute  power  will  usurp  the  seat  of  constitutional  au- 
thority. 

Let  us  hope  better  things  for  our  country.  Our  government 
must  still  be  regarded  as  an  experiment,  but  as  an  experiment, 
which,  notwithstanding  manv  things  to  regret  and  to  fear,  has,  on 
the  whole,  so  far  succeeded  well.  We  nave  much  reason  for 
hope,  when  we  regard  the  cautious  wisdom  of  the  constitution, — 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  nation, — and  the  intelligence  of 
the  people.  But  whilst  we  encourage  a  cheerfiil  confidence,  let 
us  beware  of  indulging  in  blind  security,  deluded  by  the  gav  sun- 
shine and  rich  abundance  of  prosperous  fortune.  Though  the  ex- 
panse of  the  sky  be  bright  and  clear,  there  are  clouds  rising  upon 
the  horizon  of  portentous  aspect,  which  to  an  observant  eye  de- 
note the  coming  tempest.  As  such  we  cannot  but  regard  the 
efforts  now  making,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  to  destroy  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary,  and  to  bring  it  into  the  dangerous 
vortex  of  party  conflict  Complete  independence  alike  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  other  branches  of  tne  government,  is  absolutely  neces- 
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Mry  for  the  pi'^per  performance  of  the  duties  of  diis  office, 
and  to  none,  from  its  nature,  may  independent  action  be  so 
safely  trusted.  Its  province  is  not  to  originate  measures  but  to 
judge  of  those  proposed  by  others ; — ^not  to  attack  but  to  defend ; 
-'^Hiot  to  make  laws  but  to  expound  them.  The  impartial  and 
calm  exercise  of  well  informed  reason  is  the  only  duty  of  this 
department; — a  reason  uninfluenced  by  fear  or  faTOur  or  in- 
terest To  make  it  dependent  on  the  people,  would  be  to  render 
it  pliable  to  every  blast  of  popular  excitement;  is  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  its  duties,  and  without  an  object ;  for  though  the  wiQ  of 
die  people  ought  to  be  consulted  in  the  enactment  of  lawsf  after  these 
are  once  made,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  construction  and 
application  of  them,  which  should  be  governed  by  troth  and 
the  justice  of  particular  cases.  To  make  it  dependent  on  the 
legislature  or  the  executive,  would  be  to  make  it  an  agent, 
and  to  add  its  power  to  that  already  possessed  by  the  particulsff 
department  to  which  it  would  be  attached,  thus  destroying  that 
balance  of  power  which  is  the  strongest  bulwark  of  liberty,  and 
producing  the  accumulation  of  it  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  against 
which  it  was  the  great  object  of  the  constitution  to  guard. 

On  this  head,  we  have  been  struck  by  the  following  observa- 
tions of  Judge  Hopkinson  in  his  Eulogium  quoted  above. 

**  Judge  Waahingrton  came  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  a  period  when 
hi  duties  were  exoeeding^ly  arduous  and  interesting.  The  oonvulaions  of  Europe, 
which  were  felt  in  the  United  States^  gave  birth  to  questions  of  natioiial  and  eon^ 
■titutional  law,  which  involved  in  their  consequences  the  honour  and  peace  of  our 
country,  and  which  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  this  court  to  hear  and  determine. 
Many  of  these  questions,  arising  out  of  unprecedented  circumstances  in  the  pod- 
tbns  and  pretensions  of  the  belligerent  nations  of  Europe,  and  from  our  own  peeo- 
Uar  relations  with  all  of  them,  were  new  and  difficult  in  themselves,  and  rendered 
more  so  by  the  dangers  which  threatened  us  on  every  side,  and  beset  every  ooorw 
we  might  take. — ^In  such  a  state  of  things,  when  the  passions  of  the  people  were 
Agitated  and  inflamed,  and  these  passions  were  necessarily  communicated  to  our 
popular  assemblies,  we  may  imagine  the  importance  of  havinr,  in  oar  system  of 
government,  one  department  which,  firmly  based  upon  a  rock,  lifted  its  head  above 
tile  storm,  and  controlled  its  fury.  Independent,  truly  independent,  in  all  times  and 
ttnder  all  circumstances,  it  yiel<u  neither  to  the  influence  of  the  executive,  nor  to 
the  danumrs  of  the  multitude ;  but,  standing  upon  the  Constitutioii,  it  defends  it 
against  every  attack ;  and,  let  it  never  beforgotten^  they  wiU  ttand,  or  fall  togetker. 
— ^  I  believe  before  Heaven,*  said  the  late  President  of  the  United  States,  *that  the 
durability  of  this  Government  depends  upon  that  Court*  Immoveable  in  its  inte#- 
fitv,  enli^htehed  in  its  knowledge,  patriotic  in  iti  designs,  at  the  period  I  have  u- 
luded  to,  It  understood  perfbcUv  its  powers  and  its  duties,  and  moving  on  with  the 
moderation  of  true  dignity  and  the  confidence  of  conscious  rectitude,  no  considera- 
tions  of  poliey  or  popularity  could  change  its  course.  This  eandted  tribunal,  exalted 
1^  the  trust  and  power  reposed  in  it  by  the  Constitution,  vfhase  guardimn  U  tt,  afid 
flcarcely  less  so  by  the  qualifications  of  the  great  and  good  men  who  have  exercised 
its  powers,  was  then  the  ark  of  our  safety ;  has  continued  to  be  so,  and  wiU  be  so^ 
while  th^  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  rights  we  enjoy  un- 
der it,  tbe  aaoied  inheritance  of  every  citisen  of  the  United  States.^-Therefefe  h  !• 
tiiat  the  enemies  of  our  institutions ;  of  our  prosperity  and  happiness ;  in  a  weni— 
^  our  Unimit  have  been  and  are  indefiitigable  in  their  effiirts  to  undermine  the  an. 
tnority  of  this  court;  to  bring  suspicion  and  contempt  upon  it;  to  paralyze  its 
strength  and  defame  its  character.  Troy  cannet  fell  while  Heehir  lives.— Kever  Isl 
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■n  American,  who  loves  his  country,  doabt  that  it  is  upon  this  tribnnal,  upon  its 
independence,  knowledge  and  purity ;  upon  its  being  never  touched  by  any  species 
of  corrupt  ini9uenoe,  and  never  dismoed  by  incapacity  and  ignorance,  that  the 
prosperity,  freedom  and  happiness  ofthis  people  mamly  depend.  It  is  the  regulating 
power  of  the  complicated  machine  of  our  government ;  witiiout  it  every  part  would 
be  speedily  thrown  into  disorder,  and  run  wildly  to  ooniusion  and  ruin.  If  yon  shall 
live  to  see  the  day  when  Faction^  whatever  name  it  may  assume,  whether  it  shall 
call  itself  iSkote  RighU,  or  what  it  will,  Bholl  succeed  in  breaking  down  this  barrier 
of  the  Constitution ;  this  defence  of  every  right  you  possess — be  assured,  and  let 
the  solemn  truth  sink  deep  into  your  hearts,  there  is  an  end  of  this  ffovemment,  of 
the  union  of  these  states  and  of  all  the  hapfuness  you  enjoy  under  II— The  gnsat 
republican  experiment  now  for  the  first  time  put  on  trial ;  the  question  whether  a 
people  can  govern  themselves,  will  be  wonounced  to  be  a  failure,  and  the  friends  of 
free  institutionB  must  give  them  up.— This  is  well  known  to  your  enemies  every 
where,  and  therefore  in  all  their  discussions';  in  their  popular  harangues  and  festive 
toasts,  the  Supreme  Court  is  a  special  object  of  bitter  vituperation.-*-'We  have,  how- 
ever, the  pride  and  oonsolatioa  to  know  Uiat  although  this  hostility  has  been  waged 
almost  from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  l»s  bean  supported  by  great  and 
popular  names,  the  court  has  continued  silently  to  advance  in  the  favour  of  the 
people;  to  fix  its  foundations  deeper  and  firmer  in  their  confidence,  and  to  defeat 
and  defy  its  assailants,  by  exhibiting,  from  year  to  year,  the  best  evidences  o£  its 
integrity  and  usefulness. — ^This  defence  will  never  fail,  while  there  is  virtue  enoogh 
in  the  people  to  value  the  virtuous,  and  intelligence  enough  to  know  thdr  own 
good." 

We  cannot  better  close  these  remarks  than  by  quoting  the  Ian-* 
ff uage  of  Judge  Marshall  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  convention  of 
Virginia,  which  met  in  the  year  1829»  to  revise  the  constitution 
of  that  state.  They  are  the  parting  words  of  a  sage  and  patriot 
to  his  countrymen,  and  are  thus  intmduced  by  Mr.  Binney. 

**  It  was  particularly  on  the  question  of  judicial  tenure,  the  subject  upon  whibh 
he  could  speak  after  probably  more  personal  reflection  and  observation  than  any 
man  Uving,  that  ho  poured  out  his  heart-ftlt  convictions  with  an  energy  that  bekngii 
to  nothing  but  troth.  The  proposed  Constitution,  while  it  adopted  for  the  jn^psa 
of  the  Superior  Courts  the  tenure  of  good  behaviour*  guarded  by  a  clause  agauist 
the  construction  which  had  in  one  instance  prevailed,  that  the  repeal  of  the  kw 
establuihing  the  court,  and  by  a  mere  majority,  should  dissolve  the  tenure,  and  dis- 
diaree  the  judffe  upon  the  world.  In  support  of  this  clause,  which  was  prupueed 
Inr  huuMlC  and  of  the  general  principle  or  judicial  indepeodence,  he  spoke  with 
the  frarvour  and  almost  with  the  authority  of  an  apostle.  *T1ib  ar|faniMit  of  the 
jrenUeman,  he  said,  goes  to  prove  not  only  that  there  is  no  such  thmg  o  judicial 
mdependence,  but  that  there  oiif  ht  to  be  no  such  thing : — that  it  is  unwiw  and  im- 
provident to  make  the  tenure  of  the  judge's  office  to  continue  during  good  beha- 
wioaii  I  have  grown  old  in  the  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  more  dear  to  Virginia, 
'        'te  more  dear  to  her  statesmen,  and  that  the  best  interei 


or  ought  to  be  more  dear  to  her  statesmen,  and  that  the  best  interesU  of  our 
try  are  secured  by  it  Advert,  sir,  to  the  duties  of  a  judge.  He  has  to  pass  between 
the  government,  and  the  man  whom  that  government  is  proseouting,— between  tha 
most  powerfiil  individual  in  the  community,  and  the  poorest  and  most  unpopular. 
It  Is  of  the  last  importance,  that  in  the  performance  of  these  duties,  he  should  ob- 
serve  the  utmost  fkirness.  Need  I  press  the  necessity  of  this?  Does  not  every  man 
Ibd  that  his  own  personal  security,  and  the  security  of  his  property,  depends  apott 
thai  fiuniess.  The  judicial  department  oomes  home  m  its  offsets  to  twrj  man** 
fire  side;— it  passes  on  his  property,  his  reputation,  his  life,  his  all  Is  it  not  to  the 
last  degree  important,  that  he  shoulo  be  rendered  perfectly  and  completely  indepen- 
dent,  with  nottdng  to  control  him  but  God  and  his  eonscience.*  '  I  acknowledM 
that  in  my  judgment,  the  whole  good  which  mar  grow  out  of  this  convention,  oe 
it  what  it  may,  will  never  oompensate  fer  the  evU  of  ehafltfing  the  jodftcial  tenoM 
of  office.*  *I  have  always  thou|[ht  fhMn  ny  earliest  youth  dU  now«  that  the  gteateit 
scourge  an  angry  heaven  ever  mflicted  upon  an  ungrateful  and  a  sinning  peopioi 
wo  an  ignorant,  a  corrupt,  or  a  dependent  judiciary.*  ** 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

I  ♦>>»nlr  it  may  be  requested,  without  being  considered  nnressoaablc,  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  American  Quarterly  Review,  to  insert  what  follows;  being  intended 
to  oomct  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  an  article,  American  Qnarteriy  Re- 
view, September,.  1835,  page  118,  in  these  words,  «*the  same  deseripCion  of  Ibfoe 
(militia)  which  fled  at  North  Point  without  seeing  an  enemy.** 

A  MiZtfia  man  who  toot  at  the  BattU  of  North  PainL 

BaUinunre,  30M  October,  1835. 

The  fiirco  that  left  Baltimore  on  Sunday  evening  the  11th  September,  1814,  3d 
Brigade  Maryland  militia,  under  the  command  of  General  Strieker,  with  the  inten^ 
tion  of  harassing  the  expected  advance  of  the  British  army,  then  afloat  off  North 
Point,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  landing,  consisted  of  550  npen  5th  regiment 
M.  M.,  including  a  company  from  York  (P^,  630  men  6th  regiment  M.  M.,  500 
men  37th  regiment  M.  M.,  450  men  39th  regiment  M.  M.,  700  men  51st  regiment 
M.  M.,  150  riflemen,  140  cavalry,  75  artillery,  with  six  four  pounders — making  a 
total  of  3185  men.  It  reached  the  M.  meeting  house,  near  the  head  of  Bear  creeks 
aft  eight  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  encamped  for  the  night  in  the  woods  without  other 
oovering.  The  following  morning  a  small  corps  was  pushed  in  advance,  the  same 
that  foil  in  with  the  British  and  had  the  skirmish  in  which  General  Roes  was  kill- 
ed ;  the  6th  regiment  was  stationed  on  a  rising  ground,  about  one  mile  in  the  rear, 
on  whom  the  main  body  in  case  of  need  were  to  fall  back  and  rally  tm;  150  men  of 
the  5th  regiment,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  advance  skirmish,  were  too  much 
eihaosted  to  be  taken  into  the  line,  thus  leaving,  of  all  arms,  3415  men  in  line,  from 
vriiich  take  700  men,  51st  regiment,  who  fled  at  an  early  period  of  the  cannonading, 
there  remained  1715  militia,  to  meet  a  regular  British  force,  consisting  of  4th  regi- 
ment,  750  men,  35th  regiment,  1000,  44th  regiment,  650,  85th  regiment,  700,  two 
battalions  of  marines  not  attached  to  the  ships  of  war,  (a  letter  from  Colonel  Mai- 
eolm,  found  on  board  the  captured  schooner  St  Lawrence,  stated  his  battalion  of 
marines,  when  it  left  Portsmouth,  to  have  been  800  men,)  say  each  battalion  600 
men,  1300,  600  marines  belonging  to  the  ships  of  war,  one  company  artillery  and 
one  company  of  rocketeers  100,  600  Bailor8--total  5600.  How  the  1715  militia  met 
them,  let  a  British  account,  The  Subaltern  in  America,  tell.  Speaking  of  the  ad- 
Tanoe  of  the  army  after  disembarking,  he  sajrs,  **  Of  the  exact  number  of  oombat- 
ants  thus  brought  together  I  can  hardly  offer  an  opinion ;  we  had  lost  at  Bladene- 
burg  about  500  men  in  all,  but  of  these  many  were  so  for  convalescent  as  to  take 
the  field  again,  and  our  reinforcements  from  the  fleet  were  considerable.  Balancing 
the  one  against  the  other,  therefore,  I  should  be  disposed  to  say  thai  somewhat 
abool  five  thoasand,  or  five  thousand  five  hundred  men  moved  from  the  water*sedge 
tins  morning.**    After  speaking  of  the  advanced  skinnish  in  which  Roes  ftQ,  he 
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contmnefl— ^  When  I  oyertook  the  skinniBhen,  they  were  in  fiill  pnnnit  of  the 
Americans,  now  flyingf  with  all  precipitation  before  them;  the  wood  wae  accord* 
in^ly  emptied  in  a  trice,  hat  on  reaching  its  skirts  we  found  in  troth  what  we  had 
expecsted  to  find,  that  the  riflemen  now  dislodged  were  nothing  more  than  the  out- 
posts, or  rather  advanced  corps  of  a  regidar  army.  At  the  opposite  extremity  of  a 
few  open  fields,  about  6000  or  7000*  were  drawn  up  in  line,  their  lefl  lestmg  on  a 
lake,  and  their  right  extending  to  a  creek ;  their  centre  was  protected  by  high  pal- 
ings and  a  row  of  lofly  trees,  whilst  all  before  them  was  exposed  and  bare  to  the 
distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile.  Of  artillery  they  appeared  to  have  six  or  eight 
pieces  in  the  field;  these  were  arranged,  two  on  the  main  road,  which  fell  in 
towards  the  right  of  the  position,  three  somewhat  farther  to  the  left,  and  the 
remainder  singly  at  different  intervals  between  the  corps  of  in&ntry.  About  half 
musket  shot  in  fitmt  of  them  was  a  farm  house,  surrounded  by  numerous  bams, 
stables,  and  stack  yard — ^whether  or  not  they  had  filled  it  with  troops,  we  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining,  but  it  occurred  to  Charlton  that  it  might  be  wcnrth  while  to 
seize  it,  in  case  they  should  have  neglected  a  measure  to  them  of  so  much  import- 
ance ;  with  this  in  view  we  lost  no  time  in  rushing  on — ^we  sprang  over  the  paling, 
and  having  received  two  discharges  of  grape  firom  the  guns  on  the  road,  reached 
the  house  in  question  with  the  loss  of  only  three  men.  The  enemy  had  not  occu- 
pied it  We  took  possession  without  delay,  and  rejoiced  sincerely  in  the  error  of 
which  they  had  been  guilty,  determined  that  no  efforts  should  on  our  parts  be  ¥rant- 
ing  to  hinder  them  fiom  retaking  it  Elstablished  in  this  snug  post,  abundant  leisure 
was  granted  fi>r  observing,  as  well  the  dispositions  made  by  the  enemy  to  receive 
the  attack,  as  the  advance  of  our  own  troops  to  make  it,  and  a  most  animated  spec- 
tacle both  the  one  and  the  other  presented.  On  the  side  of  tiie  Americans,  mounted 
officers  could  be  seen  riding  backwards  and  forwards,  apparently  oioonraging  the 
men  to  do  their  duty ;  some  companies  moving  from  its  rear,  wheeled  up  into  line, 
others,  quitting  the  line,  fell  back  towards  the  reserve ;  but  the  corps  that  attracted 
the  chief  of  our  attention  was  the  identical  riflemen  whom  we  had  so  lately  driven 
before  us  out  of  the  wood ;  they  continued  for  some  time  to  drop  in  by  sections  of 
six,  eight,  and  ten,  and  taking  post  in  the  rear  of  the  line,  resumed  as  they  best 
could  something  like  order.  Nor  were  other  manifestations  of  a  resolution  to  keep 
their  ground  wanting ;  several  tumbrils  and  ammunition  wagons  arriving,  were 
speedily  emptied  of  their  contents,  and  casks  of  cartridges,  ranged  at  intervals  be- 
tween the  men,  bore  testimony  to  the  zeal  with  which  the  store-keeper^s  department 
had  been  attended  ta  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  affairs  on  the  right  Away 
towards  the  left  a  good  deal  of  marching  and  counter-marching  went  on,  but  whether 
it  arose  firom  some  mismanagement  in  the  original  disposition  of  the  force,  I  can- 
not tell ;  it  struck  me  as  very  highly  injudicious,  to  render  raw  troops  thus  unsteady 
at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  about  to  come  under  fire,  and  I  confess  I  did 
not  augur  very  favourably  of  the  determination  which  that  flank  at  least  of  the 
Americans  would  exhibit  ,*t  lastly,  the  heads  of  two  columns  appearing  in  the  skirti 
of  the  more  remote  thicket,  pointed  out  how  the  reserve  was  stationed,!  and  almost 


•  3415  men  of  all  arms. 

t  The  51st  regiment  M.  M^  had  been  ordered  to  form  at  a  right  angle  on  the  lefl 
of  the  line ;  by  mistake  it  was  marched  into  line,  and  whilst  counter-marching  to 
take  the  intended  ground,  it  got  into  confiision  and  fled. 

t  There  was  no  reserve  in  the  field;  the  heads  of  two  cohimns  were  regiments 
mai^A^ng  into  line,  who  had  until  that  period  been  pUced  about  three  hundred  yards 
in  the  rear. 
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told  of  whKt  numbers  it  eonaifted.  How  difeent  wai  Um  proqitot  to  wluob  a 
flanoe  toward*  our  i«ar  introduood  ui.  Wo  had  taken  poeMOMoii  of  the  iana-boiwe 
perhaps  ten  minntes  or  a  quarter  of  sn  hour  before  the  leadini^  diTisions  of  oor 
troopp  began  to  diverge  from  the  finest;  as  soon,  howeTer,  as  they  showed  tbem- 
sel?es,  a  flank  norement  to  the  right  was  made,  and  the  85th  regiment,  in  beantifnl 
regolartty,  spread  itself  at  extended  order  over  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  front,  the 
ieamen  who  came  next  marched  straight  fi>rward  along  the  road  tUl  they  came 
within  cannon  shot  of  the  American  line,  where  they  halted,  the  4th  regiment  ar. 
riving  after  them,  wheeled  off  as  the  85th  had  done  to  the  right,  bat  instead  of  ex- 
tending itseU;  filed  along  in  oolumns  of  half  oompanies,  by  the  rear  of  the  light 
troops,  until  it  was  lost  io  ibrther  observation  in  a  grove.  A  similar  movement  was 
made  by  the  44th  and  a  battalion  of  marines,  who  forming  line  in  the  open  field, 
stood  to  support  the  skirmishers,  Whilst  the  21st,  taking  up  its  ground  on  the  road, 
came  in  on  the  rear  of  the  column,  of  which  the  seamen  constituted  the  fimat. 
All  these  fitrmations  were  executed  with  as  much  oodoeas  and  precision  as  if  the 
whole  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  review;  and  in  the  eyes  q£  us  who  watch^ 
it,  the  spectacle  was  in  the  highest  degree  amusing. 

^  In  the  meanwhile,  neither  the  American  artillery  nor  our  own  remained  idle; 
the  head  of  the  column  no  sooner  appeared,  than  the  enemy's  pieces,  which  oom- 
manded  the  road,  opened  upon  it,  and  though  the  range  was  somewbai  long,  did 
eonsideraUe  execution.  To  check  this,  Captain  Caxmichael,  by  whom  the  British 
artillery  was  commanded,  instantly  ordered  two  guns  and  a  howitser  to  the  front* 
and  pushing  them  forward  within  point  blank  distance  of  the  Americans,  aoon  paid 
them  back  with  intereat,  in  their  own  cou>— I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  shots 
more  aocurately  thrown.  At  the  first  discharge,  five  Ameriean  gunners  were  kiQed;* 
at  the  next,  one  of  the  pieces  was  disabled ;  upon  which,  turning  their  attention  to 
the  infantry,  oor  artillery  mowed  them  down  by  whole  sections.  On  this  occasion 
the  missile  principally  used  was  the  sharpnel.  It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  in- 
form the  unmilitary  reader,  that  the  sharpnel  is  a  hollow  globe  of  iron,  the  cavi^ 
of  wluch  is  filled  up,  not  with  powder  only,  but  with  a  quantity  of  musket  balls. 
It  is  discharged  from  a  cannon  exactly  as  a  round  shot  is  discharged,  and  being 
supplied  with  a  fiiae  more  or  less  short,  according  to  the  distance  to  be  traversed, 
it  bursts  just  in  front  of  its  object,  and  throws  the  whole  of  its  murderous  contftnts 
forward.  To-day  it  did  dxeadfiil  havoe.  The  Americans  could  not  stand  before 
it,  bnt  shrunk  away  from  each  spot  where  a  shell  had  fallen,  as  if  there  had  been 
aomething  deadly  in  the  very  soiL  But  it  was  not  on  the  road  alone  that  a  smart 
mmnonading  was  kept  up.  The  three  guns  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  as  being 
atatioped  in  the  fields  towards  the  Americans'  left,  opened  upon  the  85th  regiment  as 
soon  as  they  had  taken  their  ground.  The  soldiers  however  paid  little  heed  to  the 
•alutation.  Being  commanded  to  lie  doym^  they  did  so,  and  rested  for  twenty  mi- 
nates  vnry  composedly,  in  defiance  of  the  showers  of  balls  that  foil  thick  and  fost 
ahowt  them*  At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  every  necesffary  preparation  appear- 
ing to  be  complete,  Colonel  Brooke,  on  whom  the  chief  command  had  devolved,  was 
seen  to  ride  along  the  rear  of  the  line,  followed  by  his  staff.  Halting  about  the  cen- 
tre of  the  field,  the  little  group  turned  their  glasses  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  enemy's  position,  and  then,  as  if  satisfied  all  things  wefe  in  ordor,  tliey 
began  to  disperse.  An  aid-de-camp  galloped  off  to  the  right,  Mr.  £v«ns  flew  to- 
wards the  left,  and  the  orderly  bngler  sounding  jthe  charge,  the  whole  army  sprang 


*  Not  one  killed,  several  were  wounded. 
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into  its  raakii  TIm  «pM  ttiknag  Aotot  wete  eoluied  bidfc  ft«m  iD  qairt^ 
ths  line  moved  ftrward.  I  have  said  our  poeitian  all  thia  while  wia  among'  a  nnna- 
ber  of  hooaee  and  com  stacki,  tttoated  aboat  midwaj  between  the  hostile  armiet. 
Nothing  oan  be  eonoeived  more  animatiw!  or  mora  impoiing  than  tiie  epeetade  that 
new  met  our  gaaa.  The  light  troopa,  in  extended  order,  atntohing  ilom  one  thidcet 
to  another,  covered  the  entire  open  ipaoe,  and  advanced  with  the  same  ooohieHi  and 
in  the  aame  admirable  etf  le  aa  if  ^tiey  had  been  mkrching  npon  a  parade.  In  theif 
rear,  though  fiir  enoogh  removed  to  be  in  a  great  measure  secure  against  the  fire  of 
musketry,  came  a  compact  line,  whose  bnaniess  it  was  rather  to  giVe  support  where- 
ever  it  should  be  needed,  tiiaa  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  battle.  On  the  road 
again,  a  dense  oohmin  of  bfaiB  jackets  pressed  forward— with  alacrity  and  ooDtempI 
of  danger  which  so  eminently  distinguish  the  British  sailor—whilst  a  battalion  in 
oolumn  marched  aAer  it,  ready  to  follow  up  with  advantage  whatever  success  the 
privileged  undisciplined  valour  of  the  seamen  mijgfat  obtain.  On  the  side  of  the 
Americans  all  wo  stillness  and  cjqiecfatian.  The  corps  which  up  to  this  moment 
hid  been  continually  changing  tiwir  ground,  now  stood  ftat  The  whole  were  in 
line,  and,  with  shouldered  arms,  appeared  to  watch  the  progress  of  their  enemies, 
like  men  who  were  determined  not  to  be  beaten.  I  thou^  indeed  that  I  oould  per* 
ceite  a  little  wavering  at  one  particnlar  point;  it  was  a  spot  towards  their  eixtreme 
left,  wldoh  in  the  ooarse  of  the  cannonado  had  received  more  than  its  due  propor. 
tioB  of  salutatioma,  but  whether  I  was  correct  or  not  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
say«  inasmuch  o  the  vision  became  ahnost  instantly  obscured  by  columns  of  smoke. 

''The  Americans  had  in  their  tine  several  pieces  of  cannon  firom  which  no  dis* 
charge  had  taken  place.    What  their  objoet  was  in  keeping  them  so  long  idle,  I 
know  not;  perhaps  they  imagined  that  their  fire,  wlien  opened  nnexpeetedly,  v^ould 
produce  a  double  effect,  and  on  that  account  reserved  it  for  the  attack.    Be  this  an 
it  may,  our  infiuilry  had  not  advanosd  ten  paces,  when  a  voUey  of  grape  was  pour- 
ed vptrn  them  firom  every  gun  in  the  field,  and  the  pfamging  of  balls  all  along  th« 
grass,  the  crashing  of  railsr  trees,  and  other  objects  struck,  as  wdl  as  not  a  fow 
prostrations  among  the  soldiers  themselves,  gave  proof  that  the  salutation  was  not 
less  serious  than  noiay.    As  yet  it  may  be  said  that  I  and  my  immediate  follow- 
ers ranked  nothing  more  than  spectators  of  the  dispoeitions  and  movenmits  of  our 
comrades.   Occasionally,  indeed,  a  cannon  shot  passing  through  the  v^indow  of  the 
hoam,  Qt  lodging  in  one  of  the  staeks,  bore  testimony  tiiat  the  enemy  were  not 
wheily  unmindfid  of  us;  bvt  we  were  already  so  for  in  advance,  that  to  push  on 
tiU  the  others  overtook  us,  wonki  have  been  the  height  of  absurdity.   Now  however 
we  began  to  foel,  that  a  state  of  quiescenoe  was  not  exactly  that  which  became  us. 
Having  waited  till  a  fow  of  the  most  forward  of  the  skirmisheta  begun  to  seek  shel* 
ter  behind  our  form  jrard,  we  likewise  assumed  the  ofibnsive,  and  dashing  fVom  our 
lurking  plaee,  pressed  onwards.     Immediately  in  front  of  the  form Jiouse  ran  a 
high  raiUng  similar  to  those  of  which  I  have  befiM-e  had  occasion  to  speak,  as  in- 
tersBCting  almost  every  field  or  open  spot  in  this  quarter  of  America.    We  were  in 
the  act  of  springing  over  it,  when  the  enemy  directing  against  us  a  couple  of  six- 
pounders,  ewept  down  five  or  six  men  out  of  the  company.  Up  to  this  moment  not 
a  single  musket  had  been  discharged  from  either  side,  and  the  most  perfoct  silence 
prevailed  throughout  the  ranks  of  both  armies.   The  British  soldiers  moved  forward 
with  their  accustomed  fearlessness,  and  the  Americans  with  much  apparent  cool- 
ness, stood  to  receive  them.   Now,  however,  when  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  pacea 
divided  the  one  line  from  the  other,  both  parties  made  ready  to  bring  matters  more 
decidedly  to  a  personal  struggle.    The  Americans  were  the  first  to  use  their  small 
anna.    Having  rent  the  air  with  a  shout,  they  fired  a  volley,  begun  upon  the  right, 
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Knd.cained  swaj  n^golariy  to  the  extreme  left,  and  than  loadhi|f  agiin,  kept  op 
an  nniBtermitted  difehaine,  which  eoon  in  a  gr^at  decree  oonoealed  them  from  our 
obaerration.  Nor  were  we  backward  in  retominsr  the  aalute.  A  hear^  Britiah 
cheer  gvn  notice  of  onr  wiUingneaa  to  meet  them ;  and  firing  and  nmning  tre 
gradually  doaed  npon  them,  with  the  deaign  of  bringing  the  bayonet  into  |day. 
I  hardly  know  what  language  to  employ  for  the  pnrpoae  of  conTcying  to  the  mind 
of  a  reader  who  poa»eaecB  no  practical  acquaintance  with  the  aabiect,  aomething 
like  a  clear  idea  of  a  battle,  at  that  period  in  iu  progreai  at  which  we  ha^e  now 
arrived.  Volley  upon  ToUey  baring  been  given,  we  were  now  advanced  within 
leaa  than  twenty  yarda  of  the  American  line,  yet  anch  waa  the  denaeneaa  of  the 
amoke,  that  it  waa  only  when  a  paaaing  broeae  awept  away  the  dood  for  a  moment, 
that  either  force  became  visible  to  the  other.  It  waa  not,  therefore,  at  men*a  per- 
Bona  that  the  fire  of  our  aoldiers  waa  directed.  The  flaahea  of  the  enemy's  muakela 
alone  served  aa  an  object  to  aim  at,  aa,  without  doubt,  the  flaahea  of  muakela  ahme 
guided  the  enemy.  At  laat,  however,  the  irind  auddenly  aprung  x^  Tlw  uhaemitj 
in  which  both  parties  had  been  enveloped  waa  cleared  away,  and  there  anre  enough 
atood  our  opponenta,  not,  as  they  stood  an  hour  ago,  in  cdoae  and  compact  array, 
but  confoaed  by  the  murderoua  fire  to  which  they  had  been  expoeed.  Napobon 
Bonaparte  haa  affirmed,  that  he  never  witneaaed  any  thing  more  terrific  than  tibe 
fire  of  a  British  line  of  infantry.  Of  this  the  Americans  had  to^y  received  the 
moat  appalling  proofr;  nnmbera  lay  dead  among  the  feet  of  their  comrades ;  num- 
bera  more  had  retired  maimed  or  wounded;  and  thooe  who  atill  kept  the  field,  were 
broken  and  conffaaed.  One  thing  alone  was  required  to  complete  the  root  Our 
gallant  fellows,  uttering  a  hearty  cheer,  threw  in  their  last  voQey,  and  then  tuahed 
fbrward  with  the  bayonet;  but  a  ahock,  which  the  flower  of  European  armiea  had 
never  been  able  to  withatand,  the  Americana  ventured  not  to  receive.  They  loat  in 
a  moment  all  order,  and  fled  aa  every  man  beat  could,  from  the  field. 

**There  was  but  one  road  along  which  horaes  or  carriagea  could  mCve,  and  it  be- 
came crowded  to  ezceaa  in  a  moment  Whilat  the  infantry,  daahing  into  the  fbreat, 
thought  to  conceal  themaelvea  among  iti  maaeai  the  cavalry,  of  which  a  few  aquadroBa 
had  been  drawn  up  upon  their  right,  scampered  off  by  the  main  road,  and  waa  im« 
mediately  followed  by  guns,  tumbrils,  ammunition  wagona,  and  the  whole  mata- 
riel  of  the  army.  To  arreat  the  progreaa  of  all,  or  aome  part  of  that  fiiroe,  became 
now  our  great  object  **  Hurrah  for  the  guna  V*  wo  a  word  of  command  frrat  utter- 
ed  by  Colonel  Brooke ;  it  was  repeated,  with  loud  laughter  and  tnmuhuoua  oat- 
criea,  fifom  one  rank  to  another ;  and  deaperate  and  unremitting  were  the  eflbrta 
we  made  to  overtake  and  cut  off  such  aa  were  hindmoat  But  unhappily  the  ah- 
aenoe  of  even  the  mounted  troopera  told  sorely  againat  us  to  day.  The  truth  of  it 
ia,  the  American  ordnance,  drawn  by  fleet  horaea,  readily  eacaped.  And  out  of  the 
whole  party,  only  two  guna*  and  one  tumbril  alone,  fell  into  our  handa.  Of  priaon- 
era,  we  were  fortunate  enon^  to  aecure  a  few.  The  fourth  regiment,  which  had 
made  a  detour  for  the  purpoae  of  turning  the  enemy's  lefl,  though  it  arrived  not  in 
time  to  take  much  ahare  in  the  action,  auooeeded  in  cutting  off  about  half  a  bat- 
talion from  the  high  road,  and  thia  body,  driven  back  upon  ita  pursuera,  aaved  tt- 
aelf  from  annihilation  by  laying  down  ita  arm8.t  Tiras  ended  the  affiiir  of  the  19th 
September,  after  about  one  hour  and  a  half  of  pretty  acvere  fighting.    On  our  aide 

*But  one  gun  fell  into  hands  of  the  British,  and  that  fh)m  the  horses  being  killed, 
t  Exclusive  of  wounded,  but  fifty  of  our  men  fell  into  the  handa  of  the  British— not 
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tlie  loM  ■mUined  oould  not  exceed  two  handred  men  in  aD,*  oo  the  pert  of  the 
Americuu,  at  least  doable  the  number  had  fidlen.  The  dead,  indeed,  lay  in  due- 
ters  far  more  frequent  and  far  more  numerous,  than  any  where,  I  at  least  disoorer" 
ed,  at  Bladensburg ;  and  as  the  proportion  between  the  killed  and  wounded  in  an 
army  is  usually  as  five  to  one,  it  was  easy  to  collect  that  the  whole  amount  of  persons 
rendered  hors-de-combat,  must  have  been  very  considerable,  t  Yet  there  was  not 
amongst  us  one  man,  who  did  not  feel  that  the  victory  had  been  purchased  at  a  ter- 
rible price, — it  had  cost  the  lift  of  our  General,  and  in  so  doing  had  crippled  all  our 


*The  Mowing  official  Returns  show  that  the  British  loss  was  329  men. 
Return  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the  action  with  the  enemy  near  Baltimore,  Idth 
Sept.  1814.  Gen.  Staff;  1  Major  Gen.,  2  horses  killed,  3  do.  wounded. 
Royal  Marine  Artillery,  1  rank  and  file  killed,  3  do.  wounded. 
Royal  Artillery,  6  rank  and  file  wounded. 
4th  Regiment,  1  sergeant,  1  rank  and  file  killed,  3  sergeants,  10  rank  and  Sin 

wounded. 
Slst  Regiment,  1  subaltern,  1  sergeant,  9  rank  and  file  killed,  1  captain,  1  subaltern, 

9  leryeants,  77  rank  and  file  wounded. 
44th  Regiment,  11  rank  and  file  killed,  3  captains,  3  subalterns,  5  sergeants,  78 

rank  and  file  wounded. 
85th  Regiment,  3  rank  and  file  killed,  3  captains,  1  subaltern,  26  rank  and  file 

wounded. 
Royal  Marines,  2d  Battalion,  4  rank  and  file  killed,  10  rank  and  file  wounded. 

**        *<        3d  Battalion,  2  rank  and  file  killed,  1  sergeant,  9  rank  and  file 
wounded. 
Detachments  of  Marines  firom  the  ships,  attached  to  the  2d  Battalion,  2  rank  and  file 

killed,  1  rank  and  file  wounded. 
Detachments  of  Royal  Marines  under  captain  Rdyns,  2  rank  and  file  killed,  1  .cap- 
tain, 9  rank  and  file  wounded. 
Total,  1  General  SufF,  1  subaltern,  2  sergeants,  35  rank  and  file  killed,  7  captains, 
4  subalterns,  11  sergeants,  229  rank  and  file  wounded.    290  total. 

(Signed,)      HENRY  DEBRIEG,  Maj.  A.  D.  A.  A  GeneraL 

Killed,  wounded  and  missing  of  the  Naval  Brigade,  conmianded  by  Captain  ES. 
Crofton  of  H.  M.  Ship  Royal  Oak,  and  serving  with  the  army  on  shore,  under  M. 
G.  Ross,  12th  Sept  1814. 

Total  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  6  killed,  32  wounded,  1  n^issing.  Total  39. 
British  total  killed  and  wounded,  329  men. 

tlist  of  killed  and  wounded  of  the  3d  Brigade,  at  the  late  engagement  at  Long  Log 
Lane,  Sept  12th,  1814. 

Captain  Montgomery's  Artillery,  wounded,  Joseph  Brooks,  2d  Lieut  1  sergeant,  12 
privates,  1  since  dead. 

5tb  Regiment  Infantrv,  killed  6,  wounded  Capt  Steuart,  Lieut  Reese,  1  sergeant, 
2  corporals  and  A  privates.  27th  Regiment  Infantry,  killed  Adjutant  James 
L.  Donaldson  and  8  privates,  wounded  Major  Moore,  2  sergeants,  2  corporals 
and  41  privates.  39th  Regiment  Infantry,  killed  3  privates,  wounded  Capt 
Quantril,  2  corporals  and  20  privates.  5ist  Regiment  Infantry,  killed  3  pri- 
vates,  wounded  Ensign  Kirby  and  3  privates.  Rifle  Battalion,  killed  Lieut 
Andre  and  two  privates,  wounded  2  sercpeants  and  5  privates.  Recapitulation, 
killed,  1  adjutant,  1  subaltern  and  22  pnvates;  wounded,  1  major,  2  captains,  3 
subalterns,  12  non-commissioned  officers  and  121  privates.  Total  killed  and 
wounded  163  Americans.  Made  prisoners,  1  subaltern,  49  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates.  The  recapitulation  contains  the  aggregate  of  prisoners 
taken  by  the  enemy,  excepting  those  paroled  at  the  Meeting  House,  included 
in  the  wounded. 

L.  FRAILEY,  B.  M.  3d  Brigade,  M.  M. 
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